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PEEFACE 


TO 


"NOTICES  TO  COEEESPONDENTS." 


^  Every  person  who  has  noticed  the  very  useful  Eeplies  to  Correspondents  that 
^  appear  in  various  weekly  Papers,  must  have  felt  regret  that  hitherto  no  means 

have  been  devised  for  preserving,  in  a  convenient  form,  the  various  items  of  infor- 

mation  evidently  gathered  with  so  much  labour. 

The  unwieldy  size  of  the  newspaper  rendered  the  preservation  of  "  Notices  to 
I  Correspondents,"  in  then-  original  form,  almost  an  impossibility ;  and  the  diffi- 
>;i  culty  of  referring  to  them,  without  the  aid  of  a  copious  Index,  such  as  no  News- 
;  paper  could  be  expected  to  give,  would  have  rendered  them  worthless  even  if  the 
i   dimensions  of  newspaper  files  could  be  overlooked. 

^         In  this  little  volume  of  "  Notices  to  Coreespondents,"  there  are  gathered 
together  from  Tke  Dispatch,  The  Sunday  Times,  The  JEra,  The  Field,  The 
^   Gardeners    Chronicle,  The  Lady  s  Neivspaper,  The  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
^  Lloyd's  Newspaper,  The  WeeUy  Times,  The  Neios  of  the  World,  The  Family 
Kerald,  The  London  Journal,  The  Home  Companion,  The  Family  Tutor, 
\  Notes  ajid  Queries,  and  other  excellent  papers  and  magazines,  answers  to 
^  SOME  TEN  THOUSAND   QUESTIONS,  submitted  to  Editorial  decision  and  judg- 
^  ment  by  many  thousands  of  Correspondents,  who  doubtless  had  been  unable  to 
obtain  the  information  they  required  elsewhere. 

This  information  is  all  the  more  valuable  because,  speaking  of  it  generally,  it 
cannot  be  obtained  from  any  other  source  than  the  pages  of  this  volume.  No 
Dictionary,  no  Encyclopoedia3,  no  work  of  Eeference  whatever,  will  be  found  to 
supply  information  upon  the  varied  and  singular  points  of  inquiry  that  are 
crowded  into  this  volume. 

To  the  gentlemen  whose  labours  have  supplied  this  fund  of  useful  informa- 
tion I  am  greatly  indebted  for  their  extreme  courtesy,  for  not  only  permitting 
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me  to  make  these  numerous  and  useful  extracts  from  their  pages,  but  for  the 
kindness  with  which  several  of  them  lent  me  files  and  volumes  of  their  papers, 
which  I  could  not  otherwise  obtain. 

In  every  case  I  have  quoted  the  authority  from  which  the  information  has 
been  derived,  and  the  date,  so  far  as  the  year  is  concerned,  of  the  paper  in  which 
it  appeared.  This  enhances  the  value  of  the  information,  and  gives  satisfaction 
to  the  inquirer  by  informing  him  of  the  authority  upon  whose  statement  or  judg- 
ment he  has  to  rely. 

In  some  instances,  though  very  few,  facts  will  be  found  to  be  repeated.  This 
arises  from  the  similarity  with  which  the  Correspondents  indited  their  questions, 
making  them  similar  to  others,  though  not  the  same.  In  such  cases  the  answers 
of  the  Editors  given  to  the  like  questions,  will  be  found  to  serve  in  corroboration 
of  each  other.  Or,  should  they  differ  in  their  opinions,  the  inquirer  will  be 
made  aware  that  there  are  points  of  doubt  upon  the  subject,  and  will  form  his 
independent  judgment  upon  the  statements  adduced. 

To  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Press  I  beg  to  return  my  very  sincere  thanks  for 
their  friendly  co-operation  in  the  production  of  this  useful  volume. 

YvTch  regard  to  the  answers  to  Correspondents  given  in  BelVs  Life,  Lloyd^s 
News,  The  Neics  of  the  World,  &c.,  I  have  been  prevented  from  making  extracts 
to  the  extent  that  otherwise  I  should  have  done,  from  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
generally  publish  the  question  ashed.  I  would  respectfully  submit  to  the  Editors 
of  those  papers  that  they  would  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  their  "  Notices  to 
Correspondents,"  by  publishing  the  questions  loith  the  ansivers.  By  so  doing, 
they  would  serve  not  only  the  one  individuals  who  may  be  their  correspondents^ 
but  many  others  to  whom  the  same  information  would  be  interesting ;  whilst  they 
would  escape  the  unnecessary  trouble  of  having  repeatedly  to  answer  the  same 
inquiries. 

Questions  upon  Domestic  Matters,  such  as  Hair  Dyes,  Pomades,  Cookery, 
Medicine,  &c.,  &c.,  which  are  already  collected  in  my  "  Enquire  Within  upon 
JE  very  thing,''  and  its  companion  volume,  "  The  Interview^'  are  omitted  from 
"  Notices  to  Correspondents''  By  this  arrangement  I  have  been  able  to  give  a 
larger  selection  of  those  rarer  matters  which  have  not  hitherto  found  their  place 
in  the  pages  of  a  compact  volume.  The  whole  has  been  most  carefully  indexed, 
so  that  any  piece  of  information  which  the  volume  contains  can  be  found  in  a 
moment. 

London,  Decemher  6,  1856. 
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Force  Employed  at  ...  1569 
Bawbee,Originof  the  V»'^or  1  1492 
Bay,  Meaning  oi  the  AVord 

applied  to  Horses  ...  1046 
Bav  -Middleton,  Race-horse 

Never  Beaten   1318 

Bayonet  Invented          ...  541 
Bear,  Stock  Exchange,  Ex- 
planation   of    the  De- 
signation   2654 

Beards,  Reason  of  Wear- 
ing  523 

Beckford's,  Mr.,  Disposition 
of  Fonthill    2686 


Beckford's    Thoughts  on 

hunting,  when  Published  2394 
Bee. ;h-trees.  How  Best  Re- 

moveable   1705 

Beer,  Strength  of.  Not  Regu- 
lated by  Law    2325 

Beer-houses,   Sale  during 
Divine  Service,  Nature  of 
Evidence  Required      ...  2065 
Beer  and  Spirits,  Statistics 

of  Dealers  in   1349 

Beer  Cup,  Receipt  for  ...  2'i32 
Beer-houses,    Nature  of 

Licence  for   2128 

Beer-hovises,   Opening  on 
Sunday,  under  what  Cir- 
cumstances Indictable...  1833 
Bees,  Heraldic  use  of  ...2592 
Bees,   the  Best  Method 

Removal    2391 

Bees,  the  Management  of 

them   1734 

Beetles,  How  to  Destroy ...  2363 
Beggar's  Opera,  Account  of  2657 
Begging  at  Private  Houses, 

Liabilty  to  Conviction  ...  2180 
Begging  Letters    to  the 

Queen   754 

Beheading  Introduced  by 

William  the  Conqueror...  203 
Belgium,  King  of.  Disposi- 
tion of  English  Annual 

Grant    2977 

Boll,  St.  Paul's,  Described  25G8 
Belles  Lettres,  Origin  of  2530 
Eells,  the  Baptising  of    ...  2568 
Bells,  Right  of  Churches 
and  Chapels  to  Use  them  1089 

Bells  in  Moscow    640 

Bcrberis  Asiatica,  Growth 

and  Uses  of    2305 

Berkeley  Hounds,  Particu- 
lars Respecting   2504 

Berkhampstead  Free 
Grammar  School,  Terms 
on  which  Boys  are  Ad- 
mitted  805 

Berkhampstead  Free 
Grammar  School,  Privi- 
leges Attached  to  ...2981 
Berlin,  Distance  to  ...1459 
Bets  when  Two  Horses 
Run  a  Dead  Heat  fbr 

Second  Place    93 

Bets  where  Horses  are  not 

Named   408 

Bets  and  Stakes    16:5 

Betting,  Incomes  derived 
from.  Liable  to  Income 

Tax  1025 

Bible,  Etymology  of  tlie 

Word   459 

Bible,  First  English  Trans- 
lation and  Printing  of  ...  2634 
Bible,     First  Protestant 

Translation  of  the  ...  80 
Bible  in  Ireland,  The  First 

Printed    2773 

Bible,  Irisli,  By  Whom  Pub- 
lished   2729 

Bible  Society,  When,  and 
by  Whom  Established  ...  166 
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Bible  Translated  by  Wick- 
liffe   686 

Bigamy  Contracted  under 
False  Names,  Liability  of 
Contracting  Parties     . . .  2154 

.Bigamy  not  Justified  by 
Infidelity  of  Husband  ...  70 

Bill  Stamps,  Irregular 
Mode  of  Procedure  when 
Used   1594 

•Bills  of  Exchange,  Respon- 
sibility of  xlcceptor      ...  2997 

Bills  of  Sale,  Liable  to  Re- 
gistration  1303 

Bills  of  Sale  under  the  New 
Act   1081 

Bills  of  Sale,  Formalities 
Respecting   2347 

Bills  of  Sale,  Execution  of 
by  Separate  Parties  ...1995 

Bills  of  Sale,  Prior  to  10th 
July,  1854  1217 

-Bill  of  Exchange  Lost,  Pro- 
ceedings thereon         ...  2978 

Bills  Dishonoured,  Liability 
of  Endorsers      ...  ...1173 

Bills  and  Notes,  Non-pre- 
sention  of   1000 

Billiard  and  Bagatelle 
Tables,  By  Avhom  may  be 
Lawfully  Kept    2027 

Billiards  and  Bagatelle, 
Unlawful  if  Played  for 
Money  or  Money's  W orth  2027 

■J^illiards,  Money  Lost  at, 
Not  Recoverable  by  Law  1433 

Billiards,  Rules  Relating  to  2321 

Billion,  Time  Required  to 
Count  a   454 

Birth,  Proof  of.  How  Sup- 
plied in  Absence  of  Bap- 
tismal Certificate  ...1246 

^irth-Day,  When  Born  on 
Peb.  29   888 

Births,  False  Registration 
of,  Penalty  for    87 

Birgham,  Account  of      ...  616 

Bishop  Andrew's  Gift,  Ex- 
planation of    2936 

Bishop  Burton  Hall,  What 
Remarkable  for  2517 

Bishop  and  William's,  Date 
of  Execution   1479 

Bishopric  of  Man,  How 
Constituted   2t)70 

Bishops,  Patronage  of     ...  2953 

Black  Cock,  Dimensions 
of   1047 

*'  Black-cycd  Susan,"  By 
whom  Written   1439 

Black  Game,  How  Named 
in  the  West  of  England  2450 

Blackheatli-hill  Church, 
First  Stone,  when  Laid  138S 

Blacklock,  Skeleton  of, 
when  Preserved  2517 

Blackwall  Railway,  Ex- 
Xjcnses  of  Constructing . . .  2659 

Blankets,  Origin  of  Name  2817 

Blcssington,  Earl,  Death  of  2741 

Bloomsbury-square,  Origi- 
nated by   652 


Blue  Bonnet  Won  the  St. 

Leger   790 

Blue  Bonnet,  Race-horse, 

Performances  of  2519 

Blue  Bonnet,   Extent  of 

Odds  Laid  Against  ...  2858 
Bluecoat  School,  How  to 

Obtain  Admission  into ...  2333 
Board  and  Lodging,  Deten- 
tion of  Goods  on  Account 

of  Claim,  Illegal   2048 

Bois-le-Duc,  Battle  of  ...2515 
Boismont,M.de,  on  Suicides  822 
Bombay,  Census  of  ...  528 
Bonaparte,  Coronation  of...  2682 
Bonaparte's  Re-interment, 

Incident  in    2677 

Bonaparte,  Jerome,  Mar- 
riage and  Divorce  of  ...2607 
Bonaparte   Family,  Male 

Members  of    354 

Bonaparte,  Death  of  ...2560 
Bonaparte,  Excitement 

against  England  ...  2615 
Bonaparte,  Wars,  Period 

of  Extension    2705 

Bonaparte,  Divorce  of  ...  2630 
Bones  in  Man,  Number  of  28S5 
Book,  Origin  of  the  Word  191 
Book,  the  most  Curious  in 

the  World,  Account  of  2946 
Book,  The  First  Printed 

with  Date    2570 

Books  Pawned,  How  Le- 
gally Saleable    2972 

Borough,  Definition  of  a  ...  1618 
Borough  Registration,  Ob- 
jections to  a  Vote  ...1754 
Borough  Councillor,  quali- 
fication for   2188 

Borrowed  Dogs,  The  Duty 

by  whom  Payable  ...2074 
Bosjesmen,  Where  do  they 

come  from?    415 

Bosphorus,  Description  of  2581 
Botanic  Society,  Incorpo- 
ration of    2895 

Bourdonnais,  La,  Died  and 

Buried    45 

Bourne,  Meaning  of  ...  21 
"Bow-wow,"  origin  of  the 

Term    2243 

Bowling  Out  (Cricket)  ...  83 
Bows  for  Shooting,  Limits 

for  Choice  of    2486 

Box  Tunnel,  Dimensions  of  137 
Boydell's  Lottery,  Descrip- 
tion of    2675 

Boys,  Refuge  for    220 

Braham   in  "  School  for 

Scandal"  1041 

Braham   the  First  Mas- 

saniello   1039 

Braham,  Debut  of   2641 

Brain,  Relative  Sizes  of,  in 

Diftcrent  Races  of  Men  135 
Breach  of  Indenture  on 
the  part  of  a  Master  for 

Maintenance   1839 

Breach  of  Promise  of  Mar- 
riage, When  Actions  can 
bo  brought  for    2356 


Bread,  Why  Soaking  is  a  * 

test  of  its  Quality        ...   170  \ 

Bread,    Assise    of.    Ex-  J 

plained                            igo  "' 

Breed  in  Horses,  Indicated  1 

by  Colour  1544,  ; 

Brewery,  Barclay  and  Per-  | 

kin's.  Extent  of   2663- 

Brewster,   Dr.,    Invented  i 

the  Kaleidoscope  47 c>  ' 

Briar,  Wild,  Parent  of  the 

Rose  782- 

Bribery,  an  Indictable  Of-  1 

fence                                2d>  i 

Bricks,  First  Made               601  ^ 

Bricks,  Tax  on  when  Re-  ' 

pealed   1419  j 

Bridesmaid,  Proper  age  for  419  ^ 

Bridle,  Road  Converted  in-  | 

to  a  Highway,  Parties  i 

Chargeable   221)4.  I 

Bright,  Mr.,  Weight  of   ...  2903  i 

Brighton  Railway,  Open-  i 

ingof                               262  ; 

Britain,     Great,  Where 

Built                                447  ] 

Britannia  Bridge,  Cost  of  634 

British    Museum,   When  : 

Commenced                     2655  ■> 

British  Museum,  Obtain-  | 

ing  Employment  therein  353 

British  Museum,  How  long  [ 

open  Free   976 

British  Museum,  Order  of 

Architecture    2655 

British  Possession,  The 

Most  Distant                     956  ' 

British  Subjects  Abroad,  j 

Registry  of   1090 

British      Yeoman,  the 

Steeple-chaser,  Perform-  j 

ance  of  in  France         ...1550  i 
"Brother  Jonathan,"  Ori- 
gin of   1072  ; 

Brokers'  Charges,  How  Re-  ■ 

gulated   2364  .; 

Brokers  for  Passages,  Com- 
pelled to  find  Securities .  1489  i 
Broom,  Hanging  out   at  J 

Mast-heads                     1070  \ 

Browiirigg,  Mrs.,  Account  1 

of  her                              859  i 

Brunswick  Theatre,  When  1 

Destroyed  1302 

Building,  To  obstruct  Right 

of   2015  ] 

Building  Societies,  Rules  j 

for   Re-appointment  of  1 

Officers    2940 

Building    Societies,   Con-  -j 

struction  of  Rules       ...1534  ! 

Building  Societies,  Manage-  1 

ment  of  Capital  and  In-  i 

terest   2010 

Building     Societies  not 

within    the   Range  of 

Friendly  Societies'  Acts  196  * 
Building    Societies,  The 

Names    in    which   the  ( 

Deeds  should  be  drawn    2160  < 

Building  Societies,  Num-  ; 

ber  and  Capital  of       ...  1201  i 
i 
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Building  Society,Mortgag€s 
when  Society  fails        . . .  864 

Building  Societies,  Conse- 
quences of  Withdrawal 
therefrom  1692 

Bull  Driving,  Responsibi- 
ty  of  0^vner  for  Damage  2918 

Bull,  Stock  Exchange,  ex- 
planation of  the  Designa- 
tion  2054 

Bullion,  Memoranda  re- 
specting  1550 

^Bum-Bailiff,"  Origin  of 
the  Term   212 

Bunyan,  John,  Tombstone 
of   117 

Burdett,  Sir  Francis,  Date 
of  Death   1413 

Burdett,  Sir  Francis,  died  831 

Burglary,  Punishment  of 
Death  for   2580 

Biirgundv,  the  Race-horse, 
Particulars  of   145S 

Burial  Acts,  Privileges  of 
tlie  Board  in  the  Pur- 
chase of  Ground   2226 

Burial  Grounds  ordered  by 
in  Council,  By  whom  to  be 
Provided   2078 

Burial,  Refusal  to  Bury  on 
a  Sunday,  Clergyman  in 
Error   1843 

Burials,  Sunday,  Kot  Sub- 
ject to  Extra  Fees  ...8377 

Butler,  Author  of  Analogy  470 

Butler,  Frank,  Jockey,  Per- 
formances  2418 

Butter  Consumed  in  Lon- 
don  558 

Butler,  Author  of  Hudi- 
bras   470 

Byron,  Birth  of  Lord      . . .  121 

Cadet,  Education  of  a  ...875 
Cadets,  Age  at  which  they 

are  Admitted    905 

Cadetships,    Naval,  How 

Obtained   623 

Cadetships,  Examination...  1012 
Cadiz,  Pronunciation  of  ...  269 
Cairo,  Advantages  of,  as  a 

Settlement   1079 

Calculation,  Origin  of  the 

Word   472 

Calendar  Reformed        ...  707 
Caledonian  School,  Condi- 
tion of  Admission  of  Chil- 
dren  752 

Calico  Printing  Commenced  261 
California,    When  Disco- 
vered  1304 

California,  Gold  Produce  of  12u8 
"Call  a  Spade  a  Spade," 

Meaning  of   1105 

Calotype,  Derivation  of  term  2574 

Calvinists  Began    854 

Cambridge,  Duke  of,  Born  423 
Cambridge,  Duke  of,  at  the 

Battle  of  the  Alma       . . .  1123 
Cambridge.  Duke  of.  His 
Proper  Title  as  Head  of 
the  Army    332 


Cambridgeshire  Handicap, 
when  Fstablished  ...2539 

Cambridgeshire  Race- 
course, Description  of  ...  2404 

Cambridgeshire  Course, 
Length  of   97 

Camellia,  The,  When  In- 
troduced, and  from 
where?   1416 

Camellias,  Reason  of  the 
Destruction  of    2445 

Cameos,  Value  and  Manipu- 
lation of    3044 

Canada,  Population  in  1763  1033 

Canada,  Cheap  Passage  to  96S 

Canal,  The  Largest  in  the 
World    2542 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  When 
andbyAVhom  Discovered  3026 

Capel-court,  Why  so 
Named   298 

Capercailizie, "  Cock  of  the 
Woods,"  Introduced  ...1038 

Capers,  Explanation  of  ...2791 

Card  Playing  in  Public 
Houses   959 

Cardigan,  Lord,  Action 
Against  for  Crim.  Con.  ...  1066 

Cardigan,  Earl  of,  Note  Re- 
specting   2037 

Cardinal,  Recipe  for  ...2435 

Cardinal,  Requirements  for 
Office  of    2583 

Cards,  Origin  of.  Playing...  480 

Cards,  Original  Visiting  . . .  1056 

Cards,  Playing,  Explana- 
tion of    2694 

Cards,  Effect  of  Throwing 
Down  at  Play   2412 

Cards,  Cutting,  Rule  Rela- 
ting to   1466 

Caroline,  Queen,  Funeral  of  2907 

Carob-tree,  its  Properties, 
and  where  P  ur  chase - 
able   2357 

Carp,  Natural  History  of 
the   2471 

Carpets,  Introduction  of  . . .  239 

Carriage  Dogs,  Deafness  of 
Accounted  for    2871 

Cartridges,  Their  Effect  on 
Guns    2460 

Carts  Used  in  Agriculture, 
Assessed  Taxes   1222 

Cashiered  and  Dismissed, 
Difference  of  terms      . . .  2037 

Cashmere  Sliaws,  Materials 
and  Value  of   2625 

Cashmere  Shawls, Extent  of 
Manufacture    3041 

Castlereagh,  Never  Prime 
Minister   389 

Castlings,  Chess,  The  Rules 
which  Govern  Them    ...  1314 

Caterpillars,  How  to  Des- 
troy   2662 

Catherine,Race-horseNot  es 
of   1365 

Catholic,  Meaning  of      ...  417 

Cattle,  Liability  of  Im- 
pounder for  Supply  of 
Food   2076 


Cattle  Stray,  Their  Deten- 
tion, When  Legal  and 
Illegal   

Cattle,  Molasses  as  Food 
for   si4 

Cavalry,  Indian,  Strength  025 

Cavalry,  British,  As  Con- 
stituted   2733 

Ceiling,  Walking  on  the, 
Mr.  Sand's  Method  Ex- 
plained  nor 

"  Celebrated  Synod,"  Ac- 
count of    2903' 

Cemetery,  Ken  sail  Green, 
Consecration  of   2673 

Cemetery,  Pere  la  Chaise, 
Account  of  2a7o 

Century,  Commencement 
of  a  811 

Cjesarwitch,  Nature  of   ...  253o> 

Csesarwitch  Handicap, 
When  Established       ...  2o3il 

Csesarwitch,  Weights  Car- 
ried by  Winners  of  the. . .  129 

Caesarwitcli  Course,  Leng-th 
of    07 

Chafing  Dishes,  When  in 
Use   8S 

Chairman's  Casting  Vote, 
When  to  be  Given       . . .  173(>^ 

Chairman's  Vote,  When 
Admissable    1353' 

Chairman,  Right  of  Ves- 
try, Defined    17 

Chairman  of  Meetings, 
Privileges  of.  Allowed  by 
Custom   20O7 

Chairman  of  Parliamen- 
tary Committee,  Right 
of  Voting   "...  224 

Chairman  at  Vestries, 
Power  of  1589  > 

Championsliii)  of  England, 
Introduction  of . . .        ...  2923 ' 

Chancery  Suits  in  Forma 
Pauperis   835 

Change,  Detention,  Action  2148 

Chantry  Born    796 

Channel  Islands,  Mode  of 
Government   1287 

Chapel  (Printing),  Why  so 
Called    2524 

Chapels,  Charges  for  Enter- 
ing Roman  Catholic     ...  861/ 

Chapelwardens,  Rights  and 
Powers  of    m 

Chaplains  Royal,  Number 
and  Duties  of    2821 

Character,  Defamation  of  983 

Characters,  Liability  for 
Giving  False  to  Servants  219 

Character,  Defamation  of  2142^ 

Charing -cross,    Origin   of  273 

Charing-crosB,   Razing  of  2869 

Charr,  Description  of  Two 
Kinds  of   241ft 

Charter  House,  How  co 
Obtain  Admission   into  150© 

Cheapside-cross,  Destruc- 
tion of    2869 

Check  in  Chess,  Rule  Con- 
cerning  16&7 
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Clieese  Consumed  in  Lon- 
don  558 

Cheese,  Relative  Whole- 
someness  of       ...      ...  1113 

Chelsea  Phvsic  Garden, 
Origin  of  181 

Chemical  Names,  Nev/ 
Plan  for  Improving  ...2918 

Cheques,  Mr.  Hutchinson's 
System  of,  for  Banks   ...  765 

Cheque,  Refusal  to  Pay, 
Lost,  Consequences      ...  2038 

Cheque,  Altering  Date  of  1054 

Ghequred  Boards  at  Public 
House  Doors   1161* 

Chess,  See  names  of  the 
Pieces 

Clietwynd,  Miss,  Perform- 
ances in  Archery         . . .  2424 

Chickens,  Antiquity  of  Ar- 
tificial Hatching         ...  832 

Chickory,  AYhat  is  it  ?     ...  ]li5 

Chifney's  Debut    309 

Chif ney,  The  Jockey,  B  v  ent  s 
in  the  Life  of   1301 

Chifney,  Jockey  Perform- 
ance of    2455 

Child  Born  of  English  Pa- 
rents in  France   736 

Childers,  Race  Horse,  Per- 
formance of    2341 

Children,  Statistics  of  Ille- 
gitimate  740 

Children,  Time  allovred  to 
Register  Births   977 

Children  actually  born  in 
wedlock,  Husband's  main- 
tenance of  1254 

Children,  Who  has  a  right 
to  them  when  Wife  de- 
serts Husband  ?   9 

Children  born  illegitimate 
in  Scotland    226 

Children,  Liability  of  Pa- 
rents of  the  Illegitimate  192 

Children,  Desertion  of.  Lia- 
bility of  Union  in  case 
stated   2214 

Children,  Hunter's  Rules 
for  Rearing  Healthy    ...  759 

Children,  Right  of  Posses- 
sion of,  when  Husband 
and  Wife  are  separated  V  82 

Children,  Illegitimate  in 
England,  not  Legitimised 
by  Scotch  marriages     . . .  199 

Children,  Baptism  of  Ille- 
gitimate  202 

Children,  Illegitimate,  com- 
pelled to  Support  their 
Parents    334 

Children,  Liability  of,  to 
Support  their  Parents  ...  121 

Children  born  out  of  Great 
Britain,  Laws  respecting  8S3 

Children,  Liability  of,  to 
Support  their  Parents  ...  1793 

Children  in  the  Wood,  Sup- 
posed Scene  of  the  Mur- 
der of    2934 

Chiltern  Hundreds  ex- 
plained  223 


Chimney  Tax,  When  Im- 
posed and  Abohshed  ...2744 

China,  Population  of      ...  978 

"  Chit-Chat,"  How  Formed  2244 

Choccolate  and  Cocoa     ...  550 

"Choir,"  Proper  Pronun- 
ciation of  1457 

Cholera,  Cases  of    67 

Cholera  Patients,  Destruc- 
tion of  Clothes.  Illegal  ...  1552 

Christ's  Hospital,  New  In- 
firmary in.  Described  ...2669 

Christ's  Hospital,  Admis- 
sion of  Boys    769 

Church,  Stripped  of  Land 
by  Henry  VIII   56 

Church  Fonts    833 

Church  Rates,  Validity  of 
Forms  and  Proceedings  1508 

Church  Rates,  for  Enlarg- 
ing Burial  Ground,  How 
to  be  Demanded  1698 

Church  Rates,  Valid 
Notices  of   2938 

Church  Rate,  Limitation  of 
Proceedings  for  Nonpay- 
ment   2952 

Church  Vanes,  Origin  and 
Uses  of    2636 

Churchwardens,  Newly  Ap- 
pointed, Non-responsible 
for  Previous  Debts     ...  1979 

Churchwarden,  Dissenter 
Elected,  Election  Void  ...  2140 

Churchyards,  Origin  of  in 
England    3021 

Churchyards,  WTien  Free- 
hold   2283 

Cid,  Account  of  the        . . .  1206 

Cicle,  Circumference  of  a . . .  495 

Circular  Note,  Represen- 
tative, Value  of   3045 

City  Companies,  Number 
and  Privileges  of   2844 

Civil  Appointments,  Quali- 
fication of  Candidates  ...2967 

Civil  Service,  Promotion 
in  the   589 

Civil  Year,  Explained     ...  503 

Clarion,  Race -horse,  Perfor- 
mances  1599 

Clergy,  Moustache  Worn 
by   899 

Clerical  Presentations  by 
Common  Council        ...  39 

Clerks  whose  Employers 
become  Bankrupt       ...  867 

Clerks  in  Australia  ...2792 

Clerks'  and  Travellers'  Ex- 
penses, Excess  of  Claim, 
WhatOfi'ence   2166 

Clerks  in  the  Navy,  Recom- 
mended by    950 

Climbers,  Rules  for  Ma- 
nagement of   2411 

Clipping  and  Defacing  the 
Coin  of  the  Realm,  Penal- 
ties in  connection  with...  1449 

Clock,  Westminster  Palace, 
Description  and  Statistics 
of    2691 

Clocks,  Wooden    552 


Coaches,  By  whom  In- 
vented and  when  Intro- 
duced  1430 

Coaches,  Origin  of   500 

Coal  Mines,  Account  of 
Accidents  in   1549 

Coal  and  Iron,  Annual 
Value  of   679 

Coals,  Richmond  Duty  on, 
When  Purchased  ...3006 

Coals  Sold  at  Pit  Bank, 
Question  of  Weight  and 
Measure   1951 

Coal  Selling,  Liability  for 
Non-Performance  of  Con- 
tract   2001 

Coats  of  Arms,  Cost  of     ...  ll70 

Cobden,  Richard,  Born   ...  697 

Cobweb,  Race-horse,  Per- 
formance of    2456 

Cobwebs,  What  Indicative 
of   21*14 

Cocked  Hat  in  the  Last 
Century    GSl 

Cocking  Killed   lOoS 

Cock-lane  Ghost,  Date  of 
Supposed  Appearance  ...  1418 

Coffee,  Growth  and  Pro- 
perties of   2590 

Coffee,  Litroduction  of    ...  254 

Coffee -shop  Keeper,  What 
Rates  Liable  to    3000 

Cogers,  Derivation  of  term  2638 

Coins,   Value  of   Roman  68S 

Coining  Unlawfully,  Mode 
of  Detection  and  Punish- 
ment   2955 

Coins  Defaced  not  Legal 
Tender  of  Money         ...  1791 

Coke,  Dr.,  Died    501 

Cold  from  Damp  Clothes  ...  450 

Coligny,  Admiral,  Death  of  2919 

College  Expenses,  What  can 
be  done  for  £120  per 
Annum   881 

Cologne  Cathedral  Descri- 
bed   2556 

Colonel,  the  Rank  of       ...  693 

Colonial  Government, 
Various  Modes  of  ...1582 

Colonies,  Passages  to  the  2965 

Colt's  Revolvers  First  Sub- 
mitted to  Goverment  ...1109 

Columbus  and  the  Egg, 
Story  of    3032 

Commander-in-Chief,Pecu- 
liarities  of  Office         ...  2546 

Common  Chord,  Definition 
of   304o 

Common  Law  Procedure 
Act,  Alteration  in  ...2537 

Commons,  Origin  of  the 
House  of    47 

Compass,  The  Mariners,  In- 
vented by    1130 

CompasSjThe  Mariners,  first 
used  1139 

Composition,  Hints  on    ...  488 

Compromise  in  Case  of  As- 
sault  1756 

Concert,  Subscription,  first 
in  London   2672 
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Concordat,   Definition  of  2608 

Confectionary,  Lotteries 
and  Rames  Illegal       ...  1528 

Consanguinity  Meaning  of 
Term    2900 

Constables  Travelling:  Eree 
by  Railway,  Their  Right 
of  Doing  so    2202 

Constantinople,  Distance 
from  S  pithead    035 

Constantinople   to  Places 
in  Black  Sea,  Distance  ...  635 
ontracts  with  Minors  ...1062 

concrete  as  applied  to 
Gardening,  How  to  Per- 
fect  2340 

Convict,  How  to  Learn  the 
Fate  of  a   4G9 

Convicts,  Addressing  Let- 
ters to    931 

Convict's  TVife  and  Chil- 
dren, Workhouse  Dis- 
charge of   ...  1260 

"Convince  a  Man  Aprainst 
his  Will,"  Author  of   ...  514 

Copper  Money,  What 
\ mount  is  a  Legal  Ten- 
der  1309 

'  pper  Utensils,  Injurious 
Effects  of   516 

Copyright  Defined   146 

Copyright,  Duration  of 
Under  the  New  Law    ...  122 

Cooks,  Appointment  of 
Sea  1045 

Cool  Tankard.  Receipt  for  D17 

Cool  Cup,  Receipt  for     ...  243  i 

Cooling  Drinks,  P^eceipt 
for   2429 

Corder,  Murderer  of  Maria 
Martin,  When  Executed  1619 

"  Cordwainer,"  Origin  of 
the  Term   213 

Coroner,  Election  of.  Quali- 
fication of  Voters        ...  2110 

Coroner's  Juries,  How  to 
gain  Access  to  Records  of  3009 

Corporation's  Controul  of 

Watch  and  Poor-rate. . .  21 90 

Corregio,  Birth  of   2720 

Corypheus,  Origin  of  the 
Term    2541 

Costs  Following  Convic- 
tion, How  Recoverable...  2112 

Costumes,  Ancient,  that 
still  Survive    493 

Cotherstone,  Race-horse, 
Performance  of   2479 

Cotherstone's     Winnings  399 

Cothermore  Country, 
Where  Situated   2370 

Cotton,  American  yield  of  2543 

Cotton  Oil,  Grov/th  and  ... 
Preparation    2794 

Coursing,  Powers  Limited 
and  U^nlimitcd  of  Stew- 
ards   2383 

Coursing,  Trials  of  Speed  2591 

Coursing,  Rules  of         ...  803 

Coui  sing.  Order  of  Running  2390 

"Cousin  German"     ...  10".") 

County,  Definition  of  a  ...   'Ji  ij 


County  Courts,  Disputed 
Claim,  Tender  to  be  made  1937 

County  Courts,  Scales  of 
Costs,  to  what  applicable  2235 

County  Court  Summonses 
and  Statute  of  Limitation  336 

Courvoisier,  v/hen  Hanged  1487 

Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
History  of  767 

Covent  Garden  Market,  in 
whose  Possession  ...2663 

Covers  for  Hunting,  Advice 
Respecting    2489 

Cow  Doctor  or  Farrier  qua- 
lified to  Practice  mthout 
Diploma   1226 

Crab  Tree,  Parent  of  Apples  782 

Cracked  Heels  in  Horses, 
How  Accounted  for     ...  2337 

Cranmer,  Archbishop,  when 
Burned   1392 

Cravats,  Custom  of  Wear- 
ing   2887 

Cravats,  Etymology  of  Term  2888 

Creditors'  Claims  upon  an 
Insolvents'  subsequently 
acquired  Property       . . .  1471 

Creditors'  Right  to  Letters 
of  Administration  against 
Debtor   1118 

Creoles,  Yvliat  are  they?  ...  907 

Crescent,  The,  as  a  Symbol   51 7 

Crests,  Liability  for  Using  1132 

Cribbage,  Regulations  in 
Playing    2585 

Cricket,  Cause  of  its  Noise   01 2 

Cricket,  Bowling  Out      ...  53 

Cricket,  A  Player  out  "Arm 
before  AVicket"  1438 

Crime  in  the  United  States  1197 

Crimea,  Number  of  Soldiers 
in  the    309 

Criminal  Offences,  No  Stat- 
ute of  Limitations  Re- 
specting   916 

Cripples,  Hospitals  for    ...  2845 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  A  keeper 
of  Race-horses   1464 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  Funeral 
of    2988 

Cromwell's  Statue,  EiTor 
Respecting    2808 

Cromwell,  Wlio  has  the 
Head  of  Oliver  ?  ...  865 

Cronstadt  and  St.  Peters- 
burg, Distance    631 

Crops  Removable  at  the 
expiration  of  Tenancy  ...  1399 

Crosier,  Design  of   2775 

Cruelty  to  Animals,  Rij^Iit 
of  Appeal  against  con- 
viction   2088 

Cruelty  to  Animals,  Shoot- 
i  ng  Cats  a  Penal  Offence  1228 

"  Cryiug-the-Neck,"  Origin 
of   593 

Crystal  Palace  (Hyde  Park) , 
Dimensions  of    221 

Crystallised  Flowers,  Direc- 
tions for   1470 

Cuckoo,  Natural  History 
of   "..  2852 


Currants,    Directions  for 

Cleaning   2413 

Currants,  Growth  and  Pre- 
paration of   3016 

Currants  First  in  England  119 
Customs'  Duties, Amount  of  2961 
Customs  Duties,  Formir.g 

of.  by  English  Monar(,*hs  9962 
Customs'  Duties.  OHgin  of  2961 
Customs,  Qualification  for 

the   1076 

Customs.  Situations  in  the  678 
Cutting  Horses'  Manes  and 

Tails,  How  Punishable...  2071 
Czar,  ;5Ieaning  of    802 

Dahlia,  Date  of  Introduc- 
tion  1565 

Damocles.  Pronunciation  of  343 

Dan  to  Beersheba,  Origin 
of  Phrase   2606 

Dancing  Academies  Re- 
quire no  License      ...  277 

Dashv/ood,  Mr.,  Particulars 
of    2457 

Daughter's  Separate  A  n- 
nuity,  Claim  of  Union 
upon    2044 

Daughter's  Liability  to 
Support  Mother  under 
Peculiar  Circimistances  2168 

Daughters,  Parents  Con- 
troul over  685 

Davies,  Eliza,  when  Mur- 
dered  1469 

Da,vies,  Cecilia,  Account  of  2693 

Day,  Blacking  Manufac- 
turer, Died   1055 

Day's,  Charity  for  the  Blind  904 

Days,  Length  of  in  Various 
Latitudes   609 

"Davsof  my  Youth,"  Lines 
by  Mr.  Tucker    2274 

"Days  of  my  Youth,"  Au- 
thor of,  confirmed      ...  2928 

Dead  Game,  Searching  for, 
no  Trespass       ...      ...  1654 

Dead  Heat,  Bets    93 

Dead  Languages,  Explana- 
tion of  Term    2697 

Dead  Persons  Turning  in 
their  Coffins   1130 

Death  Cancels  Business 
Engagements  between 
Masters  and  Apprentices  681 

Death,  Prescriptive,  How 
long  before  a  Missing 
Person  is  presumed  to  be 
Dead  ?    43 

Death-bed  Gifts  of  Property  2b7 

Death  Warrants  not  Signed 
by  the  Queen    2 

Death  Warrants  not  Signed 
by  Queen,  nor  Secretary 
of  State   941. 

Deaths,  False  Registration 
of,  Penalty  for    87 

Dean  of  Chapel  Royal,  Elec- 
tion and  emolument  of  28?, 

Debt,  Discharge  for  Im- 
prisonment for.  How  ob- 
tainable  1303 
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Debt,  Liability  for  in  Ire- 
land  409 

Debt,  National,  Increase  by- 
War   1575 

Debt  of  the  United  States  356 

Debt  for  Wife's  Necessaries  910 

Debtor's  Effects.  Where 
■  Debtor  is  Abroad        ...  985 

Debts  of  Ladies  represen- 
ted as  Wives,  Liability 
•of  Reputed  Husband  ...1168 

Debts,  LiabiUty  of  Hus- 
band for  Wife's  after  se- 
paration with  Allowance  64 

Deca]idolle,  Botanist,  Ac- 
count of   2912 

Deceased  Wife's  Sister, 
Marriage  with  by  S3otch 
Law   3010 

Defamation  of  Character, 
Remedy  and  Special 
Damages   2142 

Ik^felici  Condemned       ...  561 

Defence  at  Law  of  Persons 
wiio  are  Poor    919 

Delayed  Warrant  for  Local 
Improvement,  The  Limit 
'  of  its  Enforcement  ...2198 

Deposit  of  Title  Deeds,  in 
Cases  of  Mortgage       ...  1M7 

Deodar  Seed,  instruction 
forSowing  and  Managing  2417 

Dervish,  Race-horse,  Per- 
formance of    2529 

Deserters  can  be  pursued  872 

Desertion  by  a  Husband, 
Settlement  of  the  Wife. . .  1809 

Desertion  of  a  Second  Wife, 
and  Assignment  of  Pro- 
perty to  Children  of  the 
i'irst.  How  Punishable...  2164 

Desertion  of  Wife  by  Sea- 
men, Liability  to  Arrest  2933 

Desertion  of  Children,  Date 
at  which  the  Union's  Lia- 
bility commenced        . . .  2214 

Despard, Colonel,  Executed  806 

Destitute  Eemales,  Refuge 
for  368 

Dewell,  William,  Revived 
after  Execution  1190 

Diamond,  Mode  of  Esti- 
mating the  Value  of  the  550 

Diamonds,  Why  the  Nine 
is  called  the  "Curse  of 
Scotland"  323 

Dibdin,  Charles,  Career  of...  273 

Dice  chargeable  with  Stamp 
Duty  and  Licence  ...1477 

"Dieuet  MonDroit,"When 
lir.st  used  ?   1095 

Digit,  Etymology  of       ...  200 

Dilapidations  to  Premises, 
Recoverable  under  Agree- 
ment only  1961 

Discount,  Effect  of  Raising 
Rate    2976 

Discounts  and  Trade      ...  1083 

DisKcnting  J-*laces  of  Wor- 
a»nip.  Establishment  of  2769 

Distemper  in  Horses,  Symp- 
toms and  Cure  of        ...  2138 


Distraining  for  Rent,  Te- 
nant's Goods,when  liable  1232 

Distraining  for  Tithes, 
Right  of  Rectors  ...2174 

Distraining  and  Possession  1009 

Distraint  where  Tenant  re- 
mains in  Possession  after 
expired  Term    6 

Distress  for  Rent,  Charges 
for  Appraisement  above 
£20    1841 

Distress  for  Rent,  Legal 
costs  thereon   1547 

Dividends,  List  of  Un- 
claimed  1098 

Diving  Bell,  When  first 
applied,  and  by  whom  ...  178 

Division,  What  is  a         ...  515 

Divorce  cainiot  be  obtained 
where  the  parties  are 
tainted    70 

Divorce,  Expense  of       ...  364 

"Do  Good  by  Stealth,"  &c.. 
Quotation   762 

Dockyard,  The  largest     ...  703 

Doctors  attending  Servants  991 

Dog  Medicine,  Recipe  and 
Instruction  for   134i 

Dogs,  Damage  done  by, 
Owner's  Liability  ...2158 

Dogs,  Duty  upon  Borrowed  21)74 

Dogs  Killed  by  Dog-spears 
not  Actionable    2039 

Dogs  used  for  Drauglit 
Subject  the  Owner  to 
Penalties  1518 

Dogs,  Liability  for  Damages 
of  Mischevious    2030 

Dollar,  Value  of  American  619 

Domesday  Book,  What  is 
it  ?   76 

Dominoes  not  an  Unlawful 
Game  except  when  Played 
for  a  Consideration  ...1883 

Dominoes  a  Legal  Game  of 
Chance,  If  not  Played  for 
Money  or  Money's  worth  1372 

Doxology,  Origin  and  Ex- 
planation of    2706 

Draft,  Corrupt  Spelling  of,  27 c4 

Dragoman,  The  Race-horse, 
Performance  of  1390 

Drags  for  Scent,  The  best 
Kind    2587 

Draining  of  Wells,  Compen- 
sation for   1660 

Dramatic  Lectures  not 
necessary  to  be  Licensed  1899 

Draper's  Company's  School  895 

Drowned  at  Sea,  Errors  re- 
specting Bodies   997 

Drum- Major,  Regimental 
rank  of    2920 

Drunkard's  Cloak,  The   ...  24;5 

Dry  Rot,  Best  Remedy  for  1770 

Duck  Shooting  how  Con- 
ducted on  the  French 
Coast    2451 

Duke  of  Wellington,  Vessel, 
Draught  of    2525 

Duke  of  York,  Funeral  of  2664 

Duke  of  York,  Death  of  ...  206i! 


Dukes,  Titles  by  which  they 
may  be  Addressed       ...  19S0 

Dumb-bells,  Proper  Weight 
of   714 

Dunmow  Flitch  of  Bacon  2iyis 

Eagle,  Origin  of  the  Two 
Headed   905 

Earthenware  Pots  Liable 
to  Seizure  under  the 
Weights  and  Measures' 
Law   2131 

East  India  Company, 
Origin  of    69 

East  India  Company, 
History  and  Possessions 

^of   1474 

East  India  Company, 
Origin  of   1  iso 

East  India  Company, 
Agents  to  Buy  and  Sell 
Tea  Repudiated  ...1602 

East  India  Company, 
Influence  of,  on  Trade  2850 

East  India  Civil  Service, 
Qualilication  of  Candi- 
dates   293Q 

East  Indian  Oilicers  Retir- 
ing Pension   1482 

Easter, Calculations  respect 
i^^S   ...    2990 

Eclipse,  The  most  Remark- 

.^able   311 

Eclipse,  Earliest  Observa- 
tion of  an  120 

Eclipse,  Total,  Account  of  2572 

Eclipse,  Race-horse,  Why 
so  named   1240 

Eclipse,  Race-horse,  His- 
tory of   405 

Eclipse,  Race-horse,  Per- 
formances of    2343 

Edict  of  Nantes,  Conse- 
quences of   2702 

Edict  of  Nantes,  When 
Passed    2702 

Edward  III.,  King  of 
France   4S7 

Eels,  Nature  and  Habits  of  2162 

Eels,  The  Best  Way  of 
Stoping   1731 

Egerton,  Mr.,  ^  ote  of     ...  2 1 19 

Lggs,  Experiments  on     ...  2620 

Egypt,  The  Plagues  of    ...  569 

Elder-down, How  Obtained  3012 

Election  of  Coroner,  Qualili- 
cation of  Voters  ...  2110 

Elgin  Marbles,  Account  of  814 

Elis,  Race-horse,  Perfor- 
mance of    2400 

Ehzabeth,  Queen,  AVhere 
Born    41 

Ellington's  First  Appear- 
ance  819 

Ely-place,  Holborn,  In  what 
County?   1169 

Emancipation  of  Slaves  ...  255S 

Embezzlement,  Where  the 
Guilty  Party  is  not  a  Ser- 
vant ...      .'   71 

Embroidery  Work  in 
France   1193 
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iiinigrants,  Government, 

Privileges  of    206G 

Emperors  of  Russia,  Aver- 
age Durations  of  their 

Reigns   115: 

Employers  not  Compelled 
to    give  Characters  to 

Servants   

England,  Xavy  of  

England,  Army  of  

England,  Population  of  ... 
England  and  France,  Arms 

of.  By  whom  Quartered  287G 
England,  France,  and  Rus- 
sia, Relative  Strength  of  1162 
England,  not  an  Island  ...  265 
.English  and  Scotch  Cows. . .  577 
.-English  Crown,  Claimants 

to   

Enlistment  of  Soldiers,  At- 
testation Before  Justices 
Enrolling   Societies,  Ex- 
pense of   1030 

Ensign's  Commission,  Cost 
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Exeter  Hall,   Opening  of  2S3i 

Exeter  Hall  Inscription, 
Translation  of    2799 

Exeter  Hall,  Extent  of  Ac- 
commodation   2639 

Escutcheon,  Emblems  of 
Widowhood  and  Bache- 
lorhood  2SS0 

Estates,  Encumbered,  Total 
Produce  of  Sale  ...  1561- 

Eton  School  Founded     ...  66S 

Euripides,  Pronunciation 
of   313 

Evergreens,  AVhen  Best 
Pruned    2325 

Exile  of  Erin,  Who  Written 
by   683 

Extinguishing  Fires,  Fire- 
man's Right  to  Enter 
Premises    20331 

Eye-glasses,  Evil  of        ...  568 


of 
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Entail,  Cutting  off  an 
Entering  of  Apartments, 

Mode  of  Procedure 
Entire,  Origin  of  the  Word 

in  Public  Houses   153 

Epaulettes,  Origin  of  ...2690 
Equerries,  Her  Majesty's, 

Duties  of  2616 

Equinoctial  Gales,  Periods 

of   372 

Era,and  Pcriod,Meanings  of  753 
Ericsson,  Steam-ship,  Di- 
mensions of    663 

Esquire,  The  Title  of  ...  114: 
Esquire,  Use  of  the  Title...  610 
Excelsior,  Explanation  of 

Term    303: 

Exchequer  Bills,  Origin  of  295 
Exchequer  Bonds,  Method 

of  Purchasing    2002 

Exchequer  Bonds,  Value 

aiid  Convertibility  of  ...  2S20 
Excise,  Age  of  Admission 

to  the   430 

Excise,  Information  in  Re- 
spect to  Possession  and 
Use  of  Adulterated  Ar- 
ticles   2080 

Execution  of  Mr.  Steele's 
Murderers,Persons  killed 

at   1308 

Executions  for  Shoplifting  1199 
Execution  of  Arrest,  Con- 

seqences  of  Delay  ...1953 
Execution,  Revival  after  1190 
Executors,  Dilapidations  1013 
Executors,    Liability  for 

Rent  of  Premises  ...  1917 
Executors,  Privileges  of  ...  949 
Executors,  Powers  in  Right 

of  Wife   879 

Executors  may  not  Charge 

for  their  Services         ...  139 
Executors  Bound  to  Fur- 
nish Proper  Accounts  ...  730 
Executors,  Application 
Against    62| 
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Fairs,  Celebrated    56 

Fairs, Authority forHoliday  5G5 
False  Spelling  from  Sound, 

Illustrations  of    2956 

Fandango,  Race-horse,  Per- 
formances of    2904 

Fails,  Antiqviity  of   68 

Farnborough,  Lord,  When 

Created   1090 

Farren,  Miss,  Last  Appear- 
ance of   2317 

Fares  to  Gravesend  in  1817  2f5S 
Farthings,  Queen  Anne's...  Ill 
Farthing,  Origin  of  the  ... 
Fashions,  Origin  of 
Father    not    Liable  for 
Support  of  Son's  Family 
During  Enlistment 
Father's  Right  Over  Chil- 
dren, Common  Law  ...1127 
Fath(^r's  Responsibility  to 
Support     a  Deserted 
Married  Daughter       . . .  1965 
Father  Compelled  to  Pay 
for  Necessities  for  Son 

Under  Age   654 

Father,   Liability  of  for 

Son's  Debts    155 

Fauntleroy,  When  Hanged  2379 
Fauntleroy,  His  Death  by 

Hanging  Established  ...1249 
Fee  Simple  Explained  ...  441 
Fee  F'arm  Rent,  Limit  of 

Recoverjr  of  Arrears  ...2124 
Feet,  Origin  of  Small,  in 

China   

Felons,  Countries  in  Which 
they  may  be  Arrested  ... 
Felt,  How  First  Discovered 
Female  Friendly  Societies, 
Non-responsibility  of  the 
Husbands  of  the  Officers  1585 
Ferries  on   the  Thames, 

Value  of   406 

Fernery,  Hints  for  Manage- 
ment of    2334 

"  Fiddle-Faddle,'*  Founda- 
tion of    2245 

Field  Marshal,  Origin  of 
the  Rank   2765 
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Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold, 

Description  of    3023 

Fillibuster.  Derivation  of 

the  Term  1146 

Finisterre,  Pronunciation 

of   245 

Fniger,  The  Engaged  ...  60S 
Fins  bury.  Its  Relation  to 

the  Lord  Mayor   775 

Fire  of  London,  Effects  of  2308 
Fire,  People  among  whom 

it  was  Unknown  !  1080 

Fire  of  London,  Descrip- 
tion of    2325 

Fire     Brigade  Officers, 

Wages  Given  to   2937 

Fire,  Danger  of  Breaking 

Out  537 

I  Fires,  Laws  Relating  to  ...  o71 
Fireworks,    Exposed  for 
Sale,Subjectsto  a  Penalty  1650 

Fish,  Senses  of   2494 

Fish  in  Connection  with 

Sleep    2491 

Fish,  Rule  in  Catching    ...  2499 
Fish,  Testaceous,  Described  2(35'J 
Fish,    Crustaceous,  De- 
scribed  265G 

Fisherman's  Races  ...1014 
Fishes,  Number  of  Species  310 
Fishing,  The  Best  Times 

and  Places  for    2472 

Fishing,     Directions  for 

Casting  Line    242(> 

Fitz,"  Derivation  of  ...  22 
Fitzgerald,  Daniel,  When 

Shot  163  4 

Fitzherbert,  Mrs.,  Account 

of    2832 

Fixtures,  Right  of  Removal  88'c) 
Fixtures,  Agreement  for. 
Between  Outgoing  and 
Incoming  Tenant  ...1987 
Flags  as  National  Emblems  2605 
Flatman,  Jockey,  Perform- 
ance   2886 

Flamsteed,    John,  First 

Astronomer  Royal  ...  123 
Fleet   Marriage  Register, 

Where  Kept    2639 

Fleet  Ditch,  When  filled  up  2310 
Flies  Walking  on  the  Ceil- 
ing  1137 

Flim-flam,"  Derivation  of  22it> 
Flitch  of  Bacon  at  Dun- 
mow,  Particulars  of  ...2628 
Floats   for   Fishing,  The 

Best  Kinds    2459 

Florin,  Origin  and  Value  of  2905 
Flowers,      To  Deposit 

Crystals  upon   1470 

Florida,  Pronunciation  of  269 
Fly  in  an  Express  Carriage  591) 
Fly  and  Race-horse,  Rela- 
tive Speed  of    5C8 

Fly  Fishing,  Phenomenon 

in   2458 

Flying  Dutchman,  Race- 
horse, Amount  Sold  for  2392 
Flying  Dutchman  and  Vol- 
tigeur.    Particulars  of 
their  Match   1370 
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Flying Chiiders  and  Eclipse  102S  I  French  Invasions,  Unsuc- 
Flying  Dutchman  and  Vol-        |    cessful,  Instances  of 


tigeur   1035 

Fogs,  London,  Cause  of  ...  2626 
"  Follies  of  Science,"  The 

Six  251 

Fonthill  Abbey,  Incident 

in  Sale  of   2770 

Food  in  Germany   42 

Foot   Guards,    When  in 

Canada   1319 

Footman,  Running   911 

Ford,  Mr.  Horace  A.,  What 

Famous  for    2422 

Fordham,  His  Winnings  ...  1019 
Foreign    Titles  Require 

Royal  Permission        ...  101 
Fore- Shortening  Ex- 
plained  628 

Forged  Bank  of  England 
Notes,  Mode  of  Detec- 
tion   3002 

Forgery,  How  Affected  by 
Previous  Conviction  for 

Misdemeanour   2216 

Forgery  by   a  Husband, 

Punishable  by  the  Wife  1574 
Forks,  Earliest  Notice  of  95 
Fortune  Telling,  an  Offence 

Under  the  Vagrant's  Act  1707 
Foundling  Hospital,  Inten- 
tion of  the  Governors  . . .  2983 
Foundling  Hospital,  Its  Ob- 
jects 1158 

Fourpenny   Pieces,  When 

Issued    148 

Foxhounds    Running  i 
Two  Packs,  Rule  of  Pn 

cedence   2386 

Foxhunting,  Regulation  in 

Running   1623 

Foy,  General,  Died  ...  6G6 
France,  Porportion  of  Poor 

in   705 

France,  Number  of  Births 

in    2982 

Fiunce,  Peace  with  ...  797 
Frg.nce,  Population  of  ...  978 
Fraud,  How  Dependent  on 

False  Personation  ...  2220 
Frankfort,  Distance  to  ...1459 
Fraudulent    Removal  of 

Goods  Defined    2058 

Freedom  of  the  City,  Privi- 
leges of   

Freehold  Property  and  Ad- 
ministration   

Freemason,  A  Lady 
Freemasons'  Lodges,  Bene- 
fits of   

Freemasonry,  The  Stuarts 

Connection  with   2533 

Fren  hConstitutions,Num- 

ber  of  Changes  in  ...2778 
French  Plays,  When  Com- 
menced   2624 

French  Flour,  Wi  th  Rye  ...  813 
Female  Voters,  Qualilied 
for  Vestries  and  Church 

Rates   1234 

French  Language,  Words 
in    621 


2749 
16 


2S24 


1185 
1097 


942 


French  Territory,  Extent  of 
Friday,  Why  Thought  Un- 
lucky  64  i 

Friendly  Societies,  Disso- 
lution of,  How  to  be  ef- 
fected   2060 

Friendly  Societies,  Sick  Pay 

How  to  be   Construed  1873 
Friendly  Societies,  E legi- 
bility for  Certain  Bene 

fits  181s 

Friendly  Societies,  Con- 
struction of  Rules,  and 
Distribution  of  Funds  ...1853 
Friendly  Societies,  The  De- 
finition of  Work  when  in 
Receipt  of  Allowance  ...1742 
Friendly  Societies,  Claims 
on   the   Death   of  the 

Second  Wife   1720 

Friendly  Societies,  Irregu- 
larity of  Oaths  to  Secure 

Sick  Pay   1881 

Friendly  Societies,  Liability 
of  the  Stewards  for  Pay- 
ment  1935 

Friendly  Societies,  Misap 

plication  of  Funds  ...1972 
Friendly  Societies,  Resig- 
nation of  Trustees  ...1973 
Friendly  Societies,  Female, 
Responsibility    of  the 
Husbands   of  Members  1585 
Frost,  Williams,  and  Jones, 

By  whom  Defended  ...  936 
Fruit  Trees,  Instructions  in 

Planting   1739 

Fruit  Exposed  for  Sale  on 
Sunday,      Subject  to 

Penalty   1903 

Fruit    Trees,  Removing 

Moss  from    2336 

Fruit  Trees,  When  best 

Pruned    2323 

Fruit  Trees,  Diseases,  How 

bo  Eradicate    2397 

Fruit  Trees,   Origin  and 

Cure  of  Diseases  in  ...  2401 
Fruit  Borders,  Best  Method 

of  Keeping   1717 

Fulton,  Robert,  Cause  of 

Death    2829 

Funding  System,  Par- 
ticulars of    2339 

Funerals,  Hiring  of  W omen 

at    2632 

Furious  Driving,  Ap- 
plicable to  Carts  drawn 

by  Dogs   2080 

Furnished  Apartments 
taken  under  Verbal 
Agreement,  Legal  Notice 

to  Quit   1847 

Fuschias,  Introduction  of  2443 

G,  the  Letter,  Pronuncia- 
tion of   526 

Galileo  Invented  the  Pen- 
dulum   75 

Galileo,  Pronunciation  of . . .  269 


Galvanic  Current,  Velocity 

^  of   307 

Game,  What  is  so  considered 
and  by  whom  it  may  be 

^Killed    ...  1558 

Game,  Trespass,  How  Con- 
stituted  1245 

Game  Reservation,  License 

given  by  a  Tenant        ...  2200 
Game,  Live  and  Dead,  Dis- 
tinction of  Trespass  and 

Non-trespass   1596 

Garcia  Manuel,  Note  re- 
specting  2514 

Garcia,  Paidine,  Particulars 

^of,   2514 

Garden   Walks,  Manage- 
ment of    2299 

Gas,  first  known    574 

Gas,  for  Heating  Green- 
houses, Considered      ...  1766 
Gas  Lights  Introduced  into 

London    2678 

Gas,  Which  Town  was  First 

^  Lit  by    9G9 

Gas,  Streets  First  Lit  by ...  969 
Gas  Tar,  Its  best  mode  of 

Application   178I 

Gavel-kind,  Tenants  in  ...  u7o 
Gavel -kind.  Explanation  of 

^  Term    2873 

Genaro,  The  Pedestrian, 

History  of  

Gentleman,  What  is  a 
Gentlewoman,  Home 

Decayed   

George  £.,  Death  of  

George  II.,  Death  of 
George  III.,  Death  of  ... 
George  IIL,  Particulars  of 

Reign       ...    2650 

George  IV.,  Death  of  ...  2687 
Gerard,  Marshal,  Anecdote 

of   

Germany,  Wages  and  Food 


for 


2418 
519 

801 
2687 
2687 
2687 


603 


1    42 

Gestation,  Period  of  inD(> 

mestic  Animals   107 

Goethe's  First  Essay  ...  206 
Gog  and  Magog,  Origin 

and  Recognition  of  ...2899 
"  Going  the  Whole  Hog." 

Origin  of  the  Saying  1093 
Gold,  Composition, Value  of  2(i3 
Gold  Six  Shilling  Pieces  ...  1149 
Gold   and    Silver,  Legal 

Marks  of   259S 

Gold  Fish,  AVhen  Intro- 
duced  106 

Gold  and  Silver  Consumed 

in  Europe  669 

Gold  Coin,  Waste  of  ...  G69 
Gold  Coin,  Introduction  of  1149 
Gold,  Consumption  of  in 

Manufactures   1183 

Golden  Square,  Level  of  149J 
Golden  Rose,  Description 

of   3015 

Goods,    Fraudulent  Re- 
moval of   205S 

Good,  Daniel,  When  Exe- 
cuted  2318 
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Goods  Illegally  Seized,  Re- 
coverable by  Action     ...  1G63 
Goods   Clandestiuely  Re- 
moved   2031 

Goods  of  Disputed  Value 
to  be  Returned  when 
Pavment  is  Resisted  ...1652 

Goocls  Detained  for  Debt 
not  Legally  saleable    ...  2034 

Goodwood  Course,  Length 
of   795 

Goodwood  Stakes,  Walked 
over  for   144 

Goodwood  Races,  In- 
auguration of    2894 

Goos^  at  Michaelmas      ...  228 

"Gordian  Knot,"  Why  so 
called   210 

Gordon's  Riot's,  Lord 
George   1193 

Gorhambury,  Race-horse, 
Performance  of   2461 

Gospels,  When  Written  ...  2»jl4 

Governments,  Forms  of 
Colonial   15S2 

Government,  Emigrants 
Priviiegesandlmmunities  206G 

Grains  of  Paradise,  Nature 
and  Properties  of  ...2840 

Grains  of  Paradise,  Penalty 
for  Using   2840 

Grafting,  Instructions  for  2451 

Grafting  Oaks,  Directions 
for   2301 

Grandchildren's  Liability 
for  their  Grandparents' 
Support   12S3 

Grdudfathers'  Liability  for 
their  Grandchildren's 
Support  ...  1230 

Grand  Jury,  Right  to 
Inspect  Depositions     ...  204 

Grammar,  "are"  or  "is"  ...  4i8 

Grapes,  Ease  of  Cultivation  2439 

Grass,  Parent  of  Corn    ...  782 

Grave  Stones,  Sanction  re- 
quired for  the  Erection  of  20C9 

Great  Eastern  ( Steam 
Ship)  Dimensions       ...  34 

Groat  Britain  Steam  Ship 
Grounded   982 

Great  Mastodan,  Descrip- 
tion of   •    ...  3012 

Great  Western  Railway, 
When  opened  to  Bristol  2659 

Great  Britain,  Population 
of,  with  Colonies  1163 

Greenhouses,  &c..  Bad  Con- 
trivances for  Heating  ...1771 

Green  Park,  When  First 
Lighted  with  Gas        ...  2290 

Gretna  Green  Marriages 
are  Legal    674 

Gretna  Green  Marriage, 
Certificate  of    638 

Giaour,  Signification  of  the 
Term    2550 

Gibraltar,  Height  of  Rock 
of    72 

C4ig:s  Used  by  a  Farmer  for 
Business  and  Pleasure 
not  Exempt  from  Duty  1670 


Gilead,  Balm  of,  What  is  it  ?  727 

Gin,  Excise  First  Laid 
Upon   171 

Gin-lane,  In  Hogarth's 
Picture,    Authority   for  2640 

Ginger,  Requsites  for  the 
Growth  of    2421 

Ginger-beer,  Considered  a 
Prohibitory  Article  of 
Sale  within  the  Mean- 
ing of  the  Act   1494 

Gretna  Green  Marriages, 
Origin  of  149 

Grey,  Earl,  Date  of  Death  .  1354 

Greyhound  Coursing  not 
Chargeable  with  Game 
Certificate  1298 

Grimaldi,  Farewell  Benefit 
of   2314 

Grisi,  Julia,  Earnings  of  ...  2721 

Grisi,  Madame,  Sum  Paid 
for  Singing  in  America...  2535 

Gr(,und  Bait,  The  Effi- 
cacy of    2466 

Gi  ano  Water,  How  to 
Jlake    2342 

Guano  Water,  Directions 
for  Mixing   2361 

Guardian  of  Poor  Law, 
Qualification  for  2812 

Guardians  of  Children, 
Qualifications  for  Voting  1931 

Guarantees  must  be  in 
Writing   306 

Guests,  Liability  of,  For 
Vayment  for  Refresh- 
ments   2806 

Guinea  Pigs,  Best  Food  for  2594 

Guildhalls,  Origin  of      ...  290 

Gullivers  Travels,  V»^ho  by.  566 

Guineas,  Why  so  Named ...  2747 

Gun,  Evidence  of  Using,  to 
Kill  Game  1216 

Gunpowder,  Manufacture 
and  Sale  of  25S7 

Gunpowder,  Invention  of  .  600 

Gunpowder  of  Various  Na- 
tions 531 

Guns,  How  Fired  by 
Sportsmen   2498 

Gutta  Percha,  Who  Dis- 
covered it'?  130 

Gutta  Percha,  Pronuncia- 
tion of    91 

Guy's  Hospital,  Account  of 
the  Founder    273 

Guy's  Hospital,  Income  of  2996 

Gynerium  Arg{mteum 
How  to  Sow  and  Rear  ...  2324 

Gipsies,  Origin,  Etymology, 
&c  190 

Gipps,  Sir  George,  Particu- 
lars of    2453 

Girondists,  The,  Who  were 
they?   142 

Girondists,  Origin  and  De- 
scription of    2759 

Girls,  Refuge  for    220 

Girls,  Asylum  for   2979 

Girls  Cease  Growing  ...1001 

Gladstone,  Mr.,  is  the  Son 
of   834 


Glass,  Invention  of         ...  138 

Glass,  Introduced  into 
England   350 

Glass,  Remission  of  Duties 
on    2772 

Glass,  Art  of  Making  Intro- 
duced  490 

Glass,  In  Windows  For- 
merly not  a  Fixture  ...1087 

Glasgow,  Revenue  Yielded 
by   535 

Glasgow  Theatre  Burnt  ...  65 

Glebe  Land  and  Freehold  746 

Globes,  Artificial,  The  most 
Remarkable    2735 

Globe's  Surface,  Estimate, 
Number  of  Square  IMiles  1570 

Glove,  Etjmiology  of  the 
Word    240 

Glasgow,  Extent  of  Electo- 
ral District    2973 

"H,"  Hints  for  its  Correct 
Use   -  1241 

"  Hab  or  Nab,"  Authority 
for   2247 

Habeas  Corpus  Explained .  347 

"Habendum,"  Meaning  of  716 

Hackett,  George,  Convict, 
Account  of  2019 

Hackney  Coaches  Started  .  432 

Hail,  Cause  of    474 

Hailstones,  The  Largest 
Known    2i2 

Haileybury  College,  Func- 
tions and  Benefits  of  ...2743 

Hair,  Why  Man's  is  more 
Liable  to  Fall  oft*  than 
Women's  715 

Halfpenny,  Origin  of  the...  551 

Halos,  Causes  of    44 1< 

Hamilton,  Death  of  Fourth 
Duke  of    273S 

Hamilton,  Lady,  Early  Ca- 
reer of    2303 

Hancock  and  Reed,  The 
Pedestrians,  Perform- 
ances of   1424 

Handel's  Monument,  De- 
scription of   3029 

Handel's  Commemoration, 
Account  of   3023 

Handwriting  not  an  Index 
of  Character    505 

"  Handy-dandy,"  Origin  of 
the  Term   2248 

Hangman's  Fees    986 

Hanover,  Escutcheon  of. 
How  Disposed  of   2520 

Hanover  Chapel,  When 
Begun   2610 

Hanover,  When  Erected 
into  a  Kingdom   2756 

Hans  Town  School  of  In- 
dustry   508 

Hans  Towns,  Their  Origi- 
nal Number    25 

Han  way,  Jonas,  First  who 
carried  an  Umbrella    ...  124 

Hapsburg,  Origin  of  tlie 
House  of  Austria   49 

Hare,  Speed  of  the  1374 
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Hares,  Liability  for  Killing  1216 
Hares,  Right  of  Tenant  to 

Kill  on  his  Own  Land  ...  2230 
Hares,  Pla^'es  and  Times 
for  Swiftest  Running  ...  2388 

Hardinge,  Lord,  Particu- 
lars of   1425 

Harriers,  Management  of .  2374 

Harvest  Moon,  Time  of 
Appearing   2666 

"  Harum  Scarum,"  Syntax 
of,  Traced   2249 

Hastings,  Marquis  of.  By 
whom  Succeeded   2850 

Hastings,  Trial  of  AVarren .  1063 

Hat,  Poetical  Reasons  for 
Wearing  a  White  One  ...  1147 

Hats,  First  Worn   86 

Hansen,  Invented  Tele- 
scopes  145 

Hawkers  of  Home-made 
Goods   992 

Hawkers  of  Tea  Compelled 
to  take  out  Licenses    ...  1336 

Hawkers  of  Tea,  Not  Sub- 
ject to  a  License,  Under 
Certain  Restrictions    . . .  1992 

Hawkers'  License,  Evaded 
by  Selling  by  Sample  ...  1885 

Hawkers'  License,  Deputed 
in  Servants   1878 

Hawkers'  License  not  Re- 
quired in  Public  Mar- 
kets 1995 

Hawkers  not  Warranted 
in  Entering  on  Premises 
by  Virtue  of  their  License  1648 

Hawking  Birch  Brooms 
without  a  License,  Penal  1678 

Hay,  Consumption  of,  In 
London    51 

Headache,  Sick,  Cure  for  44 

Healths,  Drinking,  Origin 
of    37 

Hearing  the  Voice  Two 
Miles  Distant    99 

Hearing  and  Remand  of  a 
Prisoner  on  the  Lord's 
Day  1817 

Heart,  The,  Its  Pulsations.  820 

Hedge,  Right  of  Owner  of  893 

Hedges  and  Ditches  as 
Boundaries,  How  to  be 
Measured  1998 

Hedges,  Value  of  1141 

Hedgehogs,  Their  Nature 
and  Uses  1693 

Hegira,  Race-horse,  Per- 
formance of   2347 

Heir  Apparent  to  the 
Throne   925 

lleir-at-Law  in  Special 
Case  1015 

Heir-at-Law,  Adverse  Pos- 
session   63 

"Helter  Skelter,"  Deriva- 
tion of    2250 

Henry  IV.,  Marriage  of  ...  2645 

Henry  Seventh's  Chapel, 
Antiquity  and  Cost  of 
Erection    3036 

Henry,  Dr.,  Account  of  ...  606 


Hens  Eating  Eergs,  Best 

Mode  of  Correcting  ...  2372 
Herbarium,  Hints  for  the 

Management  of   2395 

Heroine,  Pronunciation  of.  160 
Herring  Pishing  Duties  of 
Men  Employed  in      ...  2398 

Hibberd,  Jockey,  Perform- 
ances of    2882 

Hieroglyphics  Explained...  496 

Hill,  Rowland,  Account  of.  2S38 

Hiring,  Contract  of  .      ...  1025 

"  Hurry  Scurry,"  How 
Pormed  and  Used       . . .  2262 

Hoare,  Prince,  Dramatist, 
Date  of  Death   1452 

"  Hobson's  Choice,"  Origin 
of   413 

"  Hocus  Pocus,"  Authority 
for   2252 

"  Hoddy  Doddy,"  Meaning 
and  tlse  of   2253 

"  Hodge  Podge,"  From 
what  Corrupted   2254 

"  Hoity  Toity,"  Derivation 
of    2255 

Holborn  Hill,  Rise  of     ...  632 

Hollies,  Transplanting, 
Rules  for   2338 

"  Holy  Maid  of  Kent "  Exe- 
cuted  1069 

Home  and  Colonial  School 
Society,  Particulars  of  ...  2538 

Homer,  The  Greatest  Poet  981 

Honeymoon,  Origin  of  the  339 

"  Hook  or  by  Crook,"  Ori- 
gin of   131 

"  Hookey  Walker,"  History 
of   1064 

Hop  Consumption,  Amount 
of   1450 

Hop  Duty  for  1854- 5     . . .  Id07 

Hop  Duty,  Rate  of  Old  and 
New  1252 

Hops  Introduced  into  Eng- 
land  645 

Horse  with  Splents,  is  he 
Sound  or  not  ?    2573 

Horse  Guards,  Institution 
of  the   329 

Horse  Guards,  Cost  of  Lieu- 
tenants' Commissions  . . .  693 

Horse  Training,  Average 
Charge  for  1385 

Horse  Pulling,  Directions 
for  Cure  of   2408 

Horses  in  London   543 

Horses,  Amount  of  Food 
Necessary  for    2661 

Horses'  Shoes,  How  Re- 
garded in  Racing  .      ...  2i88 

Horses,  Age  and  Growth  of  2477 

Horses,  Colour  Indicating 
Breed  1541 

Horses,  Number  of  Teeth 
Belonging  to    2661 

Horses,  Feet  of.  Applica- 
tion for    2577 

Horses,  Rearing  of  Cured  2575 

Hospital,  The  Foundling, 
Conditions  of  the  Admis- 
mission  of  Children     ...  824 


Hospital,  Residence  in.  In 
Connection  with  a  Pau- 
per's Settlement  182S 

Hospitals,  Liability  of  to  - 

Poor  Rates  1905 

Hottest  Day  in  1855  ...  507 
Hottest  Part  of  the  Globe .  604 

Hounds,  Artificial  Scent 
for   2587 

Hounds,  Peculiarities  in 
the  Scent  of    2507 

Hounds,  Management  of. 
In  Hunting   3512 

Hounds,  Variety  in  Habits 
of   23S2 

Hounds,  Food  and  Exercise 
of   2A:74i 

Hounds,  Indian  Meal,  As 
Food  for   21^7 

House  Let  in  Separate 
Tenements,  By  Whom 
Rates  are  Payable       ...  217S 

House  of  Commons  Situa- 
tions, In  whose  Gift     ...  1453 

House  Duty,  By  w^hom 
Payable    2822 

Houses  of  Parliament,  Diffi- 
culty of  Burning   2867 

Hours  Fatal  to  Life,  Sta- 
tistics of  1307 

Houses,  Defects  in  1039 

Housekeepers,  Charities  in 
Aid  of    837 

"Hubble  Bubble,"  Origin 
and  Application   2256 

"Hubbub,"  Use  of  and 
Authority  for    2257 

Hudson,  Jeffrey,  Descrip- 
tion of    2689 

"Hugger  Mugger,"  Signifi- 
cation and  Derivation  ...  2258 

Human  Race,  Progress  of 
the  571 

Humble,  Pronunciation  of.  2272 

"  Humpty  Dumpty," 
Source  of   2259 

Hungerford  Market,  Why 
so  Called   677 

Huns,  Account  of  the  ...1049 

Hunter's  Rules  for  Rearing 
Healthy  Children      ...  759 

Hunting  Covers,  Advice 
Respecting   24'89 

Hunton,  The  Quaker, 
When  Hanged   1451 

"  Hurdy  Gurdy,"  Origin  of 
Name   2260 

"  Hurly  Burly,"  Syntax  of, 
Traced    2261 

"  Hurly  Burly,"  Origin  of 
the  Term  no 

Husband  Marrying  Widow, 
Liability  as  to  Debts    ...  lOOG 

Husband  and  Wifl3,  Sepa- 
ration by  Consent .      ...  357 

Husband  Advertising,  that 
he  will  not  Pay  yVife's 
Debts  400 

Husband,  Derivation  of 
Title   2877 

Husband,  Money  Due  to 
Deceased  340 
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Husband  who  ^farries  a 
WidovF,  Limit  of  Liability 
for  Children   998 

Husband  whose  Wife  De- 
serts him   935 

Husband  Compelled  to 
Give  Wife  Support  Pro- 
portionate to  his  Means  .  876 

Husband  Dying  without 
a  Will,  Wife's  Right    ...  188 

Husband,  Second,  Liability 
of,  For  Wife's  Debts    ...  300 

Husband,  Forgery  by. 
Punishable  by  the  Wife  1574 

Husband  Liable  for  Debts 
of  Wife  prior  to  ^larriage  660 

Husband  and  Wife,  Sepa- 
ration, Wife's  Debts,  By 
whom  Payable    2054 

Husband  and  Wife,  Tran- 
sactions with  Plea  of  Set- 
off  1901 

Husband,  Desertion  by, 
Wife's  Settlement .  ...1809 

Husband's  Goods  Disposed 
of  by  the  Wife  Recover- 
able by  Action   2354 

Husband's  Desertion,  and 
Wife's  Second  Marriage, 
Penal  Consequences    . . .  2929 

Husband's  Goods,  Removal 
of.  Liability  2018 

Husband's  Liability  for 
Wife's  Debts  after  Sepa- 
ration, With  Allowance  64 

Husband's  Liability  for 
Wife's  Necessities .      ...  910 

Husband's  Liability  where 
Wife  Applies  to  Parish  873 

Husband,  the  Mode  of  Pro- 
ceeding against  a  Wife 
for  the  Recovery  of  his 
Children   14S1 

Hussar,  Origin,  Significa- 
tion of  Ter  m    2732 

Hussars,  Cost  of  a  Commis- 
sion in  the  1184 

Hutchinson,  John,  Trainer, 
Date  of  Death   112G 

Hutton,  The  Forger,  When 
Executed   1422 

Hyde  Park,  Extent  of     ...  1407 

"  Higgledy  Piggledy,"  from 
What  Source  Corrupted .  2251 

I.O.U.'S,  Legal  Evidence...  1 

"  I  Deliver  this  as  my  Act 
and  Deed"   737 

lago  Beat  Ion    159 

Ice,  Accident  on,  in  Vic- 
toria Park  2714 

Ice  House,  Ventilation  for.  2293 

Ides,  Roman,  Explanation 
of    254S 

Illegal  Removals,  Liability 
or  those  who  Aid  Tenants  27 

Illegitimate  Persons, 
Rights  of  943 

Illegitimate  Children, 
Charge  on  Legacies  to  ...  882 

Illegitimate  Children,  Sta- 
tistics of   740 


Imperial,  Recipe  for       ...  2431 
Impounded    Cattle,  Lia- 
bility of  Impounder  for 

Supply  of  Food   2076 

Incense,  What  Substances 

Derived  from  ?    856 

Incomes  Derived  from  Bet- 
ting Chargeable  with  In- 
come Tax  1^25 

Income  Tax,  Antiquity  of  .  2773 
Income  Tax,  Increased  As- 
sessment, Mode  of  Pro- 
cedure   2991 

Income  Tax  Penalties  At- 
tached to  Evasive  Re- 
turns  1578 

Income  Tax  on  Purchase 

Money   1522 

Income  Tax  in  Connection 

with  Life  Insurance  ...1526 
Income  Tax,  Claims  upon 

Children's  Earnings     ...  1530 
Income  Tax  of  Relieving 
Officers,  Deductions  Al- 
lowable  1797 

Income  Tax  Applicable  to 

Wages   2S2.1 

Income   Tax  Deductions, 

When  Made   1328 

Income  Tax,  Mortgagee's 

Deductions  1532 

Income    Tax  Collectors, 

What  Required  of  them  1325 
Income  Tax,  Collision  be- 
tween Master  and  Ser- 
vant   2964 

Income  Tax  and  Insurance 

Premiums  1181 

Income  Tax,  Deduction  for 

Life  Insurance  Duty  ...  1919 
Income  Tax  in  Connection 

with  Building  So(!ieties  1887 
Income  Tax,  with  Life  In- 
surance Deductions     . . .  2329 
Income  Tax,  Assessment  of 

Piece-workers'  Wages  ...  2995 
Income  Tax,  Exemptions 

of  Schoolmasters  1724 

Increased  Rent  Demanded 
in  Writing  Payable  by 

the  Tenant  1G82 

Incubation,  Period  of.  In 

Domestic  Fowls   107 

Indecent  Assaults,  Their 

Nature  and  Punishment  1617 
Indentures  Lost  or  Burnt  945 
Indentures,  Substitution 

of  Fresh    958 

Independence  of  the  North 
American  States,  When 
Acknowledged  by  Eng- 
land  1G39 

India,  Retirement  of  Offi- 
cers who  have  Served  in .  673 
India,  Government,  East, 

Pay  for  Troops    849 

Indian  Ink,  A  Misnomer...  651 
Indian  Meal,  As  Food  for 

Hounds,  Considered  ...2197 
Indian   Merchant  Navy, 
Procuring  Appointments 
in   710 


Indian  Army,  Promotion  in 


2827 


2531 
416 


1913 


the  513 

Infant    Orphan  Asylum, 

Opening  of  

Inheritor,  Race-horse,  Per- 
formance of   

Injuries  in  the  Streets  ... 
Innkeepers  Lien  on  Arti- 
cles Left  in  Lien  of  Pay- 
ment   

Inquisition,  Origin  of  the  .  442 
Insect  Bites  and  Stings, 
New  Cure  for     ...      ...  433 

Insects,  Plan  for  their  De- 
struction  1760 

Insects,  How  to  be  De- 
stroyed  1696 

Insects  on  Turnips,  How  to 

Destroy    2425 

Insects,  Collecting   418 

Insects,  The  Number  of 

British    328 

Insects,  Their  Effect  on 

Verbenas    2328 

Insects,  Their  Nature  and 

Havoc    2307 

Insects,  Varieties  of,  De- 
scribed   2376 

Insects,  Various,  Habits  of  2415 
Insects,  Varieties  of,  De- 
scribed  2409 

Insolvent's  Prospective 
Property  Liable  to  Credi- 
tors  1471 

Insolvents,  Rights  of  Credi- 
tors of   733 

Insolvents     Claims,  To 

whom  Payable   1342 

Insolvents,  Assets  and 
Debts,  How  Adminis- 
tered  1272 

Insolvency,   Small  Debts 

Under  303 

Inspectors  of  Weights  and 
Measures.  Right  of  Ap- 
pointment,   Vested  In 

Whom   2104 

Insurance  Office,  Dangers 

of  New   294 

Insurance  Premiums  and 
Insurance,  House  Compen- 
sation Allowed   1437 

Insurance,  Recovery  when 

Partial   1115 

Interest  for  Money,  The 
Best  Channels  for  Ob- 
taining   2331 

Interest  for  Money  Lent, 

Not  Restricted  by  Law...  1350 
Interest     on  Purchase 
Money  Chargeable  for 
Breach  of  Agreement  ...  1855 
Interest,     As  Affecting 

Statute  of  Limitations  . . .  250 
Interest  Affecting  Statute 

of  Limitations   1110 

Interest,  Legal    312 

Interest,  to  Make  Exces- 
sive, Legal   330 

Intestate  Persons  Children, 
Disposition  of  Property 
Among   1290 
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Intestate,    Two  Sisters, 

Property  of   1051 

Intestate,  Property  of     ...  698 
Intramural  Interments, 
Prohibitions  and  Conces- 
sions  1431 

Ion  ran  Second  to  lago   ...  159 
Irish  Bishoprics,  Reduc- 
tion of   271G 

Iron  and    Coal,  Annual 

Vahieof   679 

Iron  Greenhouses,  How  to 

Remove  the  Defects  of ...  1711 
Iron,  Action  of  Heat  upon  2854 
Iron  Crown  of  Lombardy, 

Description  of    2751 

Iron  Pavement,  Experi- 
ment with   2893 

Isle  of  Man,  Sold  to  the 

Crown   189 

Isinglass,  Etymology  of  731 
Italic,   Why  Words  are 

Printed  in  it  in  the  Bible  301 
Italy,  Population  of .  ...  360 
Italy,  Number  of  Births  in  2982 

Janissaries,  When  Slaugh- 
tered  193 

Japan,  China  Properties  of  2552 
Jerrold,  Douglas,  Born  ...  659 
Jersey,  Economy  of  Living  1175 
Jersey,  Economy  of  Living 

in   1433 

Jersey,  Memoranda  of    ...  2618 
Jews,  Kingdom  of,  De- 
scribed   2701 

Jews,  Massacre  of  the    ...  81 
Jew's  Har p.  Why  so  Called  667 
Jockeys,  Regulations  Re- 
specting  2164 

"  John  Bull,"  Origin  of  ...  oi4 
Johnson,  Samuel,  jMemo- 

randa  of  1318 

Joint  Stock  Companies, 
Mode  of  Ascertaining 
Names  of  Directors  and 

Promoters   2998 

Joinville,  Prince  de.  When 

Born    2528 

Judge's  Order  not  Super- 
seded by  Statute  of  Limi- 
tations  143 

Indian  Calendar,  When 
Corrected,     And  by 

Whom   1410 

Juries  must  be  Unanimous  1220 
Jurors  in  Criminal  Cases  1158 
Jurors,  LiabiUty  of  House- 
holders to  Serve   2927 

Jury,  Trial  by.  Etymology, 

Ojigin,  &c  186 

Justice  of  the  Peace,  Quali- 
fication for  1102 

Justice  in  Eyre,  Significa- 
tion of    2746 

Justifiable  Homicide  in 
Cases  of  Burglary .      ...  1969 

Kaleidoscope,  Etymology 

of  the  Word    476 

Kay,  John,  Account  of   ...  3030  i 
Kean,  Edmund,  Did  not 
Act  at  the  Lyceum      ...   410 ' 


Kean,  Edmund,  Played  at 

the  Old  English  Opera  .1029 
Kean,  &c..  Performed  To- 
gether     •••    403 

"  Keeping  the  Peace,"  Na- 
ture of  Binding  Over  ...  2380 
Kemble  and  Aiken,  Duel 

Between,  When  Pought  1389 
Kemble,   &c.,  Performed 

Together  403 

"Kemble  Pipe,"  Why  so 

Called?   857 

Kensington  Gardens,  Ex- 
tent of   1407 

Kent  and  the  Heptarchy  639 
Kentish  Eire,  Origin  of  920 
Ketch,  Jack,  Not  a  Sworn 

Officer   434 

Kew     Gardens,  When 

Mostly  Visited   1606 

Killing  Game  without  Cer- 
tificate,  Evidence  Ne- 
cessary for  Conviction ...  1330 
King  Tom  ran  Second  to 

Andover   4 

King  or  Queen  Never  Dies  891 
King  of  the  French,  Origin 

of  Late    2734 

King    Herod,  the  Race- 
horse, When  Poaled  ...  1420 
Kings,  Average  Duration 

of  their  Reigns  1152 

King's  College,  Pounded...  668 
King's     Death,  Conse- 
quences of...      •'■      ...  2711 
Kissing  under  the  Misletoe  6S0 
Kisaing  under  the  Misle- 
toe, Origin  of   1630 

Kitchen  Garden  Borders, 

The  Best   2280 

Knight,  Origin  of  the  Titl  e  90 
Knighthood,  Eunctions  of  2533 

Knock- Knees  692 

Knock-Knees,  Simple  Cure 

for  1129 

"  Knock  Under,"  Origin  of  1101 
Knowles,    Sheridan,  Ac- 

■  count  of    2878 

Knowledge  is  Power,  By 

Whom  First  Said  .  ...  157 
Koh-i-Noor,   Account  of 

the  2717 

Kossuth,  Pronunciation  of  257 

La  Belle,  Race  Horse,  Per- 
formance of   2551 

Labour,  Historical  Prices  205 

Lace  First  Made    207 

Laconic,  What  is  it  ?  ...  1143 
Ladies'  Guild,  Functions 

and  Benefits  of   2685 

Ladies'  Dresses,  Legisla- 
tion upon  in  1639      ...  902 
Lady,  Origin  of  the  Term  1150 
Laiy,  Etymology  of      ...  287 
"Lady   of  Lyons"  PrO' 

duced   1023 

Lancaster  Castle,  Age  of 

its  Tower   915 

Land,  I'roportion  of  Culti- 
vated and  Uncultivated  140 
Land,  Limit  for  the  Re-  j 
covery  of  Land  or  Rent  1463 ' 


Land,  Extent  of  in  the 

United  Kingdom  ...1320 
Landlord,  See  Distramiug, 

notice  sent,  c&c. 
Landlord    and  Tenant, 
Counter  Claims  between. 

How  set  off   2012 

Landlord  and  Tenant,  Ac- 
oeptance  of  Keys  no 
Proof  of  Tenancy      ...  1877 

Landlord  and  Tenant,  Use 
Partial  and  Whole  of 
Certain  Apartments    ...  1 9  ii 

Landlord  and  Tenant,  No- 
tice to  Quit  Tenements 
Taken  by  the  Year  ...1927 

Landlord  and  Tenant, 
Terms  of  Agreement  Re- 
quiring a  Stamp  1225 

Landlord  and  T  nants' 
Agreement,  Cases  when 
the  Stamp  is  Required...  1514 

Landlord  and  Tenant,  Re- 
pairs, Fixtures,  Dilapi- 
dations, &c  1304 

Landlord  and  Tenant, 
Market  Gardener's  Fix- 
tures  1536 

Landlord  Accepting  Rent 
for  New  Occupier  841 

Lands,  Adjoining  Settle- 
ment of  Boundary  Dis- 
putes  1998 

Landlord,  Sending  Key  to, 
by  Agent,  Who  Respon- 
sible  2162 

Landlord  may  Sell  Pro- 
perty without  giving 
Tenant  Notice    365 

Landlord's  Title,  Unassail- 
able by  Tenant.  1292 

Landlord's  Right  to  Dis- 
train after  a  Lease  has 
Expired    ...  6 

Lambert,  Daniel,  Weight 
of    2903 

Lapwing,  Race-horse, 
Death  of   2902 

Larceny,  Si.:gular  Case  of  18G5 

Larceny,  Embezzlement 
and  Breach  of  Trust 
Defined   1807 

Lawns,  The  Best  Kinds  of 
Shrubs    for   2510 

Lawns,  How  to  Keep  and 
Preserve  1749 

Lawns,  Directions  for 
Keeping   1708 

Lawsuit,  The  Longest  on 
Record   1500 

Lay  of  Last  Minstrel,  Pub- 
lication of   2776 

Layard's  Discoveries,  Ac- 
count of   2G80 

Lead  l^roduced  in  Great 
Britain   852 

Len  ses  Valid,  Although  not 
Drawn  by  an  Attorney...  1672 

Leases  of  Houses,  Ascer- 
tained Value  of  1897 

Leases,  By  Whom  they  can 
be  Drawn  and  Cliargcd 
for   2283 
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Leases,  Repairing,  Lia- 
bilities Under   

Leather   Hangings  First 

Supplied  by   

Leeks,  When  Pirst,  and 
Why  W  rn  by  Welsh- 
men   

Legacy  Duty  not  Payable 

by  a  Wife  

Legal  and  Solar  Year,  Dis- 
tinction between  

Leeral  Tender  for  £100,  &c. 

Legal  Tender,  Wliat  Con- 
stitutes it  ?  

Legatee,  Death  of  a 

Legatees  should  not  be 
Witnesses  

Legerdemain,  Race-horse, 
Performance  of  

Legitimacy  not  Secured  by 
the  Marriage  of  the 
Parents  Subsequent  to 
the  Birth  of  the  Child  .. 

Legion  of  Honour,  Institu 
tion  and  Conferment  of  2901 

Lemonade,  Recipe  for    ...  24:50 

Lentils,  Their  Nutrition ...  818 

Leopold,  Annuity  of  Prince 

Letters,  Abolition  of  Privi- 
lege of  Pranking  

Letters  Acknowledging  the 
Safe  Arrival  of  Bills  and 
Notes  not  Chargeable 
with  Stamp   

Letter-carriers,  Qiialifica- 
tion  for   

Letters  and  Parcels  Di- 
rected to  an  Apprentice 
not  to  be  Opened  by  the 
Master   

Levee,  Explanation  of 

Liberty  of  the  Press,  Toast 
when  First  Given 

Libraries,  IVational,  Ex- 
tent and  Privileges  of  .. 

Licensed  Victuallers'  Act, 
When  Passed   

Licentiate  of  the  Apothe- 
caries' Company,  Privi- 
leges and  Powers 

Life,  Hours  most  Fatal  to  1307 

Life,  Duration  of  in 
Various  Animals   127 

Life,  No  Presumed  Limit 
to  in  Law  1112 

Life  Annuity  Office,  How 
to  Obtain  Information... 

Life  Boats,  Invention  of. 

Life  Guards,  Lowest 
Stature 

Life  Guards,  When  Last 
Out  of  England  ... 

Life  Interest  in  Property, 
Power  Under 

Life  Policies,  Value  of 

Lighthouses,  Number  of  in 
the  United  Kini^dom  .. 

Lime  for  Horticultural 
Purposes  ... 

Limitations,    Statute  of, 
When  Debtor  has  Re-  | 
sided  beyond  the  Seas  ...   loi  I 


725 


197 
1409 


1331 
690 


863 
2541 


1443 


930 


1863 
734 


1638 
2748 


2562 
2728 


12 


1984 


763 
2730 


718 
...  1319 


235 


2599 
1736 


I  Limitations,  Statute  of. 
Judges'  Order  not  Super- 

I    sededby    143 

Limitations,    Statute  of. 

Extends  to  Jersey       ...  461 
Links,  When  Last  Used  ...  2865 
Literary    Pensions  and 
Gifts,  under  what  Clause 

Granted   1999 

Little  Charley,  Race-horse, 

Performance  of   2892 

Little    Ned,  Race-horso, 

Death  of   2900 

Liveries  Supplied  to  Ser- 
vants  315 

Liverpool,  Revenue  Yielded 

by   535 

Liverpool    and  London, 

Shipping  of    432 

Liverpool,  Duty  on  Goodo 

Imported  at    74S 

Livery  Stables,  Meaning  of 

the  Term  1001 

Lloyd's  (Underwriters), 

when  Established  ...  10 
Loan,  Contracted  by  Queen 

Elizabeth   33 

Loan  Societies,  Acceptance 
of  Property  under  Insol- 
vents' Estate   2138 

Loan  Societies,  Precautions 

in  the  Formation  of  ...  1030 
Loan  Offices,  Facilities  for 

Opening   1213 

Loan  Offices  UnenroUed, 

Cautions  Against  ...2941 
Loan  Fund  (Vfilson's),  Ac- 
count of   2016 

Loans,    Responsibility  of 

Surety  for  Payment  of...  2936 
Lobb,  Mr.  Thomas,  Disco- 
vered Gutta  Percha     ...  130 
"Lobster,"  Origin  of  the 
Term  as  applied  to  Sol- 
diers   195 

Lock,  Matthew,  Account  of  285S 
Locks  in  Scotland,  Trea- 
sures and  Privileges  of  2116 
Locks,  The  most  Ancient  61 
Lodger's  Goods  Avho  has 

Decamped   7^2 

Lodger's  Goods  Liable  to 

Seizure   132 

Lodger's   Goods  may  be 

Distrained  773 

Lollards,  Who  were  They  ?  lis 
London,  Right  of  to  Elect 

Sherifl's   1031 

London,  Cause  of  its  Fogs  262ti 
London,  Animal  Food  Con- 
sumed in  558 

London,  Extent  of  tlie  Port 

of    1G2 

London,  Routes  from  to 

Various  Capitals  M59 

London,   Temperature  of  1210 
London  University  College 

Founded   6G8 

London   Bridge,  Cost  of 

Erection    ...  131.0 

London,  Revenue  Yielded 
by   535 


London  to  St.  Petersburgh, 

Distances   (537 

London  Bridge  Built      .  .  .  428 
London  Bridge,  Single  Ex- 
istence of   2722 

London    and  Liverpool^ 

Shipping  of    431 

"  London  Assurance,"  when 

first  produced   1375 

London  Bridge  Carriage 

Way,  Dimensions  of  ...  140G 
Lcndon  Bridge,  Removal 

of  Houses  and  Shor)s  . . .  2722 
Long  Bows,  Original  Use  of 

in  Battle   2923 

Longest  Days  in  Various 

Parts  of  the  World  ...  231 
Lombard  Street,  Origin  of  586 
Lombardy,    Number  of 

Births  in   2982 

Lord  Mayor,  Expenses  of  271 
Lord  Mayor,  Peculiaritv  of 

Office    "...  2773 

Lord  Mayor  of  London  as 

Regards  Fin sbury  ...  775 
Lord  Mayor,  Nuniber  and 

Locality  of  2S61 

Lord    Mayor    not  Privy 

Councillor  975 

Lord  ]\Tayor,  not  Lord  of 

the  Manor  of  Finsbury  1238 
Lord  Mayor's  Show,  what 

Year  Omitted    2522 

Lord  Mayor's  Oath  of  Office  1238 
Lord's  Day,  Definition  of 
Unlawful  Sports  Prohi- 
bited by  Law   lO'T 

Lord  of  the  Manor,  Claims 

of  on  the  Soil   ;  •;  s 

Lorication,  the  Term  Ex- 
plained  I3i)i 

Lorimer,  the  Term  Ex- 
plained  1394 

Lost  Cheque,  Refusal  to 
Pay    when  Presented, 

Consequences    2036 

Lotteries,  the  Last  Legall}'- 

Allowed    2660 

Lotteries,Introductioninto 

England   3048 

Lotteries,  Foreign  1106 

Lotteries,  Foreign,  British 
Subjects  Liable  to  Penal- 
ties for  Taking  Shares 

Therein   1581 

Louis  XII.,  Who  was  the 

Mother  of   60 

Louis  XVI.  Guillotined  ...  1014 

"  Love"  Produced  1024 

Lucan,  Earl  of.  Account  of  2593 
Lucas,  Midshipman,  His 

ict  of  Bravery    900 

Lucifer  Matches,  Etymolo- 
gy of  the  Name   216 

Luggage,  How  Chargeable  279S 
Lunatic  Wife,  and  Hus- 
band's Change  of  Resi- 
dence, J\raintonanc3 
Chargeable  to  Whom  ...2182 
Lunatics, PaAipor  Criminal, 
Settlement  Parish,  De- 
fined  2198 
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Lycaeum,  The  Original  ...  572 
Lying-in  Hospitals  ...1071 

Lyre  and  Harp    695 

Lytton,  Sir  Edward  Bul- 

wer,  Account  of   266S 

Macintosh,      Sir  John, 

Death  of  161 

Macready,  W.  R.,  Career  of  2098 
Macready,  Mr.,  Date  of 

lletirement   1360 

Madras,  AYhen  Colonized 

and  Made  a  Presidency  132G 
Magistrates    Salaries  in 
England  and  Wales,  Re- 
turns of  1393 

Magistrates'  Jurisdiction 
between  Servants  and 
Masters   1231 

Magistrates'  Orders  in 
Cases  of  Masters  and 
Servants  Final   1713 

Magistrates'  Clerks'  Fees, 
By  Wliom  Payable      . . .  2120 

Magnetic  Current,  Speed 
of  the   45S 

Magnolia,  Date  of  Intro- 
duction  1565 

Magyar,  Pronunciaiion  of  486 

Mahogany,  How  Long  it 
takes  Growing    829 

Mail  Coaches,  Origin  of  ...  204^ 

Maillard,  Oliver,  Account 
>of   436 

Majendi  and  the  Pulse   ...  812 

Majority,  Precise  Show  of 
Attainment    2942 

Makes  away  with  Pro- 
perty  930 

Malakholf,  Attack  on, 
Date  of,  And  under 
whose  Command        ...  180 

Maldon,  First  Roman 
Colony   1037 

Malibran,  Earnings  of    ...  272 L 

Malibran  Sung  with  Tem- 
pleton   689 

MaUbran,  Where  Buried?  19 

Malta,  How  Beseiged     ...  229S 

Malthusian  Theory,  Wlio 
Originated  the    571 

Mamelukes,  When  De- 
stroy el   193 

Man  Obtaining  Money 
under  Promise  to  Marry  421 

Man's  Power  of  Lifting  ...115)7 

Manchester,  Extent  of 
Electoral  District        ...  2073 

Manning,  Mrs.,  Arrested 
at   924 

Mannings,  Execution  of 
the  158 

Manton,  Joe.,  Account  of  2S05 

Manure,  Liquid,  Doubtful 
Application  of   1730 

Manure  for  Mangold  Wur- 
zel.  Directions  for  Wix- 
ing  2.378 

Marchant  Executed  ...1189 

Margate  Sea  Bathing  In- 
firmary  1201 

Mario,  Si^or,  Sum  Paid 
for  Singing  in  America...  2535 


Marines,  What  are  They  ?  937 
Marines,  Royal,  Entering 


the  466 

Mark,  Value  of  the         . . .  1135 
Markets,  Illegal,  Except  by 
License  from  the  Crown 

or  Act  of  Parliament   1518 

Marquis  of  Rockingham, 
Race-horse,  Winner  of 
the  First  St.  Leger      ...  14l!6 
Marlborough,  Dimensions 

of  the  Ship    524 

Maroons,  Whom  so  Called?  2  517 
Marriage  in  Minority,  Con- 
sequences of    2022 

Marriage  (Re-marriage)  of 
Persons  who  have  been 
Separated  1154 


Marriage,  False  Declara- 
tion ;  its  Effect  on  the  Va- 
lidity of  the  Contract...  1819 

Marriage  Ring,  Finger  for  1030 

Marriage  with  Deceased 
Wife's  Sister    742 

Marriage  with  Deceased 
Wife's  Sister   1040 

Marriage  with  Deceased 
Wife's  Sister,  under 
Scotch  Law   3010 

Marriage  with  Deceased 
Husband's  Brother      ...  1040 

Marriage  after  Seven  Years 
Absence  of  First  Wife  ...  1042 

Marriage  Contracted  Un- 
der Supposed  Denth 
should  be  Re-solemnised 
when  Death  has  Occurred  1042 

Marriage  between  Protest- 
ant and  Catholic,  Neces- 
sary Ceremonies  1949 

Marriage  License,  Cost  of  1003 

Marriage  Act,  Royal  Pro- 
visions of  1021 

Marriage,  Promise  of,  made 
by  a  Married  Man       ...  979 

Marriage  of  Protestants  by 
Roman  Catholic  Priest  957 

Marriage  Registers,  whore 
kept  922 

MaL'riage  between  a  Pro- 
testant and  a  Catholic  ...  553 

Marriage  of  Minors  by  Re- 
gistration   906 

Marriage  Rights  of  Prin- 
cess Royal   ...  912 

Marriage  Between  French 
Roman  Catholics,  and 
English  Protestants   878 

Marriage  where  Previous 
Husband's  Death  is  Un- 
proved  156 

Marriage  of  Minors        . . .  706 

Marriage  Before  Registrar 
Legal    15 

Marriage  by  License,  Law 
and  Cost  of    259 

Marriage,  Where  Husband, 
Supposed  to  be  Dead, 
Proves  to  be  Alive       ...  35 

Marriage,  Wills  Alfected  by  211 

Marriage  (Second),  and 
Property    where  First 


Husband  Proves  to  be 

Alive   362 

Marriage  Costume,  Gentle- 
man's  370 

Marriage,  Promise  of  by 

Minor   395 

Marriage,  Gentleman  Can 
Obtain  Damages  from 
Lady  for  Breach  of  Pro- 
mise  429 

Marriage  may  be  Set  Aside 

.  for  Fraud  109 

Marriage,  When  xVgreed 

Upon   '     ...  483 

Marriage,  When  Lady  has 

Stated  Her  Age  Falsely  509 
Marriage,  Relationships 

Dissolved  by  Death     ...  532 
Marriage      with  Step- 
Daughter    539 

Marriage,  Breach  of,  Writ- 
ten Proof  not  Essential  626 
Marriaire  Between  Uncle 

and  Niece  613 

Marriage,  Breach  of  Pro- 
mise of.  When  Actions 
may  be  Brought  for     ...  2356 
Marriage  Act,  Royal,  why 

Enacted   2518 

Marriage  Under  Assumed 

Name    175 

Marriages     by  Lunatics, 

how  Considered   2558 

Marriage  of  Queen  Victo- 
ria, Incidents  Connected 

with   2700 

Marriage,  First  Celebration 

of    2703 

Marriage  by  Register,  Di- 
rections for    2968 

Marriage  by  License,  Parish 

Qualiiication    2959 

Marriages,  Prohibited,  their 
Consequences  and  Penal- 
ties 1333 

Marriages,  Null  and  Void, 

to  be  Re-solemnised    ...  1275 
Marriages,  Facts  Respect- 
ing Ceremony  of,Fees,&c.  1092 
Marriages,  Gretna  Green, 
Persons  Married  cannot 


Re-marry  953 

Marriages,  Olden  Form  of 
Announcing    929 

Marriages  where  Descrip- 
tions are  Erroneous    894 

Marriages  Between  Cou- 
sins  700 

Marriages,  Gretna  Green, 
are  Legal  674 

Marriages  Legal  in  any 
other  Country,  Legal  in 
This  674 

Marriages,  Origin  of  Gretna 
Green   149 

Marriages  Fleet,  Registers 
of    2839 

Married  Men,  Liability  of 
for  Illegitimate  Children  232 

Married  Women's  Property, 
Reversion  of  to  the  Hus- 
band 1404 
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Married  Women,  Legal  Po- 
sition of   • 

Married  Women  Debarred 
from  Holding  Stock    ...  2327 

Marrj^ins:,  Legal  Hours  for  914 

Marrying,  Legal  Age  of  ...  335 

Marseillaise  hymn,  origm  ot  31b 

Marshal,  Fmictions  of,  in 
the  United  States        ...  2612 

MartjTS  in  Queen  Mary's 
Reign,  Computed  Num- 
ber of   1392 

Mary  Copp's  Value  1050 

Mary,  Queen,  Where  Born  ?  41 

Mary-le-  Bone,  Origin  of  . . .  21 

"  Massaniello"  First  Pro- 
duced  1032 

Masonic  Royal  Annuity 
Fund   1150 

Masons'  Labour  when  St. 
Paid's  was  Built   732 

Master,  Death  of,  as  Affect- 
ing Apprentices    611 

Master  not  Bound  to  Pay 
Apprentice  during  Ill- 
ness  557 

Master,  Breach  of  Cove- 
nant Towards  Apprentice  24 

Master  may  Chastise  Ap- 
prentice  583 

Master  in  the  Navy,  His 
Duties   826 

Master's  Power  over  Ap 
prentice   720 

Masters  Liable  for  Giving 
False  Characters  to  Ser- 
vants   219 

Masters  Liable  to  be  Sum- 
moned for  Neglecting 
their  Apprentices  1689 

Ma^ster  and  Servant,  Disso- 
lution of  Contract  Be- 
tween,through  Imprison- 
ment for  Debt   1827 

Masters  and  Servants,  Com- 
promise for  Debt  1833 

Masters  and  Servants.P  rior 
(;ontra<jt  Binding        ...  1921 

Mate  in  the  Royal  Navy, 
Rank  of  Designation    ...  25G1 

Mathematician,  Race- 
horse, Performance   of  2527 

Mathews,  Charles,  His 
First  Appearance        ...  102 

Mawworras,  How  Curable  2579 

Maynard,  When  Executed  1422 

Mayor  of  London,  Formerly 
Styled  "Baililf"   661 

Mealy  Bug,  Best  Method 
of  Destroying   1750 

Measures,  English,  Varie- 
ties of    2589 

Measures,  What  Drinking 
Vessels  can  be  so  Legally 
Considered   1262 

Mechanics'  Institutes,  Ori- 
ginated by  842 

Medical  Charges,  Recover- 
able only  by  Qualified 
Practitioners   1435 

Medical  Degrees  in  Ame- 
rica 299 


198 


397 

4S2 


728 
768 


Medical  Diplomas  1151 

Meerschaum,  Whence  Ob- 
tained ?   

Meerschaum  Pipes  First 

Introduced   

Melanctlion  Library 
Members    of  Parliament 

Formerly  Paid   

"Men  Change  their  For- 
tune," Quotation 
Men  and  vVomen  in  Eng- 
land, Proportions  of  ... 
Menai  Bridge,  Dimensions 

of   

Menot,Michael,Acf:Ount  of  43. 
Merchant    Service,  Boys 

Entering  the    292 

Mesmerism  Introduced  by 

Anthony  Mesmer  ...  131 
Meteora,  Racing  Mare  ...  36:5 
Methodist,  Origin  of  the 

Term    2754 

Metropolitan  Stakes,  Par- 
ticulars Respecting     ...  240(3 
Mezzo  Soprano,  Delinition 

of    3031 

Michel,  M.,  Trial  and  Ac- 

quitalof    202S 

Michaelmas  Goose   228 

Midshipman's  Pay  in  the 

xVavy   721 

Mil  bank  Prison,  Account 

of   2815 

Mile,  Various  Lengths  of 

in  Diilerent  Countries...  1476 
Military  Roads,  Why  so 

Designated    3025 

Militia  Billets  in  Boroughs, 

Innkeeper's  Liability  ...  1859 
Militia,  Commissions  in  ...  9i7 
Militia  cannot   be  Sent 

Abroad   465 

Militia,  Standard  Height 

for  the   967 

Militiamen,  Proceedings 

Against    for  Ab.sence, 

Counter  Plea   2102 

3Iilitiamen's   Families  as 

Paupers    40 

Milk  Legally  Saleable  by 

the  Pennyworth  1676 

Milk,      Substitute  for 

Mother's   91 

Milk,  Preservation  of  ...  273;i 
Milan  Decree,  Nature  of...  2755 
Minority   of  Males  and 

FemaLs   2516 

I  Millennium,  Etymology  of  263 
'  Milton's  Giandfatiier, 

Death  of   2795 

Mine,  The  Deepest  in  the 

World    619 

*•  Mind  Your  P"s  and  Q's," 

Origin  of   536 

Minnesingers,  Account  of  739 
Minnow,  Use  of  for  Bait...  2467 
Mind  cannot  be  Outlawed  6o5 
Minors  Married  by  liegis- 

tration   906 

Minors,  Marriage  of  ...  706 
Mirabeau,  Pronunciation 

of   269 
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'  Mischievous    Dogs  Kept 

Loose     on  Premises^ 

Remedy  for  Damage  ...  2030 
Misletoe,  Kissing  Under ...  G80 
Mites,  Use  and  Value  of  ...  2889 
Mixed  Tenancy,  Right  of 

Landlord  or  Incoming 

Tenant  to  Enter  1789 

Mohair,  What  is  it?  ...  592 
Monk,  General,  Career  of  2774 
Molasses  as  Food  for  Cattle  344 
Money,  Ellects  of  Issue  of 

Paper    2323 

Money  Lent  to  a  Married 

Sister,  How  Recoverable  2363 
Mone3%  Different  Sorts  of 

Described   2647 

Money,  I^ivostment  of  ...  349 
Money,  To  Obtain  £Q0  a- 

year  for  a  Person  Aged 

Forty- three 
]Money  of  Aged  People 
Money   Paid   by  instal- 
ments.     Question  of 

Stamped  Receipt 
Money  Borrowed  on  Life 

Policies   114  i 

Money,  Why  called  Ster- 
ling  1131 

Money  in  Saving's  Bank, 

When  Liable  to  Income 

Tax  1287 

Money  Lent,  Interest  not 

Restricted  by  Law  ...1350 
Money,  Value  of  in  Seven- 

teentli  Century   2937 

Moon,  Inlluence  of  upon 

Rain   

Moonlight,  Efl'ects  of  upon 

Animal  Matter  ... 
Monsoons  Explained 
Monument    of  London, 

Height  of  

Monument,  The  First  ii 

St.  Paul's  

Moore's  Almanack  First 

Printed   

Mooie,  Sir  John,  Killed 
xMoore,  Sir  John,  Author- 
ship of  the  Monody  on... 
Moutpensier,     Due  de, 

AVhen  Born    2528 

Monteiiore,     Sir  Moses, 

Honours  Conferred  upon  2745 
JMorganatic  Marriage  ...  1002 
Morganatic  Marriage, 

Nature  of   2582 

Mori,  History  of   2619 

Mortality,  Calculations  of  2704 
Mortgagees,  Liberty  to  pay 

olf  Money   2293 

Mosaic,  Art  of    591 

Moscow    and  Sebastopol, 

Distance  662 

Moskowa,  Battle  of  ...  518 
Moss  on  Fruit  Trees,  Best 

Method  of  Removing  ...  2336 
Mo.ss,  How  to  Extirpate  ...  2330 
Moss  on  Fruit  Trees,  How 

to  Remove   2385 

Moss  on  Orchard  Trees, 

Best  Plan  of  Removing  2355 
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Mother's  Liability  to  Sup- 
port JJaughter    990 

Mother's  Residence  in 
Bastardy,  Cp^ses  how  Ad- 
judicated upon   1251 

Mother  of  Thirty  Children, 

Singular  Case   29ol 

3Iother-of-PearI,  Yvliat  is 
it?  119t 

Mother-of'Pearl,  Forma- 
tion of   2910 

Mourning,  Colours  Worn 
in  Diti'erent   Countries  103 

Mount  Parnassus,  Inci- 
dent in  the  Performance 
of    2881 

Mountain  Ash,  How  to 
Manage   1721 

Moustache  'Worn  by  Clergy  899 

Mozart,  Account  of      ...  2915 

Mulattoes,  What  are  they  ?  908 

Mum,  Beverage,  How 
made   27G1 

Mummy,  Why  so  called?  502 

Multiplication,  Difficul- 
ties of   1085 

Murder,  An  Acquital  for 
Bars  a  Se :  ond  Trial     ...  128  i 

Murde]-,  Legal  Af  rest 
without  Magistrate's 
Warrant  1875 

Murder,  What  to  do  when 
it  is  Suspected    858 

Murder,  Ancient  Punish- 
ment of   275 

Murderers,  Property   of  412 

Murdei-ers,  Disposal  of 
the  Bodies  of   109J< 

Murray,  Lindley,  Where 
Born  ?   478 

Mushrooms,  Directions 
for  Cooking   2423 

Musical  Notes,  Who  In- 
vented by    219 

Musical  Notation  In- 
vented by    850 

Muslin,  "  Book,"  jlanu- 
facture  of  2648 

Muscles,  Poisonous  Pro- 
perties in   2600 

Mussulman,  Origin  of  the 
Term  of   1438 

Xails  of  the  Hand,  Bla- 
nagemcnt  of    2681 

•'Namby  Pamby,"  Term 
Explained   2242 

Names  Feigned,  Justi- 
fiable and  Valid  1974 

Names,  Legal  i\Iethod  of 
Changing   930 

Names,  Proportionate  per 
centage  of  Various  ...3004 

Naples,  Pronunciation  of  269 

Napoleon  the  First's  Son, 
Death  of  1430 

Napoleon  I.,  Height  of    ...  941 

Napoleon,  Louis,  Is  the 
Son  of   870 

Napoleon,  Emperor, 
Course  Adopted  with 
Private  Lett(;rs  to      ...  2075 


Napoleon,  Louis,  Born  . . .  018 
Napoleon,  Louis,  Special 

Constable  921 

Napoleon,  Mother  of  Louis 

Described   2787 

Naptha,  Nature  and  Pro- 
perties of   2651 

Nassau  Balloon,  Date  of 

First  Ascent   13S3 

National  Anthem,  AVhen 

Composed  and  Sung    ...  2674 
National  Benevolent  In- 
stitution, Eligibility  of 

Candidates    2837 

National   Debt,  Increase 

through  the  War      ...  15 
National  Debt,  Origin  of  218 
National  Guard  of  Paris, 

Organisation  of   2804 

Nature  Printing,  Descrip 

tion  of  Process    2833 

Naval  Assistant  Surgeons, 
Cost  of  Outfit,  and  Re- 
muneration  147: 

Navy,  Clerks  in  the.  Re- 
commended by   950 

Naval    Officers,  Various, 

Their  Duties    82( 

Naval  School,  Greenwich, 

Eligible  Candidates  for  296 
Navigators,  Who  were  the 

First?   749 

Neapolitan  Constitution, 
Settlement  of  the  Dy- 
nasty  1555 

Needles,  Steel,  First  Made  784 
Needles  First  Made  ...  302 
Needles,  Introduction  of 

into  England    2921 

Nelson  Buried    481 

Nelson,  Lord,  Funeral,  In- 
cidents of  

Nelson,  Lord,  Funeral  of.. 
Nelson,  Lord,  Funeral  Ac- 
count of   , 

Nelson,    Lord,  Honours 

Conferred  upon   2670 

Nelson's    Statue,  Height 

of    2801 

Nemours,  Due  de.  When 

Born?    2523 

Newniinster,  Race-horse. 

Performance  of   2481 

Nepaulese  Prince,  Particu- 
lars of    2520 

Now  Long  Annuities,  Equi- 
valent Value  of  ...  ...2500 

New  York  to  Liverpool, 

Distance  between        ...  2810 
News,  Origin  of  the  Word  561 
Newmarket,  Racing  Anti- 
quity of   

Newport  Riots,  Date  of  ... 
Newspapers,    Notes,  Re- 
specting   

Newspapers,  Origin  of  ... 
Newspapers,  Scotch,  The 

Earliest   1133 

Newspapers,  Early  Pro- 
gress of   337 

Newspaper,  The  First  Eng- 
lish  306 
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2752 


2750 
1036 


2238 
201 
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115 


Newspaper  Stamps,  Duke 
of  Wellington's  Funeral, 
Number  Issued  . . .  2241 
Newton,   Sir    Isaac,  Ac- 

^  count  of   3013 

Ney,    Marshal,  Circum- 
stances Connected  with 
his  Trial  and  Execution  16  iO 
Ney,  Marshal,  Career  of  .  2547 
"  Nick-Nack,"  Explanation 

•••    2263 

Niagara,  Pronunciation  of  2i)9 
Nicholas,  Emperor,  a  Free- 
mason  2513 

Nightmgale,  Miss,  her  Re- 

^^ligion    555 

N  ightingale.  Miss,  Date  of 
Embarkation  to  the  Cri- 
mea  1400 

Nightingales,  Varieties  of  560 
Nightingales,  Account  of... 
Nightmare,  Origin  of  the 

Term   

Nervous,  Proper  Use  of  the 

^^Word   1082 

Next  of    Kin,  Lists  of, 

where  to  be  Obtained  1970 
Ninety- three,  a  Race-horse, 

Account  of   1595 

Nobility,    Orders    of,  iii 

Great  Britain    59  i 

Noble,  Corn,  Origin  and 

Value  of    2757 

Nonconformist,  Name  hv 

whom  First  Taken  "  276  ^ 
Normal,  Etymology  of  .  .  291 
Norway  and  Sweden,  Union 

of    2731 

Noses,   National  Fancies 

Respecting  ...  533 
Notes,  To  Detect  Forged!"  3002 
Notes,  Persons  who  Receive 

Forged    1132 

Notice  to  Quit  by  a  Land- 
lord, not  rest  ricted  to  the 
Hours  Beioro  Noon     ...  160 <• 
Notice  to  (.,)uit.  nut  "Ro. 
stricted  to   a  Certain 

Hour   1(533 

Notice  to  Quit,  Service  of, 

Custom   1553 

Notices  to  Quit,  Misde- 
scription of  Premises  in  168 
Novels,  the  First  Recorded  713 
Nuisance  Removal  Act,  a 

Privy,  how  Considered  1727 
Nuisance,  Legal  Definition 

of  a...    43 

Numeral    Figures^  *  their 

Origin    551. 

Numerals,  First  Use  of  the  4-^2 
LSTutmeg,  Growth  and  Cul- 
tivation of   3033 

O  and  U  in  German  ...  587 
Observatory,  Greenwich, 

Who  Built  for    41 

Obstruction  in  Highways, 
How  to  be  Proceeded 

Against   1701 

O'Connell,    Daniel,  Sen- 
tence upon  Reversed  ...  1475 
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O'Connell,  Daniel,  Record 
of   2848 

Occupation,  House  ofHe- 
luge  for  Boys  and  Girls  220 

Odl  Fellows  in  America  516 

Odd  Fellows,  Where  and 
when  Originated?      ...  48 

Offers  to  Sell,  Wiien  Bind- 
ing and  when  Optional  1431 

Officers  who  Fell  in  the 
War   1017 

Oil  Consumed  in  Loco- 
motives  187 

O'Kelly,  Dennis,  Account 
of    2897 

Old  Bailey  Court-house, 
AVhcn  Built  and  when 
Enlarged  1398 

OUa  Podrida,  Meaning  of  55 

Olympic  Theatre,  When 
Burnt   1359 

Omnibus  v^eats.  Illegality 
of  Securing   1975 

Omnibus  Regulations, 
Laws  Concerning  them  2^52 

One-and-half  Yard  or 
Yards    605 

Onion  Maggot,  How  to 
Eradicate  2393 

Opera-house,  Burning  of  2i)67 

Opera,  The  First    287 

Orange  Trees,  Instruc- 
tions for  the  Culture  of  2373 

Or^ns,  History  of  the 
\ariation  of   14S4 

Organs,  Musical,  Relative 
Sizes  of  Large    141 

Organ,  Which  is  the 
Largest  in  the  World?  435 

Orleans  Family,  Pedigree 
of    2301 

Orleans,  Duke  of.  Guil- 
lotined  1014 

Orphan  Children,  Asylum 
for  508 

Osbaldeston's  Two  Hun- 
dred Mile  Match,  Date  of  1350 

Othello  and  lago,  Com- 
parison of  411 

"Ough,"  Final,  Two  At- 
tempts to  Show  its  Pro- 
per Sound   116G 

"  Ought,"  and  "  Aught," 
Distinction  between    ...  2950 

Overseers,  Title  to  Incur 
Expenses  for  Journeying 
and  Attorney   2218 

Oxford,  Number  of  Stu- 
dents at   1212 

Oyster  Beds,  Account  of  2576 

Pacific   Ocean.    Why  so 

called   858 

Paget,  Lord  William,  Ac- 
tion for  Crim.  Con. 
Aigainst  Lord  Cardigan  1067 

Paginini  Died    7 

Pailadian,  Origin  of  Term  2813 
Palmer,    The  Poisoner, 
Consequences     of  As- 
sumed Acquitalfor  Mur- 
der of  Cook   1412 


Palmer,  Trial  of,  Why 
Removed  1427 

Palmer's  Trial    342 

Palmer's  Stud,  Prices  Pro- 
duced at  Sale   1554 

Pampas  Grass,  Nature  and 
Growth  of  2344 

Pandora,  Pronunciation  of  343 

Panoramic  A^'iews,  First 
Exhibition  of   2910 

Panoramas,  N^Tien  First 
Exhibited   25S6 

Pantheon,  Oxford-street, 
Its  Erection  and  De- 
struction  2S46 

Paper,  Account  of  Early 
Manufacturing   3046 

Paj  er.  Invention  of       ...  317 

Paper  Money,  Issue,  Ef- 
fects of    2323 

Paper  Hangings,  Derived 
from    657 

Paper  Manufacture, 
Weights  and  Measures 
used  in   13  ">7 

Papier  Machie,  How  Made  573 

Papin,  D.,  Account  of     ...  926 

Paraphernalia,  Meaning  of  402 

Parents,  Liability  of  for 
Illegitimate  Children  ...  192 

Parents,  Liability  of  Chil- 
dren to  Support  them  121 

Parents,  Duration  of  their 
Controul  over  Children  374 

Parents  Support  all  Chil- 
dren Liable   1989 

Parents'  Controul  over 
Daughters    68  i 

Paris,  Statistics  of  its  Pro- 
ductive Industry         ...  1126 

Parish  Registers,  Fee  for 
Searching    622 

Parish  Settlement  of  a 
Widow  who  has  been 
Twice  Married   1S31 

Parish  Settlement  of  Chil- 
dren  1524 

Parish  Settlement  in  Con- 
nection with  Payment 
of  Rates   1939 

Parish  Settlement         ...  1211 

Parish  Settlements  in  Con- 
nection with  Bastardy  1577 

Parish  Settlement  of  Wife 
on    Husband's    Death  2232 

Parliamentary  qualification  3 , 5 

Parliament,  Etymology  of  22.3 

Parliament,  New  Houses 
Commenced    68G 

Farli-iments,  Duration  of  2860 

Parr,  Catherine,  Buried  at  1011 

Parrot's  Foot,  and  Medi- 
cine for   2G03 

Parson,  Origin  of  the  Term  278 

"  Partant  Pour  la  Syrie," 
By  M^hom  Composed  ...3014 

Partners  in  Trade,  the 
Extent  of  their  Voting 
Eligibility   1277 

Passages  to  the  Colonies, 
Legal   Qualiftcation  of 

'    Contractors   29o5 


Passports  for  Paris  Un- 
necessary   

Pasta,  Madame,  Latest 
Performances  of 

Paternity,  Disputed  Sur- 
gical Evidence  in 

Paternoster-row,  Why  so 
Called?   

Pauline,  Duchess  of  Nas- 
sau   

Paving  by  Householder, 
Former  Method  of 

Pawning  Unauthorised  on 
the  Part  of  a  Wife,  Sub- 
ject to  Conviction 

Pawn-ticket  not  Neces- 
sary to  be  Produced  if 
tlio  "Full  Interest  is  Ten- 
dered   

Pawnbroker,  Definition  of 
a,  Under  New  Act 

Pawnbrokers'  Signs,  Origin 
of   

Pawnbrokers,  Law  of 
Pledges   

Pawnbrokers'  Ticket  Suffi- 
cient Warrant  for  De- 
livery of  Effects   

Pawnbrokers'  Tender  of 
Money  and  Goods  in- 
stead of  Money  only  not 
Legal 

Pawnbrokers' 
of  Interest 
by  Penalty.. 

Pawnbrokers' 
Pledge,  Preliminary  Ad- 
vertisement   

Pawnbrokers  Detaining 
Property  

Pea-leaf  Soup,  Recipe  for 

Peace,  Nature  of  Binding 
over  to  Keep  the 

Peace  with  France  

Peace,  Proclamation  of  ... 

Pearl,  Mother-of,  Where 
Found   

Pears,  List  of  Various 
Kinds   

Pears,  Period  of  Ma< 
turity   

Pears,  How  to  Graft  and 
Grow   

Peerage  of  France,  When 
Abolished  

Peerage  of  France,  When 
Remodelled   

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  Speech  on 
Repeal  of  Corn.  Laws, 
When  Delivered  

Peel,  Capt.  William,  Ri- 
ding Performance  of  ... 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  Prin- 
ciples of  Explained 

Penal  Servitude,  Nature  of 

Pendulum.  Origin  of  the 

Pennies,  Silver,  When  in 
Use  

Penny  Banks,  Nature  and 
Management  of  

Peony  Seeds,  When  and 
How  to  Sow  them 


Overcharge 
Punishable 


Sale  of 


185 
1444 
1572 

222 

815 
2893 

1382 

1716 

404 
233 
670 

1929 

1694 
1686 

2150 

392 
2309 

2360 
797 
642 

1194 

2282 

2282 

2291 

2771 

2771 

1536 

1583 

2335 
3011 
75 

2727 

2304 

1728 
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Perambulators,  Liability 
for  Wheeling  on  Pave- 
ments  12S6 

Peritt,  Henry,  Pedestrian, 

Performance  of  23i7 

Perpetual  Motion,  Has  a 
Price  been  Offered  for 

its  Discovery  ?   1207 

Perspiration  Peculiar  to 

Men  and  Horses  ...  504 
Peter  Parley,  Real  Name 

of    2809 

Petitions  to  the  Queen, 

How  to  Forward  ...  955 
Pettifojjger,  Derivation  of 

Term   2648 

Phalfenopsis,  How  gene- 
rally grown    2407 

Pheasant   Killing  out  of 

Season   1219 

Pheasants'  Eggs,  Law  re- 
specting   2480 

Phelps,  Mr.,  When  first 

Lessee   1333 

Philidor,  Chess  Player,  ac- 
count of   27S9 

Philip  XII.,  The  Pather  of  60 
Phillips,  Mr.  C,  Insolvent 
Commissioner,  memoran- 
dum of   1465 

Phoenicians,  the  first  Navi- 
gators   749 

Physalis  Edulis,  How  to 

Raise  and  Propagate  ...  2387 
Piccolomini,  Pronouncia- 

tion  of   1627 

Pichegra,  Account  of  ...  535 
Pigeons,  Speed  of  Carrier. . .  534 
Pigeons,  Damage  done  by. 

Responsibility  of  Owners  1737 
Pigeons,   Killing,  penalty 

attached  to   1825 

Pigeons,  To  Attract  them 

to  a  Place   757 

Pigott  Diamond,  Sale  of  ...  2767 
Pig-keeping  not  Indictable 
as   a  Nuisance  unless 

Uncleanly  Kept  1658 

Pig  Manure,  What  best 

Adapted  for    2346 

*'  Pilot  that  Weathered  the 

Storm,"  Production  of  ..  2723 
Pine  Cones,  Culture  and 
Pavourite  Soil  of       ...  2311 

Pins,  Pirst  Made    302 

Pins,  Metal,  Pirst  Known  776 

Pins,  Origin  of    252 

Pins  and  Needles,  Case  of 

Swallowing   1119 

Pirie,  Sir  John,  AVhy  made 

a  Baronet  150 

"  Pit-a-Pat,"  Derivation  of  2264 
Pitt,  William,  Statue  and 

Description  of   2811 

Pitt,  Mr.,  Oratory  of  ...  2629 
Pitt,  Diamond,  Discovery 

and  Disposition  of  ...2767 
Pius  IX.,  Birth  and  Elec- 
tion of    2768 

Pizzaro,  Last  of  the  Play 

at  Drury-lane  in  1839  ...  29 
Plaster  of  Paris,  Nature  of  2635 


Plate  Glass  Pirst  Manufac- 
tured  270 

Pledges  Destroyed  by  Eire, 
Value  of  not  Recoverable  1269 
1318 


Plenipotentiary  Beaten 
Plover,  Grey,  Plumage  of 

Described   2508 

Plymouth  Dockyard      ...  703 
Poaching,  Nature  of  Evi- 
dence necessary  for  Con- 
viction  2210 

Poet    Laureate,  Particu- 
lars of  the  Office  1117 

Poet  Laureate,  Institution 

of  Office    3030 

Poison,   Race-horse,  Per- 
formance of   2416 

Poison,  Vegetable   492 

Poland,  Partition  of,  Par- 
ticulars of   3020 

Poland's  Dismemberment, 

Particulars  relating  to  ...  139 
Police  Force,  Number  of ...  45 
Police  Courts,  Metropoli- 
tan, How  Supported  ...  758 
Police  Travelling  Expenses  898 
Police,  Metropolitan,  First 

on  Duty   1192 

Police  Remodelled   285 

Political  Economy,  The  first 

Book  on    823 

Pollock,  Sir  Frederick,  Ac- 
count of    2874 

Polvanthus  Navcissus, 

Growth  and  Changes  of  2726 
Polyglot.  Etymology  of  ...  255 
Polytechnic,  Meaning  of  . . .  308 
Polytechnic,  When  begun  2610 
Poor  under  Mosaic  Law  ...  774 
Poor,  Justices  at  Petty 
Sessions  can  Order, Re- 
lief to  the   113 

Poor,  Support  of  the,  prior 

to  Elizabeth    56 

Poor-law   Relief,  Annual 

Number  of  Recipients  ...  2985 
Poor-law  Guardian, Qualifi- 
cation of   2812 

Poor-law  Guardian,  Dwell- 
ing Qualification  of      ...  2993 
Poor-rate  made  in  Open 

Vestry,  Informality  of...  2228 
Poor-rate  Appointment 
Pavable    by  Incoming 

Tenant    2084 

Poor-rate  Appeal,  Time  Al 

lowed  for   2068 

Poor-rate  Assessment  on 

Reduction  of  Rent      ...  2941- 
Poor-rate,  Notice  of  Ap- 
peal to  Overseers  ...1909 
Poor-rate,  Assessment  of 

Uncultivated  Farm  ...  2108 
Poor-rate,  Apportionment 

of  to  Incoming  Tenant...  2100 
Poor-rate,  Validity  of  De- 
ductions   from  Rent- 
charge    2098 

Poor-rate  Val nation.  Bind- 
ing Nature  of   2186 

Poor-rate  Assessment  on 
Parsonage  Houses 


Poor-rate,  Notice  of  Appeal 

at  Special  Sessions  ...1881 
Poor-rate  Assessment, 
Gross  Value  and  Nett 

Value   2122 

Poor-rate  Appeal, Evidence 

of  Judgment   1819 

Poor-rate,     Liability  of 

Hospitals  to  be  Rated  ...  1905. 
Poor-rates,  Stamped  Re- 
ceipt Necessary  1786 

Poor-rates,  Recovery  of 
Arrears   2172 

Pope,  Who  was  the  First '?  152 

Pope,  Date  of  Death      ...  1635 

Pope's  Bull  Explained    ...  683 

Pope's  Toe,  Kissing,  When 
Abolished   2623 

Population,  Density  of  in 
England  and  in  China 

Population,  Density  of  in 
Europe   

Porch,  The,  in  Athens,  its 
Origin   - 

Porcelain,  Why  so  called  V  2552 

Porters  in  Government 
Offices   

Portraits,  Royal,  Whose 
are  the  most  Multiplied? 

Portsmouth  Dockyard  ... 

Possession  for  Twenty 
Years   

Postage  Covers,  Stamped, 
when  Introduced       ...  2645 

Postage,  Commencement 
of  Penny   293 

Postage  Stamps,  Hours  for 
Sale  of  at  Receiving 
Houses   

Postage  Stamps,  Com- 
mencement of   

Postal  Despatches,  Origin 
of   

Posthumous  Sons,  Their 
Right  to  Inheritance   ...  1996 

Post-office  Receiving 
Houses,  Application  to 
Keep    77 

Post-office  Revenues  Com- 
pared   

Post  •  office.  Qualification 
of,  and  Salaries  

Post-offices,  Early  Progress 
of   ^  ... 

Post-offices  First  Esta- 
blished in  France 

Postmaster-General,  Amal- 
gamation of   

Postmasters,  Complaints 
to  Postmaster-General 
against   

Potatoes,  Ancient  Price 
of    2636 

Potatoes  Legally  Saleable 
either  by  Weight  or 
Measure   1637 

Potatoes  Recoverable  in 
Certain  Stages   1702 

Poultry-breeding  in  the 
United  States    2557 

Powder  Found  at  Sebas- 
topol  385 


538 
747 
1304 


,  1108 

770 

703 

972 


229 
293 
62 


1402 
426 
194 


2645 


901 
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Priam,  Race-liorse,  Per- 
formances of   1417 

*'  Praise  -  God  -  barebones 
Parliament,"  Introduc- 
tion of    2766 

Pratt,  Execution  of  ...1060 

Preacher,  AVho  is  the 
Greatest  ?  570 

Preachers,  Eccentric      ...  436 

Preaching  Gown,  Origin  of  596 

Preaching  in  Thorough- 
fares, Liability  for      ...  18 

Precedence  of  ClergjTueu 
and  Barristers    2635 

Prerogative  of  Mercy  rests 
with  the  Queen   2 

Preserving  Eruit,  Direc- 
tions for  1746 

President  Steamship,  Loss 
of    4008 

President  Steamship,  Date 
of  bailing  126o 

Pressure,  High  and  Low, 
Explained  525 

Preston  Once  had  Univer- 
sal Suffrage   1125 

Prevenient  Grace   5S4 

Prince,  Vessel,  Particulars 
of   2569 

Prince,  The  Title  of        ...  597 

Princess  Royal,  Her  Right 
of  Marrying    912 

Princess  of  Wales,  The 
Only   1043 

Princess  of  Wales,  Origin 
of  Title    2783 

Princess,  When  of  Age  ? ...  422 

Princess  Theatre,  Opening 
and  Perlormance        ...  28J1 

Princess  Theatre,  Opening 
of    2624 

Piimitive  Christians, 
Mode  of  Worship        ...  2683 

Printed  Notices  Con- 
sidered Legally  Sulli- 
cient   IGOl 

Printing,  Rapidity  of     ...  182 

Printing-olhces,  Private, 
Who  has  had  them  ?    ...  741 

Prisoner  for  Debt,  his 
Discharge,  How  Ob- 
tainable  1313 

Proctors'  Clerks,  Rule 
Limiting  6S7 

Promissory  Notes  and 
I.O.U.'s,  their  Relative 
and  Separate  Func- 
tions   2021 

Promissory  Notes,  Action 
upon.  Amount  of  In- 
terest Recoverable      ...  1762 

Promissory  Notes  on 
Wrong  Stamps  Vali- 
dated by  Ro-stamping  ...  1851 

Property  Pound,  Reward 
cannot  be  Enforced     ...  92 

Prope/ty  Acquired  by 
Lady  under  Age  ...  617 

Property  of  Persons  Intes- 
tate  787 

Property,  Purchasers  of 
Let  to  Tenants    2i7 


Protection,  A  Person  under, 
can  Sue  new  Creditor  ...  1209 

Protestants,  Total  Number 
of    2841 

Psyche,  Pronunciation  of  726 

Pnblic-house  Scores,  Lia- 
bility for    2345 

Public  Works  in  France, 
Cost  and  Value  of        ...  1540 

Publicans'  Claims  for  Beer 
Scores   1179 

Publishers'  Responsibility, 
How  Constituted        ...  200i 

Publishing,  Its  Operation 
and  Responsibilities    ...  2006 

Pulpits,  Positions  of       ...  491 

Pumpkins,  How  to  be 
Eaten    2284 

Purloining  Materials  for 
Manufacture  by  Work- 
men, Liability   1945 

Pyramids  of  Egypt,  Why 
Built  ?   788 

Pythagoras,  Pronunciation 
of   343 

Quaker  3Iembers  of  Parlia- 
ment not  Required  to 
take  the  Oath   

Quakers,  AVhy  so  Named  252t) 

Quakers'  Hats,  Origin  of  2779 

Quarter  Day,  The  Whole  of 
it  Allowed  for  Payment 
of  Rent   1378 

Queen  Dowager  Died      ...  961 

Queen,  The,  Never  Corre- 
sponds with  Subjects    ...  616 

Queen  Charlotte's  Lying- 
in  Hospital   1008 

Queen  Elizabeth's  Fleet, 
Strength  of    2768 

Queen,  Marriage  with  a 
Subject   398 

Queen  Regnant,  Powers  of  2G11 

Queen  of  George  I.,  Ac- 
count of    2746 

Queen  of  Scots,  Evidence 
of  the  Imprisonment  of  2653 

Queens  Reigning  in  their 
Own  Right    2566 

Queen,  The,  Comes  of  Age  656 

Queen's  Palace,  Court  of, 
when  Aboli  h'jd  2619 

Queen's  Counsel  may  Hold 
Briefs       2  891 

Queen's  Pardon,  Exercise 
of    2671 

Quit,  Notice  to    830 

Quorndon  Hall,  Particu- 
lars of    2377 

Rabbits,  Penalty  for  De- 
stroying  2814 

Races,  Rules  in  Training 
for  126 

Race-horse  and  Fly,  Rela- 
tive Speed  of    598 

Race-horse,  Greatest  Price 
ever  Given  for    366 

Race-horses,  Lending      ...  359 

Race-horses,  Instances  of 
Running  Second         ...  289S 


Race-horses,  Regulation 
for  Nomination  of       ...  2473 

Racine,  Pronounciation  of  269 

Racing,  Regulations  of    ...  2482 

RafHed  Goods,  Recovery 
for  Detention  of   2999 

Raglan,  Lord,  his  Title  ...  527 

Raglan,  Lord,  Particulars 
of   1425 

Raglan,  Lord,  Lost  his 
Arm  453 

Raglan,  Landing  of        ...  2545 

Railway  Companies,  Liabi- 
lity for  Compensation  ...  2945 

Railway  Encroachments, 
Law  Respecting   827 

Railway  Carriers,  Restrict- 
ed Liabilty  for  Servants' 
Carelessness   1566 

Railway  Signals    630 

Railways,  Right  of  Private  394 

Railway  Passengers,  Re- 
sponsibihty  of  the  Com- 
pany for  the  Acts  of  Olti- 
cials  1562 

Rainbows,  Causes  of       ...  444 

Ralph,  Pronounciation  of...  529 

Rank-and-File,  Meaning  of  515 

Raphael,  Account  of      ...  3039 

Raphael,  Alexander,  Re- 
cord of    2848 

Rataplan,  Race-horse,  Per- 
formances of    2468 

Rates,  Highway  and 
County  Road,  upon 
whom  Chargeable       ...  2170 

Rates,  Liabilities  of  Tenants 
for  Unpaid    95 

R^-tes,  Liability  of  Occu- 
pier for    286 

Rates  for  Chapels  may  be 
Enforced   952 

Rates  and  Taxes,  what  may 
be  Deducted  from  the 
Rent   1646 

Rats,  The  Best  Method  of 
Stopping   1731 

Rats,  to  Obstruct  their 
Runs   699 

Receipts,  Who  is  Liable  for 
Giving  an   Unstamped  V  5 

Receipt,  Circumstances 
Under  which  a  Married 
Lady  may  Give  One     ...  123 

Receipts  in  Full,  the  Stamp 
Required   1634 

Receipts  Demanded  for 
Money .^After  Payment  of 
same  ^   1911 

Receipts,  Unstamped 
Given  by  Clerks,  the 
Party  Responsible       ...  2152 

Receipt  Stamp,  Exemption 
from  in  Connection  with 
Bankrupts'  Effects      ...  2096 

Receipts,  Unstamped,  Pe- 
nalties for  Giving      ...  3049 

Receir»ts,  Law  of,  in  Evi- 
dence   32 

Recorder  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  Disqualilica- 
tions  for   121)0 
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Red  Herrings,  How  First 
Discovered  167 

Red  Spider,  How  to  Exter- 
minate  1743 

Red  Spider,  How  to  Exter- 
minate   2294 

Red  Mange,  Recipe  for 
Curing    2484 

Redan,  Attack  on.  Date  of, 
and  Under  whose  Com- 
mand ?    180 

*'  Redictio  Ad  Absurdum"  712 

Re-entry,  Liability  Under  1048 

Reform  Bill,  Number  of 
Members  Returned  Un- 
der  26S8 

Reform  Bill,  Particulars 
Respecting    2362 

Regent- street,  when  Be- 
gun  2610 

Regiment,  the  Number  of 
Men  Composing  it  ...1432 

Registers,  The  Old  1104 

Registered  Letters,  Re- 
sponsibility of  Post-office 
Defined   1988 

Registered  Letter,  Non- 
liability of  Post-master 
for  Refusing  to  Register  1280 

Registration  of  Birth, 
Omission  of  no  Legal 
Disqualification  1258 

Registration,  Penalties  for  87 

Registration  of  Inventions  581 

Registration  of  Birth     ...  615 

Registration,  Porm  of    ...  338 

Reichenbach,  Baron  Von, 
His  Experiments  Upon 
Supposed  Ghosts        ...  387 

Reigns  of  Kings,  Average 
Duration  of       ...      ...  1152 

Reiville,  Explanation  of 
Term    3024 

Relatives,  To  Ascertain 
Pate  of  those  in  India  ...  479 

Remainder,  Contingent  ...1016 

Remainder,  Vested  ...1016 

Removal  of  Goods  Clan- 
destinely, how  to  be 
Dealt  with   2031 

Removal  of  Husband's 
Goods  by  Wife  and  Step- 
daughtei ,  Liability  of 
the  Latter  ...   2018 

Rent,  Payment  Before 
Witnesses  724 

Rent,  Stopping  Goods  for, 
Under  what  Circum- 
stances Illegal   2033 

Rent,  Exx)lanation  of  Dif- 
ferent Denominations  ...  1539 

Rent  in  St.  Petbrsburgh  ...  533 

Rent  and  Repair,  Distinct 
Covenants  Relating  to  ...  1978 

Rent-charge,  Owner's  Re- 
sponsibility ior  Poor- 
rates   2191- 

Repairs  Done  by  Yearly 
Tenant,  Responsibility 
for  Payment  of  23r.8 

Repairs  for  Dilapidations, 
How  to  be  Construed  ...  19C3 


Repairs,  Dilapidations  and 
fixtures.  Tenant's  Lia- 
bility for  132S 

Reporters,  Salaries  of 
Short-hand    112 

Revels,  The  Last  Master, 
of  the   331 

Revenue,  Inland,  Amount 
of  Salaries  1391 

"  Reverend,"  its  Occur- 
rence in  the  Bible       ...  2S31 

Reversion,  Sale  of,  with 
Life  Insurance    407 

Reversionary  Interest  of 
Bankrupts,  in  whom 
Vested   1290 

Rhododendrons,  How  to 
Tender    2285 

Richard  II.,  Coronation  of  2925 

Richmond,  Duke  of.  Royal 
Grant  in  Pavour  of  ...2962 

Richter,  Jean  Paul   743 

Rickets,  Cause  of   84 

Riding  Horse  for  Purposes 
of  Sale,  Liability  for 
Duty   1959 

Rifles,  Cost  of  Purchase 
Out  of  the  833 

"  Riff-Raft',"  Origin  and 
Meaning  of        ...      ...  2265 

Right  of  Way,  Puneral 
Procession   884 

Right  of  Way,  Corpse 
Passing   1075 

Rivers  Right,  Bank  of, 
Explained   2565 

Rivers,  Number  of.  Named 
Avon   104 

Road,  Legal  Definition  of 
"the  Centre  of  "   169 

Robin  Redbreast,  Legend 
of   1068 

Robson,  Sentence  on.  Ex- 
plained   2790 

Rochester,  Bishopric  of, 
Extent    2742 

Rock  Salt,  Where  Pound  2708 

Rogation  Sunday,  Origin 
and  Customs  of   2696 

Rogers,  Little  Joe,  his  Pirst 
Race   355 

Rogerthorpe,  Vindex,  Bet 
Upon  their  Running    ...  78 

"  Rolly-Pooly,"  Definition 
of    2266 

Roman  Catholics,  Total 
Number  of    2841 

Rome,  Ex- king  of.  Death 
of    2560 

Rook  in  Castling  (Chess)  20 

Rook  and  Crow,  Distinc- 
tion Between  the        ...  98 

Room,  The  Largest  in  the 
World   547 

Rose,  Why  Emblem  of 
England    575 

Roses,  Planting  and  Cut- 
ting of   2313 

Roses,  Best   Manure  for  1775 

Rose  Trees,  How  to  Manure  23b9 

Roses,  Otto  of.  How  Ob- 
tained   74 


Rothschild's,  Baron,  Ra-  " 

cing  Colours   1414  ' 

Rothschild,  Baron,  Return  1 

of                                  2773  \ 

Rome,  Origin  of  the  Term  2694  ( 
Rough  Plate  Glass,  Apti- 
tude for  Garden  Prames  2381  1 
Round  Towers,  Traditions  ; 

Respecting                      3022  i 

Roundheads,Why  so  Called      3  i 

Rousseau,    Pronunciation  ' 

of                                   269  1 

Rosseau,  Prancis,  Account  \ 

of   675 

Routes  from  London  to  J 

Various  Capitals              1459  i 

Royal  Military  College    ...  1090  i 

Royal  Children,  Nature  of  ; 

Grants  made  in  their  Pa-  I 

vour                               1999  i 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts, 

When  Pounded           ...1343  I 

Royal   Assent,  How  Re-  \ 

corded    2658 

Royal  Navy,  Qiialifications 

for  Services  in    3001 

Royal  Patronage  in  Chari-  j 

ties,  When  Exercised  ...2835  ! 

Royal  Exchange,  Origin  of  ; 

the                                 274  ; 

Royal  Marriage  Act,  Why  J 

Passed   2518  1 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts, 

Names  of  Consecutive 

Presidents   1343 

Royal  Bounty  Money,  Pe-  i 

titions  for,  How  Deliver-  ] 

able                              3003  ) 

Royal  Academy,  Rules  and  ; 

Qualifications  for  Stu-  ] 

dents' Admission         ...  2960  ; 

Royal  Navy,  Strength  of...  2768  I 

Royal  Pamily,  Arms  of  the  510  i 

Royal  Exchange,  Portico  of,  1 

Described                       2659  i 

Royal  George  Foundered...  961  ■ 
Royal  Arms,  What  Gives 

Right  to  Use    105 

Royalty    Theatre,  When 

Burnt                             1359  • 

"  Rowdy-dowdy,"       How  i 

Formed                          2267  ^ 

Roxburgh  Club,  Origin  of 

the                                 200  ■ 

"Rub-a-dub,"  From  what  i 

Arising    2268 

Rue,  Why  placed  in  the 

Prisoner's  Dock  1281  ] 

Ruminating  Animals      ...   800  '> 

Rupee,  Worth  of  a         ...   933  ' 

Rush,  The  Murderer,  Date  ^ 

of  Trial                           1339  i 

Rush,  Who  Tried  by      ...   174  ■ 

Rust  in  Grapes,  How  Pro-  i 

duced    2375 

Russell,  Lord  J ohn,  Legal 

Name                              549  ^ 

Russell,    Lord  William, 

When  Murdered         ...1379  ] 

Russia,  Army  of   1162 

Russia,  Population  of     ...1162  ! 

Russia,  Navy  of   1162  • 
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Russian  Empire,  Extent  of  611 

Russian  Census,  Statistics 
of   1545 

Russian  Royal  Family,  Ac- 
count of   i 

Russian  Fleet  in  Sebasto- 
Vo\  ...   694 

Russian  Newspaper,  The 
First   


Sabbath,  Meaning  of 

Sabbaths  of  Various  Coun- 
tries   

Sadleir,  John,  Post  mortem 
examination  of  

Sadler's  Wells,  Origin  of... 

Sailor's  Home  Liable  to 
the  Payment  of  Poor- 
rates 

Sale  of  Pledge,  Right  of 
Inspecting  Pawn- 
broker's Books   

Salecian  Cabbage  Lettuce 
Sahsbury  Cathedi-al, 

Height  of  

Salmon,  Growth  and  Ha- 
bits of   

Salmon,  Breeding  of 
Salmon,  Peculiarity  of  ... 
Salmon,  Extraordinary 

Capture  of  

Salmon  Fishing  Com- 
mences   

Salt  Mines,  Largest  Known 
Salvator    Rosa,  Account 

of   

Samiel,  Electric  Mud  Ex- 
plained   

Sandhurst  Military  Col- 
lege, Description  of 
Sands,  Mr.,  His  Method  of 
^  Walking  on  the  Ceiling 
^aracens.  When  so  Named 
^ardinia,  Account  of 
^arsaparilla,  Derivation  of 
saucebox,  Race-horse,  Per- 
formance of   

saucebox.  Race-horse,  Per- 

^  formance  of   

saucebox,  Race-horse,  Per- 

^  mance  of  

5avings'-bank,  Consequen- 
ces of  Non-production  of 

Report  book   

;avings'.bank  Annuities', 

Government'   

avings'-bank.  Institution 

of   

avings'-bank,'  Pay'iiient  of 
Deposit  to  a  Representa- 
tive as  Deed  of  Gift  ... 
avings'-banks.  First  De- 
posit must  be  Made  in 
Person 

avings'-banks.  Safety  of 
avings'-banks,  Principles 

and  Advantages  of 
avings'-bank  Deposits 
avinjfs    Protected  from 

Fraud,  Advice  on 
sagliola,  Properties  and 
i  uses  of   


1373 
450 


2502 
2559 
24S5 

2884 

761 
2708 

3017 

1128 

2911 

1191 
2849 
2633 
629 

1408 

2410 

243 

2992 
349 
2715 

2130 


2958 
358 


418 
2780 


2776 
2776 


"Scamp,"  Origin  of  the 

Word   

Sceptres,  Antiquity  of  2709 
Schlegel,  Pronunciation  of  269 
Schooling,  Withdrawal  of 

without  Notice  1743 

Schoolmasters  in  the  Army  473 
Scold,    Ancient  Punish- 
ment of  a  1186 

Scotch  and  English  Coins  577 
17  Scotch  Rivers,  Statistics  of  2493 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  Politics 

460     of   457 

Scott,  Sam,  Accidentally 

Hunu:   

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  Death  of 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  Marriage 

of   

1811  Scott,  Sir  Walter,  Honours 
and  Emoluments  of 
Scottish   Throne,  Twelve 

2972     Competitors  for   616 

148  Scottische,  Derivation  of...'  1116 
Scripture,    Versions  of. 

When  Published  ...  2729 
Sea,  Colours  of  the  ...  54s 
Sea,  Luminosity  of  the  ...  462 
Sea-sickness,  Preventing  .  393 
Seas,  Depth  of  Different  ...  I120 
Sealing-wax  Invented  by . . .  676 
Seamen,  Foreign,  Naturali 

sation  of   ^qq 

Seamen,  Ordinary,  not  En 

titled  to  Pensions  ...  386 
Seamen    when  Deserters 

cannot  be  Bought  out  ...  1415 
Seamen's  Wages,  Legality 

of  Captain's  Discharge ...  1897 
Seamen's  Wages,  and  Cap- 
tain's Responsibility  to 

Owners    2094 

Search  Warrants  sufficient 
Authority  to  Search  a 
Lodger's  Apartments  ...1660 
Searching  Premises  with- 
out Warrant,  Responsi- 
bility of  Parish  Con- 
stables   

Sebastopol  to  Places  in  the 
Black  Sea,  Distances  ... 
Sebastopol  Docks  andAr- 
senal.  By  whom  Planned 
Sebastopol,  Incident  in  the 

Attack  of  

Sebastopol,  Russian"  Fleet 

in   

Se^bastopol,  Command, 

When  it  was  Taken  .  3S1 
Sebastopol,  Taking  of  ...  521 
Sebastopol,  Powder  Found 

at   

Sellers  in  Public  Markets, 
no  Hawker's  License  Re- 

quired   I955 

Sepoys,  Nature  and  Func- 
tions of   2(552 

Septuagint,  Why  so  Named  2530 
Serpentine  River,  Source  of  217 
Servants'  Wages  Deducted 

as  a  Set-off  for  Debt    ...  1505 
Servants,  Domestic,  Total 
Number  in  London  ...2603 


1933 
635 
1310 

2549 
694 


1543 
2034 


Servants'  Home,  Female 

Nature  and  Benefits  of  2725 
Servants'  Home,  Female 
Privilege  of    to  Em- 
ployers     ...  3AQ/7 
Servants  in  Sickness,  not 
Chargeable  for  Compul- 
sory  Medical  Attendance  1357 
Servants'  Duties  on  Sun- 
days, Legally  Confined  to 
Acts  of  Necessity  1352 
Servants'  Wilful  Disobe- 
dience Warrants  Imme- 
diate Discharge  ...  1293 
Servants'  Dismissal,  Legal 

Conditions  of     ...  1240 
Seiyants'  Misconduct,  Ma- 

gistrates'  Jurisdiction  in  1230 
Servants'  Medical  Attend- 

ance  Master's  Liability  1641 
Servants,   Hiring,  Local 

Breaches  of  Contract  1744 
Servants'  False  Character 

Penalty  for  Giving  1777 
Servaiits'Sickness,Master's 
Liability  for  Board  and 
Lodging    ...  2050 
Servants'  Breach  of  Con^ 
tract.     Forfeiture  of 
Wages      ...      .  2063 
Servants  Liable  for 'Break- 
ages   

Servants,  Clothes  Supplied 
to 

Servants  Paid'by  the  Mas- 
ter   

Servants  as  '  Militiame'n, 
The  Master's  Responsi- 
bility 

Servant's  Misco'nduci; 

Form  of  Conviction 
Servant's    Contract  and 
Master's  Claim  in  Cases 
of  Concealed  Appren- 
ticeship 
Service,  Notice  to"  Quit" 
Determined  by  Custom 
Servants,    Doctor's  Ex- 
penses 

Sovigne,  Madame  'de,  Li- 
^  terary  Position  of 
Sh,  Terminal,  Its  Expres- 
sion in  Language 
Shakspere's  Father, 
Shakspere's  Spelling  of  [" 
Shakspere's  Wife  ... 
Shamrock,  Why  an  Em- 
blem 

Shannon  andChesa'p'eake*" 
Shareholder  s  Liability  in 

Joint  Stock  Company 
Sharpshooter  Died... 
Shawls,    Cashmers,'  Ma- 
terial and  Value  of 
Sheep  in  Canada,  Number 

of   

Sheridan,  Account  "of  the 

.^^^^iJingsof    2540 

Sheriff  Executes  in  Ab- 
^.  sense  of  Hangman      ...  390 
Shell  Thrown  Overboard 
by  Midshipman  Lucas  ...  900 


315 
874 

1542 

2092 

2116 

1553 

991 

2891 

172 
108 
295 
209 

575 

530 

2800 
1026 

2625 
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Shells,  Linnsen  Arrange- 
ment of   

Sherry  Cobler,  Recipe  for 
Shillings  First  Coined  . . . 
Ship,  The  Largest  in  the 

World    .  ••• 

"Ships,"  As  a  Termina- 
tion ...  ••• 
Ship  of  War,  Building  ot 
the  First  Large  one  ... 
Shoes,  Amount  Expended 

for  in  England  ... 
Shoemakers  Hawking  their 
own  Manufactures  buD- 

iect  to  a  License  

Shoemaking  Trade  in  Ame- 
rica   -  ■■ 

Shooting  Cats ;  a  Man  Con- 
victed on  his  Own  Con- 
fession  ;  ••• 

Shooting  Dogs,  Subject  to 
Proceedings  Under  the 
Cruelty  to  Animals  Act 
Shooting,  Right  of  Occu- 
pier of  Land      ...  ••• 
Shooting-Boots,  Recipe  for 

Dressing   

Shooting,  Hints  on...  ... 

Shop- Woman,  How  to  Be- 
come a   ^ 

Shore,  Jane,  Account  of  ... 
Shore,  Jane,  her  End 
Shortest  Days  in  Various 

Parts  of  the  World 
Shrove-Tuesday,  Singula- 
rity in  Connection  n  itn 
Shrove,  Derivation  of  th^j 

Term        ...      •••  ^. 
Shrubs;  the  Best  Kinds 
for  Lawns  Enumerated 

Sibyls,  Account  of  

SiciUes,  The  Two,  Revenue 
of  Estimated  Wages  ... 
Sickness  of  a  Servant  not  a 
Sufficient  Cause  for  Dis- 
charge     ...  ^   .•■    ,  ••• 
Siddons,  Mrs.,  Account  ot 
Silk-Weaving,  Introduc- 
tion and  Operation 
Silkworms,  Account  of  ... 
Silver  Pennies,  When  m 

Use   V- 

Silver,  Payments,  Amount 

of  Legal  Tender  in 
Similes  ^and  Compavisons 
in  What  do  they  Differ? 
Simpson,  Services  of  Ge- 
neral   

Sinking  Pund  Established 
Sir  Tatton  Sykes,  Height 

of   

Sixpence  of  James  II.,  Pre- 
sent Value  of      ...  .-. 
Skating,  I'ractice  and  Be- 
nefit of     ...      •••    ,  ••• 
Skeinngton,   Sir  Luralcy, 
AVhat  Plays  the  Author 

of    vf  ;•• 

Skel(3ton  Leaves,  How  to 
Revive  ...   

Skinners'  Company, 
Amount  of  Pensions  in 


2C,02 
2433 
860 

351 

1107 

3035 

711 

1388 
31 

1228 

1G62 

991 

2170 
2501 

783 
2623 
391 

231 

131G 

499 

2510 
733 

IGll 

1813 
2S19 

3019 
326 

2727 

1322 

248 

383 
8 


799 
880 
2917 


Skipper,  Robert,  his  Walk- 
ing Achievements 
Slave  Emancipation,  Parti- 
culars Respecting  ... 
Slavery.  British,  Abolished 
Slaves  Sold  in  England   . . . 

Sleep,  Hours  of   

Sleep  of  Pishes   • 

"  Slip-Slop,"  Meaning  and 

Derivation  of   

Sloe,  Parent  of  Plumbs, 
&c. 

Small  Tenements,  Liability 
for     General  District 

Rate  

Small   Tenements,  Occu- 
pants of.  Qualification 
for  Parochial  Voting  ... 
Smith,  Execution  of  John 
Smith,  Mr.  Assheton,  His- 
tory of    ••• 

Smoke ;  its  Effect  on  Cer- 
tain Trees  

Snails,  How  to  Destroy  ... 
Snipe-Shooting,  Instruc- 
tions in   

Snipe-Shooting,  Manage- 
ment of  the  Gun  in 
Snow,  A,  Description  of  ... 
Society,  Treasurer  of  a, 
Becoming  Bankrupt  ... 
Sodor  and  Man,  Bishop  of, 

Temporal  Powers 
Soldiers    Travelling  on 

Railways  

Soldiers'  PersonalProperty , 

in  What  it  Consists 
Soldier  not  Liable  to  Main- 
tain Wife   •• 

Soldiers,  EnUstment  of, 
Attestation  Before  Ma- 
gistrates   •  •  • 

Solecism,   Origin  of  the 

Word   

Son,  Right  of  Eldest  to 
Property   on  Mother's 

Side   ^  •;• 

Sons,  Posthumous,  their 
PJght  of  Inheritance    . . . 
Son-in-law's  Non-liability 
to  Support  his  Mother- 
in-law    •• 

Somerset  House,  Pounda- 

tion  of   T  1"  ■ 

Somner,   Celestina,  Date 

of  Murder   

Soot  Pungus,  How  to  Re- 
move  ^  ••• 

Soothsayer,    The  Race- 
horse, Deformity  of 
Sound  and  JS  oise.  Distinc- 
tion between 
Sound  in  the  Arctic  Re- 


848 

2558 
1022 
701 
636 
2491 


782 

2086 

1276 
1060 

2503 

2287 
2506 

2505 

2509 
2563 

32' 

2695 

13 

1263 

973 

2106 
755 

1160 
1996 


13  il 
1772 
1278 


Docks 


gions 
Southampton 

Opened    •; 

Southampton  Gcographi 

cally  Deilncd 
Southwark,    Changes  m 

Government  of  • 

Sovereign,  Pirst  ISSU9  of 
Sovereigns   Pirst  Coined 


1805 
1171 
424 
2365 
1440 
319 
99 
1205 
1626 


Spanish  Cortes,  Descrip- 
tion of   V 

Speakers,    Public,  their 
Rapidity  of  Utterance 
Special  Juryman.  Amount 
of  Payment  for  Serving 
Speed  the  Plough,  Race- 
horse. Performance  of  ... 
Spiletta,    EcUpse's  dam, 

Age  and  Death  ... 
Splents,  Do  they  Render 
Horses  Unsound  ?       .  •  ■ 
Spirit  Licence,  Nature  of 

Grant   •  ••• 

Spirit  Licence  not  Affected 
by  Withdrawal  of  Entry 
Spirits,  Consumption  of  in 
the  United  Kingdom 
Spit  3  of  his  Teeth,"  Ori- 
gin of  ...  •••  ... 
Spring,    Tom,  Pugihst, 

Death  of   

Spring-Guns    and  l\lan- 
Traps,  Law  Respecting 
Sponge,  Nature  of  ... 
St.  Alban's,  Duke  of.  Ma- 
jority   

St.  Ann's  Society  ...  ... 

St.Bartholomew'sHospital, 
Income  of  ...  _  •••  ••• 

St.  Catherine,  Order  of, 

when  Instituted  ... 
St.  Cloud,  Why  so  Named 
St.  Clement's   Day,  Why 
Kept  by  Hatters?  ... 
St.  George's  Hospital,  In- 
come of    ••• 

St.  George's  Church,  Lam- 
beth, Extent  of   ...  ... 

St.  James's  Park,  When 
first  Lighted  with  Gas 
St.  John's  Servant  School 
St.  John's  College,  Presi- 
dency of  ...      •••  ••• 

St.  Leger  Course,  Length  ot 
St.  Leger  Race  Cards,  ihe 
number  sold       ...  ••• 
St.  Leger,  When  Estab- 
lished      ...    .  ••• 

St.  Leger  Stakes,  Alteration 

in   

St.  Mary  Axe,  Origin  of 
Title        ...      •••  ,  - 
St.  Patrick  and  the  Sham- 

St.    Patrick,'  Birtii  and 
Career  of  ...  ^  •••  ^  ••• 

St  Paul's  Cathedral,  Com- 
menced ... 
St.l'aul's  Cathedral,  Time 
Occupied  in  Building  of 
St.  Paul's,  London,  Height 

St^ Paul's  Church,  Built  ... 
St.  Paul's  and  St.  Peter  s^ 


3027 

1157 

1401 

2523 

1243  ' 

2573 

2273 

1317 

1396 

177 

2351 

1548 
735 

,  2534 
508 

2996 

2707 
3031 

86 

2996 

2807 


Kit.  rttulo  ttiiivi.    ' 

Compared  ...      ...  ••; 

St.  Peter's,  Rome,  Height 

St.    Peter's,*  Illuminated 
2710     Cross  of  .v: 
2604  St.  Petersburg,  When  Built 
794  St.  Sebastian,  Account  ot 


2290 
508 

2532 
1442 

1355 

2463 

176 
2793 

575 
2823 

855 

1497 

2836 
388 

643 


2609 
1332 
2596 
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St.  Sophia,  Mosque,  Con- 
stantinople, Building  of  2922 

St.  Swithin,  Origin  of  the 
Popular  Adage   1114 

St.  Vincent,  Battle  of     ...  658 

Stables.  Hints  for  Building 
and  Ventilating  2478 

Stadholder,  Functions   of  3038 

Stalactite,    Formation   of  2665 

Stalagmite,  Formation  of,  2665 

Stamps,  Receipt  and  Draft, 
their  separate  uses      ...  1907 

Stamped  Receipts  for  Poor 
Rates,ExemptionClaimed  1923 

Stamp  Duty  and  Leases  . . .  885 

Starling's  Tongue,  Cutting 
the  602 

State  Education,  Total  Cost 
of    2957 

Stationary',  Origin  of  the 
Term   267 

Statute  of  Limitation,  For- 
mer and  Recent  Mode  of 
Operation  ...  ...  2C91 

Steam  Engine,  Marquis  of 
Worcester  First  Inventor  1196 

Steam  Engine,  Number  of 
Pieces  used  in  Forming  709 

Steam   Ship,  The  Largest  100 

Steamboat,  First  in  Eng- 
land  34S 

Steeple  Chase,  Horses  Not 
Liable  to  Duty   1454 

Step-daughter,  The  Period 
up  to  which  they  may 
Claim  Maintenance      ...  2018 

Step-children,Maintenance 
of   1235 

Step-mother's  Obligations  1235 

Stephenson,  Birth  of  Robert   3  il 

Stepney  Parish,  Peculi- 
arities of    2797 

Steppe,  Pronounciation  of  215 

Stereotyping,    Introduced  780 

Stilton,  Racehorse,  Former 
Names  of   2420 

Stock,  Information  Re- 
specting how  to  Obtain  29S4 

Stockbroker's  Charges  ...2296 

Stone,  What  is  a  Legal  946 

Stolen  Goods,  Receiving 
Informality  in  Form  of 
Indictment   1917 

Storms,  Relative  Preva- 
lence of  in  Various  Parts 
of  the  World    272 

Strangford,  Lord,  Sus- 
perided  for  Bribery      ...  29 

Strasburg  Cathedral,  Erec- 
tion of   2914 

Strauss,  Johann,  Birth  and 
Education  of    2692 

Straw,  Why  a  Wisp  of  it 
is  placed  in  Closed 
Thoroughfares   1503 

Strawberries,  Best  Manure 
for  2312 

Strawberries,  How  to  Ob- 
tain a  late  Crop  1782 

Street  Musicians  (Compelled 
to  Move  away  when 
Ordered  to  do  so  1680 


Street  Offences  and  their 

Penalties  1982 

Streets,  Noisy  Nuisances  in  9S4 
Subjunctive,  Use  of  the  ...  563 
"  Sub  Rosa,"  Origin  of  the  237 
Suffragan,  Functions  of  a  30o0 

Suicides  in  France   822 

Suicides  in  England  ...  822 
Suicides  Buried  in  Cross 

Roads   1077 

Sullivan,  Barry,  First  Ap- 
pearance of   2868 

Sun,  Total  Eclipse,  Account 

of    2826 

Sultans  of  Turkey,  Aver- 
age Duration  of  Reigns  of  1152 

Sun,  No  Central    951 

Sunday,  First  of  the  Week  927 
Sunday  Burials,  Not  Sub- 
ject to  Extra  Fees       ...  1377 
Sunday,  Legal  Acts  there 

may  be  done  on  1817 

Sunday    Trading,  Cook- 
shops  Exempt   1557 

Sunday  -  schools  First 

Founded...    932 

Sunday-schools  Formed  by  932 
Sunflower,  Usefulness  of...  506 
Supernatural  Appearance  387 
Sureties,  Liability  of  Joint  1140 
Surety  of  the  Peace,  Evi- 
dence of  Husband  and 

Wife   2222 

Surplice,  Height  of   799 

Surplice's  Winnings  ...  399 
Survey  of  Great  Britain, 

How  long  in  Force  ...1306 
Swan   River  Settlement, 

Notes  Respecting  ...  2673 
Swearing  First  Adopted  ...  304 
Swedenborg's  Burial  Place  1176 
Sweep's  Festival  on  1st  of 

May  648 

Swift's  Date  of  Death  ...  1635 
Sydenham,  Dr.  Thomas, 

Account  of   2924 

Syringing  Trees,  Instruc- 
tions for   1690 

Tallest  Englishmen,  Which 
Counties  do  they  come 

from  V   846 

Talma,  Died    666 

Tapestry,  Invention  of    ...  595 
Tawell,    John,    Executed  988 
Taxes  on  Light  and  Win- 
dows  350 

Taxes,  Origin  of  the  Word  1134 
Taxes  on    Servants,  Oc- 
casional Gardeners     ...  1629 
Taxing    Attorneys'  Bills, 

Mode  of  Procedure  ...  2072 
Tavleur,  Wreck  of  the  Ship  88o 
Tchernaya,  Pronunciation 

of   425 

Tea    Plant,    When  Dis- 
covered   2753 

Tea,  To  Test  Genuine  ...  514 
Tea,  Effect  of  Green  upon 

the  Nerves    89 

Tea,    When  Introduced 
into  England?    173 


Teeth,  Cutting  at  Ad-  i 
vanced  Age    923  i 

Telegraph,  Introduction  | 
of  for  Racing  Informa-  | 
tion   28P0 

Telescopes,  How  Invented  145  j 

Temperance  Societies  Ori-  I 
ginated    1074  •! 

Temple-bar,    Gates  not 
Closed  in  1837    23  I 

Templeton     Sung  with 
Malibran    689  I 

Tenancy,  Laws  of        ...     66  i 

Tenant,  See  Distraining, 
Bent,  Notice,  &:c.  \ 

Tenant,  Liability  of  where  - 
Landlord  has  Sold  the 
Tenement    136  ' 

Tenants,  Liabilities  of  for 
Unpaid    96  1 

Tenants,  and  Liability  of  j 
those  who  Aid  them  in  ■ 
Illegal  Removals        ...  27 

Tenants'     Goods  when 
Liable  to    Seizure   for  i 
Rent   1232 

Tenants,  Marble  Mantle- 
pieces  put  up  by  under  ; 
Lease    79  i 

Tenants'  Usual  Covenants,  ■ 
Insurance  against  Fire 
included   2042  ^ 

Tenants,  Purchasers  of  ; 
Property  Let  to         ...   2i7  : 

Teniers,  Painter,  Record  of  2760 

Testaments,  Translations  1 
of  the    860  I 

Testator's  Name  may  be  ; 
Signed  by  his  Direction   962  j 

Tetanus,  its  Symptoms  j 
and  Varieties   1300 

Thales,  Pronunciation  of...  343 

Thames,  Water  from  the  164  ' 

Thames,  Value  of  the  Old  j 
Ferries    406  ' 

Thames,  Length  of  the   ...2863  ' 

Thames  Tunnel,  Particu- 
lars of    30  : 

Thames,  Fair  on.  When  ! 
Held   2610  j 

"There  is  a  Tide,"  &c.,  | 
Where  Quoted  From  ?  . . .   708  j 

"There's  No  Mistake,"  i 
Origin  of  the  Phrase    ...  1053  1 

Thieves  Suspected,  Money  : 
Found  Upon,  how  Appli-  i 
cable    2052  ] 

Thirteen,    The    Number,  \ 
Why    Considered  Un- 
lucky   2611  I 

Thistle,  First  Employed  as 
Emblem  of  Scotland   ...  11 

Thistle,  Why  Emblem  of  , 
Scotland   575 

Thornton,  Abraham,  Last 
Wager  of  Battle   744  , 

Thorpe,     William  de, 
Hanged  for  Bribery     ...     29  \ 

Thoroughfares,  Closed,  j 
Origin  of  the  Wisp  of  i 
Straw  Placed  There  ...  1503  i 
Three    Days'  Grace," 
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Where  a  Note  is  Payable 

by  Instalments   238 

Three-year-old  Horse, 
Time  Required  for  Train- 
ing  1411 

Thrush  in  Infants,  Cause  of  53 

Thunderstorms,  Custom  of 
Bellringing  During  ...2621 

Ticket-of-Leave  Men,  Re- 
gister of   897 

Ticketing  Goods,  Trades- 
men Cannot  be  Com- 
pelled to  Sell    414 

Tides,  Atmospheric        ...  717 

Time,  Calculations  of      ...  811 

Time,  Computation  of  in 
Trance   2712 

yi»ie5Newspaper,Quantity 
of  Paper  used  for  ...2240 

Times  Newspaper,  The 
First  to  Print  by  Steam  522 

Times  Newspaper,  Statis- 
tics of  the   1059 

Times  Newspaper,  Statis- 
tics of  Types,  Printing,  &c.  182 

Timocles,  Pronunciation  of  343 

Tin  United  with  Mercury, 
Uses  of,    2708 

Tipling  Act,  Definition  of  2345 

Tipling  Act,  When  Allow- 
able as  a  Plea  for  Non- 
payment for  Spirits    ...  2025 

"  Tip-top,"  How  Pormed  2270 

"  Tirra-lirra,"  Signification 
of    2271 

Tithe  Rent  Charge,  Non- 
Liability  to  Church-rate  2126 

Tithes,  Distraining  for. 
Right  of  Rectors         ...  2174 

Tithes,  Time  of  Payment 
Specified  2192 

Title  Deeds,  Safest  Deposi- 
tory for    2302 

Title  Deeds  Deposited  Vali- 
date a  Claim  under  Bank- 
ruptcy  1563 

Title  Deeds,  Operation  of 
Deposit    2343 

Titles  of  Courtesy,  Merged 
in  Second  Marriages   ...  1976 

Toad,  Poison  of  the       ...  4G4 

Tobacco,  Pirst  Imported  ...  995 

Toll  upon  Horses  return- 
ing with  Carriage  Not 
Legal   1674 

Tolls  Leviable  by  Charter 
by  Borough  Authorities  1518 

Tom  Thumb,  Birth,  Weight, 
and  Height    2827 

Tontine's,  NatureandEene- 
ntsof    2699 

Tooke,  Horne,  and  His  Con- 
federates, when  Tried  ...  1560 

Tools  Protected  from 
County  Court  Seizures...  253 

Tools  may  be  Distrained 
for  Rent   "750 

Tossing's,  Relative  Chances 
and  Odds   2853 

Touch,  SensibiUty  of  in  the 
Blind   1123 


Tournament,  Eglintoun, 
Account  of    2733 

"  Tons  Les  Mois,"  Deriva- 
tion of    2622 

Tower  of  London,  Connec- 
tion with  the  City      ...  2816 

Trafalgar,  Pronunciation  of  269 

Traffic  Rates,  Increase  of 
by  Railways,  Law  of    ...  1156 

Tragedy  the  First  English  751 

Training  Schools,  Cost  of 
Instruction    2839 

Transplanting,  Advice  on  2289 

Transported  Felons,  To 
Ascertain  their  Fate    ...  3S0 

Travelling  by  Rail,  To 
Ascertain  the  Speed  of  520 

Tread-mill,   Invention  of  26-31 

Treasurer  of  a  Society 
Becoming  Bankrupt    ...  327 

Treaty  of  Amiens,  Parties 
Subscribing    2870 

Trees,  Law  Relating  to 
Removal  of    2399 

Trees  i)i  Parks,  How  to 
Protect   2318 

Trees  and  Horseradish, 
their  Relative  Natures 
Explained   1763 

Trespass  where  the  Right 
of  Shooting  is  Let       ...  179 

Trial,  a  Real  Culprit  may 
be  Tried  for  Offence  of 
which  a  Previous  Party 
has  been  Found  Guilty  1223 

Trolling  Lines,  Receipt 
for  Dressing    2490 

Troublesome  Trees,  How 
to  Destroy    2368 

Trout,  Derbyshire,  Par- 
ticulars Respecting     ...  2492 

Trout,  Habits  of    2495 

Troy,  Site  of  Ancient      ...  382 

Troy  AVeight,  introduc- 
tion of  into  England   ...  2S83 

Truss  Society,  Benefits  of  2786 

Tucker,  lY.r.  St.  George, 
Lines  "Written  by   2274 

Turkey's  best  Liquid  for ...  2595 

Turks  Entered  Europe   ...  810 

TurnbuU,  Origin  of  the 
Name  of   1486 

Turnpike  Tolls,  Exemption 
and  non-Exemption  of 
straw    2208 

Turnpike  Tolls,  Evasion  of. 
How  to  be  Dealt  with  ...2212 

Umbrellas  First  used  ...  124 
Umbrellas  Derived  from  ...  633 
Uniforms,    DifiVirence  in. 

Under  Various  Reigns  ...  2719 
United  States,  Property  of 

Persons  Residing  in  ...1078 
United  States,  From  Re- 
sources of  1136 

United  States,  Crime  in  the  1197 
United     States'  Navy, 

Strength  and  Cost  of  ...1341 
Universities    of  Berlin, 
Munich,  Prague,  Lenberg  779 


Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  663 

Unstamped  Acknowledge- 
ment Given  by  a  Clerk, 
Master  not  Responsible  1710 

Unstamped  Weights,  If 
Correct,  Not  Seizable  ...  1295 

"  Upon  Tick,"  Origin  of  the 
Phrase   840 

Upper  Canada,  Description 
of   1537 

Vaccination  Compulsory  ...  1018 

Vagrancy  Under  Henry 
VIII  1052 

Vagrant's  Burial  Expenses, 
To  whom  Chargeable  ...2234 

Vainhope,  Leaps  by        ...  401 

Vale,  Sam,  And  William 
Smith   1369 

Van  Amburgh,  Race-horse, 
Performance  of   2396 

Vanguard,  Leaps  by       ...  401 

Venetian  States,  Number 
of  Births  in    2982 

Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds,  Imported  Exempt 
from  Duty  1718 

Verbenas,  How  to  Protect 
from  Insects    2328 

Vendeans,  Account  of  the  576 

Venice,  Pronounciation  of  269 

Ventilation,  Amount  of  Air  427 

Vesta,  Race-horse,  Curious 
Anecdote  of   1615 

Vestries,  Poll  Expenses,  the 
Parties  Liable   1351 

Vestries  and  Church  Rates, 
Female  Voters  Eligible  1234 

Vestry  Meetings  Adj  ourned. 
Notices  thereof  '   2009 

Vestry,  Chairman's  Con- 
troul  of  the  conduct  of 
Rate-payers   1589 

Viscount,  The  Title,  when 
First  Erected?    281 

Victoria  Park,  Extent  and 
Cost  of    2627 

Victoria  Tower,  Of  New 
Houses  of  Parliament, 
Dimensions  of    53 

Victoria,  Height  of  Queen  <139 

Victoria,  Incident  in  the 
Wedding  of  Queen  ...2578 

Victress  Sold         ...    -  ...  825 

Vindex,  Rogerthorpe,  Bet 
upon  tlicir  Running     ...  78 

Vinery,  Rules  for  Manage- 
ment of   2315 

Vine,  Mildew,  How  Re- 
moved  1751 

Vines,  The  Best  Method  of 
lending    ...    2383 

Vines,  Rules  for  Grafting  2348 

Vines,  Explanation  of  Phe- 
nomena in  1740 

Vines,Directiens  for  Manur- 
ing   2427 

Vingt'un,  Declaring  Na- 
tural  114 

Vinegar  River,  Account  of  320 
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Vinegar  Plant,  Origin  of  ...  2405 
Vinegar  Plant,  Best  Method 

of  Tending   1725 

Villainage,  Account  of     ...  567 

Violins,  Invented    671 

Virago,  Race-horse,  Perfor- 
mance of   2521 

Virago,Race-horse,  Amount 

Won  by   1462 

Virgins,  The  Eleven  Thou- 
sand, Account  of   2597 

Viscount,  The  Title  Erected  816 
Vivian,  Steeple-chaser,  Per- 
formance of   1631 

Voice,  Range  of  the  Human  116 
Voice,  Cause  of  its  Break- 
ing  236 

Volcanoes,  Account  of  them. 

Various  Heights  1591 

Volcanoes  Exist  in  the  Sea  778  i 
Voltaire,  Account  of  ...  5b2  | 
VoltigeurandFlyingDutch- 

man  1035 

Voltigeur's  Match,  Parti- 
culars of   1418 

Voters'  Lists,  of  Whom  to 

be  Obtained   21£4 

Votes  for  a  Borough  Mem- 
ber by  a  Double  House- 
holder  1229 

Voting,  Parochial,  Right  of 

Small  Tenements  ...1276 
Volume,  Origin  of  the  Word  468 
Vulgate,  Origin  and  Uses 
of  Explained    2551 

Wager  of  Battle,  The  Last  744 
Wages  in  Germany         ...  42 
Wages,  Historical  Rates  of  205 
Waghorn,  Lieutenant,  Ex- 
ertions of   2782 

Walk  Over,  What  Deemed 

in  Racing   2571 

Walks,     Directions  for 

Making   2419 

Walks,  Method  of  Making 

White    2350 

Wallace,  Sir  William, 
Scotch  Tradition  Re- 
specting  903 

Walls,  Palings,  &c.,  In- 
juries to,  How  Punish- 
able  1769 

Walpole,  Robert,  Projected 

Sinking  Fund    8 

Walpole,  Mr.,    Sent  to 

Tower  for  Bribery  ...  29 
Walpole  Horace,  Literary 

Position  of   2891 

War,  First  Large  Ship  of  3035 
Warlock,  Race-horse,  Per- 
formance of   2896 

Warsaw,  Taking  of   521 

Wash  for  Walls,  Recipe  for  2320 
Waste  Land  by  Roadside, 

to  Whom  does  it  Belong?  163 
Watch  Lotteries  Illegal  ...1347 
Watches,  Cost  of  Various 

Parts  of   1200 

Watches,  Number  of  Pieces 

in   1214 

AVatches,  First  Made  ...1214 


Watches,  Introduction  of  2764 

Watching  and  Lighting 
Rate,  Liability  of  Small 
Tenements   2176 

Water ;  Interruption  of  a 
Water  Service  After 
Twenty  Years'  Use ; 
Right  of  Action  1835 

Water,  The  Uses  of,  for 
Plants  and  Shrubs      ...  1755 

Water  and  Air;  their  Ef- 
fects on  the  Human 
F'rame   1327 

Water,  Point  of  Freezing  580 

Water,  Hard  and  Soft,  Pro- 
perties of  and  Use  for  ...  2367 

Waterloo  Bridge,  Cost  of 
Erection   1340 

Waterloo,  ForcesEngagedat  1569 

Watt,  Not  the  Inventor  of 
the  Steam  Engine       ...  1196 

Wax  Candles,  Combustion 
of   438 

Waxy,  Race-horse,  Particu- 
lars of   1405 

Weather  Rules,  English  ...  2275 

Weather  Rules,  Italian  ...  2277 

Weather  Rules,  French  ...2278 

Weather  Rules,  Spanish  ...  22(i7 

Weather  AVisdom,  Proverb  1161 

Weber,  Where  Buried    ...  19 

Wedding  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria, Incident  in   2578 

Wedding  Expenses,  How 
Arranged   723 

Weevel,  Brown,  How  to 
Destroy    2353 

Weights,  Original  Stan- 
dard of    745 

Weights  and  Measures,  In- 
formal Conviction  and 
Commitment    2224 

Weights,  Unstamped,  Not 
Seizable,  If  Correct     ...  1295 

Weights  Carried  by  Win- 
ners of  the  Cesarewitch  129 

Weights  and  Measure  Pa- 
per ]\Ianufactories,  not 
Liable  to  their  Jurisdic- 
tion  1367 

Weights  and  Measvires, 
Amount  of  Penalty  on 
Conviction  1869 

Vv^  eights  and  Measures, 
Discretion  of  the  Magis- 
tracy in  Administering 
the  Laws  1799 

Weights  and  Measures, 
ResponsibiUty  of  User  In- 
pendent  of  Owner       ...  1733 

Weights  and  Measures, 
Who  has  Power  to  Ap- 
point the  Inspector  ...2104 

Wellington's,  Duke  of, 
Sayings  on  Early  Rising  36 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  His 
Liberality  491 

Wolliiigtoi),  Luke  of,  Urn 
Stature    9!1 

Wellington,  Death  of      ...  2545 

West  Australian,  The  Race- 
horse, Performances  of...  1456 


West  Australian's  Win- 
nings  399 

West  Australian's  Speed  ...  807 

West  Indian  Castes,  De- 
fined   2584 

West  Langton,  Race-horse, 
Pedigree  of    2469 

Westminster  and  Hunger- 
ford  Bridges,  Distance 
Between    2349 

Westminster  School  Foun- 
ed   668 

Westwood,  Mr.,  A\lieu 
Murdered   1469 

Weyland,  Thos.,  Banished 
for  Bribery    29 

Whale  Found  Dead, 
To  whom  it  Belongs  ...1520 

Wheat,  How  much  Sown 
to  the  Acre    844 

Wheat,  When  Sown  844 

Whigs,  Origin  of  the 
Term   352 

Whig,  Etymology  of       ...  343 

AVhig  and  Tory,  Derivation 
of   1177 

Whist,  Plea  for  Calling  for 
a  Fresh  Deal   1568 

Whit  Sunday,  Origin  and 
Customs  of   3018 

White  Bait  Catching      ...  2737 

White  Bait,  Cooking  of   ...  2737 

AVhite  Nectarine,  Remedy 
for  Decay  1722 

White,  Sir  Thomas,  Note 
Respecting    2532 

Whiteland's  Institution, 
Terms  of  Training  in   ...  2536 

Whitfield,  Account  of     ...  4^6 

Widow,  Marrying  a.  Lia- 
bility for  her  Debts      ...  59 

Widow,  Sons  in  Life 
Guards   1008 

Widow,  When  Husband 
Dies  Intestate    698 

Widow,  Rights  of  a       ...  938 

Widows,  Charitips  for     . . .  964 

Widows,  Use  of  Husband's 
Crest    2637 

Widows'  Friend  Society, 
Operation  of    2788 

Widows  Rendered  Liable 
for  their  Husband's 
Debts  through  the  Act 
of  Administration       ...  1590 

Widows'  Rights    379 

Wife  Deserted  by  Hus- 
band, How  to  Enforce 
Claim  for  Supx)ort      ...  14 

Wife  Refusing  to  Main- 
tain her  Children  not 
Punishabla  as  a  Va- 
grant  1271 

Wife  and  Husband,  Sepa- 
ration by  Consent       ...  357 

Wife,  Advertising  a      ...  400 

Wife,  Irremovability  of. 
Separated  from  her  Hus- 
band  1829 

Wife  Desertion,  and  Hus- 
band's Responsibility 
Relatively  Considered  ...  1801 
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Wife  who  Deserts  Hus- 
band no  Right  to  Chil- 
dren, nor  Husband's 
Property   9 

Wife  Deserted  by  Hus- 
band  96B 

Wife,  Settlement  upon  a  913 

Wife  can  Make  a  Will    ...  989 

Wife  Subject  to  Convic- 
tion for  Illegal  Pawning  1382 

Wife  never  Liable  for  Hus- 
band's Debts    722 

Wife,  Desertion  of  Second, 
and  Assignment  of  Pro- 
perty to  Children  of 
Pirst   2164 

Wife  Pawning  Husband's 
Effects,  Responsibility  of 
Husband  for  Mainte- 
nance  2919 

Wife  of  a  Convict  cannot 
Marry   420 

Wife's  Sister,  Marriage 
with  Deceased    742 

Wife's  Right  where  Hus- 
band Dies  without  a 
Will   188 

Wife's  Arms  Impaled 
with  Husband's         ...  599 

Wife's  Evidence  against 
her  Husband,  AYhen  Ad- 
missable   2138 

Wife's  Debts,  Husband's 
Liability  for  after  Se- 
paration   64 

Wife's  Power  to  Make  a 
Will   863 

Wild  Duck  Shooting,  Cau- 
tion in  Reference  to    ...  2400 

Wild  Dayrell,  Height  of  799 

Wellesley,  Marquis,  Par- 
ticulars of    2522 

William  IV.,  Copper  Coins 
of   971 

Willoughby  Handicap, 
Conditions  of  Riding  in  2500 

Will,  Wife's  Power  to  Make  {i6S 

Will  and  Testament,  Dis- 
tinction between       ...  1787 

Wlil,  Codicil  to.  Attesta- 
tion of    672 

Wills  made  in  West  In- 
dies, When  Registered  2830 


Wills  Proved  in  India  ...  934 
Wills,  Printed  Forms  of  999 
Wills  Affected  by  Marriage  211 
Wills,  Where  they  may  be 

Searched  for   1167 

Wills,  Necessity  of  Making  940 
Wills,    Testator's  Name 
may  be  Signed  by  his 

Direction  962 

Wills  in  Scotland  1027 

Wills,  Grounds  upon  which 

they  may  be  Disputed  809 
Wills,  Book  of  Forms  ...  862 
Wills,  Charges  for  Office 

Copies  of   2984 

Wills,  Attestation  of  Wit- 
nesses   2971 

Wilson,     Colonel,  Lord 

Mayor   150 

Wilson,  Sir  Robert,  Ac- 
count of    2288 

Wilson's  Loan  Fund  ...  20 Id 
Wilson's  Loans,  Conditions 

of   '    853 

Wind,  Velocity  of   322 

Wind,  Velocity  of   2857 

Windmills,  LawRespecting  1165 
Window,    Etymology  of 

the  Word    245 

Window    Breaking,  Lia- 
bility for  Full  \alue  of 

the  Glass  1336 

Window  Tax  Established  350 
Windows,   Alterations  of 

when  Permissablo       . . .  2015 
Windows  in  Walls,  Right 
of     Constructing  and 

Obstructing   1499 

Wine  Selling,  Notes  on  ...  896 
Wine,  Spirits    of,  When 

Discovered    729 

Wine  may  be  Stored  in 

Bond   1173 

Winkfield's  Speed   807 

Wire  as  Applied  to  Gar- 
dening Purposes        ...  2295 
Wire  Baskets,  What  Plants 

to  fill  with    2359 

Wither's  Horses   1202 

Witnesses,  County  Court, 

Expenses  1188 

Wives'  Use  of  Husband's 
Title    2037 


Wolfe,  General,  Killed    ...  54 

Wolfe,  Monument  to  Gene- 
ral   183 

Woman  Last  Hanged  at 
Newgate   1007 

Woman  cannot  be  Out- 
lawed   665 

Woman  comes  of  Age     ...  443 

Women   most  Numerous  1004 

Wonders,  Seven,  of  Ancient 
World   512 

Wood  Engraving  Com- 
menced  282 

Wood  Pigeons,  Hints  for 
Shooting  2511 

Woodlice,  Method  of  De- 
stroying  2141 

Woodlice  in  Mushroom 
Houses,  How  Destroyed  2316 

Woodlice,  How  to  Exter- 
minate  1752 

Woolwich  Dockyard      ...  703 

Workhouses  First  Erected  542 

Workhouses,  Deaths 
Weekly  in   1203 

Worm  in  Books,  How  to 
Destroy    2954 

Worms,  the  Best  Remedy 
for  1714 

"  Worth  Makes  the  Man," 
Quotation   1172 

Wrecks,  Number  of  in 
Certain  Months  1428 

Writer,  in  Scotland      ...  655 

Yankee,  Origin  of  the 
Word    51 

Yard  Measures  Liable  to 
the  Affixture  of  Stamp  2132 

Yates  and  Mathews,  the 
Actors,  Particulars  of 
Mutual  Imitation      ...  1434 

Yellow   Jack's  Winnings  1020 

Yeoman  of  the  Guard     . . .  1088 

Yeomanry  and  Volunteer 
Force  in  1803    1429 

"Yes"  or  "No,"  Grammar  511 
Yew  Hedge,  Directions  for 

Tending  the  Growth  of  1767 
York,  Duke  of.  Married  ...  1111  ' 
Zollverein,   Derivation  of 
the  Term  1155 
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1.  I  0  U's  are  received  in  evidence  as 
acknowledgments  of  debts.    "  I  0  U  Mr. 

 £  with  a  date  and  signature 

would  be  sufficient. —  Weelcly  Dispatch, 
1856. 

2.  The  preeogatiye  of  meecy  rests 
with  the  Queen  alone.  A  reprieve  can,  no 
doubt,  be  granted  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
v.'ithout  consulting  the  Sovereign,  but  it 
would  not  be  in  his  power  to  pardon  a  cri- 
minal. In  this,  as  in  political  cases,  the 
Queen  acts  under  the  advice  of  a  responsible 
Minister.  A  warrant  under  the  Iloyal  Sign 
Manual  is  not  necessary  for  executing  the 
punishment  of  death. — JEra,  1856. 

3.  Roundheads. — The  lloundheads  were 
so  called  from  the  cropping  of  their  hair. — 
Sunday  Times,  1856. 

4.  King  Tom  ran  second  to  Andover 
when  the  latter  won  the  Derby  in  185i. 
Dervish  did  not  gain  a  place  by  the  judge, 
who  only  recognised  four  as  officially  worth 
naming.  Dervish,  however,  was  fifth,  close 
up. — Era,  1856. 

5.  Penalty  for  giying  Unstamped 
Receipt. — The  penalty  attaches  only  to  a 
person  giving  a  receipt  on  unstamped  paper. 
— Lloyd/s  News,  1856. 

6.  Landlords'  Right  to  Distrain. — 
Where  a  tenant  continues  in  possession  after 
a  lease  has  expired,  the  power  of  the  land- 
lord to  distrain  continues  for  six  months 
after  the  expiration  of  the  lease. — Neivs  of 
the  World,  1856. 

7.  Paganini  died  in  1810. — Home  Com- 
panion, 1853. 

8.  The  Sinking  Fund  was  projected 
by  Robert  Walpole  in  1716. — Sunday  Times, 
1856. 

9.  The  wipe  WHO  DESERTS  iiER  husband 
has  no  legal  right  either  to  take  charge  of 


the  children  or  to  take  possession  of  any 
portion  of  the  household  furniture. — JEra, 
1856. 

10.  Establishment  of  Lloyd's.  — 
Lloyd's  (Underwriters)  was  established  in 
l772.~Sunday  Times,  1856. 

11.  The  Thistle  eor  Scotland. — The 
thistle  first  appeared  on  the  coins  of  James 
the  Fifth.  The  motto,  Nemo  me  impune 
lacessit,"  was  added  two  reigns  later — 
Family  Tutor,  1351. 

12.  Licensed  Victuallers'  Act. — 
The  act,  closing  licensed  houses  until  after 
one  o'clock  on  Sunday,  was  passed  in 
August,  1S39.— Sunday  Times,  1856. 

13.  Soldiers  Travelling  on  Rail- 
ways.— Soldiers  travel  at  Id.  per  mile  by 
any  train  instead  of  waiting  for  the  Parlia- 
mentary train. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

11<.  Support  of  a  Deserted  Wife, 
AIDED  BY  A  Friend. — Support  her  with 
board  and  lodging  suitable  to  her  condition, 
and  summon  the  husband  every  week  to  the 
county  court  until  he  enters  into  some  satis- 
factory arrangement.  If  he  abscond,  the 
parish  officers  can  bring  him  back,  and  have 
him  punished  by  imprisonment. —  Weekly 
Times,  1856. 

15.  A  MARRIAGE  contracted  and  so- 
lemnised at  the  office  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  superintendent  registrar,  and  some 
registrar  of  the  district,  in  the  presence 
of  two  witnesses,  with  open  doors,  and  be- 
tween the  hours  of  eight  and  twelve  in  the 
forenoon,  after  due  notice,  will  be  legal, 
valid,  and  binding,  whatever  the  religion  of 
the  contracting  parties. —  Weekly  Dispatch^ 
1856. 

16.  French  Territory. —  The  terri- 
tory of  France  comprises  205,000  square 
miles. — Sunday  Times,  185G. 
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17.  Chaib,mak  cannot  Vote,  and  also 
GIVE  A  Casting  Vote,  at  the  close  oe 
AN  Election. — We  think  that  after  the 
ballot  had  closed  it  was  too  late  for  the 
chairman  to  vote ;  he  ought  to  have  exer- 
cised his  right  as  a  member  previously,  not 
after  he  had  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  result.  Had  he  done  so,  and  the 
number  of  votes  had  been  equal,  he  then,  as 
chairman,  would  have  been  entitled  to  the 
casting  vote.  We  are  of  opinion  that  at 
the  close  of  the  ballot,  B.  having  the 
largest  number  of  votes,  he  is  duly  elected. 
— Lloyd's  NeiDs,  1856. 

18.  Peeaching  in  Public  Thorough- 
PARES. — The  surveyor  may  summon  any 
one  who  wilfully  obstructs  the  free  pas- 
sage of  the  highway,^'  under  the  72nd. 
section  of  the  highway  act.  A  preacher, 
therefore,  or  any  other  person,,  who  wilfully 
does  such  an  act,  whether  by  preaching  or 
otherwise,  as  collects  a  crowd  whereby  the 
highway  is  obstructed,  or  who  personally 
obstructs  the  free  passage  of  the  highway 
by  any  other  means,  is  liable  to  the  penalty, 
and  may  be  summoned  by  the  surveyor. — 
:^ew3  of  the  World,  1856. 

19.  Malibean  and  Webee's  Bueial 
Places. — Madame  Malibran  died,  and  was 
buried,  at  Manchester ;  her  body  was,  how- 
ever, afterwards  disinterred  and  taken 
abroad  by  desire  of  her  husband,  M. 
De  Beriot,  the  celebrated  violinist.  The 
latter,  formerly  Professor  at  the  Conser- 
vatoire at  Brussels,  now  resides  at  Paris. 
He  is,  we  believe,  deprived  of  his  eyesight. 
Weber,  after  having  laid  some  years  in 
Mooriields  Chapel,  v/as  also  disinterred  and 
carried  to  Dresden;  thus  making  the 
second  great  musician  so  removed  from 
England. — Lady's  News,  1856. 

20.  Rook  in  Castling. — In  castling,  the 
Hook  is  not  prohibited  from  passing  over  a 
square  commanded  by  an  adverse  man ;  it 
is  only  the  king  who  is  debarred  from  doing 
so. — Illustrated  London  News,  1856. 

21.  Maey-le-Bone. — The  modern  name 
of  Mary-le-bone  is  a  perversion;  it  was 
originally  written  Mary-le-bourne,  or  Mary- 
on-the- brook,  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  built  on  a  brook,  which  still  runs 
from  Hampstead  across  the  New-road, 
through  Allsop's -buildings,  although  now  it 
is,  of  course,  arched  over.  A  bourne  is  a 
brook ;  and  it  is  a  very  common  termination 


of  the  names  of  English  streets  and  towns. 
Holborn  was  originally  called  Oldbourne, 
from  its  standing  on  a  brook.  We  have  also 
Eastbourne,  Sittingbourne,  &c.  In  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  it  was  called  Marybone ; 
and  it  is  so  distinguished  by  Lady  Wortley 
Montague  (a  century  later)  in  the  following 
line : 

"  And  dukes  at  Marybone  bowl  time  avv^ay." 
— Home  Companion,  1853. 

22.  Deeivation  of  "Fitz." — The  pre- 
fix of  Fitz  in  proper  names,  such  as  Fitz- 
Gerald,  &c.,  is  derived  from  the  French  ^^5, 
a  son,  from  wdiich  the  Norman  word  Jltz, 
with  the  same  meaning,  is  derived.  Fitz- 
James,  therefore,  merely  means  "  the  son  of 
James.^^ — Family  Tutor,  1851. 

23.  Gates  oe  Temple-bae. — The  gates 
of  Temple-bar  were  not  closed  when  her 
Majesty  came  to  dine  with  the  citizens  at 
Guildhall  on  the  9th  November,  1837.— 
WeeJdy  Dispatch,  1856.j 

24.  Beeach  oe  Covenant  on  the  paet 

OE  A  MaSTEE  TOWAEDS  AN  APPEENTICE. — 

If  there  is  any  breach  of  the  covenant  in  the 
indentures,  either  by  non-payment  of  \vages, 
or  by  not  teaching  the  apprentice,  the 
master  may  be  summoned  before  the  magis- 
trates, who  have  power  to  deal  with  the 
whole  matter. —  Weekly  Times,  1856. 

25.  The  Hanse  Towns. — The  Hanse 
towns  originally  comprised  two  only;  but 
at  length  they  numbered  sixty-six. — Sun- 
day  Times,  1856. 

26.  PiZAEEO  was  performed  at  Drury- 
lane,  under  the  late  W.  J.  Hammond's 
management,  in  November,  1839.  Holla, 
Elton ;  Pizarro,  George  Bennett ;  and- 
Alonzo,  Henry  Marston.  Mrs.  Stirling, 
was  the  Cora;  Mrs.  William  West  the 
Elvira.— 1856. 

27.  Liability  of  Tenants,  and  those 
who  aid  them  in  illegal  removals. — 
The  tenant's  act  of  removing,  and  that  of 
any  other  person  who  may  assist  him,  are 
separate  and  distinct  offences,  for  which 
each  party  is  liable  to  a  separate  and 
distinct  penalty ;  and  such  separate  penal- 
ties may  be  enforced  by  separate  informa- 
tions before  justices  under  the  llith  section, 
or  by  action  under  the  3rd  section  of  11 
George  II.,  c.  19. — Neivs  of  the  World, 
1856. 

28.  The  Ambee  Tree. — The  liquid-am- 
ber tree  was  so  named  from  the  gmn  which 
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exudes  from  it.  It  was  formerly  called  the 
liquid-storax  tree.  From  between  the  wood 
and  the  bark  there  issues  a  fragrant  gum, 
which  trickles  from  incisions  made  in  the 
trees,  and  congeals  in  the  heat  of  the  sun 
into  transparent  drops.  This  the  Indians 
of  North  America  (where  one  species  of  the 
tree  is  indigenous)  use  as  a  preservative  to 
their  teeth  by  masticating  it.  The  Ameri- 
can species  was  cultivated  in  the  garden  of 
Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  as  far  back  as 
leSS.^Ladfs  News,  1856. 

29.  Beibeey. — In  England  it  is  an  in- 
dictable offence  to  bribe  persons  in  the 
administration  of  public  justice.  Thomas 
de  Weyland,  a  judge,  was  banished  the 
land  for  bribery,  in  1288;  he  was  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  William  de 
Thorpe,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench, 
was  hanged  for  bribery  in  1351.  Another 
judge  was  fined  £20,000  for  the  like  offence, 
1616.  Mr.  Walpole,  secretary -at -war,  was 
sent  to  the  Tower  for  bribery  in  1712. 
Lord  Strangford  was  suspended  from  voting 
in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  for  soliciting  a 
bribe,  January,  1784. — Rome  Companion, 
1852. 

30.  The  Thames  Tunnel. — The  Thames 
Tunnel  is  1,200  feet  in  length.  It  was 
commenced  in  December,  1825.  In 
March,  1827,  one -third  of  its  length  was 
excavated;  but  in  May  of  the  same  year 
the  river  found  its  way  through  a  portion 
of  the  loose  earth  into  the  tunnel  and  shaft. 
When  the  breach  had  been  repaired,  the 
excavation  proceeded  rather  more  than  half 
across  the  bed  of  the  river,  when  a  second 
irruption  of  the  water  put  a  stop  to  the 
work.  In  1836,  the  water  having  been 
removed,  the  excavation  was  resumed,  and 
at  Easter,  1843,  the  Tunnel  was  opened  to 
the  public. — Family  Tutor,  1851. 

31.  Shoe^iiaking  Teade  in  Ameeica. 
— The  seat  of  the  shoemaking  trade  in  the 
United  States  seems  to  be  Massachusetts. 
Lyim  is  celebrated  for  ladies'  kid  shoes. 
Stoughton  and  Bridgewater  for  their  sewed 
boots,  Milford  for  its  pegged  thick  boots, 
Grafton  for  its  calf  shoes  and  thick  broghans, 
Melburn  for  its  kip  .shoes.  A  first-rate 
bootmaker  can  get  two  dollars  a  pair  for 
bottoming,  and  some  workmen  can  bottoai 
three  pairs  a  day.  Nevertheless  all  the 
members  of  a  family  work  to  earn  some- 
thing.  Frequently  you  will  see  the  mother 


binding,  daughters  stitching,  one  of  the 
boys  seaming,  another  rubbing  down,  and  a 
third  pegging,  while  Dad  finishes  them. — 
WeeMy  Disjpatch,  1856. 

32.  Law  of  Receipts. — A  receipt  or 
other  acknowledgment  not  under  seal  is 
not  conclusive,  but  only  presumptive  evi- 
dence that  the  money  therein  mentioned 
has  been  paid;  and  its  effect  may  be 
destroyed  by  proof  that  it  was  obtained  by 
fraud,  or  under  a  mistake  of  facts.  It  may 
be  explained  by  parol  evidence.  There  are 
plenty  of  authorities,  but  the  law  is  too 
well  settled  to  admit  a  doubt.  See  Graves 
V.  Key,  3  Barnewell  and  Adolphus,  313. — 
Weekly  Times,  1856. 

33.  Loan  Conteacted  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth.— A  loan  was  contracted  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  for  £200,000,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham  and  the  city  of  London  joined  in 
the  security. — Sunday  Times,  1856. 

34.  The  Geeat  Easteen. — The  length 
of  the  Leviathan  iron  ship,  constructing  at 
Millwall,  is  680  feet ;  breadth,  83  feet ; 
draught  of  water,  when  loaded,  will  be  28 
feet;  when  light,  18  feet.  She  will  be 
capable  of  carrying  10,000  troops,  with 
their  equipments,  600  first-class,  and  1,800 
second-class  passengers.  The  crew,  includ- 
ing engineers,  will  amount  to  800  or  900 
men. — Era,  1856. 

35.  Maeeiage  wheee  Husband,  sup- 
posed TO  BE  Dead,  peoves  to  be  Alive. 
— Second  marriage  becomes  void  by  the 
first  husband  proving  to  be  alive.  The  act 
only  gives  immunity  from  bigamy  by  the 
first  husband  being  away  for  seven  years, 
and  not  being  heard  of  during  that  time ; 
but  it  does  not  annul  the  marriage. — News 
of  the  World,  1856. 

36.  The  Duxe  op  Wellington's  saying 
connected  with  early  rising  was  not  a  bad 
one  :  "  Let  the  first  turn  in  the  morning  be 
a  turn  out." — Lady's  News,  1848. 

37.  Deinkino  Healths. — Our  custom 
of  drinking  healths  is  derived  from  the  Was- 
haile  and  Drinc-heil,  the  usual  ancient 
phrases  of  quaffing  among  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
and  synonymous  with  the  "  Come,  here's  to 
you,"  and  "  I'll  pledge  you,"  of  the  present 
day. — Home  Companion,  1852. 

33.  Feanking  Lettees. — The  privilege 
enjoyed  by  members  of  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, certain  Government  officers,  and 
public  functionaries,  of  sending  and  receiv- 
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ing  a  certain  number  of  letters  free^  was 
abolished  January  10th,  1840. — Family 
Tutor,  1851. 

39.  Clerical  Presentations  by  the 
Common  Council. — The  Court  of  Common 
Council  present  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Peter, 
Cornhill,  to  St.  Margaret  Pattens,  and  St. 
James,  Duke's-place. —  Weeldy  Dispatch, 
1856. 

40.  Militiamen's  Families,  as  Pau- 
pers.— There  is  no  special  exemption  from 
removal  in  favour  of  militiamen's  families, 
and  they  consequently  are  subject  to  the 
usual  law  as  respects  the  consequences  of  a 
breach  of  residence. — News  of  the  World, 
1856. 

41.  Births  op  Queens  Mary  and 
Elizabeth. — Both  Mary  and  Elizabeth 
were  born  in  the  palace  at  Greenwich.  The 
observatory  was  built  for  Charles  II. — Sun- 
day Times,  1856. 

42.  Wages  and  Food  in  Germany. — 
Daily  wages,  without  food,  in  Germany  : 
common  labourer.  Is. ;  carpecter  and  mason. 
Is.  8d.  to  2s. ;  domestic  servants,  with  food : 
coachman,  groom,  or  footman,  with  livery, 
£6  a  year ;  housemaid,  £4  a  year ;  price  of 
meat,  6d.  per  lb. ;  butter.  Is.  per  lb. ;  rye 
bread,  1  l-6d.  per  lb. ;  eggs  in  summer,  3d. 
per  dozen ;  sugar,  best  loaf,  7 d.  to  8d.  per 
lb.  j  coffee.  Is.  per  lb. ;  price  of  a  pair  of 
five-year-old  carriage  horses,  £60 ;  price  of 
a  superior  farm  horse,  £25.  The  labourers 
can't  afford  to  eat  any  butcher's  meat, 
except  on  Sundays.  They  live  chiefly  on 
bread  and  potatoes,  with  milk,  butter,  and 
lard.— ^r^^,  1850. 

43.  Presumptive  Death. — The  pre- 
sumption of  death  does  not  arise  until  seven 
years  after  a  party  has  been  known  to  be 
living. — News  of  the  World,  1856. 

44.  Sick  Headache. — A  mustard  eme- 
tic, in  what  is  termed  the  sick  headache,  is 
very  efficacious.  A  spoonful  and  a  half 
mixed  in  a  tumbler  of  water  can  be  easily 
taken.  Drink  largely  of  milk- warm  water 
during  the  operation.  We  have  found  the 
remedy  almost  a  specific  in  the  common 
influenza  epidemic. — Lady's  Neivs,  1848. 

45.  La  Bourdonnais  died  in  London 
and  was  buried  in  Kensall-grecn  Cemetery. 
— Illustrated  London  News,  1856. 

46.  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. — The  order 
of  Odd  Fellows  originated  in  Great  Britain 
about  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen-  ! 


tury.  It  is  a  benefit  society,  having  all  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  class  of  so- 
cieties known  as  friendly  societies,  with 
some  of  the  features,  secrets  and  ceremonies 
of  freemasonry,  engrafted  upon  them. — 
Some  Companion,  1853. 

47.  Origin  oe  the  Co3imons.— In  the 
twenty-second  year  of  Hemy  11.  (a.d.  1176), 
Benedict  Abbas,  one  of  our  old  monkish 
annalists,  relates,  that  about  the  Feast  of 
St.  Paul  the  king  came  to  Northampton, 
and  there  held  a  great  council  concerning 
the  statutes  of  his  realm,  in  the  presence  of 
the  bishops,  earls,  and  barons  of  his  domi- 
nions, and  with  the  advice  of  his  knights 
and  men.  This  is  the  first  record  which  has 
the  appearance  of  including  the  Commons 
in  the  national  councils. — Family  Tutor, 
1851. 

48.  Licenses  eor  Beer  Houses. — The 
licenses  for  retailing  malt  liquors  may  be 
obtained  at  the  local  Excise-office.  The 
supervisor  there  will  sell  you  a  little  abstract 
of  the  law  shovvmg  you  what  is  to  be  done 
further  before  you  can  open  a  beer-shop. 
Beer-shops  are  not  obliged  to  obtain  annually 
licenses  from  the  magistrates  like  those  who 
retail  spirits  and  beer. —  WeeJcly  Dispatch, 
1856. 

49.  Definition  of  a  Nuisance. — A 
factory  injurious  to  the  public  health  is 
prima  facie  a  nuisance  at  common  law,  and 
the  owners  may  be  indicted.  The  definition 
of  an  indictable  nuisance  is,  "  whatever  is  in 
itself  more  injurious  to  the  general  welfare 
than  is  compensated  for  by  the  amount  of 
good  it  produces."  Every  case  must  be 
judged  by  its  own  circumstances,  and  regard 
must  be  had  to  distinctions  between  neigh- 
bourhoods brought  to  a  nuisance,  and  nui- 
sances brought  to  a  neighbourhood. —  WeeJcly 
Times,  1856. 

50.  Hapsburg  and  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria.— Hapsburg  was  an  ancient  castle  of 
Switzerland,  near  Schintznach,  and  it  was 
from  this,  where  they  were  cradled,  that  the 
present  house  of  Austria  takes  its  name. — 
Sunday  Times,  1856. 

51.  Consumption  of  Hay  in  London. 
— Upwards  of  4,000  loads  of  hay  and  straw 
are  consumed  weekly  in  the  metropolis. 
The  act  to  prevent  abuses  in  the  hay  and 
straw  trade  came  into  operation  in  July 
last.  Its  main  object  is  to  put  an  end  to 
the  long  continued  and  fraudulent  practice 
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of  mixiBg  water,  sand,  earth,  &c.,  in  hay 
and  straw  (in  the  centre  of  the  trusses). 
The  Act  (19  and  20  Vic.)  makes  all  parties 
liable,  and  enjoins  upon  the  salesmen  (under 
a  penalty  of  £10)  to  send  a  ticket  with, 
every  load  of  hay  and  straw,  cofttaining  the 
Christian  name,  surname,  and  address  of  the 
otcner.  So  that  now  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  at  and  punishing  the 
real  offender.  It  also  empowers  the  clerk 
of  every  hay  market  to  examine  all  hay  and 
straw  offered  or  exposed  for  sale  at  any 
market  (should  any  complaint  be  made),  and 
to  enforce  the  law.  This  will  save  the  buyer 
the  trouble  of  prosecuting,  and  as  all  the 
penalties  go  to  the  party  who  prosecutes, 
the  clerk  will  be  compensated  for  his  trouble. 
—JEra,  1856. 

52.  Application  against  Executoes. 
— The  Court  of  Chancery  is  the  proper 
court  to  apply  to  in  all  cases  against  exe- 
cutors.— News  of  the  World,  1856. 

53.  The  Thrush  in  the  mouths  of 
infants  is  said  to  arise  from  the  difficulty 
experienced  by  the  infant  on  taking  tlic 
breast,  from  the  milk  of  an  old  nurse,  or 
from  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs. 
This  latter  is  the  most  fertile  cause  of  the 
disease. — Lady'^s  News,  1848. 

54.  Origin  of  the  woed  Yankee. — 
Yankee  is  the  Indian  corruption  of  the  word 
English — Yenglees,  Yanglees,  Yanklees,  and 
finally  Yankee.  It  got  in  general  use  as  a 
term  of  reproach,  thus :  About  the  year 
1713,  one  Jonathan  Hastings,  a  farmer,  at 
Cambridge  in  New  England,  used  the  word 
Yankee  as  a  cant  word  to  express  excellence, 
as  a  Yankee  (good)  horse,  Yankee  cider,  &c. 
The  students  at  the  college  having  frequent 
intercourse  with  Jonathan,  and  hearing  him 
employ  the  word  on  all  occasions,  when  he 
intended  to  express  his  approbation,  applied 
it  sarcastically,  and  called  him  Yankee 
Jonathan.  It  soon  became  a  cant  phrase 
among  the  collegians  to  designate  a  simple, 
weak,  and  awkward  person  ;  from  college  it 
spread  over  the  country,  till,  from  its  cur- 
rency in  New  England,  it  was  at  length 
taken  up  and  applied  to  the  New  Englanders 
generally,  as  a  term  of  reproach.  It  was  in 
consequence  of  this  that  the  song  called 
Yankee  Doodle  was  composed. — Home  Com- 
jpanion,  1853. 

55.  Meaning-  op  Olla  Podeida. — This 
term,  used  metaphorically  for  any  incon< 


grous  melange,  signifies,  in  the  original 
Spanish,  jputrid  mixture.  It  is  the  common 
name  given  to  a  dish  which  is  a  favourite 
with  all  classes  in  Spain,  and  that  consists 
of  a  mixture  of  all  kinds  of  meat  cut  into 
small  pieces,  and  strewed  with  various  kinds 
of  vegetables.  The  epithet  podrida  is  ap- 
plied to  this  dish  in  consequence  of  the 
poorer  classes  being  obliged  to  serve  it  up 
so  often  that  the  odoar  arising  from  long 
keeping  is  far  from  agreeable. — Family 
Tutor,  1851. 

56.  Suppoet  of  the  Pooe  peioe  to 
Reign  of  Elizabeth. — Before  the  date  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  there  were  no  poor-rates, 
and  the  poor  were  supported  by  the  Church. 
But  then  the  Church  was  possessed  of  a 
large  part  of  the  land  when  it  maintained 
the  poor,  and  of  this  land  it  was  stripped 
by  Henry  VIII.  The  land  now  in  possession 
of  the  Church  would  not  let  at  £500,000  a 
year. —  WeeMy  Dispatch,  1836. 

57.  Ageeement  to  Aebiteate,  not  a 
Bar  to  Action. — A  mere  agreement  to 
refer  a  certain  matter  on  all  matters  in 
difference  between  the  parties  to  arbitration 
cannot  be  pleaded  in  bar  to  an  action 
brought  in  respect  thereof;  and  it  has  been 
recently  decided  (Kill  v,  Hollister,  1. 
Wilson's  Reports,  129),  that  the  pendency 
of  an  arbitration  is  no  answer  to  an  action 
for  the  recovery  of  a  debt. —  WeeMy  Times, 
1856. 

58.  The  Victoria  Tower  of  the  new 
Houses  of  Parliament  comprehends  an  area 
of  85  square  feet,  measuring  to  the  outside 
of  each  external  turret,  at  the  angles,  and 
is  carried  up  to  an  altitude  of  330  feet, 
from  the  ground  level,  exclusive  of  the  flag- 
staff, which  is  35  feet  more,  making  a  total 
of  365  feet.  The  lov/er  stage  of  this  enor- 
mous tower  will  form  the  regal  entrance  to 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  through  an  arch- 
way of  noble  proportions,  the  roof  of  which 
is  elaborately  groined,  and  the  walls  filled 
with  emblematic  and  conventional  carvings 
and  tracery.  Above  this  are  eight  stories, 
in  which  are  to  be  deposited  the  State 
papers,  and  other  important  documents 
connected  with  the  Government.  At  each 
of  the  former  external  angles  of  the  tower 
is  a  turret,  now  in  course  of  construction, 
17  feet  in  diameter,  and  to  be  carried  to  a 
height  of  90  feet,  in  two  stories  of  per- 
forated stonework,  and  crowned  with  the 
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usnal  ogee-shaped  Tudor  pinnacles,  enriched 
with  crockets  and  finials.  The  clock  tower 
is  at  the  northern  end  of  Westminster- 
bridge,  is  35  feet  square  and  300  feet  in 
height,  the  lower  portion  being  composed  of 
stone,  to  a  certain  altitude,  and  its  roof 
covered  with  galvanised  iron.  The  orna- 
mental portions  are  in  copper,  gilded.  The 
staircase  to  the  tower  is  200  feet  in  height, 
and  is  constructed  of  Derbyshire  stone, 
from  Hopton  Wood.  The  dials  of  the  clock 
are  situated  at  a  much  higher  elevation 
than  any  others  in  England,  or  probably  in 
Europe,  and  are  22  feet  6  inches  in  diame- 
ter in  the  sight,  and  their  framework  of 
galvanised  iron  weighs  4  tons  each,  exclu- 
sive of  the  glass  with  which  they  will  be 
glazed.  The  minute  hands  will  be  16  feet 
in  length,  and  the  hour  hand,  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  dial  to  its  extreme  point,  6  feet. 
The  minute  divisions  at  the  outer  circum- 
ference of  the  dials,  measure  14  inches ;  so 
that  at  each  half-minute  stroke  the  pointer 
vv^ill  travel  7  inches,  by  each  distinct  move- 
ment, for  every  half-minute  of  time  per- 
formed. The  large  bell,  on  which  the  hours 
will  be  struck,  is  nearly  four  times  the 
weight  of  that  of  St.  Paul's,  and  weighs  16 
tons;  and  the  two  bells  for  striking  the 
quarters  are  intended  to  weigh  nearly  5  tons 
each. — Sunday  Times,  1856. 

59.  MAEEYiNa  A  Widow,  Liability 
FOE  HEE  Debts. — A  man  who  marries  a 
widow  takes  her  liabilities  upon  himself. — 
Is^eivs  of  the  World,  1856. 

60.  The  Mothee  op  Louis  XII. — 
Philip  XII. — The  mother  of  Louis  XII.  of 
France  was  Mary  of  Cleves.  Of  the  father 
of  Philip  yi.  it  has  been  said  that  he  was 
son  of  a  king,  uncle  of  a  Icing,  and  father 
of  a  Icing,  though  he  was  not  a  king  him- 
self, as  he  died  previously  to  his  son's  acces- 
sion to  the  throne. — Lady's  Neivs,  1818. 

61.  Locks. — The  most  ancient  lock,  of 
whose  form  and  construction  there  is  any 
certain  knowledge,  is  the  Egyptain,  which 
has  been  in  use  upwards  of  four  thousand 
years. — Home  Companion,  1852. 

62.  Oeigin  op  Postal  Despatches. — 
One  of  the  earliest  modes  of  despatching 
communications  was  that  mentioned  as  being 
adopted  by  Cyrus,  the  first  king  of  the 
Persians.  A  similar  i)lan  was  contrived  by 
Edward  IV.,  who,  in  14-81,  established  at 
certain  posts,  twenty  miles  apart,  a  change 


of  riders,  that  handed  letters  to  each  other, 
and  by  this  means  was  enabled  to  send  mes- 
sages two  hundred  miles  in  one  day. — 
Family  Tutor,  1851. 

63.  Heies-at-Law,  and  Adyeese  Pos- 
session.— Tlie  claim  of  the  heir-at-law  will 
be  barred  after  an  adverse  possession  held 
against  him  of  twenty  years,  unless  he  were 
under  age  or  some  other  disability  at  the 
time  of  his  right  accruing,  in  which  case  an 
extension  of  ten  years  is  given  after  such 
disabiliity  shall  cease  to  exist. —  Weelcly 
Dispatch,  1856. 

64.  Liability  op  Husband  poe 
Wipe's  Debts  aptee  Sepaeation,  with 
Allowance. — But  if  you  separate  by  mu- 
tial  consent,  and  you  make  yom'  wife  an 
allowance  suitable  to  your  station  in  life, 
you  will  not  be  liable  for  any  debts  which 
she  may  contract  without  your  express 
authority. —  Weelcly  Times,  1856. 

65.  Glasgow  Theatee  Buent. — The 
Glasgow  Theatre  was  burnt  in  1780. — Sim- 
day  Times,  1856. 

66.  Laws  of  Tenancy. — A  tenancy  for 
a  year,  and  so  on  from  year  to  year,  so  long 
as  both  parties  shall  please,  is  a  tenancy  for 
two  years  certain,  and  by  the  same  prin- 
ciple a  lease  for  two  years,  and  so  on  from 
year  to  year  until  either  party  shall  give  a 
year's  notice,  is  a  lease  for  three  years  cer- 
tain, subject  to  being  determined  at  the  end 
of  the  third  year,  by  a  year's  previous 
notice. — News  of  the  World,  1856. 

67.  Choleea  exists  more  or  less  in  all 
countries  during  the  summer  months.  Its 
virulent  form  appears  to  be  dependent  upon 
some  disturbance  in  the  electric  conditions 
of  the  earth  and  the  human  frame,  which 
tells  upon  the  nervous  system,  as  vicissi- 
tudes in  temperature  or  weather  are  known 
to  affect  the  lungs  and  the  skin. — Lady's 
News,  1848. 

68.  Antiquity  op  Fans. — This  is  a  very 
ancient  apparatus,  having  been  used  by  the 
ladies  of  Egypt  and  India,  as  well  as  those 
of  modern  times,  for  cooling  the  face  by 
agitating  the  air.  They  were  originally 
made  of  feathers  bound  together  like  the 
tail  of  a  peacock  when  spread  out. — Some 
Companion,  1852. 

69.  Oeigin  op  the  East  India  Com-* 
PANY. — This  association  originated  from  the 
subscriptions  (trifling  in  amount)  of  a  few 
private  individuals.    It  gradually  became  a 
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commercial  body,  with  gigantic  means ;  and 
next,  by  the  force  of  unforeseen  circum- 
stances, assumed  the  form  of  a  sovereign 
power,  while  those  by  whom  it  was  directed 
continued,  in  their  individual  capacities,  to 
be  without  power  or  political  influence,  thus 
presenting  an  anomaly  without  a  parallel  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  The  company  was 
formed  in  London,  in  1599,  when  its  capital, 
amounting  to  £30,000,  was  divided  in  one 
hundred  and  one  shares.  In  1600  the  ad- 
venturers obtained  a  charter  from  the 
Crown,  under  which  they  enjoyed  certain 
privileges,  and  were  formed  into  a  corpora- 
tion for  fifteen  years,  with  the  title  of  "  The 
Governor  and  Company  of  Merchant?  of 
London  Trading  to  the  East  Indies."  Un- 
der this  charter,  the  management  of  the 
company's  aiiairs  was  entrusted  to  twenty- 
four  members  of  a  committee,  chosen  by  the 
proprietors  from  among  their  own  body ; 
and  this  committee  was  renewed  by  election 
every  year.  The  first  adventure  of  the 
association  was  commenced  in  1601.  In  the 
month  of  May,  in  that  year,  five  ships,  with 
cargoes  of  merchandise  and  bullion,  sailed 
from  Torbay  to  India.  The  result  was 
encouraging;  and  between  1603  and  1613 
eight  other  voyages  were  performed,  all  of 
which  were  higiily  profitable,  with  the 
exception  of  the  one  andertakcn  in  the  year 
1607.  In  the  other  years  the  clear  profits 
of  the  trade  varied  from  one  hundred  to 
two  hundred  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  em- 
ployed. The  charter  of  the  company  was 
renewed  for  an  indefinite  period  in  1609. — 
Family  Tutor,  1851. 

70.  DivoiiCE  AND  BiaAMY. — If  the  lady 
could  have  gone  into  court  with  clean  hands 
she  might  have  obtained  a  divorce  on  the 
ground  of  impotence ;  but  when  both 
parties  have  acted  very  blameably  the  Court 
will  not  give  relief  to  either.  If  the  lady 
were  to  marry  again  her  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint would  be  no  legal  answer  to  an  in- 
dictment for  bigamy.  She  would  be  liable 
to  be  given  into  custody  at  any  time  by 
anybody.  You  must  restrain  the  desire  to 
marry,  or  marry  and  reside  permanently 
somwhere  abroad. —  Weelcly  Disjpatch,  1856. 

71.  Embezzlement  WHEEE  tue  Guilty 
Party  is  not  a  Servant. — As  the  person 
mentioned  was  not  your  servant,  his  breach 
of  trust  does  not  amount  to  embezzlement 
at  law.    You  must  sue  him  to  recover  the 


money  he  has  received  to  your  use. —  Weelcly 
Times,  1856. 

72.  Height  op  Eock  oe  Gibraltar. — 
The  height  of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  is  esti- 
mated to  be  1,437  English  feet. — Sunday 
Times,  1856. 

73.  Apprenticeship  where  Master 
BECOMES  A  Bankrupt. — Unless  the  inden- 
ture contains  a  clause  which  vacates  it  in 
case  of  the  master's  executing  such  an  as- 
signment, the  apprentice  is  bound  to  serve. 
Bankruptc}^  is  a  discharge  of  the  indentiu-e. 
(See  12  and  13  Vic,  c.  106,  s.  170.)  But 
there  is  no  similar  provisions  with  respect 
either  to  insolvency  or  assignment  for  benefit 
of  creditors. — News  of  the  World,  1836. 

74.  Otto  op  Roses. — As  a  preparation, 
otto  of  roses  cannot  be  properly  made  from 
English  rose-leaves,  or  in  an  English  climate. 
In  Persia  it  is  obtained  by  maceration  in 
water,  the  oleaginous  principle  floating  on 
the  surface,  from  which  it  is  gathered  by 
means  of  clean  cotton, — Lady's  News,  1848. 

75.  Origin  OP  the  Pendulum. — Galileo, 
when  under  twenty  years  of  age,  was  stand- 
ing one  day  in  the  metropolitan  church  of 
Pisa,  when  he  observed  a  lamp,  which  was 
suspended  from  the  ceiling,  and  which  had 
been  disturbed  by  accident,  swing  back- 
wards and  forwards.  This  was  a  thing  so 
common,  that  thousands,  no  doubt,  had 
observed  it  before ;  but  Galileo,  struck  with 
the  regularity  with  which  it  moved  back- 
wards and  forwards,  reflected  upon  it,  and 
perfected  the  method  now  in  use  of  measur- 
ing time  by  means  of  a  pendulum. — Home 
Companion,  1853. 

76.  Domesday  Book. — This  book  is  a 
register  of  the  lands  of  England,  framed  by 
order  of  William  the  Conqueror.  It  was 
sometimes  termed  Rotulus  Witonice,  and 
was  the  book  from  which  judgment  was  to 
be  given  upon  the  value,  tenures,  and  ser- 
vices of  the  land  therein  described.  The 
original  is  comprised  in  two  volumes,  one  a 
largo  folio,  the  other  a  quarto. — Family 
Tutor,  1851. 

77.  Opening  Post-oppice  Receiving- 
houses. — The  privilege  of  keeping  a  post- 
ofiice  receiving- ofiice  may  be  obtained  by 
presenting  a  memorial  to  the  Postmaster- 
General,  signed  by  the  neighbours,  and 
showing  the  distance  from  the  nearest 
receiving-house. —  Weelcly  Dispatch,  1856. 

78.  Rogebthorpe— YiNDEX.  —  A  bets, 
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B  20s.  even  that  neither  Rogerthorge  wins 
the  Biennial  Stakes  (at  York),  nor  Vindex 
the  Chesterfield  Handicap.  How  stands  the 
hefc?  A  wins  it.  If  the  dead  heat  had 
been  the  first  event,  the  bet  would  have 
been  void. —  Sunday  Times,  1856. 

79.  Maeble  Mantel-pieces  put  up  by 
Tenants  under  Lease. — Marble  mantel- 
pieces are  not  specially  required  to  be  left 
by  the  terms  of  the  lease,  or  the  agreement 
under  which  the  house  is  held;  and  if  no 
contract  exist  in  writing,  they  may  be  taken 
away  on  being  replaced  by  common  ones. — 
Lad/s  Neivs,  1848. 

80.  Teanslation  of  the  Bible. — The 
first  Protestant  translation  of  the  whole 
Bible  is  considered  to  be  the  joint  produc- 
tion of  Coverdale  and  Tyndale,  and  it  is 
said  that  only  two  perfect  copies  are  in 
existence ;  one  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
the  other  hi  the  possession  of  Lord  Jersey. 
This  work  has  a  wood- cut  title,  and  is 
dedicated  to  Henry  VIII. — Home  Com- 
jpanion,  1853. 

81.  Massaoee  oe  the  Jews.  —  The 
massacre  of  the  Jews  in  London  was 
occasioned  by  an  edict  of  Richard  I.,  who, 
on  the  day  of  his  coronation,  September 
3rd,  gave  strict  orders  that  no  Jew  should 
approach  the  Abbey  while  the  solemnity 
was  being  performed,  "for  fear  of  the 
enchantments  they  are  wont  to  practice." 
Some  of  the  principal  Jewish  merchants 
having  failed  to  obey,  the  populace  com- 
mitted great  outrage  on  fcheir  persons  and 
property ;  and  it  is  related  that  the  citizens 
"  slew  many  of  them,  and  burned  their 
houses." — Famili/  Tutor,  1851. 

82.  Right  to  Children  wheee  Hus- 
band AND  Wife  aee  Sepaeated. — 
Ever}^  man's  house  is  his  castle,  and  you 
have  no  right  to  enter  your  father-in-law's 
house  against  his  will  for  any  cause.  A 
wife  is  not  obliged  to  live  with  her  husband 
if  she  is  afraid  of  him,  and  a  wife  has  a  good 
reason  to  be  afraid  of  a  husband  who  believes 
she  is  an  adultress.  As  to  the  children,  a 
mother  cannot  be  charged  before  a  magis- 
trate with  stealing  her  children.  In  this 
matter  the  husband  and  wife  stand  on  the 
same  footing.  Whoever  can  get  hold  of  the 
children  may  keep  them  till  the  Lord 
Chancellor  makes  an  order  to  the  contrary; 
and  a  wife  may  live  apart  from  her  husband 
till  an  Ecclesiastical  Court,  after  hearing 


both  sides  upon  a  suit  for  restitution  of 
conjugal  rights,  gives  a  judgment  that  she 
shall  return. —  Weekly  Bispatchy  1856. 

83.  Ceicket  Bovs^linq  Out.  —  The 
bowler  being  ready  to  deliver  the  ball,  the 
batsman  takes  his  place  at  the  wicket,  and 
is  apparently  ready  to  play,  but  just  as  the 
bowler  comes  to  the  bowling  crease,  and  at 
the  very  instant  the  ball  leaves  his  hand, 
the  batman  (saying  he  is  not  ready)  turns 
away  without  attempting  to  play  the  ball, 
which  strikes  the  wicket  down,  an  appeal 
being  made.  Is  he  out  ? — Yes ;  if  the 
bowler  cried  "  play." — Sunday  Times,  1856. 

84.  Rickets  is  a  species  of  scrofula,  and 
depends  upon  constitutional  tendency,  ex- 
posed to  exciting  causes,  such  as  bad  food, 
ventilation,  or  damp  habitations.  It  is 
very  common  in  several  of  the  poorer  over-  ^ 
crowded  districts  of  the  metropolis.  The 
best  diet  in  such  cases  is  the  use  of  animal 
and  vegetable  jellies,  gravy  of  roast  meat 
mixed  with  bread  crumbs  or  arrowroot, 
eggs,  and  milk  well  sweetened  with  sugar. 
—Lady^s  Netvs,  1848. 

85.  Almanacks.  —  Almanacks,  in  their 
present  shape,  are  comparatively  of  modern 
date.  The  first  almanack  in  England  was 
printed  at  Oxford  in  1673.  "  There  were," 
says  Wood,  "  near  thirty  thousand  of  them 
printed,  besides  a  sheet  almanack  for  two- 
pence, that  was  printed  for  that  year ;  and 
because  of  the  novelty  of  the  said  almanack, 
and  its  title,  they  were  all  vended.  Its  sale 
was  so  great,  that  the  Society  of  Book- 
sellers of  London  bought  ofi*  the  copy  for 
the  future,  in  order  to  engross  it  in  their  . 
own  hands." — Home  Companion,  1856. 

86.  FiEST  USE  OF  Hats. — Hats  appear 
to  have  been  first  used  in  A.d.  1400,  for 
country  wear,  riding,  &c.  The  hatters, 
however,  have  a  tradition,  which  goes  to 
prove  that  felting"  is  much  more  ancient. 
They  say  that  while  St.  Clement,  the  fourth 
bishop  of  Rome,  was  flying  from  his  prose- 
cutors, his  feet  became  blistered,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  was  induced  to  put 
wool  between  the  soles  of  his  feet  and  the 
sandals  which  he  wore.  The  consequence 
was,  that  by  the  perspiration  and  motion  of 
his  feet,   the    w^ool    became  completely 

felted"  as  if  wrought  on  purpose  When 
he  afterwards  settled  in  Rome,  he  improved 
upon  the  discovery.  Hence  the  origin  of 
felting  and  hat-making.     The  hatters  in 
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Ireland,  and  in  several  other  Catholic 
countries,  still  hold  a  festival  on  St. 
Clement's  day.  The  use  of  hats  is  dated 
by  others  from  the  time  of  the  public 
entrance  of  Charles  the  Second  into  Rouen, 
in  14:^9 —Famili/  Tutor,  1851. 

87.  False  Registration"  of  Births, 
Deaths,  &c. — By  the  6  and  7  Wm.  4  cap.  86, 
providing  for  the  registration  of  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages,  every  person  wil- 
fully making  any  false  statement  touching 
any  of  the  particulars  required  to  be  known 
and  registered  for  the  purpose  of  such  state- 
ments being  inserted  in  the  registry,  are 
liable  to  the  same  pains  and  penalties  as  if 
guilty  of  perjury. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

88".  Chaeing-Dishes.  —  Chafing-dishes 
were  mostly  in  use  till  the  introduction  of 
chimneys. — Sunday  Times,  1856. 

89.  The  Efeect  oe  Green  Teaupon  the 
Nerves  appears  to  be  more  immediate  than 
that  produced  by  Black ;  but  we  are  inclined 
to  doubt  the  asserted  deleterous  action  upon 
the  system  from  the  use  of  tea.  Immoderate 
quantities  taken  at  all  times  of  the  day  is  an 
abuse,  the  very  temperature  of  the  beverage 
alone  being  calculated  to  debilitate  the 
stomach.  Sleeplessness,  spasmodic  twitch- 
ings  in  the  stomach,  tremblings,  and  general 
discomposure  are  the  symptoms  frequently 
complained  of  after  partaking  of  several  cups 
of  strong  tea. — Lady's  Neics,  1848. 

90.  Origin  of  the  term  Knight. — The 
English  title  of  knight  is  derived  from  the 
Saxon  Cnikt,  or  Knecht,  Teutonick,  a 
servant,  and  in  all  probability  proceeded 
from  their  serving  the  king  in  his  wars. 
Verstegan  says,  this  title  was  given  by  our 
ancestors,  for  such  as  were  admitted  for  their 
merits  to  be  knights  to  the  king,  being  his 
own  servants,  officers,  or  retainers,  to  ride 
with  him.  It  seems  that  some,  if  not  all, 
were  anciently  called  knights-riders. — Home 
Companion,  1853. 

91.  Pronunciation, — Gutta  percha  is 
pronounced  as  sounded  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  countries  where  the  Isonandra  gutta 
grows,  viz.,  gutt-ah  (the  u  being  sounded  as 
that  in  "putty")  pert-slia.  Indeed,  this 
form  of  spelling  the  last  word  has  been 
adopted  by  many  scientific  men,  atid  is  used 
by  the  Athenceum. — Family  Tutor,  1851. 

92.  Detaining  Found  Property. — A 
person  finding  a  purse  and  restoring  it  to 
the  owner  cannot  make  any  claim  to  com- 


pensation. It  would  be  gross  dishonesty  to 
retain  the  purse  if  the  rightful  possessor 
were  known ;  and  we  have  no  right  to  claim 
a  reward  for  doing  that  which  it  would  be  a 
moral  dereliction  to  leave  undone. —  Weekly 
Dispatch,  1856. 

93.  Bets  when  Two  Horses  run  a  Dead 
Heat  for  Second  Place. — 1.  How  are 

the  following  bets  settled:  to  —  on 

Bonnie  Scotland  and  Rogerthorpe,  one  to  be 
third  horse  ?  There  was  no  third  horse. — 
2.  —  to  —  on  Bonnie  Scotland  and  Victo- 
ria, one  to  be  second  horse  ?  Bonnie  Scot- 
land was  second. — 3.  Was  Brother  to  Bird- 
on-the-Wing  or  Artillery  the  second  horse  ? 
If  they  are  both  counted  as  second,  does  (4) 
Rogerthorpe  take  third  place  ?  Both  ^\  ere 
second,  and  Artillery  has  to  carry  extra 
weight  for  the  Cambridgeshire  for  running 
second.  Bonnie  Scotland  would  also  have 
had  to  carry  extra  weight,  if  he  had  been 
entered.  Rogerthorpe  was,  of  course,  4th, 
three  horses  being  before  him. — Sunday 
Times,  1856. 

94.  Substitute  for  Mother's  Milk. 
— The  best  substitute  for  the  mother's 
breast  is  fresh  new  cow's  milk,  with  a  sixth 
part  of  tepid  water,  and  some  loaf  sugar. 
Gruel,  arrowroot,  or  pap,  are  much  inferior 
to  milk.  The  healthf  ul  infant  will  require 
food  about  every  two  or  three  hours  for  the 
first  month  or  two  ;  but,  if  delicate,  may  be 
allowed  to  sleep  six  hours  without  being  dis- 
turbed. After  each  repast,  lay  the  infant 
on  its  right  side  in  a  warm  cot,  when  it  will 
soon  fall  asleep. — Lady's  Neivs,  1848. 

95.  Earliest  Mention  of  Forks. — 
This  occurs  in  a  curious  passage  of  Coryates 
Crudities,  a  singular  book  of  travels,  pub- 
lished in  1611 : — "  The  Italians,  and  also 
most  strangers  that  are  cormorant  in  Italy, 
do  always,  at  their  meals,  use  a  little  fork 
when  they  cut  their  meat." — Home  Com- 
panion, 1852. 

96.  Liability  of  Tenants  for  Un- 
paid Rates. — The  I7tli  George  II.,  cap. 
38,  sec.  12,  provides  that  where  any  person 
shall  come  into  or  occupy  any  house,  &c., 
out  of  or  from  which  any  other  person  as- 
sessed to  the  poor's  rate  shall  be  removed, 
or  which  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the 
rate  was  empty  or  unoccupied,  then  every 
person  removing  from,  or  every  person  so 
coming  into  or  occupying  the  same,  shall  bo 
liable  to  pay  such  rate,  in  proportion  to  the 
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time  that  sucli  person  occupied  the  same 
respectively,  in  the  same  manner,  and  under 
the  like  power  of  distress,  as  if  such  person 
so  removing  had  not  removed,  or  such  person 
so  coming  in  or  occupying  the  same,  had 
been  originally  rated  and  assessed  to  such 
rate,  which  proportion  in  case  of  dispute 
shall  be  ascertained  by  any  two  or  more 
justices  of  the  peace;  which  power  of  ap- 
portionment is  now  conferred  on  a  single 
police  magistrate. —  Weelcly  Dispatch,  1856. 

97.  Length  of  Cotjeses. — The  Cesara- 
witch  Course  is  2  miles  2  furlongs  and  28 
yards  long  ;  and  the  Cambridgshire,  1  mile 
and  240  yards. — Sunday  Times,  1856. 

98.  DlSTIJJ^CTION  BETWEEN"  THE  RoOK 

AND  THE  Crow. — The  most  obvious  ex- 
ternal distinction  between  the  rook  and  the 
crow  is  that  the  nostrils  and  basal  third  of 
the  beak  of  the  latter  are  covered  by  feathers 
directed  forwards  ;  whereas  the  same  parts 
of  the  former,  as  well  as  the  skin  under  the 
tongue  and  on  the  throat,  are  devoid  of 
feathers,  rough  and  warty.  The  irides  of 
both  are  dark  brown;  this  distinguishes 
them  from  the  jackdaw,  the  irides  of  which 
are  greyish  white. — Lady's  News,  1848. 

99.  Sound  in  the  Aectic  Regions. — 
In  the  Arctic  regions,  where  the  thermo- 
meter is  below  zero,  persons  can  converse 
more  than  a  mile  distant.  Mr.  Jamerson 
asserted  that  he  heard  every  word  of  a 
sermon  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  on  a 
still  day,  with  perfect  distinctness. — Home 
Companion,  1853. 

100.  The  Largest  Steam-ship. — The 
largest  steam-ship  ever  yet  built,  we  believe, 
is  the  United  States'  mail  steamer,  named 
tjie  Atlantic.  It  is  2,860  tons  burthen. 
The  following  are  her  dimensions : — Length 
between  perpendiculars,  276  feet ;  breadth 
of  beam,  45  feet;  breadth  across  paddles, 
75  feet ;  depth  of  hold,  31  feet  7  inches ; 
saloon,  67  feet  long  by  20  feet  wide ;  dining 
saloon,  60  feet  long  by  42  feet  wide.  The 
steam  power  is  equal  to  1,000  horse.  Having 
no  bowsprit  or  jib-boom,  her  appearance  is 
lather  peculiar. — Family  Tutor,  1851. 

101.  Foreign  Titles. — As  the  Sovereign 
is  the  fountain  of  honour,  no  British  subject 
may  use  a  foreign  order  or  title  without  a 
special  licence  published  in  the  London 
Gazette.  It  is  not  fitting  that  foreign 
potentates  should  alienate  the  affections  and 
con  apt  the  hearts  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  | 


by  practices  of  this  nature.  If  it  were 
tolerated,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  might 
create  parties  amongst  our  legislators,  and 
our  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
might  be  transformed  into  the  representa- 
tives of  Russian  interests  instead  of  those  of 
Great  Britain.  There  are  only  two  or  three 
instances  of  civilians  obtaining  such  licences. 
There  is  an  English  lady  who  has  vainly 
purchased  the  title  of  a  foreign  Countess ; 
but  in  society  nobody  regards  her  as  a 
veritable  Countess.  She  is  in  England  plain 
Mrs.  —Weelcly  Dispatch,  1856. 

102.  Charles  Mathews  made  his  finit 
appearance  at  the  Olympic  Theatre,  in  the 
afterpieces  of  "The  Humpbacked  Lover" 
and  "  The  Old  and  Young  Stager." — Sun- 
day Times,  1856. 

103.  Mourning  in  different  Coun- 
tries.— Among  the  ancients,  mourning  was 
expressed  by  various  signs  : — tearing  their 
clothes,  wearing,  sackcloth,  laying  aside 
ensigns  of  honour;  thus  Plutarch,  from  the 
time  of  his  leaving  the  city  with  Pompey, 
neither  shaved  his  head,  nor,  as  usual,  wore 
the  crown  or  garland.  Amongst  the 
Romans,  a  year  of  mourning  was  ordained 
by  law,  for  women  who  had  lost  their  hus- 
bands. The  colours  of  the  dress  or  habit 
worn  to  signify  grief  vary  in  different  coun- 
tries. In  Europe,  the  ordinary  colour  for 
mourning  is  black,  which,  being  the  priva- 
tion of  light,  is  supposed  to  denote  the 
termination  of  life.  In  China,  it  is  white, 
the  emblem  of  purity,  which  colom'  was  the 
mourning  of  the  ancient  Spartan  and 
Roman  ladies.  In  Egypt,  it  is  yellow,  which, 
representing  the  colour  of  leaves  when  they 
fall,  and  flowers  when  they  fade,  signifies 
that  death  is  the  end  of  all  human  hopes. 
In  Ethiopia,  brown,  which  denotes  the 
earth  to  which  all  the  dead  return.  In 
Turkey,  blue,  which  is  an  emblem  of  the 
happiness  which  it  is  hoped  the  deceased 
enjoys.  Kings  and  cardinals  mourn  in 
purple  or  violet,  which  is  supposed  to 
express  the  combination  of  sorrow  and  hope. 
The  custom  of  mourning  for  the  dead  in 
shrieks  and  bowlings  is  of  great  antiquity, 
and  prevails  almost  universally  among  the 
followers  of  Mahomet. — Home  Companion, 
1853. 

104.  RiTERS  named  Avon. — There  are 
stated  to  be  no  less  than  ten  rivers  in  Great 
Britain  named  "  Avon.'^    This  has  arisen 
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from  the  prevalence  of  Gaelic  roots  in  our 
names  of  places.  "Avon"  is  the  Gaelic 
word  for  river. — Family  Tutor,  1851. 

105.  Use  of  the  Royal  Arms. — Fur- 
nishing the  Royal  Family  does  not  qualify 
you  to  stick  up  the  Royal  arms.  You  re- 
quire a  letter  of  appointment,  the  fees  upon 
which  wiU  cost  you  £10. —  Weeldy  Bispatchj 
1856. 

106.  Gold  Fish  Ixtrodtjced  from 
China. — Gold  fish  were  introduced  from 
Chma  in  IQ^l— Sunday  Times,  1856. 

107.  Period  of  Gestation  of  Domestic 
Animals. — It  is  often  important  to  know 
the  exact  length  of  time  that  the  diflferent 
domestic  animals  go  with  their  young.  The 
following  list  contains  the  time  of  those 
which  most  concern  them  as  near  as  we  can 
ascertain  them  :  Mare,  11  months  ;  Jennet, 
11  months;  Cow,  9  months;  Goats,  4^ 
months  ;  Ewe,  5  months ;  Sow,  4  months ; 
Bitch,  2  months ;  Cat,  8  weeks ;  Rabbit,  4| 
weeks;  Rat,  5^  weeks ;  Mouse,  4|  weeks; 
Guinea  Pig,  3  weeks.  Period  of  incubation 
of  Domestic  Fowls  :  Swan,  6  weeks ;  Turkey, 
4  weeks;  Goose,  4  weeks;  Duck,  4  weeks  ; 
Pea  Hen,  4  weeks  ;  Guinea  Hen,  3  weeks  ; 
Common  Hen,  3  weeks ;  Pigeon,  2  weeks. — 
Home  Companion,  1856. 

108.  Shakspere's  Father. — It  is  proved 
by  records,  that  John  Shakspere,  father  of 
the  immortal  bard,  was  living  and  mar- 
ried in  1558.  At  that  period  he  served  in 
the  office  of  constable,  in  the  town  of  Strat- 
ford. In  1561  he  was  chosen  as  one  of  the 
tov/u  chamberlains. — Family  Tutor,  1851. 

109.  Marriage  may  be  set  aside  for 
Fraud. — The  marriage  is  liable  to  be  set 
aside  by  proceedings  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court,  on  the  ground  of  the  fraud  practised 
in  obtaining  the  licence.  The  party  obtain- 
ing the  same  may  also  be  indicted  and  pun- 
ished for  perjury. —  Weeldy  Dispatch,  1856. 

110.  HuiiLY- Burly.— The  phrase  hurly- 
burly  is  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  Hurleigh  and 
Burleigh,  two  neighbouring  families,  that 
filled  the  country  around  them  with  contest 
and  violence. — Sunday  Times,  1856- 

111.  Queen  Anne's  Farthings. — The 
erroneous  supposition  that  only  three  of 
these  farthings  were  struck  in  Queen  Anne's 
reign  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  there  were 
some  pattern  or  proof  coins,  which  got  into 
circulation,  in  addition  to  the  coin  which 
was  really  in  use.    Several  hundreds  of 


Queen  Anne's  farthings  were  struck.  The 
common  farthing  of  Queen  Anne  is  worth,  to 
collectors,  from  seven  to  twelve  shillings, 
while  the  pattern  coins  fetch  from  one  to 
five  pounds. — Some  Companion,  1853. 

112.  Payment  of  Short-hand  Report- 
ers.— The  salary  paid  to  a  reporter  at  the 
commencement  of  his  career  is,  we  think, 
between  £250  and  £300  a  year.  Those 
v/ho  have  been  longest  on  the  establishments, 
and  are  most  useful,  are  occasionally  em- 
ployed on  journeys  and  other  special 
occasions,  from  which  some  additional  re- 
muneration is  obtained.  It  is  understood 
that  the  proprietors  of  the  morning  papers 
act  liberally  by  the  persons  in  their  employ- 
ment if  they  find  them  useful. — Family 
Tutor,  1854. 

113.  Justices  at  Petty  Sessions  can 
order  Relief  to  Poor  Persons — Any 
two  justices  usually  acting  for  the  district 
in  which  the  union  is  situated,  may,  at 
their  discretion,  direct  by  order,  under 
their  hands  and  seals,  that  relief  shall  be 
given  to  any  adult  person,  who  shall,  from 
old  age  or  infirmity  of  body,  be  wholly 
unable  to  work,  without  requiring  that  such 
person  shall  reside  in  any  workhouse.  (4  and 
5,  Wm.  IV.,  cap.  76,  sqq.  2.1 .)— Weekly 
Times,  1856. 

114.  A  Natural  Vingt'-un  should  be 
declared  at  once ;  and,  therefore,  the  dealer 
had  not  to  be  waited  for,  nor  can  he  win. 
He  loses  his  deal. — Sunday  Times,  1856. 

115.  Nightmare.  —  The  expression 
"  nightmare "  is.  Sir  V^/illiam  Temple  says, 
from  Mara,  in  old  Runic,  who  was  a  goblin  said 
to  seize  upon  sleephig  men,  and  take  from 
them  speech  and  motion ;  for  in  those  days 
medical  science  had  not  made  it  plain  to 
every  one,  as  it  has  now,  that  the  goblin 
in  question  is  simply  indigestion. — How.e 
Companion,  1853. 

116.  Range  of  the  Human  Voice. — 
The  range  of  the  human  voice  is  quite 
astounding, — there  being  about  nine  perfect 
tones,  but  17,592,186,044,515  different 
sounds;  thus  14  direct  muscles,  alone,  or 
together,  produce  16,383;  30  indirect 
mus-les,  ditto,  173,741,823,  and  all  in 
co-operation  produce  the  number  we  have 
named ;  and  these  independently  of  different 
degrees  of  intensity.  A  man's  voice  ranges 
from  bass  to  tenor,  the  medium  being  what 
is  called  a  barytone.     The  female  voice 
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ranges  from  contralto  to  soprano,  the 
medium  being  termed  a  mezzo-soprano, — 
whereas,  a  boy^s  voice  is  nlto,  or  between  a 
tenor  and  a  treble. — Family  Tutor,  1854. 

117.  John  Bunyan. — We  are  not  aware 
that  any  public  monument  has  been  erected 
to  the  memory  of  John  Bunyan.  A  tomb- 
stone in  Bunhill- fields  records  his  name, 
and  that  is  the  only  memorial  in  stone  of 
the  brave  tinker  of  Bedford,  who  is  scarcely 
less  illustrious  as  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of 
religious  liberty  than  as  the  author  of  one 
of  the  really  great  works  in  our  language. 
—  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

118.  The  Lollards  were  followers  of 
Wickliffe,  and  the  first  reformers  of  the 
Eoman  Catholic  Church  in  England. — Sun- 
day Times,  1856. 

119.  Ctireants.  —  These  were  first 
planted  in  England  in  1555,  and  called 
Corinthian  grapes,  being  originally  from 
Corinth,  which  at  length  was  corrupted  into 
currant. — Home  Companion,  1853. 

120.  The  Eaeliest  Observation  of 
AN  Eclipse. — The  first  observation  of  an 
eclipse  made  by  the  Chinese,  the  authen- 
ticity of  which  is  established,  is  in  the  year 
776.  B.  C.  At  Babylon,  the  most  ancient 
observation  made  by  the  Chaldeans,  was  in 
the  year  747.  It  has  been  said  that  Callis- 
thenes  sent  to  Aristotle,  from  Babylon,  ob- 
servations of  a  celestial  phenomena  occur- 
ring during  a  space  of  1,900  years. — Family 
Tutor,  1856. 

121.  Liability  oe  Children  to  Sup- 
port THEIR  Parents. — You  are  not  legally 
bound  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  your 
parent,  unless  ho  become  chargeable  to  the 
parish  and  proceedings  are  instituted  against 
you  by  the  parochial  authorities. —  Weeldy 
Dispatch,  1856. 

122.  New  Copyright  Lav^. — Copyright 
will  run  with  the  life  of  the  author,  and  for 
seven  years  after  his  death ;  but  if  that  term 
expire  earlier  than  forty-two  years,  the  right 
is  still  to  endure  for  that  term. — Sunday 
Times,  1856. 

123.  Astronomer  Eoyal. — The  first 
Astronomer  Boyal  was  John  Flamsteed, 
who  was  born  at  Denby,  near  Derby,  in 
1646.  He  was  appointed  to  this  office  on 
the  foundation  of  tlie  observatory  at  Green- 
wich.— Home  Companion,  1852. 

124.  Origin  oe  Umbrellas. — The  first 
uian  who  is  said  to  have  dared  the  gibes  and 


insults  of  those  who  love  to  attack  every 
novelty,  by  carrying  an  umbrella,  w\as  Jona's 
Hanway,  the  traveller,  who  died  about  the 
year  1786.  After  sheltering  himself  under 
his  invention  for  nearly  thirty  years,  he  saw 
the  ridiculed  and  abused  instrument  come 
into  general  use. — Family  Tutor,  1851. 

125.  Circumstances  under  which  a 
Married  Lady  may  give  Receipt. — The 
lady  being  a  married  woman  cannot  give 
any  valid  receipt  for  the  legacy  given  to  her, 
without  the  concurrence  of  her  husband, 
unless  the  will  direct  that  the  legacy  is  to 
be  for  her  separate  use,  and  that  her  i-eceipt 
for  the  same  shall  be  a  good  discharge  not- 
withstanding her  coverture. —  Weekly  Dis- 
patch, 1856. 

126.  Training  for  Races. — The  ma- 
jority of  trainers,  we  believe,  give  their 
horses  the  strongest  work  about  ten  days  or 
a  fortnight  previously  to  the  time  of  run- 
ning. Some  of  our  most  experienced  trainers 
adopt  this  system,  but  there  are  others  who 
vv^ork  them  severely  up  to  the  day  of  the 
horse's  engagement. — Sunday  Times,  1856. 

127.  Duration  oe  Animal  Liee. — We 
believe  the  duration  of  life  of  various  ani- 
mals may  be  thus  stated  : — ass,  33 ;  cat,  10: 
cow,  23 ;  dog,  14  to  25 ;  goat,  8  ;  goose, 
28  ;  horse,  8  to  32  ;  man,  40  to  45  ;  mule, 
18  ;  ox,  20 ;  parrots,  30  to  100 ;  pigeon,  8  ; 
ram,  15  ;  raven,  100  ;  sheep,  10  ;  swine, 
25  turtles,  50  to  200. — Home  Companion, 
1853. 

128.  Birth  oe  Byron. — Lord  Byron, 
the  poet,  was  born  in  Holies-street,  London, 
on  the  22nd  of  January,  1788.  He  was  a 
student  at  Cambridge  in  1811. — Family 
Tutor,  1851. 

129.  Weights  Carried  by  Winners 
OE  THE  Cesarewitch. — A  winner  of  a 
Cesarewitch  has,  as  yet,  never  carried  more 
than  8st  41b,  and  that  was  in  1841,  when 
Iliona  won.  For  the  Cambridgeshire,  only 
two  horses — Lanercost,  in  1839,  carrying 
8st  91b,  and  Ralph,  in  1841,  carrying  8st 
71b — have  ever  won  when  handicapped 
beyond  7st  101b. — Sunday  Times,  1856. 

130.  GuTTA  Percha. — The  discovery  of 
gutta  percha  is  attributed  to  Mr.  Thomas 
hohh,  who  made  a  botanical  mission  to 
Singapore  and  other  Malay  Islands. — Home 
Companion,  1853. 

131.  Origin  oe  "By  Hook  or  by 
Crook." — It  is  said  that  Strongbow,  when 
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debating  with  his  followers  on  the  best  mode 
of  capturing  Ireland,  said,  "It  must  be 
taken  by  hook  or  by  crook/'  The  N.E. 
boundary  of  Waterford  harbour  is  known 
as  "  The  Hook and  "  Crook  Haven is 
an  equally  w^ell-known  harbour  on  the  south 
coast  j  hence  the  words  oi  the  besieger. — 
Family  Tutor,  1851. 

132.  Lodger's  Goods  Liable  to 
Seizure. — The  lodger's  goods  on  the  pre- 
mises are  liable  to  be  seized  for  the  rent 
due  to  the  superior  landlord. —  WeeJcli/ 
Dispatch,  1856. 

133.  Bets  FOR  "a  place"  when  Two 
Horses  Rfx  a  Dead  Heat  for  Secois^d. 
— All  bets  about  placing  are  determined  by 
the  horse  betted  upon  being  first,  second,  or 
third.  In  our  opinion,  you  are  not  entitled 
to  receive  on  Rogerthorpe,  because  the 
makers  of  a  place-book  will  have  now  to 
pay  on  three  horses — viz..  Warlock,  Artil- 
lery, and  Bonnie  Scotland.  Rogerthorpe 
was  fourth  not  third. — Sunday  Times,  1856. 

134.  Mesmerise!. — Animal  magnetism, 
or  as  it  is  also  called,  mesmerism,  was  first 
introduced  to  the  world  by  Frederick 
Anthony  Mesmer,  a  German  physician,  who 
was  born  at  Mersburg,  in  Suabia,  in  1734. 
In  1766  he  published  "A  Thesis  on 
Planetary  Influences,"  in  which  he  con- 
tended that  the  heavenly  bodies  diffused 
through  the  universe  a  subtle  fluid,  which 
acts  on  the  nervous  system  of  animated  be- 
ings.— Home  Companion,  1852. 

135.  Brain  ys  Different  Races. — 
The  loUowing  are  the  results  of  the  internal 
measurements  of  623  human  crania,  showing 
the  relative  sizes  of  the  brains  in  various 
races  and  families  of  men.  The  Teutonic, 
or  Anglo-Saxon  race,  have  the  largest ;  and 
the  ancient  Peruvians  and  Australians  the 
smallest.  The  barbarous  tribes  of  America 
have  a  larger  brain  than  the  semi-civilised 
Peruvians  and  Mexicans.  The  ancient 
Egyptians  have  the  smallest  brain  of  any 
Caucasian  nation,  except  the  Hindoos. — 
Family  Tutor,  1851. 

136.  Liability  of  Tenant  where 
Property  has  been  Sold. — You  stand  in 
the  same  position  with  the  purchaser  of  the 
property  as  you  did  with  your  landlord,  the 
former  owner  thereof,  as  regards  the 
tenancy,  and  cannot  quit  without  giving 
the  notice  agreed  upon. —  WeeJcly  Dispatch, 
1856. 


137.  The  Box  Tunnel  is  8,680  feet 
long,  39  feet  high,  and  35  feet  wide,  to  the 
outside  of  the  brickwork. — Sunday  Times, 
1856. 

138.  Invention  of  Glass. — Pliny  gives 
the  origin  of  glass-making  thus  : — As  some 
merchants  were  carrying  nitre,  they  stopped 
near  a  river  issuing  from  Mount  Carmel. 
Not  readily  finding  stones  to  rest  their 
kettles  on,  they  used  some  pieces  of  nitre 
for  that  purpose ;  the  fire  gradually  dis- 
solving the  nitre,  it  mixed  with  the  sand, 
and  a  transparent  matter  flowed,  which,  in 
fact,  was  no  other  than  glass. — Some  Com- 
panion, 1853. 

139.  Executors  may  not  Charge 
FOR  their  Services. — The  executors  are 
not  entitled  to  charge  anything  for  their 
loss  of  time  and  trouble  in  the  execution  of 
the  trusts  of  the  will ;  but  they  may  reim- 
burse themselves  all  necessary  and  reason- 
able expense  actually  incurred  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties. —  WeeMy  Dispatch, 
1856. 

140.  Proportion  of  Land  Cultivated 
AND  Uncultivated.— The  statement  of 
half  the  land  in  the  kingdom  being  uncul- 
tivated is  simply  absurd.  There  are  about 
78,000,000  of  acres,  of  which  about 
15,000,000,  capable  of  improvement,  are 
uncultivated. — Sunday  Times,  1856. 

141.  Large  Organs. — One  of  the  largest 
organs  in  England  is  that  of  Christ  Church, 
in  Newgate-street.  It  has  above  4,000 
pipes,  and  above  100  of  those  can  be  sounded 
by  touching  a  single  key,  or,  in  other  words, 
form  a  single  note.  The  organ  of  St.  Paul's 
has  1,797  pipes ;  Westminster  Abbey, 
1,524;  St.  Sepulchre,  in  Skinner-street, 
2,500;  Exeter  Hall,  2,187;  Birmingham, 
nearly  3,000;  York,  above  4,000.  The 
largest  pipe  of  the  organ  (producing  the 
lov/est  C  of  the  scale)  is  thirty -two  feet 
long,  and  of  proportionate  diameter ;  and  a 
current  of  air  to  produce  the  sound  must 
rush  through  such  a  space  with  the  force  of 
a  tempest. — Home  Companion,  1853. 

142.  The  Girondists. — In  1791  the  de- 
partment of  La  Gironde  sent  to  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  amongst  its  representatives, 
three  men  of  eloquence  and  talent,  who 
became  the  leaders  of  a  celebrated  political 
party  during  the  Revolution;  hence  the 
members  of  the  party  came  to  be  named 
Oirondins,  or  Girondists.     Its  principles 
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were  republican.  The  party  was  powerful, 
but  not  always  consistent,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  Assembly;  and  in  the 
followhig  year,  1792,  Louis  XA^I.  chose  his 
republican  ministers  from  it.  After  the 
September  massacres,  its  members,  for  the 
most  part,  became  fiivourable  to  the  Con- 
stitutionalists. In  the  Convention,  the 
Girondists  at  first  commanded  a  majority, 
but  on  the  king's  trial  they  were  much 
divided  ;  and  being  pressed  by  the  violence 
of  the  sections  of  Paris,  they  were  at  length 
expelled  the  Assembly.  Thirty-four  of  them 
were  outlawed;  and  in  October,  1793, 
twenty- tv/o  of  their  leaders  were  guillotined; 
others  put  an  end  to  themselves.  Madame 
Roland,  wife  of  a  minister  of  that  name, 
was  one  of  the  distinguished  members  of 
the  Gironde  part}^,  and  was  executed  when 
the  part^^  fell.  She  was  authoress  of  a 
celebrated  composition  entitled  the  A^ppel 
ail  Feiiple. — Far.uly  Tutor,  1851. 

143.  Judg-e's  Oedee  not  Superseded 
BY  Statute  op  Limit atiois'S. — The  debt 
secured  by  the  Judge's  order  is  not  affected 
by  the  Statute  of  Limitations ;  and  judg- 
ment may  be  entered  up  thereon  at  any 
time  on  application  to  a  Judge,  and  on 
proof  of  the  debtor  being  alive,  and  of  the 
debt  being  unsatisfied. —  WeeMy  Dispatch, 
1856. 

144  The  Goodwood  Stakes  were 
v/alked  over  for  in  1828. — Sunday  Times, 
1856. 

■  145.  Telescopes. — It  is  said  that  the 
use  of  telescopes  was  first  discovered  by  one 
Hansen,  a  spectacle-maker  at  Middleburgh, 
in  Holland,  whose  children  playing  in  the 
shop  casually  placed  a  concave  and  a  convex 
glass  in  such  a  position,  that,  by  looking 
through  them  at  the  weathercock,  it  ap- 
peared much  larger  and  nearer  than  usual ; 
and  by  their  exclamations  of  surprise  ex- 
cited the  attention  of  their  father,  who 
soon  obtained  great  credit  for  this  valuable 
discovery. — Home  Comjjanion,  1853. 

146.  CoPTRiGTiT. — Copyright  is  the  j)ro- 
perty  which  an  author  holds  in  an  original 
v/ork,  and  it  passes  only  by  assignment  in 
writing.  Dramatic  copyright  is  regulated 
by  a  special  statute.  There  is  an  officer  in 
the  department  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
called  the  Licenser  of  Plays,  who  examines 
dramatic  pieces  before  they  can  be  per- 
formed.—  WeeMy  Times,  1856. 


147.  Employees  not  Compelled  to  \ 
aiYE  Characters  to  Servants.— The  { 
rule  of  law  is  very  decided  that  a  master  is  ' 
not  bound  to  give  a  servant  a  character;  ! 
and  he  is  not  even  bound  to  give  his  reason 
for  the  refusal. — Neios  of  the'  World,  1856.  ; 

148.  The  Salecian  Cabbage  Lettuce  | 
is  absolutely  sweeter  than  the  cos,  and  it  ; 
has  this  great  advantage  for  a  fiimily — it  is 
sweet  and  eatable  when  only  growing.    It  1 
continues  so  as  it  gets  larger,  and  eventually  j 
when  it  forms  a  head  as  large  and  as  close  j 
as  a  cabbage,  it  is  as  crisp  and  as  sweet  as  ■ 
the  finest  cos  lettuce  ever  grown.    It  at-  ; 
tains  a  large  size  too.     It  is  exceedingly  j 
handsome  when  growing,  and  although  we 
strongly  suspect  we  have  not  given  the 
right   name,  though   it  is  the  one  given 

it  abroad,  it  may  be  described  as  the  largest  | 

and  best  of  all  the  cabbage  lettuce.    The  j 

Victoria  is  the  next  cabbage  lettuce,  but  it  \ 

is  comparatively  flimsy,  and  not  so  good  a  i 

flavour.     We    have    tried    them,    and  j 

therefore  can  speak  v/ith    confidence. —  i 

Lloyd's  News,  1856.  \ 

149.  Origin  oe  Gretna-Green  Mar-  \ 
RIAGES. — The  first  person  who  twined  the 
bands  this  way  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  \ 
man  named  Scott,  who  resided  a  few  miles  ! 
from  Gretna,  about  1750  or  1760.    He  was  \ 
accounted  a  cunning  cJiiel,  but  few  people  ] 
knew  more  of  him.    His  successor  was  one  ; 
Gordon,  an  old  soldier,  and  he  invariably 
appeared  at  the  maj'riage  ceremony  in  an  ' 
antiquated  military  costume,  wearing  a  large  ' 
.cocked  hat,  jack-boots,  and  a  ponderous  j 
sword.    When  interrogated  by  what  autho-  - 
rity  he  joined  persons  in  wedlock,  he  boldly 
answered,  "  I  have  a  special  license  from 
Government,  for  which  I  pay  fifty  pounds  a  ' 
year.-"    He  was  never  very  closely  pressed  • 
upon  this  subject,  and  a  delusion  prevailed  \ 
that  he  really  had  a  privilege  of  the  kind.  ' 
Upon  liis  death,  or  vacation  of  office,  several  : 
individuals  set  up  in  the  same  line,  but  the  ; 
most  successful  was  one  Joseph  Paisley,  wlio, 

in  defiance  of  much  opposition,  secured  the  ' 

lion's  share  of  the  business.    It  was  he  who  \ 

obtained  the  appellation  of  the  "  Old  Black-  \ 

smith,"  probably  from  the   mythological  i 

conceit  of  Vulcan  being  employed  to  rivet  - 

hymeneal  chains.    Paisley  was  first  a  smug-  ' 

gler,  and  afterwards  a  tobacconist,  but  never,  i 
at  any  time,  a  blacksmith.    He  commenced 

his  mock  pontifical  career  about  1789  ;  and,  i 
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during  the  latter  part  of  it,  whenever 
called  upon  to  officiate,  he  walked  the  street 
dressed  in  his  canonicals  with  all  the  dignity 
of  the  mitre. — Illustrated  News,  1856. 

150.  Public  House  Law. — Coloxel 
WiLSOX. — SiE  J.  PiEiE. — The  law  which 
requires  public-houses  not  to  open  before  1 
o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoon  came  into 
operation  in  August,  1839.  Colonel  Wilson 
was  then  the  Lord  Mayor.  The  birth  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  the  occasion  upon  which 
Sir  John  Pirie  was  created  a  baronet. — 
Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

151.  Effect  of  Alcohol  upox  the 
EPtAi^r. — Alcohol  has  the  elfect  of  hardening 
the  brain,  and  all  organs  subject  to  it,  which 
contain  albumen.  Xow,  the  crystalline  lens 
is  principally  composed  of  albumen ;  and  it  is 
therefore  manifest  that,  by  the  action  of 
alcohol  upon  it,  through  the  medium  of  the 
circulation,  its  density  must  be  increased, 
and  its  transparency  be,  in  consequence, 
diminished.  If  the  crystalline  lens  be 
steeped  awhile  in  alcohol,  it  becomes  hard 
and  solidified,  assumes  a  milky  colour,  and 
is,  in  this  state,  totally  destitute  of  trans- 
parency. Frc  m  this  we  may  clearly  see  how 
it  is  that  an  improved  sight  is  experienced 
when  persons  practise  abstinence  from 
alcoliolic  liquors,  or  take  them  in  very 
limited  quantities,  for  the  hardening  agency 
being  abstracted,  the  corneous  substance  of 
the  lens  (as  its  wear  and  tear  proceeds)  is 
gradually  replaced  by  other  matter,  re- 
taining the  consistence  and  transparency 
natural  to  the  age  and  constitution  of  the 
individual.  With  regard  to  the  optic  nerve, 
a  little  reflection  will  show  us  the  reason 
why  here,  also,  alcohol  should  affect  the 
vision.  After  the  drinking  of  alcoholic  liquors, 
the  effect  upon  the  nervous  system  is  mani- 
fested by  the  immediate  excitement  com- 
municated to  the  entire  frame.  If  the 
quantity  imbibed  be  great,  its  action  upon 
the  optic  nerve  is  evinced  by  the  glare  of 
the  eye ;  if  less  excessive,  by  an  unusual 
glisten.  Now,  just  in  proportion  to  this 
unnatural  excitement  is  the  actual  loss  of 
nervous  power ;  precisely  in  the  same  way 
as  v/hen  the  cords  of  a  harp,  or  of  a  violin, 
are  frequently  stretched  beyond  the  degree 
necessary  for  their  due  performance,  their 
tensibility,  or  power  of  endurance,  must  be 
prematurely  exhausted.  To  live  the  subject 
of  excessive  excitement  is  expending  the 


strength  of  a  given  period  in  a  less  one — com- 
pressing, as  it  were,  a  life  of  threescore  years 
and  ten  into  the  space  of  sixty,  fifty,  or  even 
a  shorter  space  of  time. — Sunday  Times, 
1856. 

152.  Who  was  the  First  Pope? — In 
that  form  perhaps  the  question  could  not 
be  satisfactorily  answered.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  a  certain  degree  of  deference 
was  paid  to  the  church  at  Rome  by  the 
Christian  societies  dispersed  throughout  the 
empire  in  the  primitive  age.  St.  Peter  ap- 
pears to  have  held  a  certain  pre-eminency 
among  the  apostles,  and  to  his  see  was 
allowed  a  moral  superiority.  The  title  of 
Pope,  or  Papa,  is  assumed  by  the  bishop  of 
Rome  as  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  word  papas,  viiQ?im\\^  father, 
is  used  by  the  Greeks  to  denote  a  presbyter. 
In  the  earlier  ages  the  title  was  given  to 
bishops  in  general ;  but  Gregory  VII.,  a.d. 
1076,  decreed  that  the  title  "  Papa''  should 
be  given  only  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  as  a 
mark  of  superior  respect.  According  to  the 
chronology  of  the  Roman  Church,  St.  Peter 
was  the  first  bishop  of  Rome,  and  suffered 
martyrdom  A.D.  57.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Linus,  who  died  a.d.  68,  and  was  followed 
by  Clemens  Romanus.  Evaristus  was  bishop 
of  Rome  about  the  j^ear  100,  and  Alexander 
I.  about  109.  The  chronology,  however,  of 
the  earlier  popes  is  often  obscure,  and  the 
dates  are  uncertain.  By  some  authorities  it 
is  stated  that  Hygenus  was  the  first  bishop 
of  Rome  who  took  the  title,  in  138.  The 
Pope's  supremacy  over  the  Christian 
Church  was  established  by  Boniface  III.  in 
the  year  677.  The  first  Pope  that  kept  an 
army  v/as  Loo  IX.,  1054.  [^History  of  the 
Popes.~\ — Family  Tutor,  1851. 

153.  Ojiig-in  of  the  Wop.d  "  Entire  " 
INSCRIBED  ON  PuBLic-HOUSES. — There  was 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  a  drink 
called  "  tv/o-penny,"  which  with  ale  and 
beer  were  the  malt  liquors  in  general  use  in 
London  :  and  it  was  then  customary  to  call 
for  "a  pint  of  half-and-half '^  (or  more),  that 
is,  half  of  beer  and  half  of  ale,  or  half  of  ale 
and  half  of  two-penny.  In  the  process  of 
time  the  taste  of  the  day  was  for  a  mixture 
of  the  tliree  liquors,  and  thus  became  the  call 
for  "  a  pint  of  threo-thirds,"  meaning  a  third 
of  each.  This  did  not  please  the  publicans, 
as  they  had  the  trouble  to  go  to  three 
different  casks  for  a  pint  of  liquor,  and  had 
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not  in  those  days  the  convenient  beer-en- 
gines of  the  modern  taps.  However,  to 
avoid  this  inconvenience,  a  brewer  of  the 
name  of  Harwood,  set  to  work  and  produced 
a  liquid  which  partook  of  the  united  flavours 
of  ale,  beer,  and  two-penny,  and  called  it  en- 
th'e,  or  entire  butt,  meaning  that  it  was 
drawn  from  one  cask  or  bufct,  and  as  it  was  a 
very  hearty  and  nourishing  beverage,  soon 
gained  favour  with  porters,  and  other  labour- 
ing people,  and  thus  obtained  the  name  of 
porter. — Home  Companion,  1853. 

154.  Statute  of  Debt  Limitations, 
When  Debtor  has  resided  beyond  the 
Seas. — If  the  debtor  has  been  beyond  the 
seas  for  the  whole  time,  he  cannot  set  up  the 
statute  as  a  bar  to  the  claim. — Weekly 
Times,  1856. 

155.  Liability  of  Father  for  Son's 
Debts. — A  father  is  not  liable  for  his  son's 
debts,  unless  by  some  act  of  his  own  he 
makes  himself  liable. — Neios  of  the  World, 
1856. 

156.  Marriage  where  Previous  Hus- 
band's Death  is  Unproved. — Not  hav- 
ing seen  or  heard  from  your  husband  for 
fifteen  years,  if  you  marry  again,  no  indict- 
ment for  bigamy  could  be  sustained ;  but  in 
aU  other  respects  the  marriage  would  be 
illegal^  and  the  children  would  be  illegiti- 
mate.— Lloyd's  Neivs,  1856. 

157.  Knowledge  is  Power. — This  ex- 
pression is  derived  from  Bacon.  In  his 
"Proficience  and  Advancement  of  Learn- 
ing," he  employs  two  pages  in  demonstra- 
ting that  knowledge  is  the  highest  of  all 
powers.  In  the  edition  published  by  Pick- 
ering, the  index  contains  the  reference 
"Knowledge  increases  power,  p.  88." 
Probably  some  other  index  would  liave  had 
"knowledge  is  power,"  for  that  is  really 
Bacon's  argument,  and  thus  the  proverb  may 
have  arisen.  Had  it  existed  before  Bacon's 
time,  he  would  probably  have  quoted  it,  for 
he  is  particularly  rich  in  sententious  illus- 
trations.— Illustrated  News,  1836. 

158.  Execution  of  the  Mannings. — 
The  Mannings  were  hanged  at  Horse- 
monger-lane  Gaol,  on  Tuesday,  November 
13,  1^4^^.— Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

159.  Ion — Iago. — Colonel  Peel's  Ion  ran 
second  to  Don  John  for  the  Doncaster  St. 
Leger,  1838,  and  Colonel  Anson's  Iago  was 
second  to  Sir  Tatton  Sykes  in  1846. — 
Sunday  Times,  1856. 


160.  Pronunciation. — Heroine  has  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and  is  pronounced  < 
her  o-een.    The  vowel-sound  heard  in  the 
first  syllable  is  the  same  which  occurs  in  the 
same  j)art  of  the  words  herring,   wherry,  ^ 
perry,  merry,  &c. — Family  Tutor,  1851. 

161.  Sir  James    Macintosh.  —  This 
great  writer  and  statesman  died  on  May  30,  \ 
1832,  from  the  efi'ects  of  a  small  bone  of  a 
fowl,  which  had  unfortunately  lodged  in  his 
throat. — Home  Companion,  1853.  \ 

162.  Extent  of  the  Port  of  Lon-  i 
DON. — The  Port  of  London  commences  at  j 
Gravesend  and  extends  to  London-bridge. —  i 
Weekly  Times,  1856.  ,i 

163.  Waste  Land  by  Eoad-side. — The  i 
waste  land  beside  the  road  belongs  to  the  \ 
owner  of  the  adjoining  land,  unless  it  can  be  ' 
proved  to  have  formed  part  of  the  waste  of  ] 
the  manor,  and  this  proof  rests  upon  the  \ 
Lord  of  the  Manor,  the  first  presumption  ^ 
being  in  favour  of  the  freeholder. — News  of  I 
the  World,  1856.  \ 

164.  Water   from   the    Thames. —  ' 
Several   companies  take  their  supply   of  i 
water  from  the  Thames,  but  not  that  part  \ 
of  the  river  that  is  contaminated  by  the 
sewer. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856.  | 

165.  Bets. — The  bets,  in  every  instance,  ^ 
go  with  the  stakes. — Sunday  Times,  1856.  ; 

166.  Bible  Society. — This  society  was  ,' 
established  in  England  in  1804.  Its  earliest  \ 
promoters  were  the  Kev.  Mr.  Charles  (of  ' 
Bala,  in  Wales) ;  Mr.  Hughes,  a  Baptist  • 
minister  of  Battersea;  the  Rev.  John  Owen, 

of  Fulham ;  and  the  Rev.   Dr.  Steinkofi", 

minister  of  the  Savoy  church.  Strand. —  ^. 

Family  Tutor,  1851.  • 

167.  Red  Herrings. — In  a  curious  old  \ 
pamphlet,  published  in  1599,  called  the  \ 
"  Lenten  Stuffe,"  the  author  says :  "  The  i 
discovery  of  red  herrings  was  owing  to  acci-  ; 
dent,  by  a  fisherman  having  hung  some  up  ; 
in  his  cabin,  where,  what  with  his  firing  and  ' 
smoking,  a  smoky  firing,  in  his  narrow  lobby 
(house),  his  herrings,  which  were  as  white  as 
whalebone  when  he  hung  them  up,  now  i 
looked  as  red  as  a  (boiled)  lobster. — Home  \ 
Companion,  1853.  j 

168.  Misdescription  of  Premises  in  j 
Notices  to  Quit. — A  misdescription  of  the  \ 
premises  in  a  notice  to  quit  is  not  fatal,  if  \ 
they  are  otherwise  sufficiently  designated,  so  | 
that  the  party  to  whom  notice  has  been 
given  has  not  been  misled.   See  "Armstrong 
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V.  Wilkinson,"  in  Adolphus  and  Ellis's 
Reports,  vol.  12,  page  743.  If  the  tenant 
contumaciously  continues  to  retain  posses- 
sion, the  landlord  may  bring  an  action  of 
ejectment,  and  sue  for  double  value. — 
TFeeJcIt/  Times,  1856. 

169.  Centee  of  the  Road. — The  centre 
of  the  road  is  defined  by  the  3d  Geo.  IV.,  c. 
126,3.124,  to  be  the  middle  of  the  "hard  road'' 
repaired  with  stones,  &c.,  for  six  months 
immediately  preceding  the  commission  of 
any  offence  ap^ainst  the  regulations  of  the 
act.—Netvs  of  the  World,  1856. 

170.  Why  Making-  Bread  is  a  test 
OF  ITS  Quality. — Liebig  explains  why 
soaking  a  slice  of  bread  in  w^ater  is  a  test 
whether  it  is  good  or  indifferent.  Alum  har- 
dens the  gluten  of  wheat  and  renders  it  less 
soluble.  Therefore,  bread  without  alum  swells 
rapidly  and  considerably.  This  admixture 
of  alum,  Liebig  says,  explains  the  indigesti- 
bility  of  the  London  bakers'  bread  which 
strikes  all  foreigners. —  Weelchj  Dispatch, 
1856. 

171.  Excise  first  laid  upon  Gin.— The 
first  act  for  laying  an  excise  upon  gin  was,  we 
believe,  passed  in  1736.  At  that  time  7,044 
houses  in  London  sold  gin  by  retail.  The 
excise  was  5s.  per  gallon,  and  each  seller  was 
required  to  take  out  a  license. — Sunday 
Times,  1856. 

172.  Terminal  sh. — Nearly  all  the 
monosyllabic  words  in  the  English  language, 
which  end  in  sh,  are  expressive  of  a  violent 
action  or  emotion — examples : — Dash,  gash, 
lash,  clash,  flash,  plash,  slash,  mash,  gnash, 
pash,  rash,  crash,  thrash,  quash,  squash, 
swash,  pish,  wish,  gush,  blush,  flush,  push, 
rush,  brush,  crush,  frush,  and  tush. — Family 
Tutor,  1851. 

173.  Introduction  of  Tea  into  Eng- 
land.— The  first  historical  record  of  the 
use  of  tea  we  have  in  England  is  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  passed  in  the  year  1660. 
According  to  Hanway,  the  price  at  this 
period  was  sixty  shillings  per  lb. — Rome 
Companion,  1853. 

174.  Rush. — Rush  was  tried  by  Mr. 
Baron  Rolfe,  now  Lord  Chancellor. — 
Weekly  Times,  1856. 

175.  Marriage  under  an  Assumed 
Name. — The  marriage  having  been  con- 
tracted in  tlie  name  which  the  lady  had 
assumed,  and  is  usually  known  by,  is  valid, 
unless  the  irregularity  was  resorted  to  for 


the  purpose  of  fraud. —  Weelcly  Dispatch, 
1856. 

176.  St.  Leger  Stakes. — The  alteration 
in  the  amount  of  the  entries  for  the  Don- 
caster  St.  Leger  Stakes,  from  £50  to  £25, 
took  place  in  1851. — Sunday  Times,  1856. 

177.  In  Spite  of  his  Teeth. — King 
John  once  demanded  of  a  certain  Jew  ten 
thousand  marks,  on  refusal  of  which  he 
ordered  one  of  the  Israelite's  teeth  to  be 
drawn  every  da}^  till  he  should  consent. 
The  Jew  lost  seven,  and  then  paid  the 
required  sum.  Hence  the  phrase — "  In 
spite  of  his  teeth.^' — Family  Tutor,  1851. 

178.  The  Diving-bell. — The  credit  of 
having  been  the  first  to  apply  the  diving- 
bell  in  aid  of  civil-engineering  operations 
is  usually  attributed  to  Smeaton,  who  used 
it  in  1779,  in  repairing  the  foundation  of 
Hexham  Bridge.  One  of  the  largest  diving- 
bells  ever  constructed  is  that  at  the  Poly- 
technic Institution. — Home  Companion, 
1853. 

179.  Trespass  where  the  Right  of 
Shooting  is  let.— The  owner  of  the 
land  may  proceed  against  you  for  the  tres- 
pass, but  not  the  person  who  hires  the  right 
of  shooting  over  it. —  Weekly  Times,  1856. 

180.  Attack  on  the  Redan  and 
Malakhoff. — The  unsuccessful  attack  on 
the  Redan  and  Malakhoff  on  the  18th  of 
June,  1855,  was  under  the  direction,  on  the 
part  of  the  British,  of  Sir  George  Brown. 
The  right  attack  was  led  by  Colonel  Yea, 
who  was  killed,  as  was  also  Sii*  John  Camp- 
bell, who  directed  the  assault  on  the  left. 
General  Mayran  directed  the  French  troops. 
WeeJdy  Dispatch,  1856. 

181.  Chelsea  Physic  Garden. — The 
physic  garden  at  Chelsea  was  originated  by 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  was  given  to  the 
Apothecaries'  Company  in  1721. — Sunday 
Times,  1856. 

182.  Rapidity  of  Printing. — On  the 
7tliof  May.  1850,  the  newspaper  and 
Supplement  contained  72  columns,  or  17,500 
lines,  made  up  of  more  than  1,000,000  pieces 
of  type.  Of  the  matter  thus  "  set  up," 
two-fifths  were  written,  set, and  correc- 
ted after  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The 
Supplement  was  sent  to  press  at  7.50,  p.m  ; 
the  first  form  (page  of  type)  at  a  quarter  to 
five.  On  this  occasion,  7,000  papers  were 
published  before  a  quarter  past  six,  21,000 

I  before  half  past  seven,  and  34,000  before  a 
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quarter  to  nine.  Tlie  whole  impression  was 
thus  printed  in  abo^it  four  hours.  In  other 
words,  there  were  printed  one  million  and 
twenty  thousand  columns,  of  which  the 
matter  was  unwritten  at  seven  o'clock  on 
the  previous  evening.  The  greatest  number 
of  copies  printed  in  one  day  has  been  54,000  ; 
and  the  greatest  printing  in  one  day's  pub- 
lication, was  on  the  first  of  March,  1848, 
when  the  paper  used  weighed  seven,  tons. 
The  surface  printed  every  night  is  stated  to 
be  thirti)  acres.  The  weight  of  type  in  con- 
stant use  is  seven  tons ;  and  110  compositors, 
and  25  pressmen,  are  constantly  employed. 
—  'Family  Tutor,  1851 

183.  ExCHEQUEE  Bills. — The  Govern- 
ment securities,  so-called,  were  first  issued  in 
1697,  and  first  circulated  by  the  Bank 
in  1796.  These  bills  are,  in  effect,  ac- 
commodation notes  of  Government,  that  are 
issued  in  anticipation  of  taxes,  at  daily 
interest ;  and  being  received  for  taxes,  and  paid 
by  the  Bank  in  lieu  of  taxes,  in  its  dealings 
with  the  Exchequer,  they  usually  bear  a 
premium.  The  first  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  Eustace  de  Fauconbridge, 
Bishop  of  London  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Third. — Home  Companion,  1853. 

181.  Monument  to  Geneeal  \Volee. 
— The  monument  to  General  Wolfe  is 
erected  on  the  spot  where  he  received  the 
fatal  shot,  on  the  plains  of  Abraham,  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  Quebec.  It 
is  a  column  of  moderate  height,  surmounted 
by  a  bronze  helmet  and  sword,  and  bears 
the  inscription,  "Here  died  Wolfe  the 
Victorious."  It  has  not,  we  believe,  been 
removed.  An  obelisk  to  the  joint  memory 
of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  was  erected  by  Lord 
Dalhousie,  in  1827,  in  the  gardens  attached 
to  the  castle  of  Quebec. —  Weekly  Dispatch, 
1856. 

185.  Passpoets  eoe  Paeis. — Many  Eng- 
lish travellers,  intending  to  visit  Paris  only, 
put  themselves  to  unnecessary  trouble  and 
expense,  in  obtaining  passports ;  they  first 
pay  in  England  for  the  passport,  and  then 
in  Paris  to  get  a  vise  for  Boulogne  on  their 
return.  No  passport  is  necessary  for  Paris, 
and  those  who  obtain  it  throw  away  the 
best  part  of  a  sovereign,  and  incur  much 
unnecessary  trouble.  A  permit  to  embark 
is  to  be  obtained  at  the  Permit -office, 
Boulogne,  on  the  Quai  des  Paquebots,  with- 
out charge. — Sunday  Times,  1856.  | 


186.  Teial  by  Jtjey.— The  etymological 
derivation  of  the  word  is  the  Latin  juro,  I 
swear.  Inquiry  into  facts  on  behalf '  of  the 
crown  by  means  of  juries  was  frequent  in 
England  long  before  trial  by  jury  was  used 
for  judicial  purposes.  It  has  been  urged 
that  the  present  kind  of  juries  are  the  same 
functionaries  as  the  diJcastai  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  tXiQjudices  of  the  Romans.  We 
think  it  likely  that  the  form  of  trial  was 
derived  from  the  Normans.  (See  T]ldinburg\ 
Review,  voL  xxxi.  p.  115.)  The  trial  by 
wager  was  a  totally  different  institution, 
and  so  was  the  trial  per  pares  in  the  county 
courts.  Though  there  are  some  traces  of  the 
trial  by  jury  in  the  four  reigns  which  im- 
mediately succeeded  the  Norman  Conquest, 
it  v\^as  not  till  a  century  later  that  this  in- 
stitution became  permanently  established, 
and  reduced  to  a  regular  system.  At  the 
end  of  the  13th  century  the  trial  b}^  jury  in 
criminal  cases  had  become  common.  "  In- 
troduced originally  as  a  matter  of  favour  and 
indulgence,  it  gained  ground  with  advancing 
civilisation,  gradually  superseding  the  more 
ancient  and  barbarous  customs  of  battle 
ordeal  and  wager  of  law,  until  it  became, 
both  in  civil  and  criminal  cases,  the  ordinary 
mode  of  determining  facts  for  judicial  pur- 
poses.'^ Blackstone,  in  his  Commentaries, 
confounds  "  trial  by  peers,''  mentioned  in 
Magna  Charta,  with  the  "  trial  by  jury,"  a 
totally  distinct  institution. — Favnily  Tutor, 
1851. 

187.  Consumption  oe  Oil  in  Locomo- 
tives.— A  large  railway  engine  consumes 
from  90  to  100  gallons  of  oil  yearly  for  - 
lubricating  its  working  surfaces.  The 
annual  consumption  of  oil  by  the  London 
and  North- Western  Railway  Company,  for 
this  purpose,  exceeds  40,000  gallons. — Rome 
Companion,  1853. 

188.  Wife's  Right  wheee  Husband 
Dies  without  a  Will. — A  will  should 
be  made  in  the  wife's  favour;  or  in  the 
event  of  the  children  dying  in  the  husband's 
lifetime  and  his  intestacy,  she  v^^ould  only 
be  entitled  to  a  moiety  of  the  effects.  The 
person  to  whom  the  property  is  left  may 
also  be  appointed  the  executor  ;  the  law 
not  requiring  a  disinterested  person  to  fdl 
that  character. —  Weeldy  Dispatch,  1856. 

189.  Isle  of  Man.  —The  Isle  of  Man  was 
sold  to  the  crown  for  £7,000  by  the  Duke 
of  Athol,  who  obtained  it  by  inheritance 
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from  the  Eca-1  of  BerhY.—Simdai/  Times, 
1856.  „  . 

190.  Gipsies.— The  word  "gipsey"  is 
prohahly  a  corruption  of  "  Egyptian.''  They 
are  said  to  have  migrated  from  the  East 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
They  appeared  in  Paris  as  pilgrims  in  1427, 
in  a  troop  of  more  than  a  hundred,  represent- 
ing themselves  as  Christians  driven  out  of 
Egypt  by  the  Mussulmans.  The  name 
"  Boheraian,"  given  to  them  by  the  French, 
is  probably  derived  from  the  old  GaUic  word 
boem,  a  sorcerer.  They  are  called  "  wan- 
derers'' by  the  Germans,  "  heathen"  by  the 
Dutch,  "  Tartars"  by  the  Danes  and  Swedes. 
In  Italy  they  are  called  Zingari,"  in 
Turkey,  "Tchingenes"  in  Spain,  "  Gitanos," 
and  in  Hungary,  "  Pharaoh  JSTepek,"  or 
Pharaoh's  people.  There  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  they  are  not  Egyptians, 
but  they  migrated  originally  from  Hindostan, 
at  the  time  of  the  invasion  by  Timur  Beg. 
There  is  a  tribe  near  the  mouth  of  the  Indus 
resembling  them,  who  are  called  Tchingenes. 
The  gipsies  call  themselves  Sind  (Scinde) ; 
and  their  language  is  so  nearly  like  the 
dialects  of  India,  that  a  question  addressed  to 
some  gipsies  by  a  friend  of  the  Editor  in  the 
Hindostanee  language,  was  understood  by, 
and  responded  to,  by  the  persons  for  whom 
it  was  intended.  The  best  works  on  the 
subject  are  Grellman's  Versuch  iiher  die 
Zigeuner,  787,  and  Hoyland's  Historical 
Survey  of  the  Customs,  ?yc.  of  the  Gipsies, 
1816.  The  statements  with  reference  to  the 
gipsies  contained  in  The  Bible  in  Spain, 
have  been  questioned,  and  apparently  with 
good  reason. — Family  Tutor,  1851. 

191.  Origin  of  the  word  "Book." 
— Long  before  these  v/ondrous  days  of  ours, 
when  a  bundle  of  rags  can  be  thrown  into  a 
mill  and  taken  out  in  the  shape  of  snow 
white  paper,  our  Teutonic  forefathers  were 
content  to  write  their  letters  and  accounts 
upon  wood.  The  beech  or  hoc  tree  was 
generally  employed  for  this  purpose,  from 
its  being  close-grained  and  plentiful;  and 
from  this  word  came  our  word  book. — 
Home  CoTitp anion,  1853. 

192.  Liability  of  Parents  of  Ille- 
GiTiMATE  Children.— As  the  child  is 
more  than  12  months  old,  and  its  putative 
father  has  not  contributed  to  its  support,  or 
any  proceedings  been  taken  against  him  to 
affiliate  the  child,  no  order  for  that  purpose 


can  now  be  obtained. —  WeeJdy  Dispatch, 
1856. 

193.  Mamelukes  and  Janissaries. — 
The  Mamelukes  were  destroyed  in  3  811  by 
the  Turkish  Pasha.  Tlie  Janissaries  were 
slaughtered  in  1826. — Sunday  Times,  1856. 

19i.  First  Establishment  of  Post- 
offices. — Post-offices  were  not  established  in 
England  until  the  seventeenth  century.  A 
system  of  posts  was  established  in  England, 
in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  about  the  year 
1481,  and  postmasters  were  appointed ;  but 
their  business  was  confined  to  furnishing 
post-horses  to  the  carriers  of  the  Government, 
and  to  persons  who  were  desirous  of  travai- 
ling expeditiously,  or  who  wished  to  send 
important  packets  upon  special  occasions. 
In  1635,  Charles  I.  established  a  letter-office, 
for  the  transmission  of  letters  between 
England  and  Scotland ;  but  these  extended 
only  to  a  few  of  the  principal  roads ;  the 
times  of  carriage  were  uncertain,  and  the 
postmasters  on  each  road  were  required  to 
furnish  horses  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
letters,  at  the  rate  of  2^d.  per  mile.  Dr. 
Brande  s?ys  this  establishment  did  not 
succeed,  and  that  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war,  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
the  transmission  of  letters.  At  length  a 
Post-office,  or  a  national  establishment  for 
the  weekly  conveyance  of  letters  to  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  was  instituted  by  Cromwell, 
in  Family  Tutor,  1854. 

195.  Origin  op  the  term  Lobster," 
AS  APPLIED  to  Soldiers. — It  is  recorded 
in  "  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion," 
as  having  occurred  in  the  year  1643  : — 
"  Sir  William  Waller  received  from  London 
a  fresh  supply  of  500  horses,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Arthur  Haslerig,  which 
were  so  completely  armed,  that  they  were 
called  by  the  king's  party  *  the  regiment  of 
lobsters,'  because  of  their  bright  iron  shells 
with  which  they  were  covered,  being  perfect 
cuirassiers,  and  were  the  first  seen  so  armed 
on  either  side." — Home  Companion,  1853. 

196.  Building  Societies,  AND  Friendly 
Societies. — The  building  societies  are  not 
considered  within  the  range  of  the  Friendly 
Societies'  Acts  for  all  pui  poses.  Friendly 
Societies  are,  therefore,  exempt  from  the 
Income-tax  Acts,  and  Building  Societies  are 
not.  Yet  the  exemption  from  stamp  duties 
conferred  on  Friendly  Societies  has  been 
held  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  to  ex- 
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tend  to  the  securities  given  by  trustees  of 
building  societies,  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  malversation  of  officers  of  building 
societies  are  not  to  be  treated  under  the 
punishment  clauses  of  the  Friendly 
[Societies'  Acts.  Our  notion,  therefore,  is, 
that  trustees  of  building  societies  are  not 
required  to  be  registered  at  the  National 
Debt-office  like  trustees  of  benefit  societies. 
It  is  only  the  rules  that  are  required  to  be 
filed,  not  the  list  of  officers.  There  was 
some  reason  for  filing  the  names  of  benefit 
society  trustees,  as  money  was  paid  into  the 
National  Debt-office,  and  withdrawn  by 
them.  At  all  events,  the  only  Benefit 
Society  Acts  that  can  be  read  with  the 
Building  Society  Act  are  the  10th  George 
IV.  c.  56,  and  6  and  7  WiUiam  IV.  c.  32.— 
W eekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

197.  Leeks  on  St.  Dayid's  Day. — The 
date  of  the  adoption  of  the  leek  as  the 
national  emblem  of  Wales,  is  placed  by 
tradition  as  far  back  as  March,  640;  but 
none  of  the  Welsh  bards  allude  to  it,  and 
the  antiquity  of  the  custom  of  wearing  leeks 
on  St.  David's  day  may  be  fairly  disputed. 
In  the  Harlasian  M.S.,  No.  1977,  written  by 
a  Welshman  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  there 
is  a  passage  which  appears  to  show  that  the 
leek  was  assumed  upon  or  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field,  by  the  body- 
guard of  Henry  VII.,  who  had  many 
Welshmen  (his  countrymen)  about  him. 
The  Tudor  colours  were  green  and  white, 
and  were  therefore  well  represented  by  the 
leek.  There  is  a  difficulty,  however,  about 
this  explanation,  since,  according  to  the 
Hortus  Kewensis,  the  leek  is  a  native  of 
Switzerland,  and  was  not  introduced  till 
about  Family  Tutor,  1851. 

198.  Meeeschaum. — The  appearance  of 
this  substance,  before  its  manufacture, 
somewhat  resembles  foam.  It  is  stated  to 
be  found  floating  in  the  Sea  of  Azof,  and  on 
the  shores  of  Samos  and  Negropont.  From 
either  of  these  circumstances  its  name, 
"  sea-foam,^'  may  have  been  derived.  It 
consists  of  hydrate  of  magnesia,  with  silex, 
carbonic  acid,  and  water.  It  is  dug  from 
the  earth  in  several  places  in  Turkey,  where 
it  is  used  as  soap.  The  tobacco-pipes  are 
made  in  Turkey  by  a  process  analogous  to 
that  for  making  pottery-ware,  and  imported 
into  Germany,  where  they  are  prepared  for 
sale  by  soaking  them  first  in  wax,  then  in 


tallow,  and  finally  polishing  them  with 
shave-grass,  or  crape.  The  latter  is  used 
to  remove  scratches  or  imperfections  from 
those  injured  in  packing.  Artificial  meer- 
schaums is  made  with  fine  plaster  of  Paris, 
baked  for  a  few  hours,  and  thrown,  while 
warm,  into  melted  wax  or  linseed  oil. — 
Some  Com'panion,  1853. 

199.  Illegitimate  CniLDEEN  boen  in 
England,  not  Legitimised  by  Scotch 
Maeeiages. — The  subsequent  marriage  in 
Scotland  will  not  have  the  efiecfc  of  legiti- 
matising  the  birth  of  the  children  born  in 
England  previously  thereto. —  WeeMy  Dis- 
patch, 1856. 

200.  The  Roxbuegh  Club.— This  Club 
was  instituted  in  the  year  1812,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  sale  of  the  library  of 
John,  Third  Duke  of  Roxburghe,  who  died 
on  the  19th  of  March,  1804.  This  sale 
continued  for  forty-two  days,  during  which 
many  of  the  most  valuable  books  ever  offered 
for  public  competition  were  purchased  at 
higher  prices  than  had  previously,  or  have 
since,  been  obtained. — Family  Tutor,  1853. 

201.  Oeigin  of  Newspapees. — We  are 
indebted  to  the  Italians  for  the  idea  of 
newspapers.  The  title  of  their  gazettas 
was  most  probably  derived  from  a  small 
coin,  peculiar  to  the  city  of  Venice,  called 
gazetta,  which  was  the  common  price  of 
their  newspapers.  With  regard  to  the  first 
introduction  of  newspapers  into  England, 
we  are  told  by  Chalmers  that  it  dates  from 
the  epoch  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  In  the 
British  Museum  are  several  newspapers, 
which  had  been  printed  while  the  Spanish 
fleet  was  in  the  English  channel,  during  the 
year  1588. — Home  Compardon,  1853. 

202.  Baptism  of  Illegitimate  Chil- 
deen. — The  child  being  illegitimate  should 
be  baptised,  and  its  birth  registered  in  the 
mother's  name ;  but  as  that  of  the  father 
has  been  adopted  it  may  be  lawfully 
retained. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

203.  Beheading. — Beheading  was  intro- 
duced into  England  by  Wilham  the  Con- 
queror; the  first  victim  being  Waltheof, 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  &c.,  who  was  executed 
in  this  manner,  1074. — Family  Tutor,  1854. 

204.  Oeigin  of  Mail -Coaches. — These 
were  first  set  up  at  J^ristol  in  1784,  and 
were  extended  to  other  routes  the  year  fol- 
lowing, when  they  became  general  in  Eng- 
land.— Some  Companion,  1852. 
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205.  Historical  Prices  of  Labour. — 
In  the  year  1050,  husbandry  hibour  was 
rewarded  with  2d.  a  day.  In  1350.  it  had 
advanced  to  3d.  a  day ;  in  1450  to  3f  d. ;  in 
1550  to  4d. ;  in  1600  to  6d. ;  and  in  1675 
to  7^d.  a  day.  In  the  earliest  times  the 
scales  for  regulating  the  price  of  bread  by 
the  price  of  the  quarter  of  wheat,  provided 
for  the  quarter  of  wheat  falling  to  Is.,  and 
advancing  to  12s.  These  were,  therefore, 
the  probable  extreme  of  those  times. — 
Weekli/  Dispatch,  1856. 

206.  Goethe's  Early  Essays.— The 
first  attempt  in  publishing  was  in  1773 
(his  24th  year),  when  the  Gotz  with  the 
Iron  Hand"  appeared.  His  "Sorrows  of 
Werter"  made  its  appearance  at  the  close  of 
the  year  following.  He  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Leipsic.  He  was  born  at 
Frankfort,  and  died  at  Weimar.— i^aw^7^ 
Tutor,  1851. 

207.  Lace. — The  first  lace  made  in  this 
country  was  of  the  sort  called  Brussels 
point,  the  net-work  being  formed  by  bone 
bobbins  on  the  pillow,  and  the  pattern  and 
sprigs  worked  with  the  needle.  Such  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  kind  worn  by  the 
higher  ranks,  as  evident  from  the  portraits 
of  Vandyke  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and 
of  those  painted  b}  Lely  and  Kneller,  in 
the  succeeding  reigns  of  Charles  IL,  Queen 
Anne,  and  George  I. — Home  Companion, 
1853. 

208.  Legal  Tender. — The  copper  coin 
is  not  a  legal  tender  to  greater  amount  than 
Is.  j  nor  the  silver  coin  to  a  greater 
amount  than  403.  ;  but  gold  coin  is  a  legal 
tender  to  any  amount. —  Weekly  Dispatch, 
1856. 

209.  Shakspere's  Wife. — Shakspere 
was  married  to  Anne  Hathaway,  before  the 
close  of  the  year  1582.  He  was  then  only 
eighteen  years  of  age;  his  wife  was  con- 
siderably older  than  himself  She  died  on 
the  6th  day  of  August,  1623,  aged  sixty- 
seven  years. — Family  Tutor,  1851. 

210.  GoRDiAN  Knot. — "Why  is  a  cer- 
tain knot,  which  cannot  be  loosed,  called 
Gordian  ?" — Because  Gordias,  a  king  of 
Phrygia  Major,  being  raised  from  the 
plougli  to  the  throne,  placed  the  horses,  or 
furniture  of  his  wain  and  oxen,  in  the 
Temple  of  Apollo,  tied  in  such  a  knot,  that 
the  monarchy  of  the  world  was  promised  to 
him  who  could  untie  it ;  which  when  Alex- 


ander, "  that  tumour  of  a  man,"  had  long- 
tried,  and  could  not  do,  he  cut  it  with  his 
sword.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  ancient  story  : 
if  not  true,  it  is  certainly  ingenious. — Some 
Companion,  1853. 

211.  Wills  Effected  by  Marriage. — 
The  marriage  will  act  in  law  as  a  revocation 
of  the  previously  made  will,  unless  it  be  re- 
published. In  the  event  of  the  husband's 
intestacy,  the  wife  will  only  be  entitled  to 
her  dower  or  thirds  for  life  out  of  the  free- 
hold property,  and  to  one-half  of  the  per- 
sonalty in  the  event  of  their  being  no  child 
of  the  marriage,  and  to  one-third,  should 
there  be  any  child. —  Weekly  Dispatch j 
1856. 

212.  Origin  of  the  term  Bum-Bailiff. 
— Judge  Blackstone  states  that  this  term 
so  constantly  bestowed  upon  sheriffs' 
officers  was  a  corruption  of  "  bound  bailiff," 
every  sheriff's  officer  being  obliged  to  enter 
into  a  bond,  and  give  security  for  his  good 
behaviour. — Family  Tutor,  1851. 

213.  Derivation  of  the  Term  "  Cord- 
WAINER." — This  is  supposed  to  have  origi- 
nated from  Cordovan  leather,  of  which  the 
finest  shoes  were  made.  The  operation 
probably,  obtained  in  France  the  name  of 
corclovanier,  easily  corrupted  into  our  "cord- 
wainer." — Home  Companion,  1853. 

214.  The  Sealing  of  an  Indenture  of 
apprenticeship  is  an  essential  requisite  to 
its  validity. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

215.  Weight  of  Audiences.  —  The 
pressure  of  an  ordinary  crowd  at  a  public 
meeting,  or  in  the  pit  of  a  theatre,  does  not 
exceed  sixty  pounds  to  the  square  foot. — 
Family  Tutor,  1851. 

216.  Lucifer  Matches.  —  The  term 
lucifer  is  derived  from  two  Latin  words, 
lux,  light,  and  fero,  I  hear. — Home  Com- 
panion, 1853. 

217.  The  Source  of  the  Serpentine 
is  at  Kilburn,  and  the  Hampstead  ponds  is 
the  source  of  the  Fleet  river. —  Weekly 
Dispatch,  1856. 

218.  Origin  of  the  National  Debt. 
— The  national  debt  is  the  amount  of  sums 
owing  by  a  State  to  persons  who  have  lent 
money  to  it  to  enable  it  to  carry  on  wars 
and  other  operations.  A  stipulated  interest 
is  paid  to  the  national  creditors  or  fund- 
holders.  The  custom  of  borrowing  money, 
and  thus  anticipating  the  available  revenue 
for  war  purposes,  was  introduced  in  the 
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reign  of  William  III.  Thus  posterity  is 
taxed  for  wars  of  wliicli  perhaps  it  will  dis- 
approve. The  total  amount  of  the  national 
debt  of  Great  Britain  is  now  upwards  of 
seven  hundred  millions.  —  Family  Tator, 
1851. 

219.  Givma  UNTETJE  Charactees  to 
See V ANTS. — By  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
passed  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  an 
individual  giving  a  false  character  of  a  ser- 
vant is  exposed  to  an  action  if  any  ill 
consequences  occur  from  such  conduct. — 
Home  Companion,  1853. 

220.  BEFuaE  EOR  Boys  a^s-d  Girls. — 
The  House  of  Occupation,  a  charity  under 
the  management  of  the  Governors  of  Bride- 
well Hospital,  receives  girls  and  boys  of  the 
age  of  13.  The  boys  must  be  four  feet 
eight  inches  in  height.  They  are  trained 
for  the  Royal  N'avy  and  merchant  service, 
and  the  girls  are  trained  for  domestic  ser- 
vants. The  objects  of  this  institution  are 
children  who  have  begun  to  fall  into  bad 
habits.  The  printed  petition  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  master  of  the  school,  which 
adjoins  Bethlem.  The  boys  are  generally 
sent  to  sea  in  six  months  after  admission. 
jSTo  child  can  be  placed  there  against  its 
w])l.-^lVeeMi/  Dispatch,  1856. 

221.  Dimensions  of  the  Crystal 
Palace. — The  dimensions  of  the  building 
for  the  Great  Exhibition  (Hyde-park)  are 
as  follows  : — It  is  1,851  feet  in  length,  and 
456  feet  in  breadth  in  the  widest  part.  It 
covers  more  than  18  acres.  The  total  cubic 
contents  are  thirty- three  millions  of  feet. 
The  length  of  sash-bar  used  was  about  205 
miles, '  and  the  quantity  of  glass  about 
900,000  feet,  weighing  upwards  of  400  tons. 
The  total  area  of  the  ground  floor  is  equal 
to  772,781  square  feet,  and  that  of  the 
galleries  to  217,100  square  feet.  The  width 
of  the  main  avenue  is  nearly  double  that  of 
the  nave  of  St.  Paul's,  while  its  length  is 
four  times  as  great.  The  walls  of  St.  PauFs 
are  14  feet  in  thickness,  while  those  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  are  only  8  inches.  St.  Paul's 
occupied  thirly-Jine  years  in  building,  wliile 
the  Hyde-park  building  was  finished  in  less 
tlian  eighteen  weeks.  All  the  dimensions  of 
the  building  are  multiples  of  8. — Family 
Tutor,  1851. 

222.  Paternoster  -  Row  and  Aye- 
Ma.ria-Lane. — These  were  so  called  from 
the  stationers,  or  text-writers,  who  dv/elt 


there,  and  who  wrote  and  sold  the  kind  of 
books  then  in  use,  viz..  A,  B,  C,  with  the 
Pater- Noster,  Ave,  Creed,  Graces,  &c.  The 
turners  of  beads  for  Catholics  also  lived 
there,  and  were  called  pater-noster  makers. 
— Home  Companion,  1853. 

223.  The  Chiltern  Hundreds. — This 
name  is  given  to  a  portion  of  the  high  lands 
of  Buckinghamshire,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Chiltern  Hills.  Formerly  these  hills 
were  covered  with  timber,  and  are  said  to 
have  afforded  shelter  to  numerous  banditti. 
To  put  these  down,  and  to  protect  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  neighbouring  parts  from  their 
depredations,  an  officer  was  appointed  under 
the  crown,  called  "the  steward  of  the  Chil- 
tern Hundreds.'^  The  duties  have  long 
since  ceased,  but  the  nominal  ofiice  is  re- 
tained for  a  convenient  purpose.  As  tho 
law  now  stands  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  is  not  in  any  way  disquali- 
fied, cannot  resign  his  seat.  A  member, 
therefore,  who  wishes  to  resign,  accomplishes 
his  object  by  applying  for  the  office  of 
"steward  to  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  of  Stoke, 
Desborough,  and  Bodenham,"  which  being 
held  a  place  of  honour  and  profit  under  the 
crown,  vacates  the  seat,  and  a  new  writ  is 
in  consequence  ordered.  As  soon  as  the 
office  is  obtained,  it  is  resigned.  It  is  in  the 
gift  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who 
exercised  the  right  of  refusal  in  1842. — 
Family  Tutor,  1851. 

224.  Vote  of  Chairman  op  Parlia- 
mentary Committee.  —  Formerly  the 
chairman  of  a  Parliamentary  Election  Com- 
mittee had  two  votes,  one  as  a  member  of  the 
committee,  and  another  as  a  casting  vote  of 
the  chairman.  Upon  this  practice  gradually 
extending  to  other  committees  the  House  of 
Commons  debated  the  custom  and  abolished 
it.  Now  a  chairman  can  only  vote  if  the 
numbers  on  each  side  are  equal,  and  this 
rule  is  generally  adopted  out  of  Parliament, 
—  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

225.  Parliament. — This  word  is  gene- 
rally considered  to  be  derived  from  the 
French,  parler,  to  speak.  "  It  was  first 
applied,''  says  Blackstone,  "  to  general 
assemblies  of  the  States,  under  Louis  the 
Seventh,  in  France,  about  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century.''  The  earliest  mention 
of  it  in  tho  statutes  is  in  the  preamble  to  the 
Statute  of  Westminster,  a.d.  1172. — Home 
Companion,  1853, 
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226.  Legitimacy  of  Children  in 
Scotland. — A  child  born  in  Scotland,  of 
parents  domiciled  there  but  not  married 
until  after  its  birth,  though  legitimate  b/ 
the  law  of  Scotland,  cannot  inherit  landed 
estates  in  England  as  an  heir. —  Weekly 
Dispatch,  1856. 

227.  The  Oei&inal  Bank  Chaeter. — 
The  original  charter  was,  in  1708,  extended 
to  August,  1732,  and  was  five  years  after 
extended  to  1712  :  it  was  then  renewed  to 
1764  ;  it  was  in  this  manner  extended  from 
time  to  time,  in  five  years'  grants,  until 
1800,  when  it  was  extended  33  years,  the 
final  extent  of  the  original  charter. — Famili/ 
Tutor,  1851. 

228.  Goose  at  Michaelmas. — This  cus- 
tom has  been  thus  accounted  for,  and 
though  the  fact  has  been  contradicted  by 
some,  it  is  yet  pertinaciously  maintained  by 
others.  Queen  EUzabeth,  on  her  way  to 
Tilbury  Fort,  on  the  29th  September,  1588, 
dined  at  the  ancient  seat  of  Sir  Neville 
Umfreyville,  near  that  place;  and  among 
the  good  and  substantial  dishes  which  the 
knight  had  provided  for  her  entertainment, 
were  two  fine  geese.  The  queen  ate  heartily, 
and  asking  for  a  bumper  of  Burgundy,  drank 
"  Destruction  to  the  Spanish  Armada  !"  At 
the  moment  she  returned  the  tankard  to 
the  knight,  news  arrived  that  the  Spanish 
fleet  had  been  destroyed  by  a  storm.  She 
immediately  took  another  bumper,  and  was 
so  much  pleased  with  the  event,  that  every 
year  after  on  that  day  she  had  a  goose  served 
up.  The  court  made  it  a  custom,  and  the 
people  the  fashion,  ever  since. — Home  Com- 
panion,  1852. 

229.  Sale  or  Postage  Stamps. — Per- 
sons who  open  receiving  houses  for  lettt^rs 
are  compelled  to  sell  postage  labels  only 
between  8  in  the  morning  and  8  in  the  even- 
ing. The  postmaster  would  not  find  trades- 
men willing  to  act  as  receivers  if  they  were 
obliged  to  keep  their  shops  open  till  10  at 
night.  It  is  annoyance  enough  that  the 
tradesman  should  be  obHged  to  face,  count, 
and  tie  up  a  bag  full  of  letters  at  10  o'clock 
every  night  for  the  morning  mails. — 
Weekly  JDispatch,  1856. 

230.  Melanchthon  Library.  —  The 
amiable  Melanchthon  possessed  in  his  library 
only  four  authors,  Pliny,  Plato,  Plutarch, 
and  Ptolemy  the  geographer.  From  these, 
however,  he  derived  more  information  than 


acquired  by  students  who  have  facilities  a 
thousand-fold  as  great.  Hence  it  is  not  an 
uncommon  compliment  to  tlie  possessor  of 
a  small  but  well-worn  collection  of  books, 
to  compare  it  to  Melanchthon's  library. — 
Family  Tutor,  1851. 

231.  Long  and  Short  Days. — At  Berlin 
and  London,  the  longest  day  has  sixteen 
hours  and  a  half;  at  Stockholm  it  has  eighteen 
and  a  half  hours ;  at  Hamburgh,  seventeen 
hours,  and  the  shortest  seven;  at  St. 
Petersburg,  the  longest  day  has  nineteen, 
and  the  shortest  five  hours ;  at  Tornea,  in 
Finland,  the  longest  day  has  twenty-one 
hours  and  a  half,  and  the  shortest  two  hours 
and  a  half ;  at  Wanderhus,  in  Norway,  the 
day  lasts  from  the  21st  of  May  to  the  22nd 
of  July ;  and  at  Spitzbergen,  the  longest  day 
is  three  months  and  a  half. — Home  Com- 
panion,  1853. 

232.  Orders  of  Affiliation  against 
Married  Men.— An  order  of  affiliation 
may  be  obtained,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
of  your  being  a  married  man.  The  magis- 
trates have  power  to  order  payment  of  5s. 
per  week  during  the  confinement,  and  ex- 
penses, and  2s.  6d.  per  week  afterwards. — 
Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

233.  Origin  of  Pawnbroker's  Signs. 
— The  most  wealthy  of  the  Italian  bankers, 
generally  called  Lombards,  belonged  to  the 
princely  house  of  the  Medici  of  Florence. 
They  hore  pills  on  their  armorial  bearings 
as  indicative  of  the  profession  of  the  family. 
At  that  time  it  was  customary  to  cover 
boluses,  &c.,  with  gold  or  silver  leaf,  and 
hence  the  Lombards  adopted  the  sign  of 
three  golden  pills  upon  their  signs.  In  the 
course  of  time,  as  the  great  reputation  of 
the  Italian  bankers  increased,  others  as- 
sumed the  device,  and  it  has  since  become 
general. — Family  Tutor,  1851. 

234.  Origin  of  Banks. — Banks,  now  so 
useful,  were  of  Venetian  invention ;  and  the 
first  was  contrived  about  1150,  to  assist  in 
the  transactions  of  a  loan,  and  called  The 
Chamber  of  Loans.  It  soon  became  the 
celebrated  bank  of  Venice,  and  conducted 
all  money  transactions.  The  plan  was 
carried  into  foreign  countries ;  and  the  pro- 
jectors being  called  Lomxbards,  the  great 
banking  street  in  London  is  to  this  day 
called  Lombard-street.  Its  celebrity  led 
to  the  establishment  of  similar  public  banks 
at  Barcelona,  in  1401 ;  at  Genoa,  1407 ;  at 
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Amsterdam,  in  1609  ;  in  London,  1694  ;  at 
Edinburgh,  1695  ;  and  at  Paris,  in  1716.— 
Some  Companion,  1853. 

235.  PowEE  Under  Life  Interest. — 
Having  a  mere  life  interest  in  the  property 
you  have  no  power  to  dispose  of  the  prin- 
cipal or  corpus  thereof  by  your  will ;  but 
the  same  will  belong  to  the  representatives 
of  the  two  deceased  legatees  in  reversion. 
It  is  true  that  as  surviving  executrix  you 
may  have  power  to  sell  or  dispose  of  the 
principal  or  corpus  and  apply  it  to  your 
own  purposes,  but  by  so  doing  you  would  be 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  trust ;  and  a  Court 
of  Equity  would  restrain  you  from  so  doing 
on  the  application  of  the  parties  entitled  in 
remainder. —  JVeeJcly  Dispatch,  1856. 

236.  Breaking  of  the  Voice. — The 
peculiar  physiological  causes  of  what  is 
called  the  "  breaking  of  the  voice''  are  not 
understood,  but  it  is  known  to  depend 
immediately  upon  an  organic  change  in  the 
larynx,  the  organ  of  the  voice,  which  occurs 
in  the  male  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  sixteen.  Before  that  age  the  larynx 
of  boys  resemble  that  of  a  female;  but 
when  the  voice  begins  to  break,  the  vocal 
chords  become  lengthened,  at  least  one- 
third;  the  angle  of  the  thyroid  cartilnge 
becomes  enlarged,  and  the  muscles  which 
connect  the  organs  of  the  voice  with  the 
hyoid  bone  and  base  of  the  tongue  becomes 
elongated.  While  the  change  of  form  is 
taking  place,  the  voice  is  unfitted  for  sing- 
ing, and  should  be  used  only  with  great 
care. — Family  Tutor,  1851. 

237.  "  Stjb  Rosa." — The  phrase  under 
the  rose,''  has  been  said  to  have  originated 
from  the  many  plots  and  conspiracies  en- 
gendered during  the  wars  of  York  and 
Lancaster  ;  but  it  is  much  more  probable 
that  it  arose  from  a  custom — now  fallen  into 
disuse,  but  once  very  general  among  the 
nations  of  the  north  of  Europe — of  suspend- 
ing a  rose  over  the  heads  of  the  guests  at 
feasts,  to  signify  that  whatever  transpires 
was  of  a  confidential  nature. — Home  Com- 
panion, 1853 

238.  Three  Days'  Grace,  where  a 
note  is  Payable  by  Instalments. — The 
maker  of  the  note  is  entitled  to  the  usual 
three  days'  grace  alL^wed  by  the  law  of 
merchants  on  the  falling  due  of  each  instal- 
ment payable  under  the  note. —  Weekly 
Dispatch,  1856. 


239.  Introduction  of  Carpets.  — 
Carpets  were  known  in  Italy  much  earlier 
than  in  England ;  in  this  country,  indeed, 
they  were  not  adapted  to  the  habits  of  the 
people  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  and  we 
find  that  even  the  presence-chamber  of  that 
queen  was,  according  to  Hentzner,  strewed 
with  hay,  by  which  he  meant  rushes.  The 
custom  was  not  confined  to  England,  but 
prevailed  even  in  Italy  after  carpets  had 
been  first  introduced.  The  use  of  rushes 
for  covering  floors  is  alluded  to  frequently 
by  Shakspere  :  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  1, 
Scene  4,  the  following  lines  occur : — 

"  Let  wantons,  light  of  heart. 
Tickle  the  senseless  rushes  with  their  heels/' 
And  Grumio  asks,  in  the  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  Act  4,  Scene  1 — 

*'  Are  the  rushes  strewed  ?'* 
— Family  Tutor,  1851. 

240.  The  word  "  Gloye."— This  word 
is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Glof,  a 
cover  for  the  hand.  The  etymology  of  the 
English  word  shows  an  early  use  of  gloves 
in  this  country.  In  the  middle  ages  they 
formed  a  rich  and  costly  article  of  the  dress 
ofimportantpersonages. — Some  Companion, 
1852. 

241.  What  Constitutes  an  Accepted 
Bill  ? — It  would  be  better  that  the  v/ord 
"  accepted "  should  be  written  across  the 
bill  and  be  signed  by  the  drawer,  but  such 
is  not  absolutely  necessary,  for  any  waiting 
of  the  acceptor  upon  the  bill  which  indi- 
cates a  consent  to  comply  with  the  request 
of  the  drawer,  will  constitute  an  accep- 
tance. Thus  the  word  "seen,"  "pre- 
sented," the  day  of  the  month,  or  a  direc- 
tion to  a  third  person  to  pay  the  bill, 
written  thereon  have  been  held  to  be  good 
acceptances. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

242.  The  Largest  Hailstones. — The 
largest  masses  of  frozen  moisture  which  we 
remember  to  have  read  of,  are  described  in 
Colonel  Sykes's  Memoir  on  the  Kailstones 
of  India,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the 
weight  of  some  of  the  hailstones  was  four- 
teen pounds. — Family  Tutor,  1851. 

243.  Window. — There  seems  to  be  little 
doubt  that  the  original  meaning  ot  this  w^ord 
was,  like  the  Welsh  term  luynt  dor,  a  pas- 
sage for  the  wind.  In  fact,  it  is  still  pro- 
vincially  denominated  windor  in  Lancashire. 
— Home  Companion,  1852. 
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24;4.  Definition  of  a  County. — Every 
county  is  not  a  shire,  but  every  shire  is  a 
county.  Some  towns  and  cities  aro  also 
counties.  A  county  is  a  place  which  is 
privileged  to  have  justice  brought  to  the 
midst  of  it,  to  spare  the  inhabitants  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  travelling  to  some 
distant  place. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

245.  PRONrNCiATiON.  —  Finisterre  is 
pronounced  Fee-nis-tare,  with  the  accent  on 
the  last  syllable.  Steppe  is  sounded  as  our 
common  word  "step."  —  Family  Tutor, 
1851. 

246.  The  Drunkard's  Cloak. — In  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  magistrates 
of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  punished  drunkards 
by  making  them  carry  a  tub  wdth  holes  in 
the  sides  for  the  arms  to  pass  through, 
called  the  "Drunkard's  Cloak,"  through 
the  streets  of  that  town. — Home  Companion, 
1852. 

247.  Purchasers  of  Property  let 
TO  Tenants. — The  purchasers  of  the  pro- 
perty are  bound  by  the  terms  of  your 
tenancy  entered  into  with  the  former 
owner  thereof. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

248.  Similes  and  Comparisons.  —  A 
simile  is  an  expression  in  which  reference  is 
made  to  points  of  likeness  existing  in  objects 
in  other  respects  differing ;  while  on  the 
dtlier  hand,  strictly  speaking,  in  a  com- 
parison reference  is  made  to  points  of 
difference  in  objects  otherwise  alike. — 
Family  Tutor,  1851. 

249.  Musical  Notes. — The  first  six  are 
said  to  have  been  invented  by  Gui  Aretin,  a 
Benedictine  monk  of  Arezzo,  a.d.  1026.  The 
notes  at  present  used  were  perfected  in  1338. 
Counterpoint  was  brought  to  perfection  by 
Palestrina,  about  1515.  The  Italian  style 
of  composition  was  introduced  into  England 
about  1616. — Home  Companion,  1852. 

250.  Interest,  as  AFFECTiNa  Statute 
of  Limitations. — The  payment  of  interest 
on  the  debt  will  take  the  same  out  of  the 
operation  of  the  Statute  of  Limitations; 
but  no  action  can  be  maintained  for  the 
recovery  of  the  amount  until  you  have 
obtained  a  grant  of  letters  of  administration 
to  your  deceased  brother's  estate  and  effects, 
for  which  purpose  application  should  be 
made  to  a  proctor  in  Doctors'-commons. — 
Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

251.  The  Six  Follies  of  Science. — 
These  are  usually  said  to  be  the  following : 


— The  quadrature  of  the  circle ;  the  esta- 
blishment of  perpetual  motion ;  the  philo- 
sopher's stone,  or  the  transmutation  of 
metals  ;  divination  or  discovery  of  secrets  by 
magic;  and  lastly,  judicial  astrology.  It  is 
unwise  to  say  that  anything  is  impossible 
until  the  impossibility  is  demonstrated  :  it 
is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  present 
century  may  see  that  one  of  these  so-called 
follies  is  a  reality. — Family  Tutor,  1851. 

252.  Ori&in  of  Pins.  —  Pins,  such  as 
are  now  used,  seem  to  have  been  unknown 
in  England  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Previous  to  that  time 
pins  were  made  of  ivory,  boxwood,  and  a 
few  of  silver,  and  they  were  necessarily  of 
large  size.  Brooches,  and  hooks-and-eyes 
were  much  employed  for  holding  together 
the  parts  of  dress.  —  Home  Companion, 
1853. 

253.  Apparel  and  Tools  protected 
FROM  County  Court  Seizures. — The 
wearing  apparel  of  yourself  and  family,  and 
the  tools  and  implements  of  your  trade,  to 
the  value  of  £5,  are  protected  from  seizure 
under  an  execution  issuing  from  the  county 
court. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

254.  Introduction  of  Coffee. — In 
1669,  Soliman  Agu,  ambassador  from  the 
Sultan  Mahomet  IV.,  arrived  in  Paris,  and 
established  the  custom  of  drinking  coffee. 
A  Greek,  of  the  name  of  Pasque,  opened  a 
coffee-house  in  London  as  early  as  1652.  The 
first  mention  of  coffee  in  our  statute  books  is 
annol660,  when  a  duty  of  fourpence  was  laid 
upon  every  gallon  of  coffee  made  and 
sold. — Family  Tutor,  1851. 

255.  Polyglot. — This  is  derived  from 
three  Greek  words  signifying  "  books  in  seve- 
ral languages."'  The  application  of  the  word 
is  restricted  to  the  Bible.  The  idea  of  a 
Polyglot  Scriptures  seems  to  have  been 
first  conceived  in  the  third  century  by 
Origen,  who  spent  many  years  in  forming 
the  Old  Testament  into  such  a  work. — Home 
Companion,  1852. 

256.  Number  of  Sheep  In  Canada. — 
There  are  in  Upper  Canada  above  1,000,000 
sheep,  in  Lower  Canada  650,000.  In 
Upper  Canada  there  are  671,000  pigs,  in 
Lower  Canada  257,000.  The  quantity  of 
land  under  cultivation  is  nearly  the  same  in 
both  provinces,  but  four  times  as  much 
wheat  is  grown  in  the  upper  province. — 
Weekly  Disvatch,  1856. 
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257.  The  Pronunciation  of  Kossuth  is 
Kossoot ;  of  Mazzini,  Matzeene;  of  Magyar, 
Mag g ear ;  and  of  Gavazzi,  Gavatzee.  In 
the  other  names  yon  have  enumerated  there 
can  be  no  difficulty. — Family  Tutor,  1853. 

258.  ORiaiN  OF  Small  Feet  in  China. 
— According  to  Chinese  liistory  the  custom 
of  small  feat  among  the  females  of  that 
people  originated  several  centuries  back, 
when  a  large  body  of  women  rose  against 
the  government  and  endeavoured  to  over- 
throw it.  To  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
such  an  event,  the  use  of  wooden  shoes  was 
enforced  on  all  female  infants,  so  small  as 
to  disable  them,  without  great  pain,  from 
ma,king  any  use  of  their  feet. — Home  Cord- 
panion,  1852. 

259.  Marriage  by  Licence. — Marriage 
by  Hcence  costs  about  £7.  The  licence  itself 
does  not  cost  half  so  much,  but  the  clergy- 
man expects  a  higher  fee,  and  the  parties 
ride  instead  of  walk  to  the  church.  One  of 
the  parties  must  have  resided  three  weeks  in 
the  parish  where  the  ceremony  is  to  be  per- 
formed. The  licence  specifies  the  church. 
As  quiet  a  marriage  may  be  had  for  20s.  by 
giving  notice  to  the  registrar  of  marriages 
and  deaths  that  you  wish  to  be  married  at 
the  parish  church.  This  avoids  the  publica- 
tion of  banns.  The  registrar's  certificate 
that  he  had  notice  is  the  equivalent.  The 
clergyman  will  usually  attend  on  24  or  48 
hours^  notice. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

260.  Fauntleroy.  —  Fauntleroy  was 
hanged  for  forgery,  on  the  30th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1851 — Family  Tutor,  1851. 

261.  Calico  Printing-. — This  art,  by 
means  of  blocks,  has  long  been  practised  in 
Asia  Minor,  Turkey,  and  all  over  the  East. 
It  is  said  to  have  commenced  in  London  in 
1676,  and  was  much  encouraged  and  im- 
proved in  consequence  of  the  Government 
having  prohibited,  in  1700,  the  importation 
of  the  cheap  and  beautiful  prints  of  India, 
Persia,  and  China,  with  the  view  of  pro- 
tecting the  woollen  and  silk  manufactures. — 
Some  Companion,  1852. 

262.  Opening  of  Brighton  Railway. 
— The  Brighton  Railway  was  opened  on  the 
21st  of  September,  1841.  It  was  opened  to 
Hayward  Heath  on  the  12th  of  July,  ex- 
actly three  years  from  the  commencement 
of  the  works. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

263.  Millennium. —  Millennium  is  a 
Latin  word  meaning  a  period  of  a  thousand 


years,  and  applied  by  ecclesiastical  writers 
to  the  period  during  which  it  is  predicted 
in  Scripture  that  the  Church  will  be  in  a 
state  of  extraordinary  prosperity,  and  which 
is  to  be  preceded  by  the  overthrow  of  her 
enemies,  accompanied  at  its  commencement 
by  the  first  resurrection,  or  the  resurrection 
of  the  saints,  and  followed  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  Gog  and  Magog,  and  the  general 
judgment.  {Rev.  xx.) — Family  Tutor,  1851. 

264.  Bank  oe  England. — The  Bank  of 
England  was  established  in  1694.  It  was  pro- 
jected by  William  Paterson,  a  Scotchman, 
and  its  chief  objects  were  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  money  and  the  necessities  of 
Government. — Some  Companion,  1852. 

265.  England  not  an  Island. — An  in- 
spection of  any  map  of  the  United  Kingdom 
would  be  sufficient  to  settle  the  question 
whether  England  is  an  island.  It  certainly 
is  not. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

266.  The  Term  Digit. — The  word  is 
derived  from  the  Latin,  digitus,  a  finger. 
In  arithmetic  it  is  used  to  signify  any  one 
of  the  ten  symbols— 0, 1,  2,  3, 4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 
by  which  all  numbers  are  expressed.  By 
astronomers  the  term  is  used  (as  our  cor- 
respondent states)  with  reference  to  the 
eclipses,  to  denote  the  twelfth  part  of  th  > 
sun  or  moon.  Thus,  when  ten-twelfths  of 
the  sun  are  obscured,  the  eclipse  is  said  to 
be  of  "  ten  digits."' — Family  Tatar,  1851. 

267.  Origin  of  the  term  Stationery. 
— This  term  given  to  JiU  the  materials  em- 
ployed in  the  art  of  writing,  is  derived  from 
the  business  of  bookseller's  having  been 
anciently  carried  on  in  stalls  or  stations, — 
Some  Companion,  1852. 

268.  Steam  Fares  to  Geavesend  in 
1817. — The  steamboats  running  to  Graves- 
end  in  1817  charged  2s.  and  3s.  as  their  fares. 
The  first  steamboat  to  Gravesend  was  the 
Margery,  which  started  in  1815. —  Weekly 
Dispatch,  1856. 

269.  Pronunciation. — The  a  in  Naples 
is  always  long,  as  in  fate.  Niagara  is  ac- 
cented on  the  second  syllable.  Galileo  is 
accented  on  the  third  syllable,  and  Cadiz 
usually  on  the  first.  The  best  authorities 
pronounce  Trafalgar  with  the  accent  on  the 
last  syllable,  but  custom  accents  the  second 
syllable.  The  vowels  in  Venice  are  all 
short.  Florida  has  the  accent  always  on 
the  first  syllable.  Rousseau  is  pronounced 
as  if  spelled  Roo-so,  with  the  accent  on  the 
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second  syllable.  ScUegel,  as  if  spelled 
Zhla-gUy  the  first  syllable  being  accented, 
the  a  having  the  sound  of  the  a  in  Naples. 
Iliraheau  is  spoken  as  if  spelled  Mee-rah- 
ho ;  and  Racine  is  pronounced  Eak-seen. — 
Family  Tutor,  1851. 

270.  Plate-GtLASS. — The  manufacture  of 
plate-glass  first  began  in  Lancashire,  in 
1773. — Some  Companion,  1852. 

271.  The  Lord  Mayor  serves  the  office 
of  chief  magistrate  without  pay.  A  sum  is 
voted  to  him  annually  to  keep  up  the  far- 
famed  hospitalities  of  the  Mansion-house, 
which  sum  is  ordinarily  exceeded,  sometimes 
by  as  much  as  £4,000  or  £D,000.—  WeeJcly 
I)ispatcTi,  1856. 

272.  Pi-ELATiVE  Peevalence  of  Storms. 
— The  folio  whig  is  stated  to  be  the  annual 
average  of  storms  at  the  places  mentioned  : 
—Paris  13,  Toulouse  15,  Pithiviers  20, 
Smyrna  19,  Buenos  Ayres  20,  Guadaloupe 
47,  Rio  Janeiro  50,  Calcutta  60,  Berlin  18, 
Strasburg  17,  Utrecht  15,  Athens  11,  St. 
Petersburg  9,  London  8,  Pekin  5,  Cairo  3. 
— Family  Tutor,  1851. 

273.  Thomas  Gtjt. — This  philanthropic 
individual,  the  founder  of  the  hospital  that 
bears  his  name  in  South wark,  and  other 
charities,  was  a  bookseller  of  London.  He 
amassed  a  fortune  of  nearly  half  a  million, 
chiefly  by  the  sale  of  Bibles ;  and  died  in 
1724. — Home  Companion,  1852. 

274.  Origin  oe  the  Royal  Exchange. 
— Persons  wishing  to  buy  or  sell  stock  at 
first  transacted  such  business  at  the  Royal 
Exchange,  and  then  in  Change-alley.  Being 
annoyed  by  the  public,  the  frequenters  of 
the  Stock  Market  agreed  to  subscribe  toge- 
ther and  meet  in  private  in  a  house  built  by 
subscription.  The  necessary  funds  were 
raised,  and  the  Stock  Exchange  was  built 
and  opened  in  1802.  It  has  no  charter  or 
private  Act  of  Parliament. —  Weekly  Dis- 
patch, 1856. 

275.  Ancient  Punishment  of  Mur- 
DEE. — During  the  Heptarchy,  murder  was 
only  punished  by  fines.  The  Persians  used 
not  to  inflict  punislnnent  for  the  first  ofience; 
and  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
murders  in  Wales  were  compounded. — 
Family  Tutor,  1851. 

276.  Origin  op  Charing  Cross. — This 
originated  from  the  fond  epithets  bestowed 
by  Edward  the  First  on  his  beloved  Queen, 
to  whom  no  less  than  fifteen  crosses  were 


erected,  and  from  the  prevalence  of  the 
French  language  at  that  time,  Charing  being 
notliing  more  than  a  corruption  of  Chere 
Heine  (beloved  Queen),  of  course  the  Cross 
gave  the  name  to  the  spot. — FLome  Com- 
panion, 1852. 

277.  Dancing  Academies  require  no 
Licence. — As  the  premises  are  intended  to 
be  used  merely  for  the  purpose  of  a  dancing 
academy,  no  music  and  dancing  licence  will 
be  necessary  to  be  obtained  from  the  magis- 
trates.—  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

278.  Origin  of  the  term  Parson. — 
This  term,  now  used  vulgarly  for  a  minister 
of  any  kind,  has  a  classical  origin,  and  ii 
derived  from  the  Latin  law  term,  "  persona 
ecclesise,"  the  rector  being  a  corporation 
sole. — Family  Tutor,  1856. 

279.  Etymology  of  the  word  "Bank- 
rupt.''— The  establishment  of  the  first 
traders  in  exchange  who  dealt  in  open 
market-places,  is  said  to  have  consisted  in  a 
bare  bench  or  counter  {hancus,  Lat.,  banca, 
Ital.) ;  which  bench  we  are  told,  in  case  of 
the  trader's  failure,  was  broken  up,  by  way 
of  public  stigma.  Hence  the  name  of 
banker  or  bencher;  and  hence,  as  some 
presume,  the  etymology  of  the  term  Bank- 
rupt.— Home  Companion,  1853. 

280.  Sir  W.  Codrington  was  Comman- 
der of  the  forces  in  the  Crimea,  when 
Sebastopol  was  taken. —  Weekly  Dispatch, 
1856. 

281.  Viscount. — The  title  of  Viscount 
was  created  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. — 
Family  Tutor,  1851. 

282.  Wood  Engraving. — The  first  en- 
graving on  wood,  of  which  there  is  any 
record  in  Europe,  is  that  of  the  ancient 

Actions  of  Alexander,"  by  the  two  Cunios, 
executed  in  the  year  1285  or  1286.  The 
engravings  are  eight  in  number,  and  in  size 
about  nine  inches  by  six.  —  Home  Com- 
panion, 1852. 

283.  The  Bank  of  England  allows  no 
interest  on  money  deposited  for  security. 
It  holds  from  nine  to  twelve  millions 
sterling  without  allowing  interest  thereon. 
—  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

284.  Monody  on  Sik  John  Moore. — 
The  authorship  of  this  beautiful  composi- 
tion undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  late  Rev. 
Charles  Wolfe,  a  young  Irish  curate,  who 
died  in  1823,  aged  2:^— Family  Tutor, 
1851. 
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285.  Police. — The  London  Police  was 
remodelled  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Robert) 
Peel,  by  royal  statute,  in  1829. — Howte 
Companion,  1852. 

286.  Liability  foe  Rates. — Although 
not  the  occupier  of  the  house  at  the  time  of 
the  making  of  the  poor-rate  you  are  liable 
to  pay  a  proportionate  part  of  it,  according 
to  the  period  of  your  subsequent  occupancy, 
which  amount  the  magistrates  will  settle,  in 
case  of  dispute  between  you  and  the  over- 
seers.—  Weelcly  Dispatch,  1856. 

287.  The  First  Opera.— The  first  com- 
poser who  set  an  opera  to  music  was  Fran- 
cesco Barbarini,  an  Italian  artist;  and  the 
piece  to  which  he  gave  the  garb  of  har- 
mony was  "  The  Conversion  of  St.  Paul."  It 
was  brought  out  in  Rome  in  1460. — Famili/ 
Tutor,  1851. 

288.  Lady. — This  term  is  an  abbreviation 
of  the  Saxon  laff  day,  which  signifies 
"  bread  giver!' — Home  Companion,  1852. 

289.  Heie-at-Law. — The  son  or  daugh- 
ter of  your  uncle  will  be  the  heir-at-law  to 
your  grandfather  in  preference  to  yourself, 
you  being  the  issue  of  the  female  branch. — 
Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

290.  Oeigin  of  Guildhalls.  —  These 
were  anciently  the  halls  or  places  of  meet- 
ing of  guilds  or  communities,  formed  for 
secular  or  religions  purposes,  granted  by 
royal  license — "  Gilda  Mercatorum,"  sig- 
nifying place  of  trade.  The  corporate  bodies 
had  also  their  guilds ;  and  "  guildated"  and 
"incorporated"  were  synonymous  terms. — 
Family  Tutor,  1851. 

291.  NoEMAL. — This  word  is  derived 
from  the  Italian  norma,  which  means,  lite- 
rally, a  carpenter's  rule ;  and  is  applied  in 
our  language  as  a  model  or  pattern. — Some 
Companion,  1852. 

292.  Enteeing  the  Merchant  See- 
vice. — To  enter  the  merchant  service,  a  boy 
is  usually  apprenticed  for  three  years.  He 
should  not  be  more  than  fifteen  years  of  age, 
and  fourteen  is  better  than  fifteen.  To 
become  a  thorough  good  seaman,  able,  in 
nautical  phrase,  to  hand,  reef,  and  steer,  he 
cannot  have  a  better  school  than  a  ship  of 
from  500  to  600  tons  in  the  \Vest  India 
trade. — Family  Tutor,  1854. 

293.  Penny  Postage. — The  uniform  rate 
of  one  penny  per  half  ounce,  for  letters, 
came  into  operation  on  the  10th  of  January, 
1840.     The  use  of  stamps,  which  formed 


one  of  the  means  suggested  by  Mr.  Rowland  ; 
Hill,  for  facilitating  the  despatch  of  letters,  i 
was  introduced  on  the  sixth  of  May  follow-  ! 
ing. — Home  Companion,  1852.  \ 

294.  Dangees  of  New  Insurance  | 
Offices. — In  the  early  career  of  a  life  as-  I 
surance  company,  the  assurers  being  all  in 

a  healthy  condition,  the  claims  are  few,  the 
money  comes  in,  and  little  goes  out  except  : 
for  working  expenses.    A  weak  ofiice,  there- 
fore, managed  economically,  can  keep  on  ■ 
its  feet ;  but  with  a  few  insurers,  it  is  liable 
to  be  suddenly  drained  by  a  run  of  bad  ' 
luck. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856.  \ 

295.  Spelling  OF  Shakspere. — Several  | 
correspondents  inquire  which  is  the  proper  ' 
way  to  spell  the  name  of  the  great  Shakspere.  : 
The  question  is  one  which  it  is  probable  was  ! 
frequently  considered  by  the  poet,  his  an-  j 
cestors,  and  friends,  and  upon  which  during  j 
his  life  there  were  different  opinions.  The  \ 
argument  has  been  ably  stated  by  Mr.  ; 
Charles  Knight,  in  his  biography  of  Shaks-  ! 
pere,  a  volume  to  which  we  turn  with  ever  i 
new  delight.  The  spelling  which  we  adopt  i 
is  that  which  is  preferred  by  Mr.  Knight.  j 
Mr.  Collier,  who  is  a  high  authority,  however  j 
diff'ers,  and  retains  the  a  in  the  last  syllable.  j 
Stevens  and  Malone  thought  that  they  had  ] 
authority  for  the  spelling — Shakspeare  ;  yet  j 
Malone  in  his  Inquiry,  published  in  1796,  j 
says,  "  In  the  year  1776,  Mr.  Stevens,  in  i 
my  presence,  traced  with  the  utmost  accuracy  ' 
the  three  signatures  affixed  by  the  poet  to  i 
his  will.  While  two  of  these  manifestly  I 
appeared  to  us  Shakspere,  we  conceived  that  i 
in  the  third  there  was  a  variation ;  and  that 

in  the  second  syllable  an  a  was  found."    In  ; 
a  small  folio  volume — the  first  edition  of  j 
Florio's  Translation  of  Montaigne — an  auto-  j 
graph  has  been  discovered.    The  volume  is 
deposited  in  the  British  Museum ;  the  auto- 
graph confirms  Mr.  Knight^s  opinion  of  the  : 
mode  of  spelling.    Malone  says,  "  It  is  \ 
manifest  that  he  wrote  it  himself  Shakspere,    „  ' 
and,  therefore,  if  any  original  letter  or  other 
MS.  of  his  shall  be  discovered,  his  name  will  \ 
appear  in  that  form." — Family  Tutor,  1851.  | 

296.  Oeigin  of  Exchequee  Bills. —  \ 
In  the  year  1696  and  1697,  the  silver  cur-  , 
rency  of  the  kingdom  being,  by  clipping, 
washing,  grinding,  filing,  &c.,  reduced  to  ; 
about  half  its  nominal  value.  Acts  of  Par-  \ 
liamcnt  were  passed  for  its  being  called  in  ' 
and  recoined,  and  whilst  the  recoinage  was  j 
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going  on,  exchequer  bills  were  first  issued, 
to  supply  the  demands  of  trade. — Rome 
Companion,  1853. 

297.  Death-bed  Gifts  of  Peopertt. — 
The  verbal  death-bed  gift  of  the  property 
and  business  is  of  no  avail,  there  having 
been  no  actual  delivery  thereof.  Such  pro- 
perty is  divisible  amongst  the  children  in 
equal  shares.  The  law  requires  that  all 
wills  shall  be  in  writing. —  Weekly  Dispatch, 
1856. 

298.  Capel  Court  took  its  name  from 
Sir  William  Capel,  draper,  Lord  Mayor  in 
1503,  whose  mansion  stood  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Stock  Exchange.  —  Family 
Tutor,  1851. 

299.  Medical  Deo-eees  ix  America. — 
The  fii'st  medical  degrees  conferred  in 
America  were  by  King's  College,  New  York, 
in  1769.  The  first  medical  work  was 
A  Brief  Guide  on  Small-pox  and  Measles, 
by  Thomas  Thatcher,  of  Massachusetts,  pub- 
lished in  1677. — Home  Companion,  1852. 

300.  Liability  of  Husband  foe  Wife's 
Debt. — The  first  husband  is  liable  for  pay- 
ment of  the  debt  contracted  by  the  wife,  if 
for  necessaries,  notwithstanding  the  sepa- 
ration, unless  he  has  been  absolved  there- 
from by  reason  of  the  wife's  adultery.  The 
second  husband  is  not  in  any  way  liable  to 
pay  such  debt,  unless  it  was  contracted 
whilst  he  was  living  with  the  woman  and 
holding  her  forth  to  the  world  as  his  wife. — 
Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

301.  Why  Words  in  the  Bible  are 
printed  in  Italics. — These  italic  words 
generally  consist  of  the  auxiliary  verbs,  as 
an,  are,  was,  &c.,  which  in  the  original  are 
not  written,  but  understood.  It  is  the  peculiar 
genius  of  the  ancient  languages,  especially 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  to  omit  the 
minor  words  of  a  sentence ;  but  as  these 
omissions  would  sometimes  give  rise  to 
obscurity,  the  translators  have  generally 
supplied  them,  and,  for  the  sake  of  distinct- 
tion,  printed  them  in  italics.  Thus  in  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John,  i.  6 — "  There  was  a  man 
sent  from  God,  whose  name  was  John." 
The  word  printed  in  italic  is  omitted  in  the 
original  Greek. — Family  Tutor,  1853. 

302.  Needles  and  Pins. — These  were 
in  common  use  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
The  making  of  the  former  was  commenced 
in  1566,  by  Gouse,  a  German.  Pins  were 
known  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  roign,  and 


afforded  the  ladies  a  convenient  substitute 
for  ribbons,  loop  holes,  tags,  clasps,  and 
skewers  made  of  wood,  brass,  silver,  and 
gold. — Home  Companion,  1852. 

303.  Insolvency. — Small  Debts.— The 
debt  being  under  £5  you  were  not  entitled 
to  notice  from  the  Insolvent  Debtors' 
Court.  As  the  debt  is  scheduled,  the  dis- 
charge will  operate  as  a  bar  to  any  action 
against  the  debtor.  —  Weekly  Dispatch, 
1856. 

304.  Swearing.— The  first  use  of  the  oath 
upon  the  Gospels  is  dated  528.  Oaths  were 
used  by  the  Saxons  in  judicial  proceedings  in 
600.  The  oath  of  supremacy  was  ratified 
by  Parliament  in  1535.  Till  1550  the 
common  oath  ended  with  the  words  "so 
help  me  God  and  all  saints."  The  test  and 
corporation  oaths  were  modified  in  1828. — 
Family  Tutor,  1851. 

305.  First  English  Newspaper. — The 
first  newspaper  established  in  England  was 
entitled  the  Fnglish  Mercury,  and  is  dated 
July  28,  1588 ;  one  of  which  is  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  Gazette  was  first 
published  at  Oxford,  August  22nd,  1612. — 
Home  Companion,  1852. 

306.  Guarantees  must  be  in  Writ- 
ing.— The  promise  made  not  being  in 
writing  is  not  legally  binding  on  the  party. 
The  law  requires  all  guarantees  and  under- 
takings for  the  payment  of  debts  con- 
tracted by  another  person  to  be  in  writing. 
—  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

307.  Velocity  of  the  Galvanic  Cur- 
rent.— In  referring  to  Appendix,  par.  29, 
p.  5,  states  that  Mr.  O.  M.  Mitchell,  the 
director  of  the  Cincinnati  Observatory,  has 
performed  a  series  of  experiments  on  this 
subject,  and  given  the  results,  which  were 
published  in  the  American  Astronomical 
Journal.  The  student  will  find  the  paper 
quoted  in  No.  243  of  the  Philosophical 
Magazine.  The  inference  deduced  from 
the  experiments  is,  that  the  electrical  wave 
travels  at  the  rate  of  28,524  miles  in  a 
second. — Family  Tutor,  1851. 

308.  Polytechnic. — This  is  an  epithet 
denoting  or  comprehending  many  arts. — 
Home  Companion,  1852. 

309.  Soldiers  in  the  Crimea,  and  at 
Aldershott. — The  greatest  number  of 
British  soldiers  at  any  one  time  in  the 
Crimea  was  about  70,000,  exclusive  of  non- 
combatants.    On  the  occasion  of  the  grand 
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review  by  her  Majesty  at  Aldershott,  a  short 
time  since,  there  were  about  60,000  men  of 
all  arms  present. —  Weelcly  Dispatch,  1856. 

310.  Number  of  Species  op  Fishes. — 
The  European  salt  and  fresh  waters  contain 
853  species  of  fish,  of  which  the  waters  of 
Britain  and  Italy  have  only  100  in  common. 
The  species  identical  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  Black  Seas  amount  to  no  more  than  27, 
notwithstanding  the  contiguity  of  the  two 
basins,  and  direct  intercommunication. 
Almost  all  the  fish  of  the  Caspian  are 
specifically  distinct  from  those  in  other  parts 
of  the  globe. — Family  Tutor,  1853. 

311.  Echoes. — One  of  the  most  remark- 
able  echoes  of  the  character  alluded  to  by  our 
correspondent,  is  that  described  by  Sir  J ohn 
Herschel,  as  produced  by  the  suspension 
bridge  across  the  Menai  Straits  in  Wales. 
The  sound  of  a  blow  with  a  hammer  on  one 
of  the  main  piers  is  returned  in  succession 
from  each  of  the  cross-beams  which  support 
the  roadway,  and  from  the  opposite  pier  at 
the  distance  of  576  feet ;  and  in  addition  to 
this,  the  sound  is  many  times  repeated 
between  the  water  and  the  roadway,  at  the 
rate  of  twenty-eight  times  in  five  seconds. — 
Home  Companion,  1852. 

312.  Legal  Inteeest. — The  law  now 
allows  the  taking  of  £15  per  cent,  interest ; 
but  w^e  could  not,  under  the  circumstances 
stated,  advise  our  correspondent  to  incur 
the  responsibility  of  paying  such  an  exorbi- 
tant rate. —  Weelcly  Dispatch,  1856. 

313.  Inteoductiox  oe  Stjoae. — This 
delicious  and  nutritive  substance  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  known  till  about  the 
year  625.  It  was  not  imported  into  Europe 
till  about  11^0.— Family  Tutor,  1851. 

314.  OEiaiN  oe  John  Bull. — The  origin 
of  this  term  is  thus  explained  in  Mrs.  Mark- 
ham's  History  of  England.  She  says,  "  I 
am  told  this  name  cannot  be  traced  beyond 
Queen  Anne's  time,  when  an  ingenious 
satire,  entitled  the  History  of  John  Bull, 
was  written  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Arbuth- 
not,  the  friend  of  Swift.  The  object  of  this 
satire  v/as  to  throw  ridicule  on  the  politics 
of  the  Spanish  succession.  John  l^ull  is  the 
Englishman,  the  frog  is  tlie  Dutchman,  and 
Charles  II.  of  Spain  and  Louis  XIV.  are 
called  Lord  Strut  and  Louis  Baboon. — Home 
Companion,  1852. 

315.  Liveeies  ob  other  Clothes  sup- 
plied to  a  servant  at  the  master's  expense, 


continue  the  property  of  the  master,  and 
although  worn  by  the  servant  cannot  be 
taken  away,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  with- 
out the  master's  consent.  —  Weelcly  Dis- 
patch, 1856. 

316.  Origin  oe  the  Marseillaise 
Hymn. — The  name  of  the  "Marseillaise" 
is  popularly,  though  erroneously,  applied  to 
the  national  anthem  of  the  French.  The 
origin  of  the  song"  which  has  played  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  continental  revolutions 
was  for  a  long  time  unknown;  but  the 
following  particulars  may  be  regardecj  as 
authentic.  The  Marseillaise  Hymn  was 
the  production  of  Rouget  de  Lille,  a  French 
officer  of  engineers,  who  was  quartered  at 
Strasbourg  in  the  year  1791,  when  Marshal 
Luckner  commanded  the  army  at  that 
time,  entirely  composed  of  young  conscripts. 
The  marshal  was  to  march  on  the  following 
morning  of  a  certain  day,  and  late  in  the 
evening  previous  he  inquired  if  there  were 
any  men  of  a  musical  or  poetical  genius, 
who  could  compose  a  soul-inspiring  song  to 
animate  his  young  soldiers.  Some  one 
mentioned  Captain  Rouget  de  Lille,  who 
was  immediately  ordered  into  the  presence 
of  the  marshal  to  receive  his  commands  upon 
the  subject,  which,  having  been  given,  and 
a  promise  made  by  De  Lille  that  a  song 
would  be  ready  on  the  following  morning, 
he  went  to  his  quarters,  and  during  the 
night  he  not  only  wrote  the  song  in  ques- 
tion, but  also  set  it  to  music;  and  next 
morning  the  army  marched  to  its  tune,  and 
carried  everything  before  it  with  an 
enthusiasm  only  to  be  equalled  by  absolute 
frenzy.  The  original  composition  is  said  to 
have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  late 
Louis  Philippe.  The  name  "  Marseillaise" 
was  given  to  it  long  after  its  first  use,  when 
a  body  of  troops  entered  Paris  from  Mar- 
seilles playing  the  air. — Family  Tutor, 
1851. 

317.  Invention  oe  Paper. — The  inven- 
tion of  paper  took  place  in  China,  not  long 
after  the  birth  of  Christ.  During  more  than 
seven  centuries  the  knowledge  and  use  of 
this  important  article  was  confined  to  the 
Chinese,  who,  whilst  every  modern  civilised 
nation  had  been  advancing  in  wisdom  and 
practical  knowledge,  have  remained  station- 
ary. Inthc  eighth  century — when,  in  wealth, 
knowledge,  commerce,  and  civilisation,  the 
Arabs  were  the  greatest  people  on  earth — 
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the  Chinese  paper  was  brought  to  Mecca, 
whence  its  use  was  successively  introduced 
into  those  countries  that  afterwards  in  their 
career  of  conquest  and  colonisation  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  they  made  known  the  use  of 
paper  in  Spain,  whence  the  knowledge  of 
that  article  progressively  extended  through 
Europe,  then  in  the  dawn  of  civilisation. — 
Home  Companion,  1352. 

318.  Legal  Positio:^  of  Maeeied 
Women. — If  a  man*ied  woman  purchases 
stock  the  Bank  of  England  will  not  permit 
her  to  take  the  dividend  or  sell  the  stock. 
A  married  woman  living  apart  from  her 
husband,  must  invest  her  savings  through 
some  reliable  male  friend  or  spinster,  whose 
sole  name  must  be  used ;  or  she  may  buy  an 
Exchequer  Bond  which  gives  3|  per  cent, 
interest.  A  married  woman  is  provided  for, 
so  that  her  husband  may  have  no  controul  or 
claim,  by  giving  or  bequeathing  the  money 
or  stock  to  two  trustees  upon  trust  to  pay 

the  proceeds  to  or  to  whom  she  may  in 

writing  appoint,  and  so  that  the  same  may 
not  be  liable  for  the  debts,  or  under  the 
controul  of  her  husband. —  Weeldy  Dispatchf 
1856. 

319.  Sound  and  Noise.— Philosophers 
make  this  distinction  between  sound  and 
noise.  Those  actions  which  are  confmed  to 
a  single  shock  upon  the  ear,  or  a  set  of 
actions  circumscribed  within  such  limits  as 
not  to  produce  a  continued  sensation,  are 
caUed  a  noise ;  wdiile  a  succession  of  actions, 
which  produce  a  continued  sensation,  are 
called  a  sound. — Family  Tutor,  1854<. 

320.  RiVEE  OF  ViNEGAE. — This  river  is 
in  South  America,  near  Popayan,  and  it  is 
called,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  Rio 
Vinagre.  It  takes  its  source  in  a  very  ele- 
vated chain  of  mountains,  and  after  a  sub- 
terraneous progress  of  many  miles,  it  re- 
appears, and  forms  a  magnificent  cascade 
upwards  of  three  hundred  feet  in  height. 
When  a  person  stands  beneath  this  point, 
he  is  speedly  driven  away  by  a  very  fine 
shower  of  acid  water  which  irritates  the  eyes. 
— Home  Companion,  1852. 

321.  Bagatelle  Boardb. — No  licence  is 
necessary  for  the  keeping  of  a  bagatelle- 
board  in  a  beer-house ;  but  the  customers 
are  not  allowed  to  play  for  money  or 
money's  yfOvVa.—  Weelcly  Dispatch,  1856. 


322.  Velocity  of  the  Wind. — Captain  :\ 
Beaufort's  scale  of  the  hourly  velocity  of 

the  wind  is  as  follows  : — Light  air,  0"1  i 
mile;  light  breeze,  5  miles;  gentle  breeze, 

10  miles;  moderate  breeze,  15  miles;  fresh  j 

breeze,  20  miles;  strorig  breeze,  25  miles;  '\ 

moderate  gale,  30  miles ;   fresh  gale,  45  :; 

miles ;  strong  gale,  50  miles ;  heavy  gale,  \ 

70  miles;  storm,  80  miles;  hurricane,  100  j 
miles  and  upwards. — FamVy  Tutor,  1854. 

323.  Nine  of  Diamonds. — There  are  ; 
two  reasons  assigned  for  its  being  called  the  ; 
Curse  of  Scotland,  namely,  that  it  was  on  the 
back  of  that  card  that  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land wrote  the  cruel  order  to  give  no  quarter  - 
to  the  Scots  who  fought  on  the  side  of  ^ 
Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart  at  the  battle  \ 
of  Cullodcn ;  and  tliat  it  was  owing  to  a  j 
Scotch  member  of  Parliament,  part  of  whose  \ 
family  arms  was  the  nine  of  diamonds,  \ 
having  voted  for  the  introduction  of  the  \ 
malt-tax  into  Scotland. — Home  Companion,  ■ 
1853. 

324.  Liabilities    ttnder    Eepaiking  ; 
Leases. — If  a  person  take  a  house  on  a  re-  \ 
pairing  lease,  and  covenant  to  keep  it  in  re-  j 
pair  and  leave  it  in  as  good  condition  as  1 
when  he  entered,  he  is  bound  to  rebuild  or 
repair  it,  in  case  it  be  destroyed  by  fire, 
lightning,  tempest,  or  other  accident,  and  j 
also  to  pay  rent  during  such  period  as  it  \ 
may  be  uninhabitable  from  either  of  the 
causes  above   stated. —  Weelcly    Dispatch,  i 
1856.  ^ 

325.  The  Inteodfction  of  Coaches  i 
into  England.  —  Taylor,  the  water  ' 
poet,  remarks  at  pp.  240  of  his  work,  • 
that  "  One  William  Boonen,  a  Dutchman,  ? 
brought  first  the  use  of  coaches  hither ;  and  ^ 
the  said  Boonen  was  Queen  Elizabeth's  ] 
coachman ;  for,  indeed,  a  coach  w^as  a  strange  \ 
monster  in  those  days,  and  the  sight  of  ' 
them  put  both  horse  and  man  into  amaze-  ' 
ment."  The  date  of  their  introduction  i 
may  therefore  be  fixed  as  1564. — Family 
Tutor,  1854.  i 

326.  Silkworms. — The  silkworm  ori-  i 
ginated  in  the  so  it  thorn  part  of  the  Chinese  5 
empire,  where  written  documents  are  said  to  j 
exist,  proving  that  these  insects  were  raised  J 
there  2,700  years  before  the  Christian  era.  j 
From  thence  they  passed  into  Persia,  India,  i 
and  various  parts  of  Asia,  and  subsequently  to  ^ 
the  Isle  of  Cos.  In  the  sixth  century,  they  \ 
appear  to  have  arrived  at  Constantinople,  ' 
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where  the  Emperor  Justinian  made  them  an 
object  of  utility,  and  they  were  successively 
cultivated  in  Greece,  Asia,  Spain,  Italy,  and 
France. — Home  Companion,  1852. 

327.  Wheee  the  Treasueer  oe  a 
Society  becomes  Bankrupt. — As  the 
treasurer  of  the  Burial  Society  is  a  bank- 
rupt and  the  society  is  enrolled  and  entitled 
to  a  priority  over  other  creditors,  the  mem- 
bers should  meet  and  appoint  new  trustees, 
and  authorise  them  to  claim  the  society's 
funds  before  the  Commissioner  of  Bank- 
ruptcy at  the  next  meeting.  If  the  money 
gets  divided  among  the  creditors  it  will  be 
difficult  to  get  it  back.  The  treasurer 
should  be  asked  for  his  book,  showing  how 
much  of  the  society's  money  he  has  in  hand 
and  how  it  is  invested. —  Weelcly  Dispatch, 
1856. 

328.  Number  of  British  Insects. — 
The  total  amount  of  known  British  insects 
is  10,012,  which  is  equal  to  twice  the  num- 
ber of  ascertained  birds,  and  to  more  than 
ten  times  the  number  of  ascertained  quad- 
rupeds, throughout  the  whole  world. — 
Family  Tutor,  1851. 

329.  The  Horse  Guards. — The  Horse 
Guards  were  instituted  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  about  the  year  1550.  The  first 
troop  of  the  Horse  Grenadier  Guards  w^as 
raised  in  1693,  and  was  commanded  by 
General  Cholmondeley ;  and  the  second  troop, 
commanded  by  Lord  Forbes,  was  raised  in 
1702.  There  was  a  reduction  of  the  Horse 
and  Grenadier  Guards,  and  the  Life  Guards 
as  now  established  was  raised  in  their  room. 
May  26,  1788.  The  present  edifice  called 
the  Horse  Guards  was  erected  by  Ware, 
about  1730.  In  a  part  of  the  building  is  the 
office  of  the  Commander-in-chief. — Home 
Companion,  1853. 

330.  To  make  Excessive  Interest 
Legal. — Since  the  passing  of  the  Act  aboli- 
shing the  old  usury  laws  (August  10th, 
1851<),  any  rate  of  interest  agreed  on 
between  the  parties  may  be  taken ;  but  to 
entitle  the  lender  to  more  than  £5  per  cent., 
it  is  necessary  that  the  extra  and  agreed 
amount  should  be  stated  on  the  face  of  the 
document  securing  the  debt  and  interest. — 
Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

331.  Master  oe  the  Revels. — Solomon 
DayroUe  was  the  last  official  with  this  title. 
He'  took  office  in  17M<. — Family  Tutor, 
1851. 


332.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  is 
General  Commanding-in-Chief  and  not  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. The  latter  title  is  only 
used  when  the  office  is  filled  by  a  Field - 
Marshal. —  Weelcly  Dispatch,  1856. 

333.  Church  Fonts.— Font  is  derived 
from  fons,  a  fountain  or  water-spring.  The 
rites  of  baptism  were  in  primitive  times 
performed  in  fountains  and  rivers. — Family 
Tutor,  1853. 

334.  The  Bank  oe  England  will  not 
open  a  drawing  account  unless  the  first 
deposit  amounts  to  £400. —  Weelcly  Dis- 
patch, 1856. 

335.  Commissions  in  the  Army. — The 
ordinary  mode  of  obtaining  a  commission  is 
by  purchase,  and  the  applications  for  pur- 
chasing are  said  to  be  so  numerous  that  a 
large  proportion  are  necessarily  refused. 
No  candidate  can  be  admitted  into  the  junior 
department  of  the  Royal  Military  College 
under  the  full  age  of  thirteen  years,  not 
above  that  of  fifteen. — Family  Tutor,  1854. 

336.  County  Court  Summonses,  and 
liKW  OF  Limitations. — If  the  summons 
from  the  County  Court  be  issued  within  six 
years  from  the  date  of  contracting  the  debt, 
it  will  prevent  the  operation  of  the  Statute 
of  Limitations, —  Weelcly  Dispatch,  1856. 

337.  Commencement  of  Nev^spapers. 
— The  Times  first  appeared  in  1785,  but 
bore  the  number  941,  being  a  continuation 
of  the  Universal  Register,  which  had  been 
published  for  some  time  before.  The  first 
number  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  was  issued 
in  1769  :  the  3Iorning  Advertiser  came  out 
in  1795.  It  is  believed  that  the  first  daily 
paper  was  the  Puhlie  Ledger,  w^hich  was 
published  in  VI hd.— Family  Tutor,  1851. 

338.  Age  of  Marrying. — Registra- 
tion.— Eighteen  years  of  age  is  too  young 
to  be  married  without  the  consent  of 
parents.  The  names  of  persons  who  give 
notice  to  the  registrar  that  they  wish  to  be 
married  in  hie  office  are  entered  in  a  book 
which  lies  open  for  inspection  in  his  office, 
and  no  other  publicity  is  given. —  Weelcly 
Dispatch,  1856. 

339.  Origin  of  the  term  Honeymoon. 
— The  word  "  Honeymoon"  is  traceable  to  a 
Teutonic  origin.  Among  the  Teutones  was 
a  favourite  drink  called  metheglin.  It  was 
made  of  mead  of  honey,  and  was  much  like 
the  mead  of  European  countries.  The  same 
beverage  was  also  in  use  among  the  Saxons, 
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but  flavoured  with  mulberries.  These 
honeyed  drinks  were  used  more  especially 
at  marriage  festivals,  and  which  were  kept 
up  among  the  nobility  one  lunar  month ; 
the  festive  board  being  well  supplied  with 
metheglin.  "  Honah  Moon"  signified  the 
moon  or  moonath  of  the  marriage  festival. 
Alaric  the  Goth,  celebrated  by  Southey's 
poem,  died  on  his  wedding-night,  from  a  too 
free  indulgence  in  the  honeyed  drink. — 
Famili/  Tutor,  1851. 

340.  Mo>'EY  Due  TO  Deceased  HrsBAND. 
— As  the  money  formed  part  of  your  deceased 
husband's  estate,  you  cannot  sue  for  its  re- 
covery back,  until  you  have  obtained  letters 
of  administration  to  his  effects  to  be  granted 
to  you.  It  would  be  worth  while  to  try  the 
effect  of  a  County  Court  summons,  as  the 
debtor  would  scarcely  have  the  affrontery  to 
defend  it.  If  the  transaction  took  place 
more  than  six  years  ago  the  claim  is  barred 
by  the  Statute  of  Limitations,  and  it  would 
not  be  prudent  to  risk  an  action. —  WeeJcly 
Dispatch^  1856. 

341.  BiETH  OF  Stephenson. — Robert 
Stephenson,  F.R.S.,  was  the  only  son  of 
George  Stephenson,  Esq.,  of  Tapton  House, 
Derbyshire.  He  was  born  at  Wilmington, 
near  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Nov.  16,  1803. 
He  was  educated  at  the  academy  of  Mr.  John 
Bruce,  of  Newcastle,  afterwards  became  a 
pupil  of  Mr,  Riddle  (now  of  Greenwich), 
and  was  there  apprenticed  to  a  coal-viewer. — 
Famili/  Tutor,  1851. 

342.  Palmee's  Trial. — A  juror  was  ex- 
cused on  account  of  evident  ill-health  and 
prejudice  on  Palmer's  trial,  but  the  number 
was  made  up  to  12.  Twenty-four  persons 
are  in  attendance,  out  of  which  the  first  12 
on  the  list,  if  no  objection  be  made  by  or 
against  them,  are  sworn.  If  there  are  two 
indictments  against  a  man,  it  is  sometimes 
proper  to  change  the  jury.  A  prisoner  may 
claim  a  fresh  jury,  if  the  one  in  the  box  has 
already  convicted  him. —  WeeJcly  Dispatch, 
1856. 

343.  Pronunciation. — Pythagoras  is 
pronounced  Py-thag-o-ras,  with  the  accent 
on  the  second  syllable.  Eu-rip-i-des  has  the 
accent  on  the  second  syllable  also,  the  last 
syllable  being  pronounced  long,  as  if  spelled 
dees.  Achilles  is  pronounced  as  if  spelled 
A-kill-ees,  with  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllable ;  Thales,  as  if  spelled  Tha-lees, 
accenting  the  first  syllable ;  as  also  Damocles, 


Timocles.  Pandora  has  the  accent  upon 
the  second  syllable,  the  o  in  which  is  long, 
as  in  ore. — Family  Tutor,  1851. 

344.  Molasses  as  a  Food  eor  Cattle. 
— We  believe  that  the  experience  of  farmers 
in  the  eastern  counties  proves  molasses  to 
be  a  safe  and  economical  method  of  feeding 
bullocks,  sheep,  young  stock,  and  cart- 
horses, and  for  milking  cows  to  a  certain 
extent.  Bullocks  have  been  kept  in  equally 
good  fattening  condition  by  using  lib.  of 
treacle  per  day  with  cut  straw,  thereby 
saving  1^  bushels  of  roots.  It  is  considered 
best  used  with  roots,  cut  small,  and  a  little 
meal,  well  mixed  together,  with  cut  straw 
or  inferior  hay ;  and  it  is  thought  more 
economical  to  spend  a  shilling  on  fattening 
a  bullock  after  the  following  scale  : — 4d. 
root,  5d.  corn  or  cake,  3d.  treacle  and  chaff, 
than  to  give  either  more  root  or  more  corn. 
— London  Journal,  1851. 

345.  Value  of  Life  Policies. — The  sur- 
render of  a  policy  of  only  three  years'  stand- 
ing is  of  no  value.  The  £6  paid  by  you 
was  partly  to  cover  the  risk  of  your  dying, 
and  partly  a  profit  beyond  that  risk.  Aftc 
the  risk  has  been  actually  incurred  yc 
have  had  value  for  your  money.  You 
not  much  nearer  the  day  of  your  death  1 
you  were  three  years  ago.  Your  pol' 
more  valuable  now  than  it  was  three 
ago  only  by  two  shillings  a  year. — 
Dispatch,  1856. 

346.  Whig. — There  are  other 
derivations  for  the  name  "  Wh:* 
the  one  given.    Some  have  said 
first  applied  to  the  sterner  pr 
Presbyterian  party,  who  wer 
proach  to  resemble  the  sour  s 
commonly  called  "  whig  "  i- 
In  Graham's  Ftymology  it 
is  derived  from  whaey,  a  k 
the  Covenanters  were  ol 
their  wanderings.'^ — Fa7 

347.  Habeas  Corp" 
signifying   "  You  mi 
This  is  the  great  wr 
It  lies  where  a  per 
imprisoned,  has  off! 
has  been  refused, 
able;  in  this 
corpus  out  of 
to  remove  h* 
the  cause  at 
Journal,  18 
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348.  FiEST  Steamboat  m  Exgland. — 
The  first  steamboat  -used  in  Great  Britain 
was  the  Comet — a  small  vessel  of  forty  feet 
keel  and  ten  feet  and  a-half  beam,  with  an 
engine  of  three  horse  power,  which  carried 
passengers  on  the  river  Clyde,  in  Scotland, 
in  1811 ;  two  years  later,  the  Ulizaheth,  of 
eight  horse  power,  and  the  Cli/de  of  fourteen 
horse  power,  were  built  and  used  on  the  same 
river. — Family  Tutor,  1851. 

349.  Investment  op  Monet. — Three 
sisters  possessed  of  £400  Three  per  Cents, 
ask  how  they  can  invest  that  sum  so  as  to 
give  them  a  better  interest.  It  is  now  plain 
to  them  that  buying  shares  in  banks  is  at- 
tended with  the  danger  of  losing  the  prin- 
cipal. There  are  two  ways  at  least  of 
employing  the  money  with  advantage. 
It  is  to  be  done  by  connecting  the  risk  of 
life  with  placing  the  money  out  at  compound 
interest.  They  will  each  pay  down  an 
equal  sum,  say  £120,  to  receive  a  greater 
sura  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  if  then 
living,  or  to  receive  an  annuity  from  the 
end  of  twenty  years ;  the  money  to  be  for- 

|feited  if  the  party  should  die  before  the 
J  of  payment.    Thus  £120  paid  into  the 
pvernment  Savings^  Bank  Annuity-office, 
~ "  1  Jewry,  would  purchase  for  a  girl  of 
B12  a-year  from  the  35th  year  of  her 
£13  a-year  if  she  were  10  years 
1  the  annuity  to  commence  at  45 
£164  will  purchase  £20  a- 
bommence  at  50  years  of  age  for  a 
'  aged  £30 ;  or  £120  would  buy 
to  commence  at  55  years  of 
iher  mode  of  investment  is  by 
into  the  National  Provident 
Gracechurch-street ;  any 
,  and  paying  in  £100,  may 
.attaining  40  years  of  age, 
aining  50.    A  girl  of  15 
attaining  30  years  of 
\n  £109  now.    Ask  for  a 
the  tables  for  class 
mtcli,  1856. 

?  AND  Windows. — 
I  established  in  1695 
in  1851.  Win- 
rlazed  as  early  as 
|was  introduced 
rpose  in  680. 
Windows  did 
ISO. — Family/ 


351.  The  Laegest  Ship  in  the  World 
afloat  is  the  Marlborough  screw  line-of-bat- 
tle  ship,  which  was  recently  launched  at 
Portsmouth.  When  launched,  Mr.  Eussell's 
mammoth  steam-ship  will  be  the  largest  by 
thousands  of  tons. — London  Journal,  1855. 

352.  Origin  of  the  term  Whig. — 
Burnet,  in  the  Sistory  of  His  Oivn  Time, 
(vol.  i.  page  43)  under  the  year  1648, 
says  : — "  The  south-west  counties  of  Scot- 
land have  seldom  corn  enough  to  serve 
them  round  the  year;  and  the  northern 
parts  producing  more  than  their  need, 
those  in  the  west  came  to  buy  at  Leith  the 
stores  that  came  from  the  north ;  and, 
from  a  word,  wJiiggam,  used  in  driving 
their  horses,  all  that  drove  were  called 
lohiggamors,  and  shorter,  the  ivJiiggs.  Now 
in  that  year,  after  the  news  came  down  of 
Duke  Hamilton's  defeat,  the  ministers  ani- 
mated their  people  to  rise  and  march  to 
Edinburgh;  and  they  came  up,  marching 
at  the  head  of  their  parishes  with  an  un- 
heard-of fury,  praying  and  preaching  all 
the  way  as  they  came.  The  Marquis  of 
Argyle  and  his  party  came  and  bearded 
them  —  they  being  about  six  thousand. 
This  was  called  the  Whiggamors'  inroad ; 
and  ever  after  that,  all  that  opposed  the 
court  came  in  contempt  to  be  called  wJiiggs; 
and  from  Scotland  the  word  was  brought 
into  England,  where  it  is  now  one  of  our 
unhappy  terms  of  distinction.  —  Family 
Tutor,  1851. 

353.  Situations  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum.— The  only  appointment  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum  open  to  the  applicant  would 
be  that  of  an  attendant  at  a  salary  begin- 
ning at  about  £60  a  year.  The  appoint- 
ments are  made  by  the  three  principal 
trustees,  who  are  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
candidates  should  endeavour  to  procure  a 
recommendation  from  the  head  of  the  de- 
partments.—  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

354.  The  Male  Members  oe  the  Bo- 
naparte Family  now  living  are  ten  in 
number — the  Emperor,  Prince  Jerome,  and 
Prince  Napoleon  are  three  of  them,  and  the 
other  seven  are  sons  or  grandsons  of  the 
Princess  Lucien,  whose  death  was  recently 
announced.  Her  sons  arc  four  in  number. 
Prince  Charles  Lauret  Lucien,  Prince  de 
Canino,  Prince  Louis  Lucien,  senator.  Prince 
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Pierre  Napoleon,  who  was  representative  of 
the  people  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  of 
1848  and  in  the  Legislative  Assembly ;  and 
Prince  Antoine,  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  Legislative  Assembly.  The 
grandsons  are  the  sons  of  the  Prince  de 
Canino — one.  Prince  Joseph;  the  second. 
Prince  Lucien,  who  has  taken  orders ;  and 
the  third.  Prince  Napoleon,  who  is  being 
educated,  by  order  of  the  Emperor,  in  a 
military  school.  The  late  Princess  leaves 
also  several  daughtei's,  one  of  whom  is  mar- 
ried to  Count  Valentini,  a  Roman  refugee. 
— London  Journal,  1855. 

355.  Little  Joe  Rogees  rode  his  first 
race  on  Captain  Elwes's  Joan  of  Arc,  for  a 
a  fifty  sov.  plate,  in  the  Newmarket  Hough- 
ton Meeting  of  1853.— JE'ro^,  1856. 

356.  The  Debt  of  the  United  States, 
in  1851,  was  62,560,395  ^olhirs.—Sundatf 
Times,  1856. 

357.  A  Separation  between  Man  and 
Wife  may  be  efiected  by  mutual  agreement, 
which,  to  be  effectual,  must  be  by  way  of 
deed,  duly  dra^vn  and  executed.  Consult  a 
solicitor. — London  Journal,  1851. 

358.  A  Savings  Bank  will  receive  £30 
in  one  sum  before  the  20th  of  November, 
and  £30  more  immediately  after. —  WeeJcly 
Dispatch,  1856. 

359.  Lending  Race-hoeses. — In  a  pre- 
vious racing  day  owners  have  been  known 
to  lend  their  animals  for  25  sovs.  for  the 
day,  as  it  just  covered  their  stake  liability ; 
«nd  thus  the  taker  of  a  £1,000  bet  of  this 
kind  was  known  to  clear  nearly  £900,  after 
all  his  spirited  outlay. — Ura,  1856. 

360.  The  Population  of  Italy  is 
estimated  at  23,957,100, of  whoml9,226,600 
are,  directly  or  indirectly,  under  the  mili- 
tary dominion  of  Austria;  the  other 
4,730,500  being  subjects  of  Sarduiia. — Sun- 
day  Times,  1856. 

361.  Apprentices  on  Boaed  Mee- 
CHANT  Ships,  when  no  premium  is  paid, 
first  perform  the  most  menial  offices,  and 
they  have  to  pick  up  their  seamanship  as 
they  best  can.  But  all  depends  on  the 
character  of  the  master. — London  Journal, 
1851. 

362.  Maeeiage  and  Peopeety  wheee 
FiEST  Husband  peoves  to  be  Alive. — 
The  first  husband  being  alive  the  second 
marriage  Is  invalid ;  but  the  first  husband 
will  have  no  claim  on  the  furniture,  &c., 


purchased  by  the  second,  in  the  event  of  his 
return  to  this  country. —  WeeJcly  Dispatch, 
1856. 

363.  Meteoea,  the  best  mare  in  England 
of  her  day,  was  sent  to  Chester  Fair  at  two 
years  old,  to  be  sold  for  £16,  because  Lord 
Grosvenor  deemed  her  too  small. — Era, 
1856. 

364.  The  Expense  of  a  complete 
DivOECE  is  at  least  £400.  An  Act  of  Par- 
liament is  necessary. — London  Journal, 
1851. 

365.  Landloed  may  dispose  of  Peo- 

PEETY  WITHOUT   GIVING  TeNANT  NOTICE. 

— The  landlord  was  justified  in  disposing  of 
his  property  without  giving  you  any  notice 
to  quit  or  informing  you  of  his  intention  to 
do  so.  You  will  continue  to  hold  under  the 
purchaser  upon  the  same  terms  as  you  held 
under  the  late  owner. — WeeMy  Dispatch, 
1856. 

366.  The  Geeatest  Peice  ever  given 
for  a  racehorse  was  6,500  guineas,  for  the 
two-year-old  Hobbie  Noble,  in  1851. — JEra, 
1856. 

367.  An  Appeentice  cannot  legally 
Enlist  into  any  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
regiments. — London  Journal,  1851. 

368.  Refuge  foe  Destitute  Females. 
— The  female  branch  of  the  Refuge  for  the 
Destitute  is  carried  on  at  the  Manor  House, 
Dalston.  The  young  women  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  washing.  This  charity  has  about 
£14,000  vested  in  the  Funds,  and  about 
£500  more  is  obtained  from  annual  subscrip- 
tions. The  applications  for  admission  may 
be  made  to  the  chaplain,  who  has  an  office 
at  the  hospital. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

369.  Chifney  made  his  debut  on  the 
Knavesmire,  in  1805. — Era,  1856. 

370.  The  Maeeiage  Costume  of  a  gen- 
tleman is  full  dress  black  coat,  white  vest 
and  neckerchief,  black  trousers,  and  Wel- 
lington boots. — London  Journal,  1856. 

371.  Laws  eelating  to  Fiees. — The 
owner  of  the  house  in  which  the  fire  origi- 
nated is  not  liable  in  damages  to  his 
adjoining  neighbour  for  the  loss  occasioned 
thereby.  By  the  6th  Anne,  cap.  31,  sec.  6 
(made  perpetual  by  the  10th  Anne,  cap.  14, 
sec.  1),  it  is  enacted  that  no  action  shall  be 
maintained  or  prosecuted  against  any  person 
in  whose  house  or  chamber  any  fire  shall 
accidentally  begin,  or  anj  recompence  be 
made  by  such  person  for  any  damage  suf* 
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fered  or  occasioned  thereby.  This  enact- 
ment also  protects  an  innkeeper  from  lia- 
bility if  a  guest's  goods  be  destroyed  in  the 
inn  by  accidental  fire. —  Weekly  Dispatch, 
1856. 

372.  The  Equinoctial  Gales  generally 
commence  about  the  middle  of  March  and 
September.  The  equinoxes  are  the  21st  of 
March  and  23rd  of  September. — London 
Journal^  1851. 

373.  A  Lodger's  Goods  may  be  Dis- 
trained for  rent  due  to  the  superior  land- 
lord, although  the  whole  of  such  lodger's 
rent  may  have  been  actually  paid — Weekly 
Dispatch,  1856. 

374.  Parents  have  governmental  con- 
troul  over  their  children  until  they  are 
twenty-one  years  of  age. — London  Journal, 
1851. 

375.  Parliamentary  Qualification. 
— £300  a  year  from  funded  property  will 
qualify  a  member  for  a  borough  or  city. — 
Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

376.  The  Word  Etiquette  is  pure 
French,  and  is  pronounced  et-i-ket. — Lon- 
don Journal,  1851. 

377.  Apprenticeship  where  Part- 
ners Dissolve. — If  you  were  bound  to  the 
partnership,  and  one  partner  has  retired 
from  business,  you  are  not  released  from 
serving  the  other. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

378.  Aluminium  was  not  discovered  by 
M.  Delville,  but  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  to  whom 
we  owe  also  the  discovery  of  sodium  and 
potassium.  M.  Delville  has  succeeded  in 
producing  it  in  a  considerable  quantity. 
Its  resonance  is  said  to  be  one  of  its  most 
remarkable  qualities.  —  London  Journal, 
1851. 

379.  WiDOV^s'  Rights. — The  widow  is 
entitled  to  letters  of  administration  to  her 
husband's  personal  effects,  which  will  give 
her  absolute  and  sole  controul  over  the 
same ;  but  as  to  the  proceeds  thereof,  the 
widow  will  only  be  entitled  to  one-half, 
after  payment  of  debts,  &c.,  and  the  daugh- 
ter's husband,  in  right  of  his  wife,  will  be 
entitled  to  the  other  moiety.  —  Weekly 
Dispatch,  1856. 

380.  — The  Fate  op  Transported  Fe- 
lons may  be  ascertained  by  ajjplication  at 
the  Home  Office. — London  Journal,  1851. 

381.  Command  upon  the  taking  of 
Sebastopol. — You  are  quite  right.  Sir 
James  Simpson  commanded  the  British 


army  at  the  taking  of  Sebastopol.  Gene- 
rals Codrington  and  Markham  commanded 
the  assaulting  divisions.  Sir  W.  Codrington 
did  not  assume  the  chief  command  until 
some  time  ^itQvwdivds.— Weekly  Dispatch, 
1856.    [Probably  a  correction  to  280.] 

382.  Troy.  —  The  site  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Troy  is  between  the  Darda- 
nelles and  the  Arabian  Gulf  in  Asia  Minor. 
— London  Journal,  1851. 

383.  General  Simpson  served  in  the 
Peninsula  from  May,  1812,  to  May,  1813,  in- 
cluding the  latter  part  of  the  defence  of 
Cadiz,  and  the  attack  on  Seville ;  he  served 
also  in  the  Waterloo  campaign  of  1815,  and 
was  severely  wounded  at  Quatre  Bras.  He 
likewise  served  as  second  in  command  to 
Sir  ^  Charles  Napier  during  his  campaign 
against  the  mountain  and  desert  tribes,  si- 
tuated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  early 
in  1845. — London  Journal,  1851. 

384.  The  Children  being  Illegiti- 
mate are  not  legally  liable  to  contribute  to 
your  support. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

385.  Powder  found  at  Sebastopol. — 
The  200,000  kilogrammes  of  powder  found 
in  Sebastopol  is  equal,  in  round  numbers, 
to  3,572  cwt.  or  178  tons  12  cwt.  English. 
— London  Journal,  1851. 

386.  Ordinary  Seamen  not  Entitled 
TO  Pensions.— No  length  of  service  in  the 
Navy  as  an  ordinary  or  able  seaman  would 
entitle  his  widow  to  a  pension  if  he  were 
killed  in  action. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

387.  Supernatural  Appearances.-— 
It  is  difficult  to  create  a  disbelief  in  the  su- 
pernatural j  but  as  regards  ghost  stories,  we 
may  mention  that  from  some  experiments 
of  the  Baron  von  Reichenbach,  it  seems 
probable  that  wherever  chemical  action  is 
going  on,  light  is  evolved,  though  it  is  only 
by  persons  possessing  peculiar  (though  not 
very  rare)  powers  of  sight,  and  by  them 
only  ander  peculiar  circumstances,  that  it 
can  be  seen.  It  occurred  to  him  that  such 
persons  might  perhaps  sec  light  over  graves 
in  which  dead  bodies  were  undergoing  de- 
composition. He  says  : — "  The  desire  to  in- 
flict a  mortal  wound  on  the  monster,  super- 
stition, which,  from  a  similar  origin,  a  few 
centuries  ago,  inflicted  on  European  society 
so  vast  an  amount  of  misery  ;  and  by  whose 
influence,  not  hundreds,  but  thousands  of 
innocent  persons  died  in  tortures  on  the 
rack  and  the  stake ; — this  desire  made  me 
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wish  to  make  the  experiment,  if  possible,  of 
bringing  a  highly  sensitive  person,  by  night, 
to  a  church-yard/'  The  experiment  suc- 
ceeded. Light  "was  chiefly  seen  over  all 
new  graves ;  while  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  it  over  very  old  ones."  The  fact 
was  confirmed  in  subsequent  experiments  by 
five  other  sensitive  persons. — London  Jour- 
nal, 1851. 

388.  St.  Paul's  Church  was  built  upon 
arches  of  stone  in  1187.  It  was  then  that 
the  labourers  are  said  to  have  worked  for 
a  penny  a  day. —  WeeMy  Dispatch,  1836. 

389.  Lord  Castlereagh  was  never 
prime  minister  of  England.  The  Catholic 
Emancipation  Bill  was  passed  during  the 
administration  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. — 
London  Journal,  1851. 

390.  If  an  Execution  is  deferred  to 
the  latest  day  allowed  by  law  and  the  hang- 
man fails  to  attend,  it  is  the  sherifi*,  not  the 
under-sheriff",  who  would  be  bound  to  per- 
form the  duty. —  WeeMy  Dispatch,  1856. 

391.  Jane  Shore  was  a  very  naughty 
woman,  and  the  dramatist  for  effect  has 
given  her  a  character  she  was  by  no  means 
entitled  to.  Richard  III.  did  not  turn  her 
into  the  streets  to  die,  for  Sir  Thomas 
More,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  recollected  seeing  her  alive,  old, 
wrinkled,  and,  in  fact,  ugly,  so  her  beauty 
might  have  withered. — London  Journal, 
1856. 

392.  Property  illegally  Detained. 
— If  the  value  of  the  watch  is  under  £15, 
you  may  apply  to  the  magistrate  at  the 
Marylebone  Police-court  for  a  summons,  for 
the  detention  of  your  property  without 
reasonable  cause.  If  the  party  refuse  to 
give  it  up,  the  magistrate  will  adjudge  him 
to  pay  the  value,  and  commit  him  if  he  has 
no  goods  whereon  the  amount  can  be  levied. 
If  the  value  of  the  watch  is  over  £15,  you 
must  sue  for  the  value  in  the  County  Court. 
—  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

393.  To  prevent  Sea-sickness,  observe 
the  following  rules :  —  1st.  Don't  go  on 
board  fasting ;  but  avoid  eggs  and  greasy 
gravy  with  what  you  eat.  2nd.  Don't  lay 
hold  of  what  you  are  sitting  upon  and  hold 
on,  and  opening  your  mouth  to  draw  in 
cold  air,  ejaculating  oh,  but  keep  your  head 
straight,  and  fix  your  attention  on  some 
object  on  a  level  with  your  sight,  so  that 
your  body  will  be  balanced,  and  not  bob 


about  with  each  "send"  the  ship  gives; 
you  will  get  accustomed  to  the  ship  almost 
directly.  3rd.  Take  some  good  well-made 
gingerbread  in  your  pocket,  and  now  and 
then  chew  a  small  portion ;  by  this  means 
you  will  keep  the  stomach  and  throat  warm, 
and  you  will  find  it  infinitely  better  than 
the  miserable  brandy  you  can  purchase  on 
board. — London  Journal,  1851. 

394.  Private  Railways.  —  With  the 
consent  of  the  landowners  it  would  be  legal 
for  an  individual  to  construct  a  railway, 
provided  it  did  not  interfere  with  any  high- 
way or  public  footpath ;  but  the  difficulty 
would  be  in  levying  tolls,  and  in  otherwise 
regulating  its  management. —  WeeMy  Dis- 
patch, 1856. 

395.  Promise  op  Marriage  by  a  Mi- 
nor.— A  promise  of  marriage,  in  order  to 
sustain  an  action  for  the  breach,  must  be 
repeated  after  he  has  attained  his  majority. 
— London  Journal,  1851. 

396.  The  La.w  of  England  prevails  in 
Canada,  except  where  modified  by  the  local 
government. —  WeeMy  Dispatch,  1856. 

397.  Payment  of  Members  of  Par- 
liament.— Formerly  honourable  members 
were  paid  by  their  constituents;  and  be- 
sides the  usual  present  of  a  horse  to  ride  to 
parliament,  were  entitled  by  a  statute  of 
Edward  II.  to  four  shillings  a  day  if  they 
represented  a  shire,  and  half  that  sum  for  a 
borough.  The  famous  Andrew  Marvell, 
member  for  Hull,  in  1661,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  last  to  receive  parliamentary 
wages.  Occasionally  the  electors  were  able 
to  strike  an  economical  bargain.  As  an 
instance,  we  are  told  that  "  John  Strange, 
member  for  Dunwich,  in  1463,  agreed  with 
the  prudent  burgesses  of  that  town  to  take 
his  wages  in  red  herrings/'  We  are  further 
informed,  that  "  in  the  same  reign  the  citi- 
zens of  York  being  anxious  that  the  dignity 
of  that  ancient  corporation  should  be  pro- 
perly represented,  unanimously  agreed  that 
their  members  should  be  allowed  four  shil- 
lings a  day  if  they  kept  a  horse  in  London 
during  the  session,  but  only  two  shillings  if 
they  went  *  to  board.'  " — London  Journal, 
1851. 

398.  Marriage  of  the  Queen  with  a 
Subject. — There  is  no  law  to  interdict  the 
marriage  of  the  Queen  with  one  of  her  sub- 
jects ;  but  such  a  marriage  would  have  been 
inconsistent  with  the  public  interest.  A 
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man  may  have  above  1,000  relations  of  all 
degrees  up  to  the  sixth.  —  Weekly  Dis- 
^paicJif  1856. 

399.  CoTHEESTONE  won  at  three  years 
old  £12,765;  West  Australian,  £10,975; 
and  Surplice,  £10,Zlh.—Bm,  1856. 

400.  "Advertising  a  Wife,"  as  it  is 
called,  by  a  husband,  is  of  no  eSect,  unless 
he  can  prove  that  the  advertisement  was 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  person  giving 
her  credit,  previously  to  his  having  done  so. 
But  a  husband  who  is  separated  from  his 
wife,  and  who  actually,  according  to  his  de- 
gree and  circumstances  pays  her  a  sufficient 
sum  for  her  support,  cannot  be  charged  even 
for  necessaries  provided  for  her,  although 
the  tradesman  had  no  notice  of  the  allow- 
ance. Where  a  husband  wrongfully  turns 
away  his  wife,  he  is  by  law  liable  to  support 
her,  and  he  cannot,  by  a  general  advertise- 
ment in  the  papers,  or  even  by  a  particular 
notice  to  individuals  not  to  trust  her,  ex- 
empt himself  from  a  demand  for  necessaries 
suitable  to  his  station  and  circumstances, 
furnished  to  her  whilst  living  apart  from 
him.  If  a  husband  personally  ill-treat  his 
wife,  or  compel  her  by  cruelty  or  miscon- 
duct to  leave  his  house,  he  will  be  liable  for 
necessaries  supplied  to  her ;  but  if  she  leave 
merely  in  consequence  of  a  dispute,  the 
husband  will  not  be  liable  unless  it'  be 
shown  that  he  knew  where  she  had  taken 
up  her  abode,  and  made  no  offer  to  take  her 
back  again. — WeeMy  Times,  1856. 

401.  Vanguaed  jumped  thirty-four  feet 
at  Rugby,  and  it  is  said  that  Vainhope 
cleared  a  similar  distance  at  Worcester. — 
Sunday  Times,  1856. 

402.  Parapheekalia  means  properties 
or  goods.  Dr.  Johnson  says,  "  goods  in  a 
wife's  disposal."  He  did  not  go  far  enough, 
for  we  read  of  "  the  Lord  Mayor's  coach 
with  all  its  paraphernalia,"  that  is,  the 
furniture  attached  to  the  coach,  such  as  the 
ornaments,  hammer-cloth,  &c.  Again  we 
read,  "  I  overtook  a  company  of  strolling 
players,  with  all  their  paraphernalia,"  and 
we  understand  the  sentence  in  an  instant. 
Of  salient,  Johnson  says,  "  leaping,  panting, 
springing."  Bailey  gives  the  military 
meaning,  "  an  angle  which  carries  its  point 
outwards  from  the  body  of  the  work." 
Johnson's  is  the  best  definition  of  the  word 
fer  se, — London  Journal,  1851. 


403.  The  Eldee  Kean,  Charles  Kem- 
ble.  Young,  and  Miss  Jarman,  performed 
together  in  Othello.  —  WeeMy  Dis^patch, 
1856. 

404.  Definition  op  a  Pawnbeokee.— 
The  new  Pawnbrokers'  Act  passed  last  ses- 
sion is  already  in  operation,  and  those  per- 
sons who  are  in  the  habit  of  lending  money 
on  the  security  of  property  of  any  kind 
ought  to  be  aware  of  its  provisions,  or  they 
may  incur  heavy  penalties.  One  section  of 
the  Act,  describing  those  whom  the  law  re- 
gards as  pawnbrokers,  is  as  follows : — "  The 
following  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  persons 
using  and  exercising  the  trade  and  business 
of  a  pawnbroker  within  the  meaning  of  the 
several  acts  aforesaid,  and  subject  and  lia- 
ble to  all  the  provisions  and  regulations 
thereof  in  relation  to  pawnbrokers,  as  well 
as  persons  who,  by  or  under  the  said  acts, 
or  any  of  them,  are  declared  or  deemed  to 
be  persons  using  or  exercising  the  said  trade 
or  business,  that  is  to  say — every  person 
who  shall  keep  a  house,  shop,  or  other 
place,  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  goods  or 
chattels,  or  for  taking  in  goods  or  chattels 
by  way  of  security  for  money  advanced 
thereon,  and  shaU  purchase  or  receive  or 
take  in  any  goods  or  chattels,  and  pay  or 
advance  or  lend  thereon  any  sum  of  money 
not  exceeding  £10,  on  or  under  any  agree- 
ment or  understanding  expressed  or  im- 
plied, on  which,  from  the  nature  or  charac- 
ter of  the  dealing  it  may  reasonably  be  in- 
ferred that  such  goods  or  chattels  may  be 
afterwards  redeemed  or  re-purchased  on  any 
terms  whatever;  and  the  pawnbroker  who 
shall  neglect  or  omit  to  take  out  the  pro- 
per license  in  that  behalf,  shall  forfeit  the 
sum  of  £5,  which  shall  be  recovered  by  in- 
formation before  any  justice  of  the  peace,  in 
the  name  of  any  officer  of  inland  revenue 
prosecuting  for  the  same  on  behalf  of  her 
Majesty."— jS/r^,  1856. 

405.  HiSTOEY  OF  Eclipse.  —  Eclipse 
originally  passed  as  a  yearling  into  the 
hands  of  little  Wildman,  for  75  guineas^ 
Captain  O'Kelly  buying  half  of  him,  when 
he  was  a  four-year-old,  for  250  guineas,  and 
the  remainder  soon  after  for  750  guineas. 
The  only  record  we  can  find  of  his  latter 
days,  when  his  50  guinea  fee  was  consider- 
ably reduced,  is  in  a  mock  epistle,  where  he 
says,  "Old  age  has  come  upon  me,  and 
wonder  not,  Kuig  Fergus,  when  I  teU  thee 
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1  was  drawn  in  a  carriage  from  Epsom  to 
Cannon's,  being  unable  to  walk  even  so  short 
a  jomTiey.  I  am  glad  to  hear  my  grandson, 
Honest  Tom,  performs  so  well  in  Ireland. 
P.  S.  Myself,  Dungannon,  Volunteer,  and 
Vertumnus  are  here.  Compliments  to  the 
Yorkshire  horses."  His  four  sons.  Mercury, 
Joe  Andrews,  King  Fergus,  and  Pot-8-os, 
transmit  the  Derby  Arabian  blood  to  us  in 
its  purest  form.  Gohanna  and  Catton  form 
two  of  the  links  in  the  stout  "  catenary 
chain"  between  Slane  and  Mercury  ;  Tramp 
stands  halfway  between  Lanercost  and  Joe 
Andrews ;  and  King  Fergus  may  be  traced 
through  Benningboro',  Orville,  and  Emi- 
lius,  to  Priam,  on  the  one  side,  and  through 
Hambletonian,  Whitelock,  and  Blacklock, 
to  Yoltau-e,  on  the  other.  Of  all  his  sons, 
however,  Eclipse  has  most  reason  (as  Dr. 
BuUock  Masham  would  say)  to  rejoice  in 
Pot-8-os,  as,  from  his  union  with  a  King 
Herod  mare,  came  Waxy,  the  modern  ace 
of  trumps  of  the  stud-book ;  whHst  Whale- 
bone and  Whisker  were  the  Waxy  foals  of 
Penelope,  a  daughter  of  Prunella.  Whale- 
bone  was,  in  his  turn,  by  a  strictly  orthodox 
cross  with  the  Selim,  Rubens,  and  Wan- 
derer blood,  the  sire  of  Camel,  Defence,  and 
Sir  Hercules,  and  the  grandsire  of  Touch- 
stone and  Irish  Birdcatcher ;  whilst  Whisker 
must,  in  consequence  of  the  Colonel's  fai- 
lure, and  Cobham's  refusal  to  run  to  his 
splendid  trials  in  public,  rest  his  claims  to 
renown  so  far  on  the  stock  of  Emma,  or 
fall  back,  in  future  years,  on  his  great 
grandson,  Rifleman. — Sunday  Times,  1856. 

406.  Value  ofFereies  on  the  Thames. 
— ^An  idea  of  the  value  of  some  of  the  ferries 
in  the  Thames  may  be  formed  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that,  in  1766,  the  committee  of 
the  iSTew  Blackfriars  Bridge  agreed  to  invest 
the  Waterman's  Company  with  £13,650 
Consolidated  Three  per  Cent.  Annuities  to 
satisfy  them  for  the  loss  of  the  Sunday's 
ferry  at  Blackfriars,  which  was  proved  to 
have  produced,  upon  an  average  for  fourteen 
years,  the  sum  of  £409,210.— Xowc^o^  Jour- 
naly  1851. 

407.  Sale  oe  a  Reversion,  and  In- 
STJBANCE  OE  A  LiEE. — The  Sale  of  the 
reversion  and  the  insuring  your  life  to  the 
amount  of  the  reversion  should  be  effected 
at  different  offices.  It  is  very  likely  that 
you  would  be  offered  better  terms  by  con- 
necting the  two  transactions  if  you  applied 


to  one  of  the  new  offices ;  but  as  the  object 
of  insurmg  is  to  reaUy  secure  the  value  of 
your  reversion  to  your  children,  and  the  life 
in  possession  may  run  for  many  years  yet, 
the  business  should  be  done  with  an  unques- 
tionably safe  office.  Those  who  buy  rever- 
sions expect  great  bargains  ;  and  when  you 
apply,  the  clerk  hands  you  a  string  of  ques- 
tions, to  get  at  the  value  of  the  property, 
the  security  for  the  ultimate  reversion,  the 
security  of  any  dealings  they  have  with  you 
(as  whether  you  are  on  the  eve  of  insol- 
vency, or  you  are  an  uncertificated  bankrupt, 
&c.),  and,  finally,  the  price  you  are  willing 
to  take.  The  office  will  not  name  a  price. 
It  will  not  be  buyer  and  seller.  You  must 
name  your  price,  and  if  you  ask  too  much 
the  answer  will  be  "declined,"  without 
giving  you  a  reason.  The  office  will  not 
haggle.  It  will  not  say  how  much  it  will 
give,  and  in  the  outset  you  will  pay  a  large 
inquiry  fee. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

408.  Bets  made  without  Mentioning 
THE  HOESE  before  the  race  is  over,  are  de- 
termined by  the  state  of  the  odds  at  the 
time  of  making  it. — JEra,  1856. 

409.  Liability  eoe  Debt  in  Ireland.— 
You  are  liable  to  be  sued  in  the  Irish  courts, 
if  you  reside  in  Ireland,  no  matter  where 
the  debt  was  contracted.  The  costs  would 
not  be  large  if  judgment  be  allowed  to  go 
by  dersLult.—WeeJcly  Times,  1856. 

410.  Edmund  Kean  never  performed  at 
the  English  Opera  House,  now  the  Lyceum 
ThesitYe.— Sunday  Times,  1856. 

411.  Othello's  is  the  noblest  chaa^acter, 
lago's'the  most  skilfully  drawn.  In  these 
two  illustrations  of  human  life  and  passions, 
how  true  is  the  great  dramatist  to  nature  I 
He  does  not  in  either  exposition  outstep  the 
bounds  of  fidelity  to  the  types  he  has 
solected.— London  Journal,  1851. 

412.  Property  oe  MuRDERERS.—The 
property  of  persons  convicted  of  the  crime  of 
murder  becomes  forfeited  to  the  Crown,  but 
not  so  of  persons  convicted  of  a  mere  misde- 
meanour in  \2iW,— Weekly  Bisjpatch,  1856. 

413.  The  Proverb,  "HoBSON^s  Choice,'' 
takes  its  rise  from  Thomas  Hobson,  a 
carrier  of  Cambridge,  who  lived  in  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  whose 
stringency  in  letting  his  horses  for  hire, 
only  each  one  in  his  proper  turn,  regardless 
of  the  whims  or  likings  of  his  customers, 
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gave  rise  to  the  well-known  proverb  of 
"  Hobson's  choice — that  or  none/' — London 
Journal,  1851. 

414.  Teadesmen  Ticketing  theie 
Goods  for  sale  in  their  windows  at  a  specific 
sum  cannot  be  compelled  to  sell  such  goods 
at  the  price  marked. —  Weekly  Disjpatch, 
1856. 

415.  The  Bosjesmen  are  natives  of 
Africa,  and  their  precise  locality  is  the  hills 
contiguous  to  the  Orange  River,  which 
forms  one  of  the  boundaries  of  the  British 
settlements  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — 
London  Journal,  1851. 

416.  Injuries  in  the  Streets. — If  a 
person  passing  you  in  the  street  tears  or 
injures  your  clothes  you  may  give  them  into 
custody  if  the  act  was  wilful.  If  it  was 
done  by  carelessness  you  must  not  give  the 
party  into  custody,  but  follow  them  until 
you  find  out  their  name  and  address.  They 
are  liable  to  make  good  the  damage  in  the 
County  Court. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

417.  Catholic  means  universal.  The 
appellation  Roman  Catholic,  is  one  which 
the  Protestants  have  invented,  as  most  ap- 
plicable, by  them,  to  the  Roman  Church. — 
London  Journal,  1851. 

418.  Sam  Scott,  the  diver,  was  acciden- 
tally hanged  on  Waterloo -bridge,  January 
11,  IS^l.— Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

419.  A  Bridesmaid  should  be  about  the 
same  age  as  the  bride.  It  would  be  ridicu- 
lous for  a  married  woman  to  ofiiciate  in  that 
capacity. — London  Journal,  1851. 

420.  Wife  of  a  Convict  cannot 
Marry. — The  transportation  of  the  husband 
for  life  will  not  justify  the  wife  in  marrying 
a  second  time  during  his  lifetime,  the  con- 
viction and  sentence  of  the  husband  not 
operating  as  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage. 
We  should  be  glad  to  see  the  law,  in  this 
respect,  altered,  for  it  is  monstrous  that  a 
virtuous  women  should  be  tied  for  life  to  a 
convicted  felon. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

421.  When  a  Young  Man  obtains  a 
Sum  of  Money  from  a  young  lady,  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  a  home  previous  to 
their  marriage,  and  absconds  with  it,  he  is 
guilty  of  obtaining  money  under  false  pre- 
tences, and  may  be  prosecuted  for  felony. — 
London  Journal,  1851. 

422.  Princesses  are  not  of  age  on 
attaining  18  years  of  age. —  Weekly  Dis- 
patch, 1856. 


423.  The  Duke  of  CAMBRiDaE  was  born  j 
on  the  26th  of  March,  ISl^.-^London  \ 
Journal,  1851.  ' 

424.  Celestina  Somner  murdered  her  I 
illegitimate  daughter  at  Islington,  on  the  j 
16th  of  February,  1856.—  Week  lij  Dispatch, 
1856.  ; 

425.  Pronunciation.— The  "  ch"  in  the  i 
word  "Tchernaya,"  is  pronounced  soft. —  ' 
London  Journal,  1851. 

426.  Clerks  in  the  General  Post-  ' 
OFFICE  are  examined  in  writing  from  i 
dictation  to  test  handwriting  and  spelling,  1 
and  arithmetic,  including  reduction,  rule  of  ■ 
three  and  practice.  The  salary  commences  \ 
at  £70  or  £80  a  year,  but  no  candidate  is 
admitted  at  over  24  years  of  age.  For  the 
secretary's  office  a  somewhat  higher  qualifi-  i 
cation  is  required.  The  party  must  speak  ' 
German  or  French. —  Weeklu  Dispatch,  \ 
1856.  i 

427.  Ventilation.— In  making  arrange-  • 
ments  to  carry  out  any  system  of  artificial  ' 
ventilation,  it  should  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  every  pair  of  human  lungs  spoils  \ 
fifty  sacks-full  of  air  every  twenty-four  \ 
hours.  A  square  hole  half  an  inch  across  \ 
both  ways  would  just  allow  this  quantity  to  | 
pass  through  it  in  twenty^  four  hours,  if  \ 
moving  at  the  rate  of  twenty  inches  per  I 
second,  the  velocity  of  an  almost  imper-  : 
ceptible  breeze. — London  Journal,  1851.  ; 

428.  The  Building  of  London-bridge  i 
was  commenced  on  the  15th  of  May,  1824,  i 
by  driving  the  first  pile  of  the  cofierdam  for  ' 
the  South  pier. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856.  i 

429.  A  GENTLEMAN  has  frequently  ' 
received  damages  from  a  lady  for  breach  of  \ 
promise  of  marriage.  A  case  of  the  kind  ' 
occurred  not  long  ago ;  but  all  depends  upon  i 
the  peculiarity  of  the  circumstances. —  ; 
London  Journal,  1851. 

430.  The  Age  of  Admission  to  the 
Excise  has  been  reduced  from  30  to  25  ; 
years.  It  is  a  settled  point  that  more  work  i 
shall  be  got  out  of  the  public  servants  before  \ 
they  are  pensioned  off*,  and  moreover  that  | 
their  pensions  shall  be  smaller. —  Weekly 
Dispcitch,  1856.  1 

431.  London,  as  a  port,  has  the  largest  ' 
number  of  shipping,  but  the  tonnage  of  ! 
Liverpool  exceeds  it  considerably. — London  ' 
Journal,  1851. 

432.  Hackney  Coaches  were  first  started  \ 
iu  1634,  when  Captain  Bailey  set  up  four,  ' 
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In  the  following  year  they  were  prohibited 
from  running ;  but  two  years  afterwards 
thev  were  again  permitted  to  run,  but  the 
number  was  limited  to  50.  In  1652  the 
number  was  increased  to  200,  and  two  years 
after  100  more  were  allowed.  In  1771  the 
number  was  increased  to  1,000,  and  in  1799 
to  1,200,— Weekit/  Dispatch,  1856. 

433.  New  Cuee  for  Ii^sect  Bites 
A.si>  Stings. — For  the  benefit  of  the 
public,  we  give  insertion  to  a  new  cure 
for  the  stings  of  insects.  To  cure  the 
sting  of  gnats,  mosquitoes,  &c.,  moisten 
the  part  alfected  with  pure  chloroform,  ap- 
plied with  the  tip  of  the  finger,  for  a  few 
seconds,  when  the  irritation  wall  cease 
almost  immediately,  and  all  inflammation 
speedily  subside ;  the  quantity  of  chloroform 
used  being  very  small,  this  method  is  inex- 
pensive, as  well  as  simple  and  effectual. — 
London  Journal,  1855. 

434.  Jack  Ketch  is  not  a  sworn  officer. 
He  has  a  small  weekly  salary  as  a  retaining 
fee,  and  is  paid  for  each  occasion  on  which  he 
is  required. —  Weelcly  Dispatch,  1856. 

435.  Which  is  the  Largest  Organ 
IN  the  World  ? — A  correspondent  claims 
the  honour  for  the  York  Cathedral  Organ. 
He  says,  "  The  great  manual  contains  4,818 
pipes,  the  swelling  organ  1,586,  the  choir 
organ  1,399,  and  the  pedal  organ  200  pipes. 
There  are  in  this  magnificent  organ  80  stops 
and  8,000  pipes ;  it  has  eight  bellows,  eight 
couplers,  eight  composition  pedals,  and 
eight  wind  trunkvalves." — London  Joiirnaly 
1851. 

436.  Eccentric  Preachers. — In  the 
fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centu- 
ries, a  set  of  these  men  existed;  and  the 
class  alluded  to  are  but  poor  imitators  of 
their  simple  predecessors,  who  adapted  their 
rude  eloquence  to  their  hearers.  The  quaint - 
ness  of  some  of  the  modern  school  is  quite 
out  of  place  in  a  majority  of  instances,  and 
at  variance  with  the  reverence  usually  felt 
in  a  place  of  worship.  Of  the  old  school, 
Oliver  Maillard,  who  lived  and  preached  in 
1502,  is  said  to  have  been  amongst  the 
most  remarkable.  We  remember  a  singular 
address  to  the  ladies  of  his  congregation,  in 
which  he  charges  to  their  love  of  dress  a 
great  proportion  of  the  sins  of  the  whole 
comm^unity.  Michael  Menot,  who  died  in 
1518,  belonged  to  the  same  class.  Bishop 
Latimer  was  accustomed  to  use  strange 


phrases  in  his  sermons ;  and  the  celebrated 
Father  Andrie  (well  described  by  the  author 
of  Guerre  des  Auteurs  Anciens  et  Modernes) 
used  satire,  quirks,  and  even  puns,  in  the 
pulpit.  Whitfield,  also,  resorted  to  eccen- 
tric modes  of  teaching,  by  references  to 
familiar  and  occasionally  ignoble  things. 
We  observe  that,  in  Charles  II.'s  time,  the 
preachers  were  expected  to  introduce  some 
humour  into  their  discourses.  The  habit 
was  followed  by  Sterne  and  South;  the 
sermons  of  the  latter  very  frequently  sparkle 
with  wit  and  fun. — Family  Tutor,  1852. 

437.  Edward  III.  of  England  w^as 
King  of  France  for  twenty  years,  namely, 
from  1340  to  1360. — London  Journal,  1851. 

438.  Combustion  of  a  Wax  Candle. — 
Moralists  have  compared  the  life  of  man  to 
a  "  brief  candle,"  but  Dr.  Ure  has  investi- 
gated this  comparison  with  scientific  mi- 
nuteness. Thus  :  wax  contains  81.75  parts 
of  carbon  in  every  hundred  parts,  and  the 
combustion  of  these  one  hundred  parts 
produces  thirty-six  parts  of  carbonic  acid ; 
consequently  a  wax  candle  will  generate, 
per  hour,  about  375  grains  of  carbonic 
acid,  or  800  cubic  inches  of  gas.  Now  an  aver- 
age sized  man  develops  and  exhales  from  the 
lungs  1,632  cubic  inches  of  gas  per  hour ; 
thus  the  combustion  of  two  ordinary  wax 
lights  deteriorates  the  air  to  about  the  same 
extent  as  the  breathing  of  one  man. — 
Family  Tutor,  1852. 

439.  The  Height  of  Queen  Victoria 
is  about  five  feet  one  inch.  —  London 
Journal,  1851. 

440.  Coats  of  Arms. — These  became 
hereditary  in  families  at  the  latter  end  of 
the  twelfth  century.  They  took  their  rise 
from  the  knights  painting  their  banners 
with  different  figures  to  distinguish  them 
in  the  Crusades. — Family  Tutor,  1852. 

441.  Fee  Simple  is  a  law  term,  and 
means  a  right  in  property  in  us  and  our 
heirs  for  ever.  Lands  held  in  fee  alone  are 
subject  to  conditions,  such  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment paid  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor. 
— London  Journal,  1855. 

442.  Origin  of  the  Inquisition. — 
Pope  Innocent  III.  having  sent  Dominic 
with  some  missionaries  into  Languedoc, 
these  men  so  irritated  the  heretics  they 
were  sent  to  convert,  that  most  of  them 
were  assassinated  at  Toulouse,  in  the  year 
1200.    He  called  in  the  aid  of  temporal 
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arms,  and  published  against  them  a  crusade, 
as  was  usual  with  the  popes  on  such  occa- 
sions, all  kinds  of  indulgences  and  pardons 
to  those  who  should  arm  against  his  oppo- 
nents, whom  he  termed  "Mahometans." 
At  this  period,  it  would  appear  that  every 
one  who  was  not  a  Roman  Catholic  was  con= 
sidered  a  Turk.  Raymond,  Count  of  Tou- 
louse, was  compelled  to  submit,  and  the  in- 
habitants were  passed  on  the  edge  of  the 
sword  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex.  It 
was  then  that  the  Inquisition  was  established. 
It  was  intended  as  a  means  of  inquiry  only  in 
the  outset,  but  the  completeness  of  the  or- 
ganisation, and  the  plenty  of  instruments, 
led  to  an  extension  of  its  plans  to  hold  trial, 
inflict  torture,  and  sentence  to  death  under 
the  most  dreadful  circumstances.  The 
Inquisition  was  not  known  in  Spain  till 
1484,  where  it  was  introdued  by  a  Domini- 
can, named  John  de  Torquemada,  confessor 
to  Queen  Isabella,  through  whose  influence 
the  tribunal  was  established  in  that  country. 
In  fourteen  years  Torquemada  persecuted 
nearly  eighty  thousand  persons,  of  whom 
six  thousand  were  condemned  to  the  flames. 
Voltaire,  with  some  show  of  truth,  has  attri- 
buted the  taciturnity  of  the  Spaniards  to  the 
continual  dread  in  which  they  lived  during 
three  generations.  We  remember  to  have 
read  somewhere  of  the  tomb  of  a  great  in- 
quisitor in  the  cathedral  at  Saragossa.  Six 
piUars  surround  the  tomb,  to  each  of  which 
is  chained  a  heretic,  ready  to  be  burned. 
On  this  a  French  writer  observed,  that  it 
would  serve,  hereafter,  as  a  model  for  a 
tomb  when  hangmen  should  be  heroes.  The 
punishment  by  fire  was  chosen  to  evade  the 
maxim,  "  JEcclesia  non  novit  sanguinem'^ 
The  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  was 
resisted  in  France  ;  but  Sir  John  Howell, 
the  Recorder  of  London,  recommended  its 
establishment  in  England,  in  1670.  "  The 
History  of  the  Inquisition,"  by  Limborch, 
translated  by  Chandler,  will  afford  further 
information  to  those  who  wish  to  pursue 
the  subject. — Fmiily  Tutor,  1852. 

443.  A  Woman  is  oe  Age  at  twenty-one, 
and  entitled,  if  unmarried,  to  all  property 
bequeathed  to  her,  and  may  then  legally 
marry  without  the  consent  of  parents,  or  if 
a  ward  in  chancery,  without  the  consent  of 
the  court. — London  Journal,  1855, 

444.  Causes  of  Rainbow,  Halos,  &c. 
—Our  correspondent  inquires  the  causes  of 


lunar  and  solar  rainbows,  and  halos,  and 
wishes  to  be  informed  of  the  difierences. 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  write  a  complete 
answer  to  this  question  here,  as  the  subject 
is  very  extensive,  and  would  require  illus- 
trations to  make  it  intelligible  in  all  its 
details.  Halos  are  luminous  circles  of  rings, 
surrounding  the  sun  or  moon.  Those 
around  the  sun  are  not  so  highly  coloured 
as  rainbows;  while  those  which  encircle  the 
moon  are  comparatively  colourless.  The 
most  probable  cause  of  halos  is  that  assigned 
by  Mariotte,  who  supposes  the  refraction  to 
arise  from  the  refraction  of  light  passing 
through  small  prismatic  crystals  of  ice  float- 
ing in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  appearance  of  a  halo,  therefore,  indi- 
cates (according  to  this  theory)  a  freezing 
temperature  in  the  higher  currents  of  air. 
This  theory,  however,  will  not  explain  the 
cause  of  the  small  halos  called  cor  once, 
whose  formation  is  ascribed  to  the  deflection 
of  light  in  passing  hy  the  small  watery 
globules  suspended  in  the  atmosphere- 
Hence,  a  halo  close  to  the  moon  portends 
rain  (see  the  Cabinet  Cyclopcedia,  Art. 
Optics)  Rainbows  are  opposite  the  sun, 
and  when  perfect,  present  two  concentric 
arches,  one  inner  and  primary,  the  other 
outer  and  secondary.  The  phenomenon  is 
caused  by  the  refraction  (not  deflection)  of 
the  sun's  light  impinging  on  drops  of  fall- 
ing rain.  Its  nature  was  not  understood 
until  Newton  discovered  that  solar  light  was 
compound,  though  Descartes  had  solved 
the  other  parts  of  the  problem  except  that 
which  related  to  the  colours. — Family 
Tutor,  1852. 

445.  An  Apprentice  is  not  bound  to 
labour  on  the  Sabbath-day. — London 
Journal,  1852. 

446.  Admission  to  the  Bae. — The 
following  regulations  appear  to  be  in  full 
force  in  all  the  legal  societies  with  reference 
to  calling  to  the  bar.  1.  That  no  person 
can  be  called  to  the  bar  unless  he  is  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  2.  None  who  are  in 
priest's  or  deacon's  orders.  3.  None  who 
are  on  the  roll  of  attorneys,  solicitors,  or 
proctors.  4.  Persons  must  have  kept  their 
commons  for  three  years  before  being  called 
to  the  bar. — Family  Tutor,  1852. 

447.  The  Great  Britain  steamship  was 
,  built  at  Bristol. — London  Journal,  1855. 
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448.  Collecting  Insects. — "As  I  am 
forming  a  collection  of  insects,  I  should  be 
glad,  Mr.  Editor,  if  you  will  tell  me  the 
best  places  for  obtaining  them,  &c."  Insects 
are  always  most  abundant  in  that  district 
which  enjoys  a  warm,  equable  temperature, 
and  a  dry  and  kindly  soU ;  but  the  greatest 
variety  will  ever  be  found  in  that  which 
possesses  a  great  diversity  of  soil,  and  con- 
sequently rich  vegetation.  In  the  woods, 
the  oak,  elm,  poplar,  linn,  willow,  birch, 
and  hazle,  and  the  saUow  and  Scotch  fir, 
when  in  flower,  are  the  most  prolific  trees ; 
hedge-banks,  ditch-banks,  forest  glades, 
commons,  lanes,  heaths,  and  marshes, 
covered  with  long  waving  grass,  rank  vege- 
tation, and  gaudy  wild  flowers,  also  afford 
large  supplies. — Family  Tutor,  1852. 

449.  The  woed  "  Scamp  "  is  a  very  low 
one,  and  was  originally  borrowed  from  the 
vocabulary  of  depraved  characters.  It  is 
generally  the  diminutive  of  "  scamper,"  to 
run,  or  follow  anything  with  eagerness. — 
London  Journal,  1835. 

450.  Cause  of  Cold  from  Damp 
Clothes. — If  the  clothes  which  cover  the 
body  are  damp,  the  moisture  which  they 
contain  has  a  tendency  to  evaporate  by  the 
heat  communicated  to  it  by  the  body.  The 
heat  absorbed  in  the  evaporation  of  the 
moisture  contained  in  clothes,  must  be  in 
part  supplied  by  the  body,  and  will  have  a 
tendency  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the 
body  in  an  undue  degree,  and  thereby  to 
produce  cold.  The  effect  of  violent  labour 
or  exercise  is  to  cause  the  body  to  generate 
heat  much  faster  than  it  would  in  a  state 
of  rest.  Hence  we  see  why,  when  the 
clothes  have  been  rendered  wet  by  rain  or 
by  perspiration,  the  taking  of  cold  may  be 
avoided  by  keeping  the  body  in  a  state  of 
exercise  or  labour  untU  the  clothes  can  be 
changed,  or  till  they  dry  on  the  person  ;  for 
in  this  case,  the  heat  carried  off  by  the 
moisture  in  evaporating  is  amply  supplied 
by  the  redundant  heat  generated  by  labour 
or  exercise. — Family  Tutor,  1852. 

451.  MoNSOOXS  are  trade  winds  that  in 
eastern  latitudes  blow  constantly  six  months 
in  one  direction,  and  in  the  opposite  direction 
for  the  same  time. — London  Joiirnal,  1855. 

452.  Numerals. — The  numerical  figures, 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  0,  are  upon  good 
authority  believed  to  be  of  the  Indian 
origin.    They  were  not  used  in  Germany  I 


till  the  beginning  oT  the  fourth  century, 
nor  in  Russia  until  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century.  Before  the  use  of  these  figures, 
the  Roman  numerals  or  alphabetic  charac- 
ters were  used.  [See  Le  Nouveau  Traite 
Diplomatique.']  Men  in  the  first  instance 
counted  with  their  fingers ;  and  hence  four 
simple  strokes  stand  for  four.  Five  was  re- 
presented by  a  rude  drawing  of  the  left 
hand  with  the  back  towards  the  counter, 
viz.  Y.  Two  y^s  together  counted  ten, 
and  made  the  figure  X.  The  hundred  was 
marked  by  the  letter  C,  which  stood  for  the 
Latin  word  centum.  The  latter  form  of 
numerical  notations  is  stated  still  to  be  pre- 
served in  the  accounts  of  the  English  Ex- 
chequer.— Family  Tutor,  1852. 

453.  The  late  Lord  Raglak  lost  his 
arm  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo. —  London 
Journal,  1855. 

454.  Time  required  to  count  a  Bil- 
lion.— Tliis  is  a  million  times  a  million, 
which  no  one  is  able  to  count,  however  easy 
it  may  be  to  write  it.  You  can  count  160 
or  170  a  minute,  but  let  us  even  suppose 
that  you  go  so  far  as  200  in  a  minute,  then 
an  hour  will  produce  12,000 ;  a  day  288,000; 
and  a  year,  or  365  days  (for  every  four 
years  you  may  rest  a  day  from  counting, 
during  leap-year),  105,120,000.  Supposing 
that  Adam,  at  the  beginning  of  his  exist- 
ence, had  begun  to  count,  and  continued  to 
do  so,  and  was  counting  still,  he  would  not, 
even  now,  according  to  the  usually  supposed 
age  of  our  globe,  have  counted  nearly 
enough.  For,  to  count  a  biUion,  he  would 
require  9,512  years,  31  days,  5  hours,  and 
20  minutes,  according  to  the  above  rule. — 
Family  Tutor,  1852. 

455.  The  Police  Force  of  the  metro- 
polis amounts  to  about  six  thousand  men. — 
London  Journal,  1851. 

456.  Origin  of  Sadler's  Wells. — The 
well-known  place  of  amusement,  called  Sad- 
ler's Wells,  takes  its  name  from  a  chalybeate 
spring,  now  called  Islington  Spa,  or  New 
Tonbridge  Wells.  This  spring  was  disco- 
vered by  one  Sadler,  1680,  in  the  garden  of 
a  building  which  he  had  just  opened  to  the 
public  as  a  music-house.  A  pamphlet  was 
published  in  1684,  giving  an  account  of  this 
discovery,  with  the  virtues  of  the  water : 
the  author  says,  that  the  well  at  Islington 
was  famed  before  the  Reformation  for  its 
extraordinary  cures,  and  was  called  the 
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Holy  Well,  but  that  it  had  been  stopped  up 
some  years  when  discovered  by  Sadler. — 
Family  Tutor,  1852. 

457.  Politics  op  Sir  Walter  Scott. — 
The  author  of  the  Waverly  Novels  was  at 
heart  a  strong  Conservative.  He  idolised 
the  Stuart  family.  We  do  not  blame  him, 
for  a  strong  predilection  shows  a  good 
heart. — London  Journal,  1851. 

458.  Speed  oe  the  Magnetic  Cur- 
rent.— The  velocity  of  the  magnetic  cur- 
rent is  about  fifteen  thousand  four  hundred 
miles  jper  second.  In  America,  the  time  of 
transit  between  Boston  and  Bangor  was 
recently  measured,  and  the  result  was,  that 
the  time  occupied  in  the  transmission  was 
one  hundred  and  sixtieth  of  a  second;  and 
that  the  speed  of  the  galvanic  current  was 
at  the  rate  of  sixteen  thousand  miles  per 
second,  which  is  about  six  hundred  miles 
per  second  more  than  the  average  of  other 
experiments. — Family  Tutor,  1852. 

459.  The  word  Bible  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  billion,  "a  book,"  the  translation 
now  in  use  was  published  in  1613.  We 
must  decline  to  discuss  questions  purely 
theological. — London  Journal,  1855. 

460.  Sabbaths  oe  various  Countries. 
— "I  have  read  somewhere  that  there  is 
always  a  Sabbath,  or  day  set  apart  for  con- 
secrated purposes  among  various  people 
without  intermission;  will  you  tell  me  if 
this  is  the  case  ? " — By  different  nations 
every  day  in  the  week  is  set  apart  for  public 
worship :  Sunday  by  the  Christians,  Mon- 
day by  the  Greeks,  Tuesday  by  the  Persians, 

ednesday  by  the  Assyrians,  Thursday  by 
the  Egyptians,  Friday  by  the  Turks,  and 
Saturday  by  the  Jews.  Add  to  this  the 
fact  of  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  earth, 
giving  every  variation  of  longitude  at  a  dif- 
ferent hour,  and  it  becomes  apparent  that 
every  moment  is  Sabbath  somewhere. — 
Family  Tutor,  1852. 

461.  The  Statute  of  Limitations, 
barring  the  recovery  of  a  debt  after  the 
lapse  of  six  years,  extends  to  the  island  of 
Jersey. — London  Journal,  1851. 

462.  Cause  of  Luminosity  of  the  Sea. 
— There  are  few  points  of  natural  history 
which  have  been  so  long  and  so  much  dis- 
puted, as  the  illumination  of  the  sea  water. 
All  that  is  known  with  any  certainty,  may 
be  reduced  to  the  following  facts :  there  are 
several   shining  mollusca,   which,  during 


their  life,  emit  at  pleasure  a  phosphoric 
light,  which  is  rather  pale,  and  generally  of 
a  bluish  colour. — Family  Tutor,  1852. 

463.  An  Apprentice  can  be  Assigned, 
and  is  bound  to  remain  with  the  master  to 
whom  he  has  been  transferred. — London 
Journal,  1851. 

464.  Poison  of  the  common  Toad. — 
"Is  the  common  impression  that  toads 
possess  poison,  a  correct  one  V — There 
seems  to  be  some  foundation  for  this  popular 
belief,  if  we  may  trust  the  report  of  two 
French  savans,  Messrs.  Gratiolet  and  Cloez. 
They  inoculated  small  animals  with  the 
milky  fluid  contained  in  the  toad,  and  found 
it  productive  of  fatal  effects  in  a  short  time. 
A  turtle-dove,  slightly  wounded  in  the  wing 
with  the  liquid,  died  in  terrible  convulsions 
in  eight  minutes.  Five  small  birds,  after 
inoculation  with  the  deadly  poison,  died  in 
five  or  six  seconds,  but  without  convulsions. 
—Family  Tutor,  1852. 

465.  Government  have  not  the  power 
to  send  a  militia  regiment  out  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Several  regiments  have  volun- 
teered for  foreign  service. — London  Journal, 
1851. 

466.  Entering  the  Royal  Marines. 
— Candidates  for  the  Royal  Marines  re- 
quire interest  to  be  placed  upon  the  list  of 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  claims 
as  well.  The  claims  may  be  based  upon 
having  a  brother,  father,  or  some  relative  in 
the  service,  or  one  who  has  served  his  coun- 
try, but  no  one  is  admitted  without  having 
such  claims.  The  examinations  are  ordered 
by  the  Admiralty.  Trigonometry  and  gun- 
nery are  indispensable  for  a  direct  commis- 
sion, but  not  for  a  cadetship. — Family  Tu- 
tor, 1852. 

467.  Sir  John  Moore  was  killed  in 
January,  1809. — London  Journal,  1855. 

468.  Origin  of  the  Word  Volume. — 
As  years  passed  on,  writing  on  the  inner 
baik  of  the  lime-tree  superseded,  among  the 
Romans,  the  mode  of  writing  on  leaves. 
The  name  of  the  bark  was  liher,  in  Latin ; 
and  a  book  formed  of  it  was  called  "a 
liber"  Leaves  thus  written  on  were  rolled 
up  for  convenience  sake,  and  were  called  a 
volume — a  term  which  was  afterwards  ap- 
plied to  all  books,  of  whatever  form  or  shape. 
—Family  Tutor,  1852. 

469.  The  Fate  of  a  Convict  may  be 
ascertained  by  application  at  the  Home 
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Office,  or  to  the  governor  of  the  colony  •  to 
which  he  was  transported. — London  Jour- 
nalf  1851. 

470.  BuTLEE,  Author  of  "  Htjbibeas," 
AND  Butler,  Author  of  "  A-^alogy." — 
We  have  never  heard  of  any  person  who 
confounded  (as  C.  A.  B.  states  some  persons 
have  done)  the  author  of  the  Analogy  with 
the  writer  of  Siiclihras.  The  former  was 
Joseph  Butler,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  born  in 
1692;  the  latter  Samuel  Butler,  born  80 
years  before :  the  former  has  been  considered 
one  of  our  best  theological  essayists;  the 
latter,  the  most  witty  ^vriter  in  our  lan- 
guage.— Famili/  Tutor ,  1852. 

471.  QrEEN  Anne's  Bounty  was  a  fund 
from  which  the  stipends  of  the  poorer  clergy 
were  augmented. — London  Journal,  1855. 

472.  Origin  of  the  Term  Calcula- 
tion.— In  semi-civilised  states  small  stones 
were  used  as  counters ;  hence  the  word 
"  calculation,"  derived  from  calculus,  a  little 
pebble. — Family  Tutor,  1852. 

473.  For  Situations  as  Schoolmasters 
in  the  Army  apply  at  the  Horse  Guards. — 
London  Journal,  1851. 

474.  Cause  of  Hail. — Hail  is  rain  which 
has  passed  in  its  descent  to  the  earth  through 
some  cold  bed  of  air,  and  has  been  frozen 
into  ice.  To  produce  hail  there  must  be 
two  strata  of  clouds  having  opposite  elec- 
tricities, or  charged  with  positive  and  nega- 
tive electricity,  and  two  currents  of  wind. 
The  lower  cloud,  being  charged  negatively, 
is  the  one  which  precipitates  the  hail. — 
Family  Tutor,  1852. 

475.  A  Master  cannot  compel  his  ap- 
prentices to  attend  a  place  of  worship  on 
Sunday  ;  but  a  magistrate  can  punish  them 
for  not  doing  so. — London  Journal,  1851. 

476.  Kaleidoscope.  —  "  From  what  is 
the  term  Kaleidoscope  derived  ?  Who  was 
the  inventor  ?  and  what  is  the  object  of  this 
instrument  ?" — This  name  is  derived  from 
the  Greek,  and  signifies  literally,  "  beautiful 
forms,  to  see."  It  was  invented  by  Dr. 
Brewster,  of  Edinburgh,  and  is  intended  to 
assist  jewellers,  glass  painters,  and  other 
ornamental  artists,  in  the  formation  of  pat- 
terns, of  which  it  produces  an  infinite  num- 
ber.— Family  Tutor,  1852. 

477.  The  Person  who  Administers 
to  the  effects  of  an  intestate,  may  be  sued 
for  any  debts  he  may   have  contracted. 


Creditors  can  take  out  letters  of  adminis- 
tration.— London  Journal,  1851. 

478.  LiNDLEY  Murray  was  born  in 
1745,  at  Swetera,  near  Lancaster,  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania. — Home  Companion, 
1853. 

479.  To  Ascertain  the  Fate  of 
Relatives  who  served  under  the  East 
India  Company  in  the  East  Indies,  apply 
personally  at  the  India  House,  Leadenhall- 
street,  London. — London  Journal,  1856. 

480.  The  Origin  of  Cards. — About 
the  year  1390,  cards  were  uivented  to 
divert  Charles  IV.,  then  King  of  France, 
who  had  fallen  into  a  melancholy  dis- 
position. That  they  were  not  in  use  before, 
appears  highly  improbable.  —  Family 
Tutor,  1852. 

481.  Nelson  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  in 
1806. — London  Journal,  1855. 

482.  Quotation. — "  Who  is  the  author 
of  the  two  celebrated  lines  I  have  so  often 
seen  quoted ; — 

'Men  change  their  fortune,  manners  change 

with  climes, 
Tenets   with   books,  and  principles  with 

times.' " 
Vo^Q.— Family  Tutor,  1852. 

483.  When  a  Marriage  has  been 
agreed  upon,  the  gentleman  consults  the 
lady  as  to  the  choice  of  the  church  in  which 
the  ceremony  is  to  be  performed. — London 
Journal,  1851. 

484.  Grammar.  —  Which  of  the  two 
forms  of  sentence  is  correct — "  The  govern- 
ment is  very  backward,"  or  "  The  govern- 
ment are  very  backward.''  Both  are  cor- 
rect. Government  is  a  noun  of  multitude, 
and  may  be  used  according  to  the  taste  or 
convenience  of  the  writer,  either  in  the 
singular  or  in  the  plural. — Family  Tutor, 
1852. 

485.  An  Apprentice  is  bound  to  remain 
in  his  master's  employ  wherever  he  resides, 
unless  there  is  a  special  stipulation  to  the 
contrary  in  the  deed  of  apprenticeship. — 
London  Journal,  1853. 

486.  Pronunciation  of  Magyar. — 
This  word  is  pronounced  as  though  written 
Modjar,  The  a  has  the  sound  of  o  in 
dodge ,  the  gy  that  of  j  or  di. — Family 
Tutor,  1852. 

487.  Moore's  Almanac  first  appeared 
in  1698.  Upwards  of  seventy  years  before 
that  time  an  almanac  was  printed  at  Aber- 
deen with  this  title,  "Prognostication  for  this 
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yeare  of  onr  Redemption  1626,  the  second 
after  Leape-year,  &c..  Printed  at  Aberdeen 
by  Edward  Raban,  for  David  Melville, 
1626. — London  Journcd,  1855. 

488.  Hints  on  Composition. — The  fol- 
lowing rules  apply  to  the  questions  pro- 
posed by  our  correspondent,  and  form  a 
sequel  to  the  above : — 1.  No  abbreviations 
are  allowable  in  prose,  and  numbers  (except 
in  dates)  must  be  expressed  in  words,  not 
in  figures.  2.  In  all  cases,  excepting  where 
dispatch  is  absolutely  necessary,  the  cha- 
racter &,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature, 
must  not  be  used,  but  the  whole  word  must 
be  written  out.  3.  The  letters  of  the  same 
syllable  must  always  be  written  in  the  same 
line.  When  there  is  not  room  in  a  line  for 
all  the  letters  of  a  syllable,  they  must  all 
be  carried  into  the  next  line ;  and  when  a 
word  is  divided  by  placing  one  or  more  of 
the  syllables  in  one  line,  and  the  remainder 
in  the  following  line,  the  hyphen  must 
always  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  former 
line.  4.  The  title  of  the  piece  must  always 
be  in  a  line  by  itself,  and  should  be  written 
in  larger  letters  than  the  exercise  itself. 
5.  The  exercise  should  be  commenced  not 
at  the  extreme  left  hand  of  the  line,  but  a 
little  towards  the  right.  Every  separate 
paragraph  should  also  commence  in  the 
same  way.  6.  The  crotchets  or  brackets 
w^hich  enclose  a  parenthesis  should  be  used 
as  sparingly  as  possible.  Their  place  may 
often  be  supplied  by  commas.  —  Family 
Tutor,  1852. 

489.  The  AuauSTAN  Agie  of  English 
literature  was  the  sixty  or  seventy  years 
that  elapsed  from  the  middle  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  to  the  period  of  the  Restoration.  In 
point  of  real  force  and  originality  of  genius, 
neither  the  age  of  Pericles,  nor  of  Augustus, 
nor  the  times  of  Leo  X.,  nor  of  Louis  XIV., 
can  come  at  all  in  comparison,  for  in  that 
short  period  we  shall  find  the  names  of  the 
greatest  men  this  country  has  ever  pro- 
duced, the  names  of  Shakspere,  Bacon, 
Spenser,  and  Sydney,  of  Hooker,  Barrow, 
Taylor,  and  Raleigh,  of  Napier,  Hobbes, 
and  Milton,  and  many  others.  No  nation 
in  the  world  can  present  such  a  galaxy  of 
genius  and  accomplishments.  —  London 
Journal,  1856. 

490.  Glass.: — The  art  of  making  glass 
was  introduced  into  England  Irom  France, 
in  the  year  674,  for  the  use  of  churches 


and  monasteries.  Benedict  Biscop,  who  in 
that  year  founded  a  monastery,  and  attached 
to  it  an  elegant  church  of  stone,  after  the 
Roman  manner,  prevailed  on  some  glass- 
makers  in  France  to  come  over  and  glaze 
the  windows.  These  artificers  not  only 
performed  the  work  assigned  to  them,  but 
also  taught  the  English  how  to  make  win- 
dows, lamps,  and  drinking-vessels.  Before 
that  period,  the  windows  of  houses  and 
churches  were  filled  cither  with  linen, 
cloth,  or  lattices  of  wood;  and  even  in 
the  twelfth  century,  glass  windows  in  pri- 
vate houses  were  very  rare. — Family  Tutor, 
1852. 

491.  The  late  Due:e  oe  Wellington 
was  very  liberal  in  his  charities,  and  was 
frequently  made  the  victim  of  his  generosity 
by  begging  impostors.  The  Duke,  how- 
ever, did  not  advertise  his  good  nature.  He 
did  "  good  by  stealth,  and  blushed  to  find 
it  fame.''  His  name  rarely  appeared  at  the 
head  of  a  subscription  list,  and  for  a  very 
good  reason.  He  knew  that  the  majority 
of  the  large  sums  opposite  titled  names 
were  mere  figures  never  represented  by  a 
cheque,  and  he  disdained  to  have  his  name 
par  aded  among  such  a  dishonest  rabble.  He 
preferred  contributing  to  a  worthy  object 
anonymously.  During  the  Irish  famine  he 
distributed  among  the  relief  committees, 
formed  in  that  unhappy  country,  at  least 
£10,000  !  He  never  said  a  word  about  it 
at  Exeter  Hall.  The  old  soldier  held  him- 
self aloof  frora  the  advertising  section  of 
the  getters-up  of  public  subscriptions  for 
benevolent  purposes.  —  London  Jowrnal, 
1856. 

492.  Vegetable  Poisons. — It  happens 
that  all  the  most  virulent  poisons  are  of 
vegetable  origin.  There  is  the  burning 
nicotine,  and  the  deadly  aconite,  which 
destroys  in  small  fractions  of  a  grain ;  and 
strychnia,  a  fourth  part  of  a  grain  of  which 
has  killed  a  wild  boar  in  a  few  seconds;  and 
prussic  acid,  so  prevalent  in  many  botanical 
tribes.  Then  there  are  the  deadly  alkalies 
of  hemlock  and  tobacco,  and  oxalic  acid,  of 
treacherous  fame,  all  derived  from  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  Before  the  rapidly  mortal 
action  of  some  of  the  vegetable  products  we 
have  mentioned,  arsenic,  that  terror  of  the 
mineral  kingdom,  is  innocence  itself,  and 
sublimate  is  impotent.  —  Family  Tutor, 
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493.  A^'ciENT  Costumes  that  still 
SURTITE. — Dress  is  mutable,  who  denies 
it  ?  but  still  old  fashions  are  retained  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  one  would  at  first 
imagine.  The  Thames  watermen  rejoice  in 
the  di-ess  of  Elizabeth,  while  the  royal  beef- 
eaters (buffetiers)  wear  that  of  private  sol- 
diers of  the  time  of  Henry  VII. ;  the 
blue  coat  boy,  the  costume  of  a  London 
citizen  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.;  the 
London  charity  school  girls,  the  plain  mob 
cap  and  long  gloves  of  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne.  In  the  brass  badge  of  the  cabmen, 
we  see  a  retention  of  the  dress  of  Eliza- 
bethan retainers,  while  the  shoulder  knots 
that  once  decked  an  officer  now  adorn  a 
footman.  The  attire  of  the  sailor  of  Wil- 
liam III/s  era  is  now  seen  among  our  fisher- 
men. The  university  dress  is  as  old  as 
the  age  of  the  Smithfield  martyrs.  The 
linen  bands  of  the  pulpit  and  the  bar  are 
abridgments  of  the  fallen  collar.  Other 
costumes  are  found  lurking  in  provinces, 
and  amongst  some  trades.  The  butchers^ 
blue  is  the  uniform  of  a  guild.  The  quaint 
little  head-dress  of  the  market-women  of 
Kingswood,  Gloucestershire,  is  in  fact  the 
gipsy  hat  of  George  the  II.  Scarlet  has 
been  the  colour  of  soldiers'  uniform  from 
the  tune  of  the  Lacedemonians. — London 
Journal,  1856. 

49i.  Position  op  Pulpits. — Originally 
all  pulpits  faced  to  the  west,  that  the  eyes 
ofttie  congregation  might  see  all  acts  of 
devotion,  and  look  towards  the  east,  whence 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  arose.  The  first 
deviations  from  this  rule  were  introduced 
by  the  Puritans,  and  the  first  chapel  erected 
gonth  and  north  was  the  chapel  of  Emanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  founded  by  Sir  Walter 
Mildmay,  a  distinguished  leader  of  that  sect. 
—Family  Tutor,  1852. 

495.  The  Ciecumference  op  a  Ciecle 
is  to  its  diameter  as  3.1416  to  1.  This  is 
so  near  to  absolute  truth  that  if  tested  on 
so  vast  a  scale  as  the  measurement  of  the 
earth's  equator  and  diameter,  the  error 
would  not  be  found  to  amount  to  150  yards 
in  the  earth's  girdle.  The  area  of  a  circle 
is  equal  to  its  circumference  multiplied  by 
its  semi-radius ;  or,  to  speak  in  more  correct 
phraseology,  it  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  con- 
tained under  the  circumference  (straightened) 
and  the  semi-radius.  From  the  first  theo- 
rem it  follows  (by  rule  of  proportion)  that 


the  circle  whose  cu-cumference  is  12  inches, 
has  a  diameter  of  3.82  inches,  and  therefore 
a  semi-radius  of  .955,  which  is  11.46,  or 
nearly  11^  square  inches.  A  square  with  a 
circumference  of  12  inches  contains  an  area 
of  only  9  square  inches. — London  Journal, 
1856. 

496.  HiEEoaLYPHicS.  —  Hieroglyphics 
consist  in  certain  symbols  which  are  made 
to  stand  for  invisible  objects,  on  account  of 
some  analogy  which  such  symbols  were  sup- 
posed to  bear  to  the  objects.  Egypt  was 
the  country  where  this  sort  of  writing  was 
most  studied,  and  brought  into  a  regular 
science.  In  hieroglyphics  was  conveyed  all 
the  boasted  knowledge  of  their  priests. 
According  to  the  properties  which  they 
ascribed  to  animals,  they  chose  them  to  be 
the  emblems  of  moral  objects.  Thus,  in- 
gratitude was  expressed  by  a  viper ;  impru- 
dence, by  a  fly ;  wisdom,  by  an  ant ;  know- 
ledge, by  an  eye ;  eternity,  by  a  circle  which 
has  neither  beginning  nor  end ;  a  man  uni- 
versally shunned,  by  an  eel,  which  they, 
supposed  to  be  found  with  no  other  fish. 
Sometimes  they  joined  two  or  more  of  these 
characters  together,  as  a  serpent  with  a 
hawk's  head  denoted  nature,  with  God  pre- 
siding over  it. — Family  Tutor,  1852. 

497.  Ash -Wednesday  is  the  first  day  of 
Lent,  and  is  so  called  from  the  ancient 
ceremony  of  blessing  ashes  on  that  day, 
wherewith  the  priest  signed  the  people  on. 
the  forehead  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  pro- 
nouncing at  the  same  time  this  wholesome 
admonition — "Remember,  man,  thou  art 
dust,  and  shalt  return  to  dust."  Platina,  a 
priest,  and  librarian  to  the  Vatican,  relates 
that  Procliotus,  Archbishop  of  Geneva,  being 
at  Rome  on  Ash -Wednesday,  he  fell  at  the 
feet  of  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  who  blessed 
and  gave  out  the  ashes  on  that  day,  in  order 
to  be  signed  with  the  blessed  ashes,  as  others 
had  been.  Thinking  him  to  be  his  enemy, 
instead  of  uttering  the  usual  form,  the  Pope 
parodied  it,  and  said,  "  Remember  thou  art 
a  Gliibelline,  and  with  the  Ghibellines  thou 
shalt  return  to  ashes,"  and  then  his  Holi- 
ness threw  the  ashes  in  the  archbishop's 
eyes.  In  a  convocation  held  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  this  practice  was  preserved 
with  some  other  rites  and  ceremonies,  which 
survived  the  shock  that  almost  overthrew 
the  whole  pile  of  Catholicity.  In  our  pre- 
sent church  we  supply  the  ancient  disci- 
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pline  of  sackcloth  and  ashes,  by  reading 
publicly  on  this  day  the  curses  denounced 
against  impenitent  sinners,  when  the  people 
are  directed  to  repeat  an  amen  at  the  end 
of  each  malediction.  —  London  Journal, 
1856. 

498.  Influence  of  the  Moon  on  Rain. 
— From  the  comparison  of  a  series  of  obser- 
vations, continued  for  twenty-eight  years 
at  Munich,  Stuttgard,  and  Augsburg,  by 
Professor  Schubler,  it  appears  that  the 
maximum  number  of  rainy  days  takes  place 
between  the  first  quarter  and  the  new  moon. 
The  number  of  rainy  days  in  the  last  of 
these  intervals,  is  to  that  in  the  first  as  696 
to  845,  or  in  round  numbers  as  5  to  6. 
And  this  proportion  is  not  only  true  of  the 
twenty  years  taken  together,  but  also  of  the 
separate  groups  of  four  years,  which  gives 
analogous  numbers ;  we  therefore  conclude 
that  it  rains  more  frequently  during  the 
increase  than  during  the  wane  of  the  moon. 
The  results  maintained  by  Schubler  received 
support  from  a  series  of  obseivations  made 
by  Pilgram  at  Vienna.  —  Family  Tutor, 
1852. 

499.  The  term  "Sheoye,"  which  ap- 
plies equally  to  Shrove  Tuesday  and  the 
preceding  Sunday,  is  the  preter  tense  of  the 
Saxon  verb  "  to  shrive,''  i.  e.,  to  confess. 
Shrovetide  was  a  solemn  season  of  confes- 
sion, preparatory  to  Lent.  Among  the 
British  Protestants,  especially  in  villages. 
Shrove  Tuesday  is  better  known  as  Pancake 
Day.  The  making  of  pancakes  and  fritters 
used  to  furnish  as  much  amusement  in  the 
kitchen,  as  their  mastication  did  in  the  par- 
lour, the  operators  piquing  themselves  on 
tossing  them  skilfully  in  the  pan.  But  the 
custom  is  now  on  the  wane.  In  the  year 
1684,  it  existed  in  all  its  glory,  as  appears 
from  Poor  Robin^s  Almanack  for  that  year. 
— London  Journal,  1856. 

500.  OEiaiN  OF  Coaches. — The  word 
coach  is  originally  derived  from  the  Italian 
ca/rroccio.  The  inventor  of  this  species  of 
conveyance  is  said  to  have  been  a  ruler  of 
Greece,  who  being  afflicted  with  lameness, 
devised  a  carriage,  not  only  for  his  conve- 
nience, but  to  conceal  his  personal  defor- 
mity.— Family  Tutor,  1852. 

501.  Dr.  Coke,  the  Wesley  an  missionary, 
died  at  sea,  May  3,  1813,  on  board  the 
Cabalva,  Indiaman,  on  his  passage  to  Cey- 
Idd,  along  with  Messrs.  Squance  and  Har- 


vard, and  four  other  Wesleyan  missionaries, 
whom  he  was  taking  to  that  island  in  order 
to  commence  a  Wesleyan  mission  there. 
Dr.  Coke  retired  late  on  the  night  of  the 
2nd  to  his  cabin,  in  his  usual  cheerfulness 
and  good  health,  and  was  found  dead  by  his 
servant  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning, 
apparently  in  an  attitude  of  prayer,  having 
died  of  apoplexy,  when  within  a  few  weeks' 
sail  of  Ceylon.  He  was  buried  at  sea,  in 
the  usual  manner,  on  the  same  day.  — 
London  Journal,  1856. 

502.  Definition  of  the  term  "  Mum- 
my."— "  Why  is  an  embalmed  body  called 
a  Mummy  ? "  Because  of  the  Egyptian 
word  called  mum,  wax,  which  is  used  in 
embalming.  The  custom  of  embalming 
originated  in  a  vanity  amongst  the  Egyp- 
tians of  being  considered  immortal.  — 
Family  Tutor,  1852. 

503.  The  Civil  Year. — It  would  occupy 
too  much  space  to  go  fully  into  your  inqui- 
ries, but  the  origin  of  leap-year  is  simply 
this : — The  civil  year,  for  convenience  sake, 
is  made  to  consist  of  an  exact  number  of 
days ;  and  reckoning  it  at  365  days,  Julius 
Caesar  endeavoured  to  reconcile  it  with  na- 
tural time  by  ordering  three  common  years 
in  succession  to  consist  of  365  days,  and 
every  fourth  year  to  contain  366.  In  the 
latter  extended  interval,  which  on  that 
account  we  term  leap-year,  the  extra  day  is 
given  to  tlie  shortest  month;  and  as  the 
Romans  then  doubled  the  sixth  of  the 
calends  of  March,  which  answers  to  our 
24th  of  February,  the  name  of  Bissextile 
(double-sixth)  was  applied  to  that  year. — 
London  Journal,  1856. 

504.  Perspiration  Peculiar  to  Mejt 
AND  Horses.  —  You  are  mistaken ;  men 
and  horses  only  sweat.  So  say  the  medical 
men,  whose  business  it  is  to  investigate  the 
wonderful  mechanism  of  both.  The  ox 
cools  off  by  accelerated  respiration ;  if 
heated  in  the  furrow,  he  partially  opens  his 
mouth  and  drops  his  tongue,  and  by  rapid 
respiration,  or  breathing,  throws  off  the  ex- 
cess of  heat  which  has  accumulated  in  the 
system.  The  dog  which  runs  at  the  side  of 
the  carriage  through  the  intense  heat  of  a 
July  sun,  dashes  into  the  cold  spring  with 
impunity,  and  returns  refreshed,  having  no 
perspiration  to  check,  —  when  men  or 
horses  submerged  in  a  similar  manner  would 
suddenly  check  perspiration,  and  if  the  sur- 
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vived  the  shock,  it  would  be  to  die  with 
^cute  or  chronic  inflammation.  In  violent 
motion  the  respiration  of  both  men  and 
horses  is  increased,  but  not  sufficiently  so  as 
to  carry  off  the  heat  that  is  generated — they 
perspire  through  the  skin,  the  pores  of 
which  become  opened  or  enlarged,  and  it  is 
while  in  this  condition  that  both  are  exceed- 
ingly liable  to  be  injured,  and  when  great 
care  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  health  of 
either. — Home  Companion,  1853. 

505.  The  Handweiting  is  not  an 
Index  to  the  human  character.  In  the 
mercantile  world  there  is  an  unvarying  style, 
so  there  is  in  the  legal,  and  all  the  ladies' 
letters  that  we  receive  possess  the  same 
steel-like  characteristics.  Medical  men  have 
a  peculiar  style,  so  have  literary  men,  so 
that  handwriting  is  only  an  index  to  occu- 
pation, possession,  or  station,  not  to  the  pe- 
culiarities of  individuals  moving  in  those  sta- 
tions.— London  Journal,  1855. 

506.  Usefulness  of  Sunflowees.  — 
Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  uses  to  which 
the  sunflower  may  be  applied,  and  when  we 
see  heaps  of  them  rooted  up  in  a  garden, 
and  cast  aside  as  worthless,  it  is  with  a  feel- 
ing of  pity  for  such  ignorant  waste.  The 
leaves  furnish  a  valuable  fodder  for  cattle, 
and  when  in  flower  bees  flock  to  it  from  all 
parts  to  gather  honey.  The  seed  is  useful 
for  feeding  sheep,  pigs,  and  other  anhnals, 
and  produce  a  striking  effect  on  poultry, 
occasioning  them  to  lay  more  eggs,  and  the 
stalks,  when  dried,  burn  well,  the  ashes 
affording  a  considerable  quantity  of  alkali. 
— Home  Companion,  1853. 

507.  The  hottest  day  this  year  was 
the  6th  of  June,  when  the  maximum  tem- 
perature was  86  degrees. — London  Journal, 
1855. 

508.  Oephan  Childeen.  —  The  Royal 
Asylum  of  the  St.  Ann's  Society,  Brixton- 
hill,  Surrey,  and  Aldersgate-street,  London, 
educates,  clothes,  and  wholly  supports  the 
legitimate  children,  whether  orphans  or  not, 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  of  those  who 
were  once  in  prosperity.  It  is  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions ;  but  on  payment  of 
£100  a  girl  would  be  admitted  at  eight 
years  of  age,  and  wholly  provided  for  till  she 
was  fifteen,  when  she  would  be  placed  out 
or  apprenticed.  The  secretary  is  E.  F. 
Leeks,  Esq.,  solicitor.  No.  2,  Charlotte-row, 
Mansion-house.    There  is  also  the  Hans 


Town  School  of  Industry,  at  No.  103,  Sloane-  | 

street,  Chelsea,  where  girls  are  maintained,  j 

and  which  requires  a  partial  payment  of  j 

£1  5s.  per  quarter;  and  the  St.  John's  j 

Servants'  School,  at  No.  22,  New  Ormond-  ' 
street,   where  girls  are  maintained  and 
trained  as  servants  on  payment  of  about 
£12  a  year,  according  to  the  age  of  the 

child.    The  rules  may  be  obtained  of  the  j 

matrons  at  either  of  the  institutions.  —  { 

Family  Herald,  1854.  | 

509.  When  a  Lady,  to  whom  a  gentle-  i 
man  has  paid  his  addresses,  has  deceived  ] 
him  as  to  her  age,  we  do  not  think  an  action  j 
for  breach  of  promise  could  be  maintained.  I 
— London  Journal,  1851.  \ 

510.  EvEEY  membee  of  the  Royal 
Family  bears  the  royal  arms  by  special  , 
grant  from  the  sovereign,  with  such  dif-  j 
iference  as  may  be  assigned  to  them.    The  j 
present  mode  of  difference  is  said  to  have  1 
been  adopted  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  ] 
Fourth.    Anterior  to  this,  various  methods  \ 
appear  to  have  been  in  use ;  but  none  of 
them  were  regulated  by  any  fixed  rules. — 
Home  Companion,  1853.  ] 

511.  Yes  oe  No  ? — The  affirmative  an-  ^ 
swer  to  "  Did  you  get  only  one  holiday  ?"  > 
is  "  Yes,  only  one not  "  No,  only  one,"  as 

is  the  vulgar  habit.    The  reason  is  obvious.  | 

The  answer  may  be  given  thus,  "  I  got  only  i 

one,"  which  is  affirmative.    If  "  no"  were  j 

legitimate  for  an  affirmative  answer,  then  j 

"I  got  not  only  one"  would  be  correct,  j 

which  is  an  absurdity.  It  is  a  very  common  ; 
vulgarism  to  say  "  no"  to  "  only"  when  you 

mean  yes.    "  Have  you  only  one  sister  ?''  \ 

"No."     That  means  "yes"  with  many;  ! 

"  Yes,  I  have  only  one." — Family  Herald,  \ 

1854.  ; 

512.  The  Seven  Wondees  of  the  An-  ' 
CIENT  WoELD  were — the  Pyramids  of  - 
Egypt,  the  Tomb  of  Mausolus,  the  King  of  ' 
Caria,  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  the  I 
Walls  and  Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon,  -j 
the  Statue  of  the  Sun  ^t  Rhodes,  the  Statue  j 
of  Jupiter  Olympus,  and  the  Pharos  of  ' 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  at  Alexandria. —  j 
London  Journal,  1856. 

513.  Peomotion  in  the  Indian  Aemy 

goes  on  by  seniority  and  merit,  not  by  pur-  ! 
chase ;  and  if  a  man's  health  enable  him 

to  remain  there,  he  may  eventually  retire  \ 

with  a  competence  to  enjoy  the  remainder  ' 
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of  his  life  in  his  native  land. — Some  Com- 
faniony  1853. 

514.  Btjtlee  was  the  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing couplet : — 

Convince  a  man  against  his  will, 
He's  of  the  same  opinion  still. 
— Family  Serald,  1854. 

515.  A  Battalion  is  a  portion  of  a  regi- 
ment; a  division  a  portion  of  an  army. 
Rank-and-file  means  a  body  of  soldiers 
placed  in  military  array;  file  is  a  line  of 
soldiers  ranged  beyond  one  another ;  rank  is 
a  line  of  men  placed  abreast. — London 
Journal,  1855. 

516.  Copper  Kitchen  Utensils. — 
Certain  substances  have  a  very  singular  and 
marked  action  on  copper.  AH  fatty  mat- 
ters, vegetable  acids,  and  even,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  common  salt.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  nearly  all  our  ali- 
ments are  liable  to  be  contaminated  and 
rendered  poisonous  by  contact  with  copper 
vessels,  for  but  very  few  articles  of  food 
lack  fatty  matter,  a  vegetable  acid,  or  salt. 
A  perfect  coating  of  tin  is  the  only  safe- 
guard in  the  use  of  copper  or  brass  vessels. 
— Home  Com^oMion,  1853. 

517.  The  Ceescent  was  the  old  symbol 
of  Constantinople ;  the  Turks  took  it  with 
Constantinople.  It  is  not  a  Mahometan 
emblem,  but  the  emblem  of  the  metropolis 
of  the  Creek  Empire.  The  Eastern  Empire 
is  the  moon,  and  the  Western  Empire  the 
sun ;  and  thus,  according  to  some  interpre- 
ters of  prophecy,  "  When  the  sun  is  turned 
into  darkness  (that  is,  infidelity,  religious 
indifierence,  science,  &c.),  and  the  moon 
into  blood "  (that  is,  war),  the  end  of  the 
Christian  era  is  at  hand. — Famili/  JSeraldj 
1854. 

518.  The  Battle  of  Moskowa  was 
fought  on  the  *lth.  of  September,  1812,  that 
is  to  say,  43  years  all  but  a  day  before  the 
one  that  now  occupies  us — the  successful 
assault  upon  Sebastopol. — London  Journal, 
1855 

519.  What  is  a  Gentleman  ? — Accord- 
ing to  rules  established  in  the  Herald's- 
office,  a  person  is  entitled  to  the  rank  of 
gentleman,  whatever  may  be  his  condition, 
or  however  dispossessed  of  broad  lands  and 
ancestral  homes,  who  can  show  a  coat  of 
arms  for  five  generations. — Home  Com- 
2oanion,  1853. 


520.  The  Speed  AT  WHICH  A  Teayeller 
is  going  on  a  telegraphed  railway  may  be 
ascertained  as  follows : — The  telegraph  posts 
which  are  passed  in  a  minute  should  be 
multiplied  by  2;  those  passed  in  half  a 
minute  by  4;  those  passed  in  a  quarter  of  a 
minute  by  8 ;  and  in  each  case  the  result 
will  be  the  number  of  miles  travelled  per 
hour ;  the  posts  being  arranged  thirty  to  a 
mile. — Family  Herald,  1854, 

521.  Taking  of  Sebastopol  and  of 
Waesaw.— The  8th  of  September,  the  day 
on  which  Sebastopol  was  successfully  assaulted 
by  the  allies,  is  the  same  day  on  which, 
twenty-four  years  ago  (1831), 'the  Russian 
army,  with  Prince  Paskiewitch,  commander- 
in-chief,  at  its  head,  entered  Warsaw 
triumphant  over  Polish  nationality. — 
London  Journal,  1835. 

522.  The  Times  newspaper  was  the  first 
to  adopt  the  steam  printing-press,  in  the 
completion  of  which  the  proprietors  are  said 
to  have  expended  upwards^  of  sixty  thousand 
pounds. — Home  Companion,  1853. 

523.  Reasons  foe  Weaeing  Beards. — 
1st.  The  Creator  made  the  beard  for  a  wise 
purpose.  2nd.  Everybody  dislikes  the  ope- 
ration of  shaving.  3rd.  Waste  of  time  in 
shaving.  4th.  Shaving  is  the  remnant  of 
a  barbarous  age,  as  William  the  Conqueror 
compelled  the  English  to  shave,  though 
King  Alfred  did  not.  5th.  Inconsistencies 
of  shaving  the  chin  and  not  the  head.  6th. 
Beard  a  protection  to  face  and  throat — 
moustache  filter  to  nose.  'Zth.  Shaving 
makes  hair  grow  too  fast,  causing  weak  hair 
and  baldness.  8th.  Razor  a  dangerous 
instrument  in  a  house. — Family  Herald, 
1854. 

524.  The  MAELBOEOuan  is  245  feet  in 
length  between  the  perpendiculars,  and  of 
4,000  tons  burden;  the  mainmast  weighs 
23  tons,  main  yard  6  tons,  anchors  26  tons, 
rigging  93  tons,  guns  and  carriages  369  tons, 
shot  170  tons,  powder  64  tons ;  the  power 
of  engines  and  boilers  is  800  horses,  and  she 
is  intended  to  carry  131  guns.  The  Marl- 
borough is  of  the  same  class  as  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  the  Royal  Albert. — London 
Journal,  1855. 

525.  High  and  Low  Peessure.— The 
difference  is  this.  In  low-pressure  engines, 
the  steam  which  has  driven  the  piston  in 
one  direction,  is  condensed  into  water,  and 
taken  entirely  out  of  the  way,  before  the 
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pkton  returns.  In  these  engines,  if  the 
steam  let  in  gives  a  pressure  of  fifteen 
pounds  to  the  inch  within  the  cylinder,  this 
will  just  balance  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere without,  and  the  engine  will  move 
without  any  pressure  on  the  boiler  outward. 
It  is  only  above  this  pressure  that  the 
strain  on  the  boiler  begins.  But  in  the 
high-pressure  engines,  there  is  no  apparatus 
for  condensing  the  steam.  It  is  driven  out 
against  the  atmosphere,  and  the  first  fifteen 
pounds  of  pressure  on  the  boiler  does  no- 
thing to  move  the  engine.  It  is  only  above 
this  that  anything  is  accomplished. — Some 
Companion,  1855. 

526.  The  letter  G. — The  common  rule 
for  the  pronunciation  of  g  is,  that  it  retains 
its  hard  sound  before  a,  o,  and  and  takes 
the  soft  sound  of  j  before  i,  and  y ;  but 
its  different  sounds  are  not  reducible  to 
rules,  and  in  proper  names  it  is  sounded 
according  to  wUl  or  custom.  It  is  generally 
hard  in  Saxon  names  and  words,  and  soft 
before  those  derived  from  the  Greek,  Latin, 
and  French.  As  a  striking  proof  of  its 
irregularity  of  sound,  the  word  gill  may  be 
given  -J  when  it  means  a  measure  of  liquids, 
the  g  is  soft ;  when  an  aperture  below  the 
head  of  a  fish,  it  is  hard.  We  have  known 
two  families  of  that  name  who  made  a 
similar  variation  in  the  pronunciation  of 
their  names.  The  only  exception  to  the 
hard  sound  before  a  and  o  is  the  word 
"gaol,"  which  is  always  pronounced  as  if 
written  Jail.  A  foreigner  who  invariably 
pronounced  the  g  hard  would  be  oftener 
right  than  wrong. — Family  Herald,  1854. 

527.  LoED  Raglan  derived  his  title  from 
the  name  of  his  castle.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Beaufort  family. — London  Journal, 
1855. 

528.  The  Censtts  and  Condition  op 
THE  Island  oe  Bombay. — The  entire  po- 
pulation of  the  island,  which  is  only  seven 
miles  in  length,  and  not  more  than  twenty 
miles  in  circumference,  is  569,119  in  1849. 
Of  the  number,  upwards  of  334,000  were 
males,  and  212,059  females.  The  Hindoos 
comprise  somewhere  about  one-half  of  the 
population.  The  Mussulmen  are  more  nu- 
merous than  the  Parsees,  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  fire-worshippers ;  who,  even 
in  the  present  day,  observe  the  old  form  of 
worshipping  the  sun,  and  the  old  ceremony 
of  exposing  their  dead  as  food  to  fowls  of 


the  air.  They  construct  towers,  on  the  top 
of  which  the  dead  bodies  are  placed.  The 
Parsese  have  newspapers,  printed  in  the 
Guzerat  language.  The  native  Christians, 
or  Europeans,  are  about  22,000 ;  and  these, 
with  the  other  natives  and  the  castes  who 
emigrated  to  the  island,  are  all  subject  to 
the  same  social  and  political  influences  and 
laws.  In  the  Bombay  tables  of  the  popula- 
tion, one  feature  is  presented — the  excess  of 
males  over  females.  There  are  334,090 
males  to  212,059  females.  The  contrary  is 
the  case  in  Europe,  where  the  females  are 
much  in  excess  of  the  males.  There  was 
one  reason  why  there  is  such  a  disparity  be- 
tween the  sexes  in  Bombay,  and  in  India 
generally.  The  crime  of  female  infanticide 
is  general  there.  It  is  considered  a  disgrace 
if  females  do  not  get  married;  and  to  escape 
the  disgrace  of  female  children  not  being 
married,  or  to  save  the  expenses,  which  are 
enormous  in  India  in  the  marriage  customs, 
the  female  children  are  murdered  to  a  hor- 
rible extent.  The  only  place  in  India  where 
the  females  are  to  be  found  in  numbers 
somewhat  equal  to  the  men  is  among  the 
military,  where  they  are  allowed  to  any  ex- 
tent, though  in  Europe  they  are  limited  to 
6  per  cent.  Among  the  Hindoos  the  females 
number  50  per  cent.;  among  the  Mussulmen 
60  per  cent. ;  and  among  the  Parsees  88 
per  cent.  In  India,  classes  are  now  more 
generally  intermixing  with  each  other. — 
Some  Companion,  1853. 

529.  Ralph  is  often  pronounced  MaJif, 
and  it  may  be  Rafe  also ;  but  we  suppose 
that  the  true  pronunciation  is  just  Ralf,  in 
which  the  I  may  be  omitted,  as  in  half.  In 
some  parts  of  England,  midland  counties, 
half  is  pronounced  liafe,  and  this  is  adopted 
in  halfpenny.  Safe  people  no  doubt  say 
Uafe, — Family  Serald,  1854. 

530.  The  ENaAGEMENT  between  the 
Shannon  and  the  Chesapeake  occurred  in 
1814.  The  Yankee  was  disabled  and  taken 
in  about  fifteen  minutes. — London  Journal, 
1855. 

531.  Gunpowder  oe  taeious  Nations. 
— The  goodness  of  gunpowder,  and  conse- 
quently the  intensity  of  its  explosive  power, 
depend  entirely  upon  the  purity  of  its  con- 
stituents, and  the  proportions  in  which  they 
are  mixed.  As  all  agree  in  the  necessity  of 
purification,  means  are  adopted  for  cleansing 
and  purifying  the  nitre  and  the  sulphur,  and 
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for  obtaining  a  light,  porous,  friable,  and 
very  pure  charcoal.  The  battle  powders  of 
many  nations  differ  in  the  proportions  used 
of  the  three  constituents  named :  yet  each 
government  considers  its  own  mode  of  manu- 
facture the  best,  even  sometimes  in  spite  of 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  The  French  pow- 
der consists,  in  a  hundred  parts,  of  nitre  75, 
charcoal  and  sulphur  12|  each ;  but  in  their 
mining  powder,  the  French  put  the  sulphur 
in  a  higher  proportion  than  the  charcoal, 
the  numbers  being  nitre  65,  sulphur  20, 
charcoal  15.  The  battle  powder  of  the 
United  States  of  America  is  exactly  the  same 
as  the  French.  The  Austrian  infantry  pow 
der  consists  of  nitre  72,  charcoal  16,  sulphur 
12 ;  the  Prussian  battle  powder  of  nitre  75, 
charcoal  13*5,  sulphur  11*5;  the  Russian, 
of  nitre  73-78,  charcoal  13-59,  sulphur  12-63; 
the  Spanish,  of  nitre  76-47,  charcoal  10-78, 
sulphur  12-75;  and  the  Chinese,  of  nitre 
75*7,  charcoal  14*4,  sulphur  9-9.  —  Some 
Companion,  1853. 

532.  Relations  theough  Maeeiage 
DISSOLYED  BY  Death. — Marriage  is  dis- 
solved by  death.  The  dead  wife  was  a  wife, 
but  is  a  wife  no  longer ;  otherwise  a  man 
could  not  marry  again;  therefore  a  man, 
who  was  your  brother-in-law  whilst  his  wife, 
your  sister,  lived,  is  your  brother-in-law  no 
longer,  now  she  is  dead ;  but  he  is  called  by 
courtesy  your  brother  -  in  -  law,  and  his 
children  by  your  sister  always  are  by  blood 
related  to  you.  His  children  by  another 
woman  are  not  related  to  you  at  all. — 
Family  Herald,  1854. 

533.  The  Rent  oe  eiest-class  houses 
IN  St.  Peteesbueg-  is  quite  as  high  as  the 
same  kind  are  in  London.  In  the  poorer 
quarters  the  rents  are  much  lower  in  com- 
parison.— London  Journal,  1855. 

534.  Speed  op  Caeeiee  Pigeons. — We 
believe  a  tolerably  correct  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  speed  of  the  carrier  pigeons 
from  the  following  instance : — In  July, 
1828,  fifty-six  carriers  brought  to  London 
from  Liege  were  flown  from  the  former  city 
at  thirty-four  minutes  past  4  in  the  morning. 
One  of  them,  called  Napoleon,  returned  to 
his  home  at  twenty-four  minutes  past  10 
the  same  morning — a  distance  of  300  miles 
— having  accomplished  the  journey  in  five 
hours  and  fifty  minutes,  being  about  the 
rate  of  45  miles  an  hour.  The  others  fol- 
lowed in  succession,  and  nearly  all  reached 


Liege  before  noon.  Other  matches  made 
before  and  since  show  that  the  maximum 
speed  is  about  the  above  rate,  and  that  the 
bird  can  maintain  it  for  several  hours. — 
Home  Companion,  1853. 

535.  The  Peopoetions  op  Glasgow, 
Liverpool,  and  London,  on  the  average,  in 
respect  to  revenue,  are  as  1,  4,  and  10.  The 
minute  details  we  cannot  enter  into,  and  the 
new  system  of  free  trade  has  made  consider- 
able changes  in  the  revenue  department. 
The  in  and  out  tonnage  of  Glasgow  and 
London  are,  however,  as  1  to  5.  London 
brings  in  more  revenue  in  proportion  to  its 
tonnage ;  as  teas,  tobacco,  wines,  spirits, 
&c.,  are  the  prmcipal  sources  of  revenue. 
Liverpool  is  pretty  nearly  a  medium  be- 
tween the  two. — Family  Herald,  1854. 

536.  "Mind  Youe  P's  and  Q's,''  un- 
doubtedly originated  in  the  tavern  practice 
of  scoring  debts  by  customers,  the  P's  sig- 
nifying pints,  and  the  Q's  quarts. — London 
Journal,  1855. 

537.  Raking  out  the  Fiee.  —  This 
short-sighted  measure  of  economy,  so  far 
from  being  conducive  to  safety,  is  attended 
with  great  danger.  It  was  observed  to  the 
British  Association,  in  1838,  that  "New- 
castle, notwithstanding  the  vast  consump- 
tion of  coal  in  the  town,  is  remarkably  free 
from  fires  of  dangerous  magnitude ;  and  it 
was  suggested  whether,  as  the  greater  num- 
ber of  fires  occurred  in  London  about  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  the  practice  of  raking  out 
the  fires  at  bed-time,  which  is  not  done  at 
Newcastle  where  coals  are  cheap,  might  not 
have  some  connection  with  these  conflaga- 
rations." — Home  Companion,  1853. 

538.  Density  op  Population  in  Eng- 
land AND  IN  China. — Taking  the  popula- 
tion of  China  at  367,000,000,  and  the 
square  miles  at  1,300,000,  and  that  of 
England  at  15,000,000,  and  square  miles  at 
50,000,  then  China  is  less  densely  populated 
than  England. — Family  Herald,  1854. 

539.  Maeeiage  with  a  Step-Daugh- 
TEE  is  illegal,  and  contrary  to  the  Scriptural 
law. — London  Journal,  1855. 

540.  Appeenticeship. — The  fee  paid  for 
an  apprenticeship  of  five  years  to  a  member 
of  the  Apothecaries'  Company  varies  so 
much,  that  it  is  impossible  to  state  any  par- 
ticular sum  as  the  actual  amount.  Inde- 
pendently of  board,  which  is  a  matter  more 
susceptible  of  calculation,  the  fee  for  a  Lon- 
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don  practitioner,  whose  practice  is  mode- 
rate, say  £300  or  £400  per  annum,  is  about 
£50  and  it  would  not  be  very  far  from  the 
truth  to  calculate  the  fee  in  every  case  m 
the  same  proportion  to  the  annual  value  ot 
the  master's  practice.— me  Comjpanion, 

1852.  .  .  „ 

541.  The  Bayo:j^et  was  ongmally  a 
Spanish  \\\NQX\t\o\\.— London  Journal,  1853. 

542.  WOEKHOUSES  were  first  erected  m 
Eno-land  in  the  year  1723,  when  they  had 
an  Instant  and  striking  effect  in  reducmg 
the  number  of  poor.  Indeed,  the  aversion 
of  the  poor  to  the  workhouses  was  so  great, 
that  Sir  F.  M.  Eden  mentions  that  some 
proposed,  by  way  of  weakening  this  aver- 
sion, "to  call  workhouses  by  some  softer 
and  more  inoffensive  name."  Previously  to 
this  date,  it  had  been  customary  to  relieve 
the  able-bodied  poor  at  their  own  houses.— 
Home  Companion,  1853. 

543.  The  number  op  houses  in  the 
whole  of  the  metropolitan  districts  is  now 
upwards  of  320,000,  besides  10,000  courts 
and  alleys. — London  Journal,  1855. 

544.  As  A  test  to  distinguish  genuine 
Tea  from  the  sloe-leaf,  let  it  be  infused,  and 
some  of  the  larger  leaves  laid  out  to  dry ; 
when  the  real  tea-leaf  will  be  fomid  narrow 
in  proportion  to  their  length,  and  deeply 
notched  at  the  edges  with  a  sharp  pomt ; 
whilst  the  sloe-leaf  is  notched  very  slightly, 
is  darker  in  colour,  rounder  at  the  point, 
and  of  a  coarser  texture.  —  /we  Com- 
panion, 1853. 

545.  General  Wolfe  was  killed  at  the 
taking  of  Quebec,  at  the  age  of  Z^.— Lon- 
don Journal,  1851. 

546.  Order  of  Oddfellows  in  Ame- 
;BiC^._LFrom  recent  statistical  returns,  we 
are  enabled  to  give  you  the  information  you 
require  .—The  Order  of  Oddfellows  m  the 
United  States  embrace  36  grand  lodges. 
The  aggregate  of  lodges  belonging  to  these 
several  bodies  number  2,729.  The  number 
of  contributing  members  is  193,298.  And, 
according  to  the  official  report  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  United  States  at  its  last 
session,  it  appears  that  during  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1852,  there  were  25,776 
initiations,  while  the  revenues  of  the  entire 
body  reached  the  amount  of  161,331  dol- 
lars 15  cents.  The  relief  afforded  was  as 
follows,  viz. :— Number  of  brothers  relieved, 
26,330;  widowed  families  relieved,  3,959; 


number  of  brothers  buried,  1,642  ;  relief 
paid  to  brothers,  672,384  dollars  92  cents. ; 
relief  paid  to  widowed  families,  52,430  dol- 
lars 75  cents. ;  paid  for  the  education  of 
orphans,  10,750  dollars  85  cents. ;  paid  for 
the  burial  of  the  dead,  172,442  doUars  79 
cents. — Some  Companion,  1853. 

547.  The  Largest  Room  in  the  World 
under  a  single  roof,  and  unbroken  by  pil- 
lars or  other  obstructions,  is  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, Russia,  being  650  feet  in  length  and 
150  in  breadth. — London  Journal,  1851. 

548.  Colours  of  the  Sea.— The  sea  is 
bluish  green,  and  the  Arctic  Sea  is  ultra- 
marine and  transparent  blue  to  olive  green 
or  opaque  in  stripes,  caused  by  animalculae 
and  medusse  in  countless  myriads.  In  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea  it  is  white,  and  round  the 
Maldives  black.  In  other  places  it  is  red 
and  purple.  The  solar  rays  penetrate  200 
or  300  feet,  and  objects  may  be  seen  in 
Arctic  and  West  Indian  seas  at  150  feet.— 
Home  Companion,  1853. 

549.  Lord  John  Russell's  legal  name 
is  John  Russell.  He  is  only  a  lord  by 
courtesy,  as  being  the  younger  son  of  a 
c[u]^e. — London  Journal,  1851. 

550.  Both  Chocolate  and  Cocoa  are 
made  from  the  seeds  or  beans  of  the  cacao 
tree,  which  grows  in  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America.  The  Spanish  and  ^  the 
proper  name  is  cacao,  not  cocoa,  as  it  is 
generally  spelled;  from  this  mistake,  the 
tree  from  which  the  beverage  is  procured 
has  been  often  confounded  with  the  palm 
that  produces  the  edible  cocoa  nuts,  which 
are  the  produce  of  the  cocoa  tree  (cocos 
nucifera),  whereas  the  tree  from  which 
chocolate  is  procured  is  very  different  (the 
theobroma  cacao).— Home  Compamon,lSbl. 

551.  The  Origin  of  the  Halfpenny 
and  farthing  was  in  the  time  of  William 
the  Conqueror.  When  he  began  to  reign, 
the  penny  was  cast  with  a  deep  cross,  so 
that  it  might  be  broken  in  half,  as  a  half- 
penny, or  in  quarters  for /owr- things,  or 
farthings,  as  we  now  call  them— London 
Journal,  1851. 

552.  Wooden  Clocks.  —  The  wooden 
clocks,  which  we  erroneously  call  Dutch, 
are  nearly  all  made  in  the  Black  Forest; 
and  are,  in  fact,  German  clocks.  The  vil- 
lage of  Freybuig  is  the  centre  of  this  manu- 
facture, whence  wooden  clocks  are  exported 
to  the  number,  it  is  said,  of  180,000  yearly. 
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under  the  name  of  Dutch  clocks,  not  only 
throughout  Europe,  but  even  to  America 
and  China. — Home  Companion,  1853. 

553.  A   MARRIAaE    BETWEEN   A  PeO- 

TESTANT  AND  KoMAN  Catholic,  in  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapel,  duly  registered  for  the 
purpose,  is  legal ;  and  if  either  party  mar- 
ried again,  he  or  she  would  commit  bigamy. 
— London  Journal,  1851. 

554.  NuMEEAL  FiGTJEES.  —  We  believe 
that  the  learned,  after  many  contests,  have 
agreed  that  the  numeral  figures,  1  to  9, 
usually  called  Arabic,  are  of  Indian  origin. 
The  numeral  characters  of  the  Brahmins, 
the  Persians,  the  Arabians,  and  other  eastern 
nations,  are  similar.  They  appear  after- 
wards to  have  been  introduced  into  several 
European  nations,  by  travellers  who  re- 
turned from  the  East. — Some  Companion, 
1853. 

555.  Miss  NiGHTmaALE  is  a  member  of 
the  Chm'ch  of  England. — London  Journal, 
1853. 

556.  The  mode  op  ESTiMATixa  the 
VALUE  OP  THE  DIAMOND  is  by  its  weight 
in  carats.  If  we  have  a  diamond  of  the 
first  water,  free  from  flaws,  and  properly 
cut,  its  value  is  as  the  square  of  the  weight 
in  carats  multiplied  by  eight.  A  diamond 
of  one  carat  is  worth  £8,  a  diamond  of  two 
carats  is  worth  £32,  one  of  ten  carats  is 
worth  £800. — Some  Companion,  1853. 

557.  A  Mastee  is  not  bound  to  pay  his 
apprentice  wages  during  the  illness  or  ab- 
sence of  the  latter. — London  Journal,  1855. 

558.  London  actually  consumes  in  oxen, 
calves,  and  sheep,  160  millions  of  pounds 
per  annum,  independently  of  three -sevenths 
ofial.  This  applies  to  about  four- fifths,  or 
to  1,200,000  of  the  gross  population,  and  is 
about  1331bs.  per  annum  to  each.  But 
pigs,  fish,  poultry,  and  game  make  up  an 
equal  weight.  Butter  is  50  millions  lbs. ; 
and  cheese  and  eggs  as  much. — So7ne  Com- 
panion, 1853. 

559.  In  the  Ameeioan  Wae  op  In- 
dependence the  British  were  beaten, 
through  bad  generalship  and  the  aid  lent  to 
the  Americans  by  France. — London  Journal, 
1851. 

560.  Nightingales.  —  Tliere  are  two 
varieties,  one  which  sings  both  in  the  night 
and  the  day,  and  one  which  sings  in  the 
day  only.  The  night  singers  are  consider- 
ably larger  and  darker  coloured,  that  is. 


not  so  rusty  red  as  the  day  singers,  and  they 
are  more  partial  to  high  ground,  while  the 
day  singers  frequent  valleys  and  hollow 
ways. — Home  Companion,  1853. 

561.  The  Man  named  Depelici,  who 
attempted  to  assassinate  Cardinal  Antonelli, 
was  condemned  to  the  guillotine,  and  ac- 
cordingly decapitated  at  Rome  on  the  11th 
of  last  July. — London  Journal,  1851. 

562.  Tax  upon  Bacheloes.  —  By  7th 
William  III.,  1695,  a  tax  was  laid  upon 
bachelors  of  more  than  twenty-five  years  of 
age ;  it  amounted  to  £12  10s.  for  a  duke, 
and  Is.  for  a  common  person.  Bachelors 
were  subjected  to  a  double  tax  on  their  male 
and  female  servants,  in  1785. — Some  Com' 
panion,  1853. 

563.  The  Use  op  the  Subjunctive 
after  "  if,"  is  so  doubtful  and  so  bewilder- 
ing, that  Doctor  Webster  abandons  it  al- 
together. He  invariably  uses  "  if  he  has," 
for  aU  present  and  past  occasions ;  and  for 
the  future  he  would  say,  "  if  he  shall  have 
but  in  poetry,  for  the  sake  of  conciseness, 
he  admits  of  "  if  he  have."  We  believe  this 
rule  will  ultimately  prevail ;  and  we  find 
the  present  popular  writers  very  generally 
following  it.  For  years  past  we  have  per- 
ceived it  in  the  Times  leading  articles.  "  If 
he  or  she  has"  may  be  safely  used  on  all 
occasions. — Family  Serald,  1854. 

564.  The  Woed  Nev^s  is  not,  as  we 
imagine,  derived  from  the  adjective  new.  In 
former  times  it  was  a  prevalent  practice  to 
put  over  the  periodical  publications  of  the 
day  the  initial  letters  of  the  cardinal  points 
of  the  compass,  importing  that  these  papers 
contained  intelligence  from  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe,  and  from  this  practice  is 
derived  the  term  of  newspaper.  This  is  in- 
genious enough,  but  we  seldom  read  North, 
East,  W est.  South,  in  order  to  make  up  the 
word. — London  Journal,  1852. 

565.  Faies. — No  fair  can  be  held  in 
England  without  a  grant  from  the  Crown. 
Stourbridge  and  Weyhill  are  now  the  chief 
fairs  in  England ;  St.  Germains,  Lyons,  and 
llheims,  are  famous  fairs  in  France; 
Frankfort,  Leipsic,  and  Nuremberg,  in  Ger- 
many; Pesth,  in  Hungary;  Zurich,  in 
Switzerland;  Nova,  in  Italy;  and  Nishi- 
Novogorod,  in  Russia. — Some  Companion, 
1853. 

566.  Gtjllivee's  Teayels  were  written 
by  Dean  Swift,  an  Irish  clergyman,  who 
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wrote  politics,  and  died  mad.  He  was  a 
very  clever  man,  but  very  merciless  and  un- 
charitable ;  hence  his  madness — for  all 
madness  begins  with  uncharitableness. 
What  his  object  in  writing  Gulliver  was, 
further  than  mere  fun,  cannot  be  discerned. 
Some  say  it  is  a  political  satire.  It  is  rather 
a  book  A\Titten  to  show  the  power  of  con- 
trast in  comparing  things  that  might  be 
with  things  that  are  ;  but  the  only  part  of 
the  book  that  has  had  popular  circulation  is 
that  of  LiUiput.  Singular  to  say,  the  rest 
is  scarcely  ever  aUuded  to. — Family  Kerald, 
1854. 

567.  Villeinage,  which  you  know  was 
personal  vassalage,  was  never  abolished  by 
statute.  Like  many  other  equally  charac- 
teristic institutions,  it  died  a  natural  death, 
or,  as  the  lawyers  say,  it  fell  into  desuetude. 
Lord  Mansfield's  boast  about  the  "  air  of 
England  having  long  been  too  pure  for  a 
slave,"  was  at  best  a  brag,  for  the  law  as  it 
then  stood,  and  still  does  stand,  declared 
"  as  soon  as  a  negro  comes  into  England  he 
is  free.  However,  one  may  be  a  villein  in 
England,  but  not  a  slave."  And,  startling 
as  it  may  appear,  the  English  law  on  that 
point  is  in  such  a  condition  that,  although 
de  facto  villeinage  by  birth  ceased  some 
time  in  the  days  of  the  Stuarts,  a  man  may 
still  make  himself  a  villein  by  acknowledg- 
ment in  a  court  of  record.  Villeinage  fell 
into  decay  towards  the  close  of  the  Tudor 
period,  not  so  much  through  the  growth  of 
more  liberal  principles  as  through  its  having 
been  discovered  that  free  labourers  were 
less  expansive  than  villeins.  The  law 
insisted  upon  the  latter  being  fed,  clothed, 
and  lodged  at  the  expense  of  their  owners — 
the  former  lived  in  the  eye  of  heaven,  and, 
when  not  required,  had  to  shift  for  them- 
selves. The  decay  of  viUeinage,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  monasteries,  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  poor-law  system — one 
of  the  greatest  curses  ever  inflicted  on  the 
kingdom.  In  English  history  there  is  much 
— nay,  everything — to  be  learned  by  every- 
body; but  in  certain  matters.  Catholics  as 
well  as  Protestants — and  most  certainly  the 
political  economist  tribe — ought  to  set  the 
example  by  dealing  in  deductions  drawn 
from  facts,  not  loose  surmises  and  gallopping 
guesses. — London  Journal,  1852. 

568.  Evil  of  Eye-Glasses. — Nothing  is 
more  truly  dangerous  to  the  sight  of  those 


obliged  to  resort  to  the  aid  of  glasses  than 
the  use  of  a  single  eye-glass.  This  is 
invariably  applied  to  the  same  eye,  which,  in 
a  short  time,  becomes  different  from  the 
other,  so  that  when  spectacles  are  adopted, 
a  distinct  focal  length  is  necessary  for  each 
eye,  otherwise  inflammation  will  ensue. — 
Some  Companion,  1853. 

569.  The  plagues  of  Egypt  were  all 
over  before  the  Israelites  left  Egypt.  Many 
of  the  ancient  books  of  the  Jews  are  lost,  as 
the  Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord — the 
Book  of  Jasher,  unless  the  Rabbinical  book 
of  that  name  be  genuine  (the  books  of  Iddo, 
Nathan,  Gad,  Abijah,  and  Jehu),  and 
numerous  others  mentioned  or  not  mentioned 
by  name.  The  Book  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Lord  was  probably  a  record  of  the  battles 
fought  for  possession  of  the  promised  land. 
— Family  Serald,  1854. 

570.  The  Geeatest  Peeacher  and 
most  eloquent  orator  in  this  country  is  Dr. 
Croly,  rector  of  Walbrook.  The  most  emi- 
nent divines  in  the  Protestant  Church, 
after  Dr.  Croly,  are :— The  Bev.  H.  Mel- 
ville; the  Hon.  and  Bev.  Mr.  Villiers, 
rector  ;  the  Bev.  F.  Dale,  vicar  ;  the  Bev. 
J.  F.  Denham,  a  gentleman  of  immense 
talent ;  the  Bev.  D.  Moore,  minister,  Cam- 
den Chapel,  Camberwell ;  the  Bev.  J. 
Bridge,  at  the  chapel  on  Denmark  HiU ; 
the  Bev.  W.  Curling,  at  St.  Saviour's  ;  the 
Bev.  Henry  Hughes,  at  All  Saints,  Gordon- 
square  ;  the  Bev.  T.Nolan;  the  Bev.  B.  Ham- 
bleton.  Chapel  of  Ease,  Islington  ;  the  Bev. 
Joseph  Haslegram,  St.  Peter's,  Islington; 
the  Bev.  Dr.  Gumming,  a  truly  eloquent 
man,  at  his  chapel,  in  Crown-court,  Great 
Bussel-street,  Drury-lane ;  the  Bev.  Hugh 
Hughes,  rector  of  St.  John's,  Clerk  en  well,  a 
most  able  divine ;  and,  finally,  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Aurial,  rector  of  St.  Dunstan's,  Fleet- 
street.  All  these  distinguished  gentlemen 
are  persons  of  most  exemplary  lives. — Lon- 
don Journal,  1852. 

571.  The  Human  Bace. — It  was  Wal- 
lace who,  in  1760,  produced  a  work  on  the 
numbers  of  mankind,  developing  the  prin- 
ciple of  increase  of  numbers  being  in  higher 
ratio  than  increase  of  food,  which  was  only 
adopted  and  copied  by  Malthus.  The  other 
was  the  originator  of  the  idea.  When  you 
ask,  however,  whether  the  human  race  and 
the  present  system  of  animal  economy  will 
endure  as  long  as  the  globe  and  its  solar  re- 
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Actions,  we  have  no  data  to  answer  your 
questions,  but  by  reference  to  the  past. 
Casting  cur  eye  backward,  then,  we  see 
races,  kinds,  and  forms,  once  covering  the 
surface,  now  no  more.  We  find  ages  of 
shelly  beings,  of  reptiles,  of  pachyderma, 
and  of  gigantic  creatures.  We  now  find 
races  re- acting  on  an  atmosphere  as  79  to 
21,  and  sustained  by  water  11  to  79.  Will 
these  proportions  last  ? — Home  Companion, 
1853. 

572.  The  Lyceum  was  a  celebrated 
place  near  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus,  in  Attica, 
where  Aristotle  taught  philosophy ;  its 
modern  signification  is  an  institution  for 
lectures  on  science,  literature,  &c. — Family 
Herald^  1854. 

573.  Papiee-mache  is  made  of  cuttings 
of  white  or  brown  paper,  boiled  in  water, 
and  beaten  in  a  mortar,  till  they  are  ren- 
dered into  a  kind  of  paste,  and  then  boiled 
with  a  solution  of  gum  arable,  or  of  size,  to 
give  consistency  to  the  paste,  which  is  after- 
wards formed  into  different  shapes,  by 
pressing  it  into  oiled  moulds.  When  dry, 
the  articles  are  coloured  and  afterwards 
varnished. — London  Journal,  1852. 

574.  Though  coal- gas  is  now  so  gene- 
rally used  for  illumination,  it  was  not  known 
to  the  public  of  London  till  1803 — not  fifty 
years  ago.  Till  then,  dim  and  dirty  oil- 
lamps  were  hung  in  the  London  streets  and 
alleys. — Home  Companion,  1853. 

575.  St.  Patrick  used  the  shamrock  to 
teach  the  Irish  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
The  thistle  of  Scotland  is  variously  accounted 
for;  but  it  can  only  be  traced  back  to 
James  v.,  who  borrowed  the  emblem  of  the 
thistle  and  its  motto  from  the  Bourbons  of 
Prance,  in  1540,  when  he  founded  the  Order 
of  the  Thistle  of  St.  Andrew.  The  rose  of 
England  is  the  compound  of  the  two  roses 
of  Lancaster  and  York  —  Lancaster  red, 
York  white  —  united  by  Henry  VII.  — 
Family  Herald,  1854. 

576.  The  names  of  the  most  distin- 
guished leaders  of  the  heroic  Vendeans, 
who  fought  so  long  and  so  bravely  to  rescue 
Prance  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Convention, 
were  Bonchamps,  a  gentleman  of  fortune ; 
Cathelineau,  a  peasant ;  Henri  de  Laroche- 
jaquelin,  a  noble  ;  De  Lescure,  his  cousin  ; 
D'Elbee,  a  peasant;  Stofflet,  a  gamekeeper; 
Charette,  a  sailor.  The  war  in  La  Vendee 
is  far  more  interesting  than  the  siege  of 


Troy,  and  if  you  had  the  talents  of  Byron, 
or  Southey,  or  Tennyson,  or  our  friend 
Charles  Swain,  you  could  not  have  a  finer 
subject  for  an  epic  poem,  or  a  more  perfect 
hero  than  Larochejaquelin.  This  illustrious 
youth  was  scarcely  nineteen  when  the  in- 
surrection broke  out,  and  these  were  his 
words  to  his  followers :  "  When  I  advance, 
follow  me ;  when  I  fall,  revenge  me ;  when 
I  retreat,  kill  me."  His  actions  equal  any- 
thing we  have  read  of  ancient  valour,  or 
the  chivalry  of  the  middle  ages ;  and  the 
courage  of  the  undisciplined  peasants  whom 
he  led  to  battle,  far  surpassed  that  of  the 
well-armed  soldiers  of  the  Republic.  At 
one  time  their  little  province  was  sur- 
rounded with  200,000  soldiers,  whilst  the 
entire  number  of  their  adult  population, 
men  and  women,  scattered  over  so  many 
towns  and  villages,  could  not  have  amounted 
to  300,000  persons.  The  Vendeans  very 
much  resemble  the  English  in  their  attach- 
ment to  religion,  their  loyalty  to  the  sove- 
reign, their  quiet  habits,  their  serious  gra- 
vity, and  their  love  of  home ;  and  the  man- 
ner in  which,  in  more  than  sixty  battles 
and  combats,  this  little  band  withstood  the 
great  republican  armies,  is  a  proof  how  im- 
possible it  would  be  for  any  continental 
power  to  invade  this  country  with  success. 
— London  Journal,  1852. 

577.  English  and  Scotch  Coins. 
—  Prom  1296  to  1355  the  coins  of 
England  and  Scotland  were  of  the  same 
weight  and  purity;  but  in  the  last 
mentioned  year  the  standard  of  Scotch 
money  was,  for  the  first  time,  sunk  below 
that  of  England  ;  and,  by  successive  degra- 
dations, the  value  of  Scotch  money,  at  the 
union  of  the  crowns  in  1603,  was  only  a 
twelfth  part  of  the  whole  of  the  value  of 
the  English  money  of  the  same  denomina- 
tion. It  remained  at  this  point  till  the 
legislative  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  in 
1707,  cancelled  the  separate  coinage  of  Scot- 
land.— Home  Companion,  1853. 

578.  The  Booe:s  called  Apocryphal 
belong  to  the  Bible  of  the  Roman,  Greek, 
and  German  Churches ;  the  greater  portion 
of  Christendom  therefore  receives  them  as 
genuine.  They  used  to  be  printed  in  all 
the  English  family  Bibles  till  the  late 
Apocryphal  rebellion  in  the  Bible  Society. 
The  modern  Bibles,  printed  within  the  last 
thirty  years,  have  them  not.    The  modern 
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Bible  is  tlierefore  not  the  Bible  of  King 
James  "the  Most  High  and  Mighty 
Prince  -  nor  is  it  the  Bible  of  the  Catholic 
Sches  of  anv  part  of  Christendom. 
Hence  S  iwt  arises 'the  hostility  sho^.n  to 
its  circulation,  as  printed  in  Eng  and ;  for 
it  is  in  a  special  manner  the  Bible  of  the 
Bible  Society  and  the  Scotch  Kirk  The 
Apocryphal  Books  are  not  to  be  lonndm 
the  Jevvish  Canon  of  Scripture,  which  the 
Btlfsocietyfollows  for  the  Old  Testament 
That  society,  being  a  free,  active,  and 
organised  society,  is  in  some  respects  super- 
seLg  the  Church.  The  ^nghs^ 
Scotch  were  once  familiar  with  the  Apocry- 
pha,  but  now  it  is  become  so  rare  a  book, 

that  most  of  the  rising  gen^^'^^^^^p^.f 'n"^ 
it,  and  have  no  more  knowledge  of  it  than  a 
Spaniard  has  of  the  Bible.  l^^W^ret^^ 
Bible  without  the  Apocrypha  is  the  on  y 
expurgated  edition  of  the  Bible,  it  was  only 
in  the  19th  century  that  it  was  first  given 
to  the  world;  for  though  ^^lany,  perhaps 
most,  of  the  early  fathers  did  not  alW  the 
Apocryphal  books  to  be  canomcal,  yet  they 
all  read,  and  recommended  them  to  be  read, 
and  made  the  people  acquainted  with  them; 
and  the  modern  system  of  keepmg  them  in 
ignorance  of  their  contents  is  a  new  scheme 
entirely  of  the  Scotch  Kirk  and  the  En ghsh 
societies.    In  fact,  it  may  bo  attributed  to 
the  Scotch  Ku-k,  for  it  was  the  only  ecclesi- 
astical  establishment  which  advocated  it; 
the  English  Church  being  silent  and  passive, 
and  submitting,  like  a  subdued  and  silenced 
wife,  to  the  force  of  the  current  whica  her 
domestic  authority  cannot  controul.  ihe 
principal  evidence  for  rejecting  the  Apocry- 
phal books  is,  that  they  are  not  written  in 
Hebrew,  as  it  is  presumed  that  all  revela- 
tion before  the  Christian  Era  ought  to  be. 
But  after  the  captivity  the  Jews  were 
scattered  amongst  the  Greeks,  and  never 
returned ;  and  they  spoke  Greek  and  were 
called  Greek  Jews.    Greek  was  their  native 
language.    Hence  the  Greek  Bible  or  Sep- 
tualint  contains  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
books;  but  the  Hebrew  Bible  contains  only 
the   Hebrew  books,     The  early  fathers 
generally  used  the  former ;  but  for  many 
hundred  years  it  was  not  determined  what  the 
canonical  books  were,  some  rejecting  one 
and  some  another.    Irena^us  ranks  2  obit 
amongst  the  prophets;  St.  Ambrose  treats 
his  hookas  Scripture.  Wisdom  ^nd^Ucclesi- 


astieus  are  quoted  as  Scripture  by  St. 
Barnabas,  Clemens  Romanus,  Tertulliun,  St. 
Cyprian,  Origen,  Ambrose,  Augustin,  and 
Jerome  ;  and  though  some  of  them  treated 
these  books  as  of  lower  authority,  they  did 
not  erase  them  from  the  sacred  volume.— 
Familu  Herald,  lS^4i. 

579  Henri  de  Courcy,  cn  the  subject 
of  Queen  Anne's  farthings,  says  :  "I  have, 
some  little  time  back,  seen  in  the  Zondon 
Journal,  in  the  Answers  to  Correspondents, 
that  persons  have  been  inquiring  the  value 
of  '  Queen  Anne's  farthings  f  I  have  there- 
fore subjoined  the  following  extract  from 
Hadyn's  '  Dictionary  of  Dates,'  p.  434,  re- 
lative to  this  subject,  for  the  information  ot 
your  readers:  *  Queen  Anne's  Farthings 
The  popular  stories  of  the  great  value  ot 
this  coin  are  fabulous,  although  some  few 
of  particular  dates  have  been  purchased  by 
mistaken  persons  at  high  prices.  The 
current  farthing  with  the  broad  brim, 
when  in  fine  preservation,  is  worth 
The  common  patterns  of  1713  and  1714  are 
worth  £1.  The  two  patterns  with  Britan- 
nia under  a  canopy,  and  Peace  on  a  car, 
R  R.R.,  are  worth  £2  2s.  each.  The  pat- 
tern  with  Peace  on  a  car  is  more  valuable 
and  rare,  and  worth  £5.  Pinkerton.  ~ 
London  Journal,  1852. 

580.  Fbesh  Water  begins  to  freeze  at 
32  decrees,  called  the  freezing  point,  but 
salt  water  not  till  28^  degrees.  The  atoms 
lose  the  motion  called  heat,  and  become 
fixed  as  crystals.— ilom^  Companion,  1853. 

581  A  Provisional  Re&istration  tor 
one  ye'ar  would  cost  £2,  and  a  complete  re- 
P-istration  for  three  years  £23.  AH  commu- 
nications for  the  registration  of  designs, 
either  useful  or  ornamental,  should  be  made 
to  James  Hill  Bowen,  Esq.,  Designs  Office, 
No.  1,  Whitehall.— i^^w^^y  ^^''^W^t 

582  Voltaire  was  undoubtedly  the 
greate'st  literary  genius  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  at  least  in  his  own  country.  But 
he  gained  that  eminence  by  the  versatility 
of  his  mind -not  by  any  single  work.  He 
was  great  in  tragedy,  yet  not  so  sublime  in 
that  art  as  Corneille,  nor  so  tender  as  Racine. 
He  was  a  keen  satirist,  yet  not  so  keen  as 
Boileau  or  Rabelias.  In  history  he  cannot 
be  compared  with  Bosseut,  De  Thou,  An- 
quetil,  Theirry;  and  yet  his  "  History  of 
Charles  XII.,"  as  a  model  of  style,  of  art 
and  composition,  leave  all  behind.    He  had 
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enormous  eomic  powers,  yet  he  could  not 
write  a  comedy  for  the  stage ;  and  it  cost 
him  many,  many  years  to  compose  those 
light  novels  "  Candi  V  "Zadig,"  "  Ba- 
bouck/'  "The  Ingenuous  Man,"  &c.  In 
all  these  celebrated  tales  he  was  a  close 
imitator  of  Lesage,  who  more  than  any 
other  writer  was  his  master,  and  of  whom 
he  borrowed  that  pleasant  tartness  for  which 
he  is  so  renowned. — London  Journal,  1852. 

683.  A  Master  may,  by  law,  moderately 
chastise  his  apprentice  for  misbehaviour, 
but  he  cannot  discharge  him.  If  he  has  any 
complaint  against  him,  or  the  apprentice 
against  his  master,  the  law  may  be  appealed 
to. — Some  Companion,  1853. 

584  Prevenient  Grace  is  grace  that 
comes  before  baptism,  and  prepares  for  it. 
It  is  a  disputed  point  with  churchmen; 
but  those  who  baptise  infants  cannot  very 
plausibly  hold  it.  Baptists  do  consistently 
— Non  SiculcB  dapes  dulcem  elalorahunt 
sap  or  em,  means  "  Sicilian — that  is,  rich — 
banquets  wiU  not  create  an  agreeable 
relish,  &c.,"  in  the  man  over  whose  impious 
head  a  sword  ever  hangs. —  'Family  Herald, 
1854. 

585.  General  PiCHEaRU  was  born  in 
1761 ;  he  was  a  schoolfellow  of  Napoleon's, 
and  was  eight  years  his  senior  in  age.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  military  skill,  and  be- 
longed to  the  same  school  of  tactics  as 
Moreau,  Massena,  Kleber,  Hoche,  and  Ber- 
nadotte.  He  betrayed  the  French  Repub- 
lic, was  seized  as  a  conspirator  in  1805,  and 
sent  to  the  Temple ;  but  he  was  found  one 
morning  strangled  in  that  prison.  Many 
still  believe  that  his  death  proceeded  from 
the  direct  command  of  Bonaparte.  Hoche 
was  born  at  Montreuil,  near  Versailles,  in 
1768  :  his  father  was  an  ostler,  he  himself 
a  stable-boy.  Singular  to  tell,  this  great 
man,  whose  heart  was  as  pure  as  Alfred's, 
Washington's,  or  Pascal's,  laboured  in  the 
royal  stables  in  this  most  humble  capacity, 
at  the  very  time  the  blood-drinking  tiger 
Marat  was  employed  as  a  sort  of  veterinary 
surgeon  in  the  same  household.  In  1785, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  entered  the 
army  without  money,  education,  or  friends ; 
he  had  then  but  twelve  years  before  him, 
and  in  that  short  time  ho  contrived  to 
become  the  bravest  and  greatest  man  in 
France.  By  mending  the  clothes  of  his 
fellow-soldiers,  he  got  money  to  buy  books. 


and  in  these  he  studied  so  constantly  that 
he  became  learned,  especially  in  the  mili- 
tary art.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  refine- 
ment of  his  language,  his  surpassing 
dignity,  his  soft  and  exquisite  grace.  He 
was  by  far  the  most  courtly  gentleman  in 
the  army  ,•  and  his  manners  made  so  deep 
an  impression  on  Josephine  Beauharnais, 
that  Bonaparte  would  have  had  no  chance 
with  her  at  all,  had  it  not  been  for  a 
stratagem  he  used.  For  several  weeks 
Heche's  letters  to  Josephine  were  inter- 
cepted, the  lady  thought  herself  neglected, 
and  in  her  anger  and  wounded  pride  mar- 
ried the  little  Corsican.  Hoche  commanded 
several  armies,  won  several  general  battles, 
and  died  of  poison  in  1797,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-nine  only.  Had  this  great  and  good 
republican  lived.  Napoleon  would  no  more 
have  been  able  to  beguile  the  people  of 
their  liberty  than  he  would  have  been  to 
tear  Mount  Atlas  out  of  the  earth. — Lon- 
don Journal,  1852. 

586.  Lombard-street  dates  its  origin 
from  the  Lombards,  the  gi^eat  money- 
lenders and  usurers  of  former  times,  who 
came  from  Lombardy,  and  settled  in  that 
street. — Home  Companion,  1853. 

587.  The  Letters  o  and  il,  in  German, 
are  sounded  like  a  French  or  Scotch  u,  as  in 
the  French  words  few  and  du, — Family 
Herald,  1854. 

588.  The  Romans  like  a  long  large  nose, 
like  Julius  Caesar's,  or  Achilles's,  or  Aspasia's, 
which  were  all  aquiline.  "  Give  me,"  said 
Napoleon,  "  a  man  with  a  good  allowance  of 
nose."  But  all  beauty  is  relative.  The 
Kalmucks  prefer  a  dumpy  club  nose,  the 
Hottentots  a  flat  one,  and  the  Chinese  a 
short  thick  one.  In  Europe  the  straight 
or  Grecian  nose  is  accepted  as  the  highest 
type.  Artists  contend  that  a  well-formed 
nose  should  be  one-third  the  length  of  the 
face,  from  the  tip  of  the  chin  to  the  roots  of 
the  hair.  The  etymology  of  the  word  is 
very  certain ;  it  is  derived  from  the  Saxon 
"  ness,"  a  point  of  land,  such  as  Stromness, 
Blackness,  &c.,  points  of  land  or  nesses 
poked  into  the  sea. — London  Journal,  1852. 

589.  Promotion  in  the  Civil  Service. 
— Throughout  the  whole  civil  service  pro- 
motion is  the  general  rule  ;  and  that  in 
whatever  part  of  the  establishment  the 
vacancy  is  first  made,  it  is  filled  up  by  the 
advance  of  those  who  stood  below,  i;ntil  the 
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room  is  finally  left  at  the  bottom  for  the 
new-comer. — Some  Companion,  1852. 

590.  The  Fly  ak  Expeess  CAEEiAaE 
is  carried  along  with  it,  and  requires  no 
greater  effort  in  flying  than  if  the  cai'riage 
were  at  rest.  Even  a  plumb-line  let  fall 
hangs  perpendicular ;  not  so  when  held  out- 
side the  -window.  There  is  more  difficulty 
with  the  flies  about  a  horse's  ears  in  run- 
uing,  for  these  have  air  to  resist. — Famili/ 
Serald,  1854. 

591.  The  aet  op  Mosaic  has  been 
known  in  Rome  since  the  days  of  the  re- 
public. Under  the  empire  the  art  was 
greatly  improved,  and  not  merely  by  the 
introduction  of  marbles  of  several  colours, 
but  by  the  invention  of  artificial  stones, 
termed  by  the  Italians  "  smalti,"  which  can 
be  made  of  every  variety  of  tint.  This  art 
was  never  entirely  lost.  On  the  introduc- 
tion of  pictures  into  Christian  temples, 
they  were  first  made  of  mosaic.  When 
art  was  restored  in  Italy,  mosaic  was  also 
iny)roved,  but  it  attained  its  greatest  per- 
fection in  the  last  and  present  centuiy. 
As  now  practised,  it  may  be  described  as 
being  the  production  of  pictures,  by  con- 
necting together  numerous  minute  pieces 
of  coloured  marble,  or  artificial  stones. 
These  are  attached  to  a  ground  of  copper, 
by  means  of  a  strong  cement  of  gum  mastic, 
and  other  materials,  and  are  afterwards 
ground  and  polished  as  a  stone  would  be  to 
a  perfectly  level  surface. — London  Journal, 
1852. 

592.  MoHAiE  is  the  hair  of  a  variety  of 
the  common  goat,  famous  for  being  soft  and 
fine  as  silk,  and  of  a  silvery  whiteness. 
It  is  not  produced  anywhere  but  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Angora,  in  Asia  Minor. — Home 
Companion,  1843. 

593.  "Cetino-the-keck"  is  a  sport  at 
harvest-home,  in  Devonshire,  and  is  so 
ancient  that  we  have  no  idea  of  its  origin. 
The  reapers  having  tied  together  the  tops 
of  the  last  blades  of  corn,  stand  at  some 
distance  and  throw  the  sickles  at  it ;  and 
he  who  cuts  the  knot  gets  the  prize.  This 
sport  is  also  practised  in  Herefordshire, 
where  it  is  called  "  Crying-the-mare.'* — 
Family  Serald,  1854. 

594.  The  Oedees  of  Nobility  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  dukes,  mar- 
quises, earls,  barons,  and  viscounts.  The 
dacal  title  was  revivca  by  James  I.  The 


title  of  marquis  is  of  the  second  rank. 
Anciently  connected  -with  it  was  the  duty 
of  guarding  the  frontiers  or  limits  of  the 
kingdom,  called  marches,  from  the  Teutonic 
word  marche.  The  third  order,  that  of 
earl,  is  the  most  ancient  and  honourable.  It 
is  derived  from  the  Saxon  w^ord  earl,  which 
means  elder,  and  the  Saxon  earls  were 
called  ealdermen — that  is,  seniors,  or  sena- 
tors ;  and  it  would  appear  that,  besides  as- 
sisting in  the  general  government,  as  is  im- 
plied by  the  designation,  they  were  also 
sMremen,  or  custodiers  of  divisions  of  shires. 
After  the  Norman  conquest,  these  func- 
tionaries took  the  French  name  of  counts, 
but  which  they  did  not  long  retain,  though 
to  this  day  their  shires  are  called  counties, 
and  their  wives,  countesses.  The  earl  ceased 
to  trouble  himself  with  county  business  at 
an  early  period,  deputing  it  to  a  subordinate 
officer,  called  vice-commes,  whence  sprung 
the  last  degree  of  peerage — viscounts, 
which  came  into  vogue  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Sixth.  The  history  and  ety- 
mology of  the  barons  are  involved  in  great 
obscurity.  The  sons  of  peers  have  not 
legally  any  noble  rank,  but  by  courtesy  the 
second  son  always  bears  the  second  title  of 
the  family,  if  there  be  one;  while  the 
younger  sons  receive  the  appellation  of 
lords,  if  the  paternal  rank  be  not  under 
that  of  an  earl.  The  sons  of  barons  and 
viscounts  are  merely  styled  "  honourable." 
The  title  of  baronet  was  instituted  by 
James  I.  It  is  composed  of  haron  and  the 
diminutive  termination  et,  which  makes  it 
to  signify  a  baron  of  lesser  degree.  The 
history  of  the  next  dignity,  that  of  knight, 
goes  back  to  the  days  of  ancient  Rome.  In 
the  times  of  chivalry  it  was  conferred  on 
persons  of  good  birth,  to  enable  them  to 
give  challenges  and  perform  feats  of  arms. 
The  title  of  squire  was  derived  from  the 
Latin  word  scutifer,  or  shield-bearer.  The 
title,  of  right,  belongs  to  no  particular  class 
in  society. — London  Journal,  1852. 

595.  Intention  of  Tapestey. — This 
art  of  weaving  is  said  to  be  borrowed  from 
the  Saracens,  and  hence  its  original  workers 
in  France  were  called  Sarazinois.  Very 
early  instances,  however,  of  making  tapestry 
are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  poets,  and 
also  in  Scripture,  so  that  the  Saracens' 
manufacture  is  a  revival  of  the  art. — Kome 
Companion,  1853. 
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596.  The  Black  Peeaching  Gown 
does  not  properly  belong  to  the  Church  at 
all^  for  the  early  Church  rejected  black,  and 
used  white  and  colours  only.  It  is  the  pro- 
fessor's gown — the  schoolman's  dress,  and 
came  into  popular  use  at  the  Reformation, 
or  the  revival  of  the  schools  of  philosophy. 
A  clergyman  in  black  in  the  pulpit  is  a 
modern  revolution,  and  it  means,  in  analo- 
gical language,  a  philosopher  or  a  scholar 
expounding  Christianity.  It  is  singular 
enough  that  the  Gospel  in  the  latter  days 
should  be  preached  by  the  gentlemen  in 
black ;  but  so  it  is,  though  "  white  linen  is 
the  righteousness  of  the  saints." — Family 
Serald,  1854. 

597.  The  Title  op  Prince  only  belongs 
in  this  country  to  the  sons  and  nephews  of 
kings.  The  ducal  was  originally  a  Roman 
dignity,  derived  from  ductores  exercituum, 
or  commanders  of  armies ;  but  under  the 
latter  emperors,  the  governor  of  a  province 
was  called  dux,  or  leader,  whence  our  word 
is  derived.  The  first  English  duke,  as  we 
now  apply  the  title,  was  the  Black  Prince, 
whom  his  father  created  Duke  of  Cornwall 
— a  title  now  borne  by  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
In  heraldic  parlance  he  is  called  dux  natus, 
or  born  duke.  After  him  all  dukes  are 
duces  creati,  or  dukes  created  in  such  a 
manner  that  their  titles  should  descend  to 
posterity. — London  Journal,  1852. 

598.  Relative  Speed  of  the  Fly 
AND  THE  Race-hoese. — The  comparison 
you  make  is  clever,  but  not  true.  We  can 
give  you  a  better  illustration  :  Entomolo- 
gists calculate  that  the  common  house-fly 
makes  with  its  wings  about  six  hundred 
strokes  every  second ;  but  that,  if  alarmed, 
their  velocity  can  be  increased  six  or  seven- 
fold in  the  same  period,  while  a  race-horse 
could  only  clear  ninety  feet,  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  a  mile  in  a  minute.  Now, 
comparing  the  infinite  difference  of  size 
that  exists  between  a  fly  and  a  racer,  how 
wonderful  is  the  speed  of  the  former  !  Did 
the  insect  of  which  we  speak  equal  ihe 
race-horse  in  sixe,  "  and  retain  his  present 
powers  in  the  ratio  of  his  magnitude,"  he 
would  traverse  the  globe  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning. — Home  Companion,  1853. 

599.  A  Gentleman  Impales  his  Wife's 
Aems  with  his  own.  Quartering  requires 
more  than  two ;  it  requires  three  at  least ; 
for  his  own  arms  may  occupy  the  first  and 


fourth  quarter.  There  is  plenty  of  little 
works  on  heraldry.  We  don't  know  which 
is  best. — Family  Serald,  1854. 

600.  The  Invention  and  Use  of  Gun- 
powder in  war  have  certainly  tended  to 
promote  civilisation.  Glance  at  history,  and 
the  growth  of  milder  principles  will  burst 
on  your  mind  in  all  its  amplitude.  The 
temple  of  Janus  at  Rome,  always  open  in 
time  of  war,  was  never  closed  during  five 
centuries,  till  the  end  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  and  then  only  for  a  short  time  ;  and  if 
we  advert  to  the  desolation  caused  by  the 
Scythians,  Goths,  Vandals,  Tartars,  and  the 
destruction  of  about  two  millions  of  human 
beings  in  the  Crusades,  it  seems  to  be  evi- 
dent that  wars  were  anciently,  and  before 
the  general  use  of  fire-arms  and  cannon, 
more  frequent,  protracted,  destructive,  and 
cruel  than  they  are  now. — London  Journal, 
1852. 

601.  Bricks  were  made  in  England  by 
the  Saxons ;  but  they  were  thin,  and  were 
called  wall-tiles.  Early  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  bricks,  in  the  present  sense  of  the 
term,  were  introduced  probably  from  Flan- 
ders; but  they  did  not  come  into  general 
use  until  a  century  afterwards. — Home  Com- 
panion, 1853. 

602.  Cutting  the  Starling's  Tongue 
to  make  it  speak  is  all  vulgar  stupidity  and 
ignorance.  In  some  places  they  say  it  must 
be  cut  with  a  sixpence.  The  starling  is  a 
natural  mocking  bird,  like  a  raven  or  a 
magpie.  Its  gift  is  a  natural  giffc  uncom- 
municable  by  man. — Family  Serald,  1854. 

603.  Marshal  Gerard,  who  died  on  the 
I7th  of  April,  was  in  his  80th  year ;  he  was 
not  in  Waterloo  as  is  generally  believed, 
but  served  in  that  campaign  under  Grouchy. 
His  name  occurs  several  times  in  our  "  His- 
tory of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire." 
Marshal  Jerome  Bonaparte  is  the  only 
brother  of  Napoleon  still  living. — London 
Journal,  1852. 

604.  The  hottest  part  of  the  Globe. 
— Belzoni  considered  the  tract  between  the 
first  and  second  cataracts  of  the  Nile  to  be 
the  hottest  on  the  globe,  owing  to  there 
being  no  rain.  At  Thebes,  he  says,  it  rains 
about  three  times  a  year,  about  half  an  hour 
each  time. — Home  Companion,  1853. 

605.  Better  say  1^  yard,  not  yards,  as 
it  is  not  plural,  but  singular  with  a  fraction, 
which  does  not  amount  to  two,  the  smallest 
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plural  number.  Three  half-yards  is  plural, 
because  then  the  half-yard  is  the  unit ;  but 
when  yard  is  the  unit  not  less  than  two 
yards  is  plural. — Family  Herald,  1854. 

606.  De.  Heney,  the  author  of  the 
"  History  of  England  upon  a  New  Plan," 
was  a  Scottish  divine.  He  was  born  in 
1718,  at  St.  Ninians,  in  Stirlingshire.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1746.  He  was 
ultimately  appointed  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Edinburgh.  He  died  in  1790.— London 
Journal,  1852. 

607.  Peince  Albeet  was  Natuealised 
on  his  marriage  to  her  Majesty,  February 
10,  1840,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  re- 
ceived a  grant  of  £30,000  a  year.-— ^owe 
Companion,  1853. 

608.  The  engaged  Fingee  for  a  lady 
is  the  third  (or  ring)  finger  of  the  right 
hand;  for  a  gentleman  the  fore-finger  of 
the  left  hand. — Family  Herald,  1854. 

609.  Length  of  Days  in  Vaeious 
Latitudes.— Off  Cape  Horn,  56  degrees 
south  latitude,  the  days  in  mid-winter  are 
about  nine  hours  long.  The  longest  day  at 
London  is  sixteen  hours  and  a  half;  at 
Stockholm,  eighteen  hours  and  a  half ;  at 
Hamburg,  seventeen  hours  ;  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, the  longest  day  has  eighteen  hours, 
and  the  shortest  five  ;  at  Tornea,  in  Fin- 
land, the  longest  day  has  twenty- one  hours 
and  a  half,  and  the  shortest  two  hours  and 
a  half;  at  Spitzbergen,  the  longest  day  is 
three  months  and  a  half. — London  Journal, 
1856. 

610.  The  Addition  op  Esquiee  after 
the  surname  formerly  belonged  solely  to  a 
man  of  considerable  landed  property,  next 
in  rank  to  a  knight ;  to  an  attendant  on 
some  noble  warrior ;  or  to  one  who  had  a 
place  at  court.  Since  the  days  of  Shakspere, 
who  thus  applied  the  word  squire,  it  has 
been  very  generally  appropriated,  and  is 
now  given  as  a  term  of  courtesy  to  every 
one  who  holds  a  respectable  position  in 
society. — Home  Companion,  1853. 

611.  Death  Cancels  all  Business 
Engagements  between  masters  and  ap- 
prentices, except  in  the  case  of  apprentices 
and  employers  under  written  agreements, 
in  which  the  words  "  executors,  administra- 
tors, and  assigns"  occur.  Your  daughter  is 
only  entitled  to  the  wages  due  at  the  time 
of  her  late  mistress's  decease. — London 
Jowrnalf  1856. 


612.  The  Ceicket's  chirping  noise,  as  it 
is  called,  is  produced  by  the  friction  of  the 
cases  of  their  elytra  or  wing-cases,  against 
each  other,  these  parts  being  curiously 
adapted  to  produce  this  sound. — Home 
Companion,  1853. 

613.  Maeeiage  between  Uncle  and 
Niece. — In  no  country  in  Christendom  is 
marriage  between  an  uncle  and  niece  lawful. 
Marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  is 
legal  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  Prussia,  and 
some  of  the  States  of  North  America. — 
London  Journal,  1856. 

614.  The  Ameeican  Aemy. — The  Ameri- 
can army  musters  10,000  men,  on  paper  ; 
8,000  being  about  its  real  strength.  There 
are  very  few  native  Americans  in  the  ranks, 
most  of  the  men  being  either  Irish,  Eng- 
lish, Scotch,  or  German.  In  the  field,  the 
Irish  are  reckoned  the  best  soldiers;  in 
barracks,  the  Germans  are  most  esteemed. 
— Home  Companion,  1853. 

615.  Registeation  oe  Bieth  answers 
all  the  purposes  of  baptism,  as  regards  pro- 
perty ;  indeed,  it  may  now  be  considered 
the  only  recognised  authority  in  that  re- 
spect, for  whether  a  child  be  baptised  or 
not,  it  must  be  registered. — London  Jour- 
nal, 1856. 

616.  BiEGHAM  is  a  small  ancient  village 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tweed,  a  few  miles 
below  Kelso.  It  was  here  that  the  twelve 
competitors  for  the  Scottish  throne  met,  in 
1291,  the  commissioners  of  Edward  I.,  to  re- 
present their  claims  to  him,  acknowledge 
his  paramouncy  over  their  country,  and 
submit  to  his  decision  as  to  their  pretensions. 
— Home  Companion,  1853. 

617.  When  a  Lady  acquiees  Peopeety 
by  inheritance,  not  will,  she  cannot  come 
into  possession  of  it  until  she  is  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  Under  a  will  there  is  usually 
a  power  giving  her  possession  at  her  mar- 
riage.— London  Journal,  1856. 

618.  Louis  Napoleon  was  born  at  the 
Tuileries,  April  20, 1808.  He  and  the  King 
of  Rome,  his  cousin,  were  the  only  two 
princes  of  the  Buonaparte  family  born  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Imperial  dignity.  The 
Emperor  and  the  Empress  Maria-Louise 
were  his  sponsors. — Home  Companion,  1853. 

619.  The  Ameeican  Dollae  is  worth 
4s.  l^d.  of  English  money.  It  is  divided 
into  10  dimes,  100  cents,  and  1,000  mils. — 
London  Journal,  1856. 
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620.  The  NiaHTiNaALE  arrives  in  Eng- 
land somewhere  about  the  middle  of  April. 
The  males,  as  in  the  case  of  the  black-cap, 
comes  several  days  before  the  females ;  they 
are  very  easily  caught,  and  the  lynx-eyed, 
quick-eared  bird-catchers  are  immediately 
on  the  watch,  so  that  they  may  secure  them 
before  the  arrival  of  their  mates ;  for  it  is  a 
sad  truth  that  if  a  male  nightingale  be 
taken  after  his  song  has  won  for  him  a 
partner,  he  hardly  ever  survives  in  a  cage  ; 
he  dies  broken-hearted. — Some  Companion, 
1853. 

621.  Theee  aee  about  40,000  words  in 
the  French  language:  of  these  20,000  are 
almost  useless,  10,000  more  are  too  pedantic 
for  common  use,  and  with  10,000  a  man 
might  become  a  Rousseau,  a  Voltaire,  or  a 
Lesage,  if  he  had  imagination  in  his  nature, 
and  perseverance  in  his  habits. — London 
Jour  naif  1853. 

622.  The  Eee  for  searching  parish-regis- 
ters is  Is.  for  the  first  year,  and  6d.  for 
succeeding  year.  2s.  6d.  is  the  usual  fee  for 
a  copy  of  such  registers,  with  the  additional 
sum  for  the  search,  if  it  has  extended  over 
many  years.  The  shilling  is  generally  in- 
eluded  in  the  2s.  6d.  when  the  entry  is  easily 
found. — Some  Companion,  1853. 

623.  Naval  Cadetships  in  the  East 
India  Company's  service  are  obtained  through 
influence,  the  directors  in  Leadenhall-street, 
or  officials  of  high  rank. — London  Journal, 
1852. 

624-.  By  the  Statistics  op  Raileoad 
Accidents  in  England  and  France,  it  is 
shown  that  the  baggage -car  is  as  safe  as  any 
in  the  train,  and  the  most  unsafe  cars  are 
those  in  the  middle  of  the  train. — Some 
Companion,  1853. 

625.  The  Indian  Cavaley  Regiments 
are  generally  about  700  strong. — London 
Journal,  1851. 

626.  The  Ignis  Fatuijs  is  occasioned  by 
an  ascent  from  the  ground  of  phosphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  decomposed  from  animal  and 
vegetable  remains,  whose  own  motions  ignite 
it  in  the  air.  It  is  vulgarly  called  Will  o' 
the  Wisp,  or  Jack  o'  Lantern. — Some 
Companion,  1853. 

627.  To  peove  a  Breach  of  Peomise 
OF  Maeeiaoe,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
promise  should  be  in  writing.  Tlie  action 
can  be  sustained  by  the  evidence  of  compe- 
tent witnesses. — London  Journal,  1856. 


628.  Foee-shoetening-  is  an  artistic 
term  used  in  painting,  signifying  the  art  of 
correctly  conveying  to  the  mind  the  impres- 
sion of  the  entire  length  of  an  object,  when 
represented  as  viewed  in  an  oblique  or 
receding  position. — Some  Companion,  1853. 

629.  The  woed  Saesapaeilla,  or  ra- 
ther zarzaparilla,  is  the  Spanish  term  for  a 
thorny  vine. — London  Journal,  1852. 

630.  The  Lamps  used  on  Raiways  are 
of  three  colours. — Med  to  signify  danger 
Green  to  denote  caution;  and  White  to 
indicate  safety.  Or,  as  applied  to  trains  in 
motion,  ivhite  implies,  full  speed  may  be 
maintained;  green,  proceed  slowly;  red, 
stop. — Some  Companion,  1853. 

631.  The  distance  between  Cronstadt 
and  St.  Petersburg  is  about  twenty  miles. 
— London  Journal,  1851. 

632.  HoLBOEN-HiLL  has  a  rise  of  one  in 
eighteen;  Ludgate,  but  one  in  thirty-six; 
less  than  one  in  twelve  requires  the  wheels 
to  be  locked. — Some  Companion,  1853. 

633.  Umbeellas  weee  fiest  used  in 
the  east.  We  believe  they  were  first  im- 
ported into  Europe  from  China  or  Persia. 
In  both  these  countries  they  have  been  in 
use  for  ages. — London  Journal,  1850. 

634.  The  total  cost  of  the  Britannia 
tubular  bridge  was  £601,865.  —  Some 
Companion,  1853. 

635.  The  Distance  to  Constantino- 
ple, by  sea,  from  Spithead,  is  as  follows  : — 

Miles. 


Spithead  to  Gibraltar  1363 

Gibraltar  to  Malta  1167 

Malta  to  Gallipoli   847 

Gallipoli  to  Constantinople   130 

Total  3507 

FEOM  CON-STANTINOPLE  TO 

Odessa    390 

Varna   174 

Sebastopol   350 

Batoum  660 

prom:  SEBASTOPOL  TO 

St.  Mcholai   460 

Azov   420 

Odessa   193 

SuUna  Mouth  of  the  Danube   195 

— London  Journal,  1856. 


636.  HouES  OF  Sleep. — The  hours  of 
sleep  must  be  regulated  by  the  constitution. 
Some  old  rhyme  says  : 

"  Nature  requires  five, 
Custom  gives  seven ; 
Laziness  takes  nine, 
And  Wickedness  eleven.'* 
— Some  Companion,  1853. 
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637.  The  Distance  FEOii  London,  or 
rather  Spithead,  to  St.  Petersburg  and  Con- 
stantinople, are  as  follows  : — 

LONDON  TO  ST.  PETEESBTJEG. 

Miles. 

By  the  North  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Finland  1750 

By  railway  and  road,  through  Prussia  1877 

LONDON  TO  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

From  Spithead  by  Sea  3507 

Through  France,  from  Marseilles  2567 

Through  Vienna,  by  railway  and  road  2181 

Through  Vienna,  and  from  Gulf  of  Venice... 2926 
The  distance  by  sea  from  Spithead  to  Odessa 
is  3200  miles. 

— London  Journal,  1856. 

638.  Certificate  of  a  Gretna-geeen 
MAEEiAaE. — The  following,  which  1  copy 
from  the  original  document  in  my  posses- 
sion, may  perhaps  complete  the  answers 
given  in  last  Saturday's  supplement  to  the 
queries  by  Mr.  Wynter  in  the  supplement 
preceding : — 

"  This  is  to  certify,  to  all  persons  whom  it  may 
concern,  that  J.  Duffell  and  Ann  Barber,  both  of 
the  county  of  Oxford,  both  came  before  me  de- 
claring themselves  single  persons,  and  were  law- 
fully joined  together  by  the  laws  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland.  Gi\en  under  my  hand,  at 
Springfield,  near  Gretna-green ;  as  witness  my 
hand,  this  26th  day  of  March,  1801. 

*'  J.  Duffell. 

"  Ann  Baeber.  "Joseph  Paslet. 

"  Witness,  James  Reid.  " 
The  certificate  is  surmounted  by  a  thistle 
in  full  bloom,  and  is  printed  in  italics,  with 
blank  spaces  left  for  filling  up.  The  one 
before  me  was  filled  up  by  Mr.  Dufiell ;  as 
Joseph  Pasley,  it  is  quite  evident,  from  his 
wretched  signature,  had  some  difficulty  in 
writing  his  own  name. — C.  F.,  Museum, 
Deddington. — Illustrated  News,  1856. 

639.  Kent  is  the  oldest  and  principal 
kingdom  of  the  Heptarchy.  It  is  still  re- 
presented by  the  Rengst,  or  white  horse,  in 
allusion  to  the  name  of  Hengist,  who  led 
the  Saxons  into  Britain. — Home  Com- 
panion, 1853. 

610.  Bells  in  Moscow.— Dr.  Lyall  says 
that  there  are  thirty-three  bells  in  the  tower 
of  Ivan  Velekii,  or  Great  John,  Moscow,  the 
smallest  of  ten  of  which  weighs  7,0001bs. 
English,  and  the  largest  121,2891bs.  The 
great  bell  of  Moscow,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  weighs  10,000  poods,  equal  to 
360,0001b3.  English. —  London  Journal, 
1855. 

641.  The  Russian  Empire. — The  whole 
area  of  the  four  great  continents  is  only  a 
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I'ittle  over  30,000,000,  of  square  miles,  di- 
vided as  follows  : — 

Europe   2,749,319 

Asia   10,257,487 

Africa   8,500,000 

America   9,153,000 

The  area  of  the  Russian  empire  is  not  more 
than  one-fourth,  and  of  this  fourth  a  large 
portion  is  made  up  of  soil  which  grows  more 
icebergs  to  an  acre  than  potatoes.  Russian 
America  is  not  worth  a  shilling  a  square 
mile,  while  the  single  State  of  Ohio  grows 
more  bread-stufis  than  all  the  immense  re- 
gion which  Nicholas  owns  on  the  continent 
of  Asia. — Home  Companion,  1853. 

642.  The  last  general  proclamation  of 
peace  was  issued  in  1815. — London  Journal, 
1855. 

643.  The  dimensions  op  St.  Paul's, 
compared  with  that  of  St.  Peter's,  are,  ac- 
cording to  the  Parentalia,  as  follows : — 

St.  Paul's.      St.  Peter's. 

Length,  within   500   669ft. 

Greatest  breadth   223   442 

Height   340   432 

— Home  Companion,  1856. 

644.  Unlucky  Friday. — The  idea  of 
Friday  being  an  unlucky  day  originated  in 
its  being  the  day  of  the  Crucifixion.  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion  was  killed  on  a  Friday,  and 
that  strengthened  the  superstition  in  the 
English  mind. — London  Journal,  1856. 

645.  Hops  were  introduced  into  Eng- 
land about  1524,  and  the  circumstance  is 
thus  noticed  by  an  old  writer  : — 

"  Hops,  reformation,  bays  and  beer. 
Came  into  England  all  in  one  year." 
— Home  Companion,  1853. 

646.  Her  Majesty  never  corresponds 
with  a  subject  under  the  rank  of  a  peer  or 
minister  of  state. — London  Journal,  1852. 

647.  Adam  Smith  stated  that  no  one 
ought  to  pay  more  than  one-eigMh  of  his 
income  in  rent. — Home  Companion,  1853. 

648.  The  Sweeps'  festival  on  1st  of 
May  is  a  relic  of  the  old  Saxon  merriment 
on  that  day.  The  learned  say  their  chorus 
of  Hey  derry  down "  was  the  burden  of 
the  chorus  of  the  Druid  priests  when  they 
danced  round  the  oak.  But  philosophers 
are  all  rich  in  surmise.  —  London  Journal, 
1852. 

649.  FRUTTEKBURa,  a  mine  in  Bohemia, 
one  thousand  yards  below  the  earth's  sur- 
face. This  we  believe  is  the  deepest  in  the 
world. — Home  Companion,  1853, 
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650.  Powers  oe  an  Administratrix. — 
Being  the  administratix,  you  can  sell  all 
the  personal  property,  mcluding  leaseholds, 
but  not  the  freehold  property ;  that  will  go 
to  your  eldest  son,  and  he  can  take  posses- 
sion at  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Out  of 
the  personal  property  you  are  entitled  to 
one-third ;  the  rest  is  divisible  among  all 
your  children. — London  Journal,  1856. 

651.  Indian  Ink  is  a  misnomer.  It  is 
manufactured  in  China  intirely  from  lamp- 
black and  gluten,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  musk  to  give  it  a  more  agreeable 
odour. — Some  Companion,  1853. 

652.  Bloomsbury-square  owesitsorigin 
to  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  the  father  of 
the  virtuous  Lady  Rachel  Russell. — Lon- 
don Journal,  1856. 

653.  The  First  Monument  erected  in 
St.  Paul's  was  that  of  Howard. — Some 
Companion,  1853. 

654.  A  Father  oan  be  Compelled  to 
pay  for  reasonable  necessaries  supplied  for 
a  son  under  age.  But  where  the  son 
resides  at  home,  special  circumstances  must 
be  proved,  such  as  the  son  not  being  pro- 
perly provided  with  clothing,  &c. — London 
Journal,  1852. 

655.  Writer  in  Scotland  is  a  term  of 
nearly  the  same  meaning  as  attorney  in 
England,  and  is  generally  applied  to  all  legal 
practitioners  who  do  not  belong  to  the  bar, 
although  it  has  of  late  become  customary  to 
substitute  for  it  the  term  solicitor. — Some 
Companion,  1853. 

656.  A  Woman  becomes  op  Age  at 
twenty-one  years,  the  sovereign  alone  ex- 
cepted, and  eighteen  years  is  the  limit  as- 
signed to  her  minority. — London  Journal, 
1852. 

657.  The  Art  op  Making  Paper 
Hangings  was  copied  from  the  Chinese, 
among  whom  it  has  been  practised  from 
time  immemorial. — Some  Companion,  1853. 

658.  The  Battle  op  St.  Vincent  was 
fought  on  the  14th  of  February,  1797.— 
London  Journal,  1856. 

659.  Douglas  Jerrold  was  born  at 
Sheerness,  about  the  year  1805. — Some 
Companion,  1853. 

660.  A  Husband  is  liable  for  the  debts 
his  wife  may  have  contracted  previous  to 
marriage,  provided  they  are  not  barred  by 
the  statute  of  limitations. — London  Journal, 
1856. 


661.  It  was  Richard  I.  who  changed 
the  title  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  London 
from  Bailiff  to  that  of  Mayor. — Some  Com-  i 
pantoyl,  1856.  ^ 

662.  The  Distance  between  Moscow  : 
and  Sebastopol  is  about  1,800  miles. — Lon-  \ 
don  Journal,  1855. 

663.  The  Ericsson  caloric  ship  is  1,903  ] 
tons  register ;  her  length,  250  feet,  with  \ 
26  feet  6  inches  depth  of  hold,  and  40  feet  | 
breadth  of  beam.— ^ome  Companion,  1853.  ; 

664.  The  Band -men  on  board  large  \ 
merchant  ships  have  to  perform  other  | 
duties  than  playing  on  their  trumpets  or  • 
drums.  In  a  difficulty,  "  all  hands  lend  a  \ 
hand.^'  The  custom  of  wearing  rings  on 
the  fingers  is  a  relic  of  barbarism,  rapidly  i 
becoming  exclusively  confined  to  gents  and  ■ 
swell-mobs-men. — London  Journal,  1852. 

665.  Neither  a  Woman  nor  a  minor  \ 
can  be  outlawed. — Some  Companion,  1853. 

666.  General  Foy,  the  famous  orator,  1 
died  in  1825 ;  his  funeral  was  very  grand.  | 
Talma  died  in  1826. — London  Journal,  \ 
1852.  1 

667.  The  Jews'-harp  is  so  called  pro-  i 
bably  as  a  corruption  of  Jaws-harp. — Some 
Companion,  1853.  j 

668.  The  Uniyersities  op  Oxpord  \ 
AND  Cambridge  are  very  ancient.  In  the  : 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  Oxford  boasted  of  30,000 
students.  But  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  i 
Edward  III.  that  both  colleges  were  per- 
manently established.  Eton  School  was  i 
founded  by  Henry  VI. ;  Westminster  School,  ' 
by  Queen  Elizabeth.  London  University  \ 
College  was  founded  in  1828 ;  King's  ^ 
College,  in  1832. — Loyidon  Journal,  1856. 

669.  Europe  consumes  six  millions'  worth  , 
of  gold  and  silver  annually  for  plate,  jewel-  i 
lery,  and  ornaments.  Gold  coin  wastes  a  ; 
half  per  cent,  in  sixteen  years'  wear,  and  \ 
silver  from  two  to  five  per  cent. — Some  i 
Companion,  1853.  i 

670.  Goods  Pledged  to  a  Pawnbroker  j 
may  be  redeemed  any  time  previous  to  their  i 
being  sold,  but  the  custom  is  to  consider  ; 
them  forfeited  after  the  lapse  of  a  year  ! 
and  a  day.  Pawnbrokers  are  bound  to  ' 
render  an  account  of  the  goods  disposed  of  by  i 
them  at  a  public  auction. — London  Journal,  ' 
1856. 

671.  Violins  were  invented  in  1477,  and  , 
introduced  here  by  Charles  II. — Some  Com-  ' 
panion,  1853.  '\ 
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672.  A  Codicil  to  a  Will  must  be 
signed  and  attested  with  the  same  for- 
mality and  strictness  as  the  will  itself. — 
London  Journal,  1853. 

673.  Officees  who  have  actually  served 
twenty-one  years  in  India,  or  twenty-five 
years,  including  three  years  for  a  furlough, 

I  are  allowed  to  retire  on  the  full  pay  of  their 
\  respective  ranks. — Some  Companion,  1853. 

674.  Maeeiages  Celebeated  at 
Geetna  Geeex  are  still  legal,  because,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  England,  marriages 

i  held  to  be  legal  in  another  country,  even 
were  it  a  pagan  nation,  are  lawful  in  this. — 
London  Journal,  1856. 

675.  FEA^'CIS  Eotjsseau,  a  native  of 
Auxerre,  who  travelled  a  long  time  in  Persia, 
Pegu,  and  other  parts  of  the  East  Indies, 
and  who,  in  1692,  resided  at  St.  Domingo, 
was  the  inventor  of  sealing-wax. — Home 
Companion,  1853. 

676.  The  cost  of  an  Ensign's  Com- 
mission in  a  regiment  of  the  line  is  about 
£450. — London  Journal,  1856. 

I  677.  HuNGEEFOED  Maeket  takcs  its 
name  from  occupying  the  site  of  Hunger- 
ford-inn,  the  ancient  town  residence  of  the 

,  Hungerford  family.  —  Home  Companion, 

j  1853. 

678.  Situations  in  the  Customs  are  in 
I  the  gifts  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury. — 

London  Journal,  1856. 

679.  The  annual  yalue  of  the  iron 
and  coal  raised  in  this  country,  is  about 
20,000,000  sterling.  —  Home  Companion, 
1853. 

680.  The  custom  of  Kissing  under  the 
mistletoe  at  Christmas  is  of  Druidical  origin. 
We  have  no  very  great  desire  to  have  such 
pagan  observances  perpetuated.  But  we  are 
sadly  uninventive  in  the  way  of  mirth  in 
this  utilitarian  age.  Our  Christmas  panto- 
mimes are  doleful  tragedies. — London  Jour- 
nal, 1856. 

681.  The  Cocked  Hat  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  was  considered  as  a  mark 
of  gentility,  and  as  a  distinction  from  the 
lower  orders,  who  wore  round  hats. — Home 
Companion,  1853. 

682.  A  Pope's  Bull  means  a  rescript  or 
command  issued  by  the  Pope. — London 
Journal,  1852. 

683.  The  Exile  of  Eein"  was  written 
by  Thomas  Campbell,  and  not  by  Thomas 
Moore. — Home  Companion,  1853. 


681.  A  paeent  can  exercise  no  legiti- 
mate controul  over  a  married  daughter  above 
sixteen  years  of  age.  We  must,  however, 
say,  that  the  law  on  the  point  is  uncertain. 
All  cases  of  the  kind  are  controlled  by  the 
peculiar  circumstances  attending  them. — 
London  Journal,  1856. 

685.  The  sofa  is  a  name  derived  from 
Sophi,  a  title  given  to  the  Emperor  of 
Persia. — Home  Companion,  1853. 

686.  The  new  Houses  of  Paeliament 
were  commenced  in  1840.  WicklifFe  trans- 
lated the  Bible  into  English  in  the  reign  of 
Eichard  III.  It  was  a  great  undertaking, 
and  was  the  commencement  of  the  Eeforma- 
tion  ill  England. — London  Journal,  1856. 

687.  Peoctees. — In  order  to  prevent 
the  over  stocking  of  the  profession,  it  is  a  rule 
among  proctors  that  no  one  shall  have  more 
than  one  articled  clerk  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  premium  is  much  larger  than  is 
commonly  paid  to  an  attorney ;  it  is  fre- 
quently as  high  as  £1,000. — Home  Com- 
panion, 1853. 

688.  EoMAN  Beass  Coins  with  por- 
traits of  the  emperors  may  be  purchased 
from  sixpence  to  one  shilling  each.  Silver 
Eomans  generally  realise  2s.  6d. — London 
Journal,  1856. 

689.  Templeton  often  sung  with  Mali- 
bran. — Home  Companion,  1853. 

690.  Gold,  Silvee,  oe  Bank  of  Eng- 
land notes  constitute  a  legal  tender.  If 
£100  19s.  ll£d.  had  to  be  paid,  the  tender, 
to  be  good,  should  be  £100  in  gold,  or  bank 
paper,  half  a  sovereign,  nine  shillings,  and 
ten  pence  in  silver,  one  penny,  and  three 
farthings. — London  Journal,  1852. 

691.  A  FULL  ADMIEAL  rauks  with  a 
general,  and  an  admiral  who  is  actually  the 
commander-in-chief  of  a  fleet,  with  a  lield- 
marshal. — Home  Companion,  1853. 

692.  Knock-Knees.  —  A  double-armed 
crutch  worn  between  the  knees  when 
sitting  and  in  bed  will,  with  young  persons, 
cure  the  deformity  of  knocked-knees. — 
London  Journal,  1855. 

693.  A  COLONEL  is  the  highest  in  rank  of 
those  called  field-officers,  and  is  immediately 
subordinate  to  a  general  of  division.  The 
price  of  a  commission,  as  lieutenant  in  the 
Horse  Guards,  would  be  about  £1,600 ;  that 
of  a  lieutenancy  in  a  regiment  of  the  line, 
£700. — Home  Companion,  1855. 

D  ' 
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694.  The  Russian  fleet  in  the  harbour 
of  Sebastopol  consisted,  before  the  battle  of 
the  Alma,  of  5  ships  of  the  line  of  120  guns 
each,  8  of  84  guns,  1  of  80  guns,  4  frigates 
of  60  guns,  and  5  corvettes  and  brigs  of  18 
and  20  guns  each.  In  all,  23  sail,  mounting 
2,200  guns. — London  Journal,  1851. 

695.  The  lyre  and  the  harp  resemble 
each  other,  and  are  used  synonymously. 
The  lyre  of  the  Greeks  was  similar  to  the 
harp  of  the  moderns. — Some  Companion, 
1853. 

696.  An  Apprentice  under  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  cannot  be  compelled  to 
serve  either  in  the  militia,  or,  if  pressed,  in 
the  royal  navy. — London  Journal,  1856. 

697.  Richard  Cobden  was  born  in  1800 
at  Midhurst,  Sussex.  In  his  early  youth 
he  occupied  a  situation  in  a  London  ware- 
house; we  cannot  tell  you  where. — Home 
Companion,  1853. 

698.  One  half  of  the  personal  pro- 
perty of  an  intestate  dying  without  chil- 
dren goes  to  his  widow. — London  Journal, 
1856. 

699.  Obstruction  to  Rats.  —  Roman 
cement,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
coarse  sand  and  water,  and  applied  to  walls 
and  floors,  forms  an  effectual  barrier  against 
rats. — Some  Companion,  1853. 

700.  Marriages  between  all  degrees  of 
cousins  are  legal. — London  Journal,  1856. 

701.  Slates  of  both  sexes  were  publicly 
sold  in  England  near  the  close  of  the  four- 
teenth century. — Some  Companion,  1856. 

702.  The  Goods  of  a  Lodger  who 
has  decamped  leaving  rent  in  arrear  should 
be  distrained  upon  by  a  broker,  not  sold  by 
the  landlord. — London  Journal,  1856. 

703.  Portsmouth  Doce:yard  is  the 
largest ;  it  covers  one  hundred  acres ;  Ply- 
mouth ninety-six ;  Woolwich,  thirty-six. — 
Some  Companion,  1853. 

704.  The  Engagement  between  the 
Shannon  and  Chesapeake  occurred  on  the 
1st  June,  1813.  The  war  with  America  broke 
out  in  1812. — London  Journal,  1856. 

705.  One  Twentieth  of  the  population 
in  Prance  is  considered  as  poor,  and  one- 
sixth  in  the  United  Kingdom.  —  Some 
Companion,  1853. 

706.  The  Marriage  of  Minors  with- 
out the  consent  of  parents  or  guardians  can 
be  annulled  by  an  ecclesiastical  court. — 
London  Journal^  1855. 


707.  The  Reformation  of  the  Ca- 
lendar took  place  by  statute  24  George  II., 
c.  23  ;  by  which  the  legal  year  was  ordered 
to  commence  on  the  1st  of  January,  1753. 
— Some  Companion,  1853. 

708.  The  oft-quoted  truism,  "There 
is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  man,"  &c.,  is  from 
Shakspere. — London  Journal,  1852. 

709.  In  the  Formation  of  a  Single 
Locomotiye  Steam-Engine  there  are  no 
fewer  than  5,416  pieces  to  be  put  together, 
and  these  require  to  be  as  accurately  ad- 
justed as  the  works  of  a  watch.  Every 
watch  consists  of  at  least  202  pieces,  em- 
ploying probably  215  persons,  distributed 
among  forty  trades,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
tool-makers  for  all  these. — Some  Com- 
panion, 1855. 

710.  To  Procure  an  Appointment  in 
THE  Indian  Merchant  "Nayy,  you  must 
apply  to  the  owners  of  the  vessels.  Yery 
probably  they  will  refer  you  to  the  chief 
officer — the  captain :  then  you  are  in  the 
right  line  of  gaming  your  end. — London 
Journal,  1852. 

711.  The  sum  expended  in  England 
for  shoes  alone  is  immense,  being  about 
£8,000,000.— ^ome  Companion,  1853. 

712.  What  Logicians  term  a  redietio 
ad  ahsurdum  is  an  attempt  to  refute  a 
doctrine  by  tracing  the  absurd  consequences 
that  must  flow  from  it.  You  reduce  it  to 
an  absurdity. — London  Journal,  1852. 

713.  The  first  recorded  novels  are 
the  Milesian  tales  of  Aristides. — Some  Com- 
panion, 1823. 

714.  Dumb-bells  should  not  exceed 
four  pounds  in  weight,  but  it  is  preferable 
to  commence  with  lighter  ones,  and  increase 
the  weight  as  the  muscles  of  the  arms  and 
chest  become  stronger. — London  Journal, 
1852. 

715.  The  Hair  of  Men  more  commonly 
fall  off  than  that  of  women,  and  they  be- 
come bald  from  the  greater  excitement  of 
the  brain  which  their  pursuits  occasion. — 
Some  Companion,  1853. 

716.  The  word  "  Habendum  "  signifies 
to  have,  to  take,  to  hold,  to  possess ;  and  in 
a  deed  is  that  portion  of  it  which  contains 
the  terms  on  which  the  grant  is  to  be  held 
— whether  for  life,  for  years,  or  for  ever. — 
London  Journal,  1852. 

717.  Atmospheric  Tides  are  certain 
periodical  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  simi- 
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iar  to  those  of  the  ocean,  and  produced 
from  nearly  the  same  causes ;  of  this  de- 
scription are  the  equinoctial  gales.  —  Some 
Companion,  1853. 

718.  The  Lowest  Statuee  in  the  Life 
Guards  is  six  feet ;  in  the  Dragoon  Guards, 
five  feet  ten  inches. — London  Journal^ 
1852. 

719.  The  ttill  A^^rNTAL  pay  of  a  mid- 
shipman in  the  British  navy  is  £31  5s.  8d. 
— Home  Companion,  1853. 

720.  — A  Master  can  only  require  from 
an  apprentice  reasonable  houi*s  of  servitude. 
It  is  well  that  masters  are  strict  with  their 
boys,  for  the  latter  are  apt  to  run  riot  and 
neglect  their  duty ;  but  too  much  strictness 
is  injurious  and  cruel.  No  conscientious 
master  will  allow  his  in-door  apprentice  to 
stay  out  late  at  night. — London  Journal, 
1856. 

721.  No  CANDIDATE  can  be  admitted  into 
the  Royal  Military  College  who  labours 
under  any  difficulty  of  articulation,  or  under 
any  other  bodily  or  organic  defect,  which 
may  appear  to  incapacitate  him  for  her  Ma- 
jesty's service. — Home  Companion,  1853. 

722.  A  Wife  under  no  circumstances  can 
be  liable  for  her  husband's  debts,  although 
he  may  have  gone  abroad,  but  all  his  avail- 
able property  in  this  country  may  be  seized 
to  discharge  them. — London  Journal,  1856. 

723.  The  expense  of  providing  cake, 
wedding  cakes,  gloves,  and  carriages  for  the 
bride  and  her  friends,  rests  with  her  family. 
If  the  bridegroom  is  at  home,  he,  of  course, 
pays  all  courtesies  to  those  who  call ;  the 
bride  usually  cuts  the  cake. — Home  Com- 
panion, 1853. 

724.  The  payment  of  the  Rent  in  the 
presence  of  the  witnesses  will  operate  as  asuf- 
ficent  receipt,  so  long  as  either  of  them  can 
be  found  to  give  evidence  of  such  payment, 
but  it  would  be  better  that  a  written  receipt 
should  have  been  taken,  and  such  should  be 
adopted  in  future. —  Weekli/  Dispatch,  1856. 

725.  Flanders,  Holland,  and  Eng- 
land were  the  first  to  furnish  leather  hang- 
ings, ornamented  by  gilding  and  silvering, 
and  these  wore  used  at  Paris.  Venice  and 
Malines  were  justly  celebrated  for  their- 
perfection  in  the  art ;  and  after  these  ranked 
Lille,  Brussels,  and  Bologna. — Home  Com- 
panion, 1853. 

726.  PsrcHE  is  pronounced  Sykee. — Lon- 
don Journal,  1852. 


727.  The  Balm  of  Gilead,  or  balsam 
of  Mecca,  is  the  dried  juice  of  a  small  tree 
or  shrub  growing  in  Syria.  It  has  a  warm 
aromatic  taste,  and  exquisitely  aromatic 
smell.  It  is  very  scarce,  and  is  seldom 
brought  to  this  country  except  as  a  curiosity. 
— Home  Companion,  1853. 

728.  The  dispeoportion  between  the 
number  of  Men  and  Women  in  England 
was  never  as  3  to  1.  In  1851,  the  number 
of  women  in  England  and  Wales  was 
9,160,180,  and  the  number  of  men  8,762,588. 
In  1841,  the  numbers  were  of  women 
8,138,314,  and  of  males  7,773,411.  Ten 
years  earlier  the  number  of  males  in  Eng- 
land   w\as    6,375,394,    and    of  females 

Weekly  Lispatch,lS^6. 

729.  Spirits  of  Wine  was  discovered  by 
the  alchemists  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century ;  but  ages  elapsed  before 
the  process  of  making  it  become  practised 
as  an  art. — Home  Companion,  1853. 

730.  The  Executors  are  bound  to 
furnish  a  proper  account  of  the  testator^s 
estate,  and  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  thereof 
to  the  cestui  que  trust,  although  the  latter 
are  under  age,  and  if  they  neglect  or  refuse 
to  do  so,  they  may  be  compelled  by  proceed- 
ings in  Chancery. —  Weekli/  Dispatch,  1856. 

731.  The  name  Isinglass  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Dutch  word  hyzenhlas,  which 
signifies  air-bladder,  being  compounded  of 
the  verb  hyzen,  to  hoist,  and  the  substan- 
tive l)las,  a  bladder. — Home  Companion, 
1853. 

732.  The  Price  of  a  Mason's  Labour 
when  the  present  St.  Paul's  was  built  was 
from  8d.  to  Is.  a  day  according  to  his  skill. 
Even  so  late  as  1725  the  magistracy  set  the 
pay  of  agricultural  labourers  at  lOd.  to  Is., 
and  masons,  carpenters,  and  the  like  sort  of 
artificers,  were  limited  to  Is.  per  day. — 
Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

733.  Sibyls  were  certain  women  of  anti- 
quity who  pretended  to  be  endowed  with  a 
prophetic  spirit.  They  resided  in  various 
parts  of  Persia,  Greece,  and  Italy,  and  were 
consulted  on  all  important  occasions. — ■ 
— Home  Companion,  1853. 

734.  A  CANDIDATE  for  a  place  as  letter- 
carrier  must  be  more  than  25  years  of  age, 
and  find  sureties  for  his  honesty  in  £80. 
All  the  men  in  the  Post-office  are  now  re- 
quir'  1  to  work  hard. —  Weekly  Dispatch, 
1856. 
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735.  A  Sponge  is  an  animal,  and  the 
dried  sponge  is  only  the  skeleton  of  what  it 
was  when  living. — Some  Companion,  1853. 

736.  The  Child  of  English  Paeents 
born  in  Paris  is  not  deemed  an  alien. — 
Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

737.  It  is  not  absolutely  essential 
that  the  words  "I  deliver  this  as  my  act  and 
deed/'  should  be  uttered  by  the  execut- 
ing party  to  a  deed.  It  is  the  usual 
practice,  but  any  less  formal  mode  by 
which  the  party  signifies  his  intention  to 
deliver  it,  will  be  effectual. — Home  Com- 
panion, 1853. 

738.  All  creditoeS  of  insolvents  whose 
individual  debts  amount  to  £5  are  entitled 
to  notice  of  the  insolvent's  intention  to  take 
the  benefit  of  the  Insolvent  Debtors'  Act, 
whether  for  protection  from  arrest  or  other- 
wise.—  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

739.  The  Minnesingers  were  the  Ger- 
man lyric  poets  of  the  middle  ages,  whose 
name  arose  from  love  being  the  chief  subject 
of  their  poems,  the  ancient  German  word 
minne  being  used  to  denote  a  pure  and 
faithful  love. — Home  Companio7i,  1853. 

740.  In  England  1  child  in  20  illegiti- 
mate. In  Herefordshire,  and  Shropshire, 
and  Lancashire,  the  proportion  is  unfortu- 
nately greater,  being  1  in  13.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  proportion  is  only  1  in 
32  in  Cornwall,  1  in  30  in  Bedford,  1  in  38 
in  Middlesex,  and  1  in  40  in  Surrey.  In 
Wales  there  is  here  and  there  as  great  a 
disproportion.  In  Radnor  1  child  in  7  is 
illegitimate,  and  in  Merioneth  1  in  34.  In 
Prance  the  proportion  is  1  in  13. —  Weekly 
Dispatch,  1856. 

741.  Private  Printing  Offices. — 
Several  distinguished  individuals  have  had 
private  printing-offices  of  their  own ;  as,  for 
instance,  Horace  Walpole,  at  Strawberry- 
hill  ;  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  at  Lee  Priory, 
and  the  late  Earl  Stanhope,  at  Chevening, 
Kent. — Home  Companion,  1853. 

742.  The  Marriage  with  the  De- 
ceased Wife's  Sister  being  absolutely 
void,  you  may  marry  again  during  her  life- 
time without  fear  of  an  indictment  for 
bigamy,  provided  the  marriage  with  the 
wife's  sister  did  not  take  place  before  the 
1st  of  September,  1835,  up  to  which  time 
all  such  marriages  were  legalised  by  the  Act 
then  passed. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

743.  Jean  Paul  Richter  was  a  Ge^  .lan ; 


his  works  are  numerous,  though  generally 
in  the  form  of  romances  written  with  much 
singularity  of  style,  and  treating  of  abstruse 
questions  in  philosophy. — Home  Companion, 
1853. 

744.  Abraham  Thornton  was  not  con- 
victed of  the  murder  of  Mary  Ashford.  He 
appealed  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  to 
have  his  wager  of  battle.  The  Court  al- 
lowed the  right,  and  the  brother  of  the 
young  woman  who  had  been  murdered,  not 
feeling  himself  justified  in  accepting  the 
challenge,  the  murderer  was  discharged. 
The  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  were  reported  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  17th  of  April,  1^1^.— Weekly  Dispatch, 
1856. 

745.  The  Standard  of  Weights  was 
originally  taken  from  the  ears  of  wheat, 
whence  the  lowest  denomination  of  weights 
we  have  is  still  called  a  grain,  &c. — Home 
Companion,  1853. 

746.  One  Hundred  a- Year  from  glebe 
land  and  £100  a-year  from  freehold  land 
are  not  equivalents.  One  is  a  mere  life  an- 
nuity, the  other  an  annuity  for  ever.  A 
change  in  the  law  allowing  a  money  quali- 
fication for  £300  a-year  was  proposed;  but 
we  do  not  know  whether  it  obtained  the 
sanction  of  Parliament.  An  absolute  rever- 
sion to  £300  a-year  from  land  was  always 
deemed  sufficient. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

747.  The  Population  of  Europe  per 
square  mile  is  : — Sweden,  14  ;  Turkey,  36 ; 
Poland,  52 ;  Spain,  63 ;  and  United  King- 
dom, 152 ;  France,  154 ;  Italy,  172 ;  and 
Holland,  224. — Home  Companion,  1853. 

748.  The  Duty  on  Goods  imported  into 
Liverpool  is  so  large,  that  the  value  in  one 
quarter  is  estimated  at  £10,000,000.  Cot- 
ton is  duty  free,  but  the  Liverpool  town 
dues  are  2d.  per  bale  of  the  average  value  of 
£10,— Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

749.  The  Phcenicians  were  the  first 
navigators,  and  sailed  in  all  seas. — Home 
Companion,  1853. 

750.  The  Wearing  Apparel  and 
Tools  in  trade  not  in  actual  use  may  be 
distrained  for  rent,  as  also  the  chests  con- 
taining the  same. —  Weekly  Dispatch, 
1856. 

751.  The  First  Tragedy  in  English  was 
"  Gorboduc,  or  Ferrex  and  Porrex,"  in  1561 ; 
and  the  first  comedy,  the  "Supposes/'  in 
1566. — Home  Companion,  1853. 
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752.  The  Childeen  of  Scottish 
Parents  residing  in  the  metropolis,  who 
have  received  parish  relief,  are  inadmissible 
to  the  Caledonian  School. —  WeeMy  Dis- 
patch, 1856. 

753.  Eka  and  Period. — Much  confu- 
sion frequently  occurs  in  the  use  of  the 
terms  era  and  period  among  chronologers. 
Era  is  any  indefinite  time,  period  is  a  time 
included  between  two  dates.  The  beginning 
and  end  of  the  periods  are  epochs,  though, 
generally  speaking,  epoch  is  confined  to 
events  of  some  distinction. — Some  Coin- 
panion,  1853. 

754.  Begging  Letters  to  the  Queen. 
— It  is  useless  to  address  any  begging  letter 
to  her  Majesty,  for  she  is  not  half  so  rich 
as  several  of  her  Peers,  and  it  is  against 
the  rule  for  Royalty  to  accept  presents  from 
her  subjects. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

755.  Origin  of  the  Word  "Solecism." 
— Soli,  or  Pompeiopolis,  was  a  colony  of 
the  Athenians,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
in  time  forgetting  their  native  tongue,  spoke 
a  barbarous  language — hence,  anything  rude 
or  uncivilised  is  termed  a  solecism. — Home 
Companion,  1853. 

756.  It  is  always  required  that  a 
Baronet  shall  entail  property  to  the  amount 
of  £400  a  year  on  the  holder  of  the  title. — 
Weelcly  Dispatch,  1856. 

757.  To  ATTACH  Pigeons  to  a  Home. — 
The  best  method  is  to  commence  with  one 
or  two  pairs,  and  keep  them  shut  up  until 
they  have  produced  offspring ;  you  are  then 
sure  of  then-  attachment  to  the  place. — 
Home  Companion,  1853. 

758.  The  Metropolitan  Police-courts 
are  maintained  out  of  the  public  revenues, 
for  which  purpose  £49,000  was  drawn  in 
1855.  The  fines  and  fees  taken  at  the 
Police-courts  go  into  the  public  revenue. — 
Weelcly  Dispatch,  1856. 

759.  The  three  rules  given  by  the 
celebrated  John  Hunter  for  the  rearing  of 
healthy  children,  were,  "  plenty  of  milk, 
plenty  of  sleep,  and  plenty  of  fiannel." — 
Home  Companion,  1853. 

760.  Assize  of  Bread. — The  lowest  sum 
allowed  by  the  Lord  Mayor  for  the  manu- 
facture of  flour  into  bread  was  that  obtained 
by  the  statute  passed  in  1797,  which  says 
the  price  of  the  peck  loaf  may  be  fixed  either 
by  adding  14s.  to  the  price  of  the  quarter  of 
wheat  or  lis.  8d.  to  the  sack  of  flour. 


Previous  to  this  the  assize  of  bread  had  been 
fixed  for  40  years,  nob  by  reference  to  the 
sack  of  flour  but  only  to  the  price  of  wheat. 
The  sum  of  Is.  6d.  was  to  be  added  for 
grinding  and  baking  to  the  price  of  a  bushel 
of  wheat.  In  effect  this  gave  9s.  4d.  for 
manufacturing  a  sack  of  flour  into  bread,  or 
12s.  for  grinding  and  baking  a  quarter  of 
wheat,  which  was  estimated .  to  produce  80 
quartern  loaves. —  WeeMy  Dispatch,  1856. 

761.  Salmon-fishing  commences  on  the 
1st  of  February,  and  terminates  in  Septem- 
ber.— Home  Companion,  1853. 

762.  The  quotation  is  from  Pope's 
Epilogue  of  the  Satires  ;  it  is — "  Do  good 
by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame." — 
Family  Herald,  1852. 

763.  The  Goyernment  Life  Annuity 
Office  is  at  No.  19,  Old  Jewry.  Persons 
residing  in  the  country,  and  requiring  in- 
formation and  the  printed  forms,  may  write 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Government  Life 
Annuity  Office. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

764.  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Vice-President,  and  the  six 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  receive  in  all 
61,000  dollars,  or  £12,850  sterling—a  very 
different  amount  from  the  receipts  of  our 
governmental  functionaries.  -^Home  Com- 
panion, 1853. 

765.  Safety  of  Savings'  Banks.— A 
large  savings'  bank  is  necessarily  safe, 
because  there  is  a  considerable  surplus 
yearly  of  interest  allowed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, but  not  permitted  to  be  paid  to  the 
depositors,  and  this  surplus  accumulation, 
from  year  to  year  would  cover  any  probable 
defalcation.  The  number  of  clerks  tends 
to  prevent  fraud,  for  they  are  so  employed 
as  each  to  be  a  check  against  embezzlement 
by  the  cashier.  The  most  perfect  system  of 
checks  was  that  estabhshed  some  years  ago 
by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  at  the  Bishopsgate 
Savings'  Bank.  Mr.  Hutchinson  had  been 
a  country  banker,  and  Sir  Thomas  Baring 
would  not  permit  his  name  to  be  used  as 
patron  till  he  was  satisfied  that  such  a 
system  of  accounts  had  been  laid  down  as 
would  render  embezzlement  impossible. 
Since  his  death  this  system  has  been  par- 
tially abandoned,  as  involving  an  unneces- 
sary amount  of  labour,  and,  indeed,  it  would 
seem,  that  if  any  error  should  occur  in  the 
account  of  the  cashier,  and  three  persons 
must  of  necessity  each  discover  it,  the  secu- 
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rity  is  as  good  as  if  five  persons  must  each 
detect  the  flaw.  Mr.  Hutchinson's  system 
was  explained  in  a  tract,  a  copy  of  which 
was  given  to  every  new  director  to  show 
him  his  duties,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
several  clerks. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

766.  EoREiGHsr  Seamen  after  two  years' 
service  m  any  British  ships,  are  naturalised. 
— Some  Compomion,  1853. 

767.  CoTENT  -  G-AEDEN  Theatee  was 
built  in  1773,  enlarged  in  1792,  and  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1808.  It  was  rebuilt  ui 
ISOd.— Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

768.  The  Menai  Brid&e  is  1,600  feet 
long,  30  feet  wide,  and  100  feet  above  the 
water. — Some  Companion,  1853. 

769.  Boys  are  admitted  into  Christ's 
Hospital  at  7  years  of  age,  and  not  exceed- 
ing 10  years.  The  mode  of  admission  is  by 
a  letter  of  recommendation  from  one  of  the 
400  Governors.  About  150  of  these  receive 
a  notice  yearly  that  they  may  recommend 
a  boy,  and  a  committee  of  40  Governors 
examines  the  presentation  made.  The 
child  of  a  livery  servant  is  inadmissible.  An 
illegitimate  child  is  inadmissible.  A  de- 
formed or  diseased  child  is  inadmissible.  A 
child  related  to  the  Governor  presenting, 
however  remotely,  is  inadmissible.  A  child 
is  inadmissible  if  any  sum  of  money,  or  pipe 
of  wine,  &c.,  has  directly  or  indirectly  been 
given  for  the  presentation.  The  child  of  a 
customer  dealing  with  the  Governor  pre- 
senting is  inadmissible.  These  circum- 
stances are  all  inquired  about  as  to  every 
child  presented.  The  son  of  a  poor  clergy- 
man, or  a  surgeon,  a  banker's  clerk,  or  a 
respectable  shopkeeper  is  not  deemed  in- 
ehgible.  It  is  a  school  for  the  children  of  the 
middle  class,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
them  are  orphans. —  Weekly  Dispatch, 
1856. 

770.  The  eoyal  poeteaits  the  most 
multiplied  are  those  of  the  vain  Elizabeth, 
Charles  I.,  and  Louis  XIV.  They  are  incor- 
porated by  fiattery  as  saints,  angels,  gods, 
and  goddesses. — Home  Companion,  1853. 

771.  It  WOULD  take  about  £1,200  Three 
per  Cent.  Reduced  to  produce  £60  a  year 
for  a  male  aged  forty-three,  and  a  like  sum 
for  a  like  annuity  for  a  female.  The  latter 
would  get  £4  16s.  for  every  £93  money, 
and  the  male  £5  3s.  4d. —  Weekly  Dispatch, 
1856. 

772.  There  la  no  thunder  and  light- 


ning within  the  Arctic  circle. — Rome  Com- 
panion, 1853. 

773.  The  Lodger's  Goods  may  be  de- 
tained and  sold,  although  proof  be  given 
that  they  belong  to  such  lodger. —  Weekly 
Dispatch,  1856. 

774.  The  poor  under  the  Mosaic  Law 
were  entitled  to  the  tithe  of  every  third 
year ;  to  one-sixtieth  of  the  crops  of  every 
year ;  and  to  the  fuU  half  of  every  seventh 
year. — Some  Companion,  1853. 

775.  The  Lord  Mayor  op  London  is 
not  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Einsbury. — 
Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

776.  Metal  pins  were  not  known  in 
England  till  the  16th  century.  —  Some 
Companion,  1853. 

777.  The  Indenture  op  Apprentice- 
SHIP  need  not  be  prepared  by  an  attorney ; 
any  person  competent  to  do  so  is  at  liberty 
to  fill  up  the  common  printed  form,  but 
they  are  not  entitled  to  charge  for  so 
doing. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

778.  Volcanoes  appear  to  exist  near  a 
sea,  and  by  the  matter  they  eject  to  have 
some  communieation  with  it. — Some  Com* 
p  anion,  1853. 

779.  There  are  about  1,000  pupils  in 
the  University  of  Berlin,  1,800  at  Munich, 
2,400  at  Prague,  and  over  4,000  at  Lem- 
berg. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

780.  Stereotype  Printing  was  intro- 
duced into  London,  by  Wilson,  in  1804. — 
Some  Com/panion,  1853. 

781.  The  Apprentice  should  be  taken 
before  the  magistrates,  who  have  power  to 
make  him  serve  for  such  time  as  he  ab- 
sented himself  during  his  apprenticeship, 
notwithstanding  he  has  now  attained  21,  or 
to  compensate  the  master. —  Weekly  Dis- 
patch,  1856. 

782.  The  Wild  Briar  is  the  parent  of 
the  rose ;  the  sloe,  of  plums,  peaches,  apri  - 
cots, and  nectarines ;  the  crab,  of  apples  of 
all  kinds;  and  corn,  the  improvement  of 
the  grass. — Some  Companion,  1853. 

783.  To  LEARN  to  be  A  Shopwoman  it 
is  usual  to  pay  a  premium  of  £5  or  £10, 
and  sign  an  agreement  to  serve  for  six 
months  or  a  year.  Shopkeepers  are  par- 
ticularly chary  of  instructing  yomig  women 
who  may  have  means  themselves  to  even- 
tually set  up  in  business. —  Weekly  Dis- 
patch, 1856. 

784.  Steel  Needles  came  first  into 
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England  from  Spain  and  Germany.  They 
were  first  manufactured  in  London  by  a 
German,  in  1565.  English  needles  are  ac- 
counted the  best  that  are  made. — Some 
Companion,  1853. 

785.  The  debtoe  may  be  sued  and  his 
effects  in  this  country  seized,  notwithstand- 
ing his  residence  abroad. —  Weelcly  Dis- 
fpatcJi,  1856. 

786.  Baebaeossa  was  a  famous  pirate, 
the  history  of  whose  exploits  would  fill  many 
pages.  He  proclaimed  himself  king  of 
Algiers  and  Tmiis,  and  took  possession  of 
the  kingdom  of  Tremecen ;  but  was  defeated 
by  Gomarez,  governor  of  Oran,  and  put  to 
death,  in  1518. — Home  Companion,  1853. 

787.  Ip  the  paety  Dies  leaying  xo 
Child,  but  only  two  sisters  and  no  children 
by  a  deceased  brother  or  sister,  the  property 
in  the  Funds  will  be  divisible  between  the 
two  sisters. —  Weelcly  Dispatch,  1856. 

788.  Foe  what  puepose  the  Pyeamids 
OP  Egypt  were  erected  is  not  exactly 
known ;  some  think  the  object  was  to  make 
astronomical  observations.  —  Some  Com- 
panion, 1853. 

789.  Fauntleeoy  was  hung  in  November 
1824,  and  Hunton  in  December,  1828. — 
Sunday  Times,  1856. 

790.  Blue  Bonxet  won  the  St.  Leger 
in  1842.— ^ra,  1856. 

791.  The  Agapemone.  —  We  know 
nothing  of  the  Agapemone  but  what  has 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  papers. 
It  is  a  family  of  love,  as  its  name  implies, 

[  from  the  Greek  word  Agape,  which  means 
I  love.  They  live  in  common    but  are  people 
I  of  property,  and  want  no  poor  converts, 
j  Tliey  have  no  propaganda  to  preach  their 
I  principles.     They  are  self-dependent,  and 
I  retired  from  the  world ;  and  they  used  to 
I  spend  much  of  their  time  in  playing  at 
'  hockey.    Whether  they  have  wives  in  com- 
mon or  not  we  cannot  say,  though  this  has 
been  reported  of  them ;  but  the  worst  re- 
port is  likely  to  circulate  best,  and  perhaps 
the  best  not  at  all.    There  must  be  some- 
thing good  in  a  family  of  forty  or  fifty  per- 
sons who  live  together  for  years  without 
qirarrelling  if  they  have  the  power  of  sepa- 
ration. How  they  are  locked  together  pecu- 
niarily we  know  not.    Such  a  secret  would 
reveal  many  more.   Their  religion  is  merely 
a  free  interpretation  of  Christianity.  They 
have  a  leader  of  the  name  of  Prince>  who 


professes  to  be  divinely  commissioned,  like 
any  other  priest.  Every  minister  of  a  reli- 
gion professes  to  have  a  divine  commission. 
The  bishops  of  England  are  apostolical. 
Prince  is  an  apostle  himself,  directly,  not 
indirectly  commissioned.  So  he  says.  The 
Agapemone  is  in  Devonshire. — Family  Se- 
rald,  1854. 

792.  Baeds  among  the  Druids  were  pro- 
fessional poets ;  and  among  all  ancient  peo- 
ple such  employments  were  recognised,  and 
connected  with  religion,  rhapsody,  prophecy, 
and  music. — Some  Companion,  1853. 

793.  An  Appeentice  leaving  his  master 
under  21  years  of  age  without  due  cause, 
before  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship, 
is  bound  to  serve  his  master  for  the  period 
of  his  time  he  was  absent,  if  it  be  within 
seven  years  next  after  the  expiration  of  such 
term. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

794.  SovEEEiGNS  were  first  coined  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.,  but  they  were  of  the  value 
of  22s.  The  modern  sovereign  was  issued 
in  1816. — Sunday  Times,  1856. 

795.  The  Goodwood  New  Cup  Course  is 
two  miles  and  a  half. — Era,  1856. 

796.  Chantey,  the  sculptor,  was  born  at 
Norton,  near  Sheffield,  in  1781. — Some  Com- 
panion, 1853. 

797.  The  peeliminaeies  op  peace  with 
France  were  signed  on  the  1st  of  October, 
1801,  and  on  the  10th  of  October  General 
Lauriston  arrived  with  the  ratification,  and 
was  drawn  through  the  streets  by  the  popu- 
lace. In  November,  Parliament  assembled, 
and  the  treaty  was  attacked  with  great 
violence  in  both  Houses.  The  peace  was 
celebrated  at  Paris  on  the  9th  of  November. 
In  England  the  celebration  was  delayed  till 
the  10th  of  May,  1802,  the  definitive  treaty 
of  peace  having  been  signed  in  March. — 
Weelcly  Dispatch,  1856. 

798.  Blackfeiaes  -  beidge  was  com- 
pleted in  1770. — Sunday  Times,  1856. 

799.  Sueplice  is  16  hands  1  inch  in 
height ;  Wild  Dayrell  the  same  ;  Sir  Tatton 
Sykes,  15^  hands  high.  The  height  of  the 
race  horse  varies  from  15  to  16|  hands,  or 
even  17  hands. — Sra,  1856. 

800.  All  animals  euminate  which 
have  horns  and  cloven  feet. — Some  Com- 
panion, 1855. 

801.  The  Home  poe  Decayed  Gen- 
tlewomen, in  Queen-square,  Bloomsbury, 
admits  about  60  females,  who  each  pay  £20 
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a  year  towards  their  maintenance,  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  charity  contributing  as  much 
more.  Leyton-park  House,  Leyton,  Essex, 
is  a  large  boarding-house,  where  such  as 
can  pay  lis.  a  week  may  find  a  comfortable 
home.  The  manager  formerly  admitted  a 
lower  class,  making  some  difference  in  the 
dietary,  but  all  the  inmates  pay  alike  now. 
As  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  will  not 
relax  their  regulations  for  making  work- 
houses as  miserable  as  possible,  and  as  it  is 
quite  clear  that  aged  men  and  women  can 
be  maintained  in  comfort  at  7s.  per  week, 
or  less,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  some 
efforts  are  not  made  to  find  a  home  for  aged 
ratepayers  able  to  contribute  4s.  a  week  to 
their  maintenance.  The  expense  of  a  house 
in  the  suburbs  need  not  exceed  6d.  a  head 
per  week,  and  Is.  per  week  would  provide 
them  with  tea^  coffee,  and  sugar,  while  cheap 
dinners  could  be  provided  from  Soyer's 
Cottage  Economy.  What  is  wanting  is  a 
small  subscription  to  take  and  furnish  the 
house,  which  would  speedily  become  self- 
supporting. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

802.  The  woed  Czar  signifies  "great 
king,"  and  is,  therefore,  a  title  of  honour. — 
Sunday  Times,  1855. 

803.  A  Geeyhotjnd  which  goes  quickly 
out  of  slips,  and  reaches  the  hare  first  by 
thirty  lengths^  is  only  allowed  two  points, 
while  another  which  suffers  his  antagonist 
to  get  the  start  for  a  few  yards,  and  then 
goes  by  him,  and  only  reaches  the  hare  first 
by  a  couple  of  lengths,  is  allowed  to  score 
to\xv.—Mra,  1856. 

804.  Mount  Araeat  is  17,000  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  and  10,000  feet  above 
the  table  land  on  which  it  stands. —  Some 
Companion,  1853. 

805.  Boys  admitted  to  the  Berkham- 
STEAD  Feee  Geammee  SCHOOL  pay,  if 
what  are  called  foundationers,  £5  a  year, 
and  non-foundationers  £9  a  year.  Four 
classes  of  boys  are  eligible  to  be  founda- 
tioners :  the  sons  of  inhabitants  of  Berk- 
hamstead ;  sons  of  former  inhabitants ;  sons 
of  residents  in  the  neighbourhood,  being 
daily  pupils ;  sons  of  persons  residing  at  a 
distance,  but  sent  as  boarders.  Of  40  foun- 
dationers the  fees  of  £5  are  paid  out  of  the 
church  estate. —  Weekly  Dispatchy  1856. 

806.  Colonel  Despaed  was  an  Irish- 
man.   He  was  executed,  with  six  others,  in 


London,  in  February,  1803. — Sunday  Times,  \ 

1856.  1 

807.  Winkeield's  time  in  the  Ascot  Cup  J 
was  fourteen  seconds  slower  than  West  ' 
Australian's. — Era,  1856.  | 

808.  Post-oefices  were  first  established  | 
in  France  about  1462,  and  not  in  England  ' 
till  1581. — Home  Companion,  1853. 

809.  The  Will  being  Peopeely  i 
Signed  and  attested  cannot  be  impeached,  . 
unless  there  be  grounds  for  disputing  the 
capacity  of  the  testatrix  to  make  it,  which  : 
can  only  be  done  by  a  suit  in  the  Eccle-  ! 
siastical  Court. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856.  j 

810.  The  Tueks  first  entered  Europe  in  i 
I'ih2.—Sunday  Times,  1856.  \ 

811.  The  Commencement  of  the  \ 
Centtjey.  —  Chronology  asks,  "  Was  the  : 
first  year  completed  immediately  after  the  ] 
expiration  of  365  days  6  hours  V  Yes.  He  : 
asks  again,  "Were  1800  years  completed  \ 
immediately  after  midnight  on  the  31st  of  1 
December,  1799  No.  Divide  1799  by  | 
100,  and  one  year  remains  to  complete  the  j 
eighteen  centuries.  C.  H.  thinks  "  We  are  | 
now  in  the  seventh  month  of  the  year  1857,  ^ 
which  will  be  completed  when  we  write  \ 

1857,  the  day  after  the  31st  of  next  Decern-  1 
ber.^'  Suppose  the  Christian  era  had  com-  « 
menced  at  midnight  on  the  1st  of  January  \ 
last,  we  should  of  course  be  in  the  seventh  ^ 
month  of  the  year  a.d.  1 ;  but  on  January  \ 
1,  A.D.  6,  how  could  it  be  said  that  a.d.  7  ■ 
was  "  completed  V  It  would  be  only  the  \ 
first  day  of  a.d.  7.  If  a  payment  had  to  be  | 
made  of  a  sovereign  for  each  full  year  that  j 
had  elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  our  j 
era,  and  one  shilling  for  each  subsequent  ] 
month,  would  he  new  require  £1,856  7s.  ?  | 
The  complete  years  to  midnight  of  31st  of  | 
December  last  amount  to  1855,  and  we  are  j 
in  the  current  of  1856,  not  1857.  In  reply  i 
to  W.  N.,  who  asks  in  which  part  of  the  ' 
century  was  the  year  1850,  we  reply  the  i 
first  part.  A  century  consists  of  two  equal  \ 
periods  of  fifty  years  each,  the  first  ending  j 
December  31,  a.d.  50,  and  the  second  on  the  1 
same  day  A.D.  100.— ^ra,  1856.  ' 

812.  It  was  Majendi  who  gave  the  I 
scale  of  the  pulse  which  showed  that  the  | 
difference  in  frequency  between  that  of  the  j 
infant  and  the  aged  is  more  than  double. — •  \ 
Home  Companion,  1853.  j 

813.  Feench  Flotje.— In  France  they  \ 
grow  half  as  much  rye  as  wheat,  and  a  large  \ 
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quantity  of  the  two  grains  are  mixed  to- 
gether and  sold  as  maslin.  It  may  be 
feared  that  much  of  the  French  flour  im- 
ported in  sacks  is  adulterated  with  rye,  a 
grain  which  has  been  generally  discarded  in 
England  for  its  inferiority  in  nutritive 
qualities,  and  its  greater  liability  to  be 
damaged  while  growing,  and  becoming  poi- 
sonous.—  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

814.  Lord  Elgin  began  the  collection  of 
the  marbles  bearing  his  name,  daring  his 
mission  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  1802.  He 
sold  them  to  the  trustees  of  the  British 
Museum  for  £36,000.  —  Sundau  Times, 
1856. 

815.  Pauline,  Duchess  of  Nassau,  was 
the  second  wife  and  relict  of  William 
George,  Duke  of  Nassau,  father  of  the 
reigning  duke,  and  second  daughter  of  the 
late  Prince  Paul,  brother  of  the  present 
King  of  Wurtemberg.  Her  Royal  Highness 
leaves  two  daughters,  of  whom  the  eldest, 
the  Princess  Helene,  is  married  to  the  reign- 
ing Prince  of  Waldeck ;  the  second,  the 
Princess  Sophie,  is  unmarried ;  and  one  son, 
the  Prince  Nicolas  of  Nassau. — JEra,  1856. 

816.  The  Title  of  Viscount  was 
created  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth. — 
Some  Companion.  1853. 

817.  Affiliation.  —  If  the  medical 
gentleman  referred  to  will  voluntarily  make 
an  allowance  of  2s.  6d.  a  week,  take  it,  for 
it  is  all  the  law  could  compel  him  to  pay 
if  their  were  five  witnesses.  If  he  will 
not  make  some  arrangement,  nothing  can 
be  done  till  after  the  birth  of  the  child, 
when  the  girl  must  apply  to  the  Police- 
court,  or  magistrates  of  the  place  where 
she  lives  for  a  summons  against  the  father, 
to  be  examined  on  oath  in  support  of  her 
statement.  She  will  be  permitted  to  put 
such  questions  to  him  as  will  refresh  his 
memory  as  to  all  the  circumstances.  — 
Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

818.  Lentils  of  all  edibles  possess  the 
largest  amount  of  nutritious  matter;  tur- 
nips the  least.  Pease  and  beans  stand  next 
the  lentils;  and  then  wheat. — Sunday 
Times,  1856. 

819.  Ellington's  first  appearance  was 
at  York,  where,  with  7st  (Ashmall)  on  his 
back,  he  ran  fourth  to  Mosquito. — Ura, 
1856. 

820.  Tjte  Pulsation  of  the  Heaet, 
and  the  motion  of  the  blood  connected  with 


it,  takes  place  100,000  times  every  day. 
On  an  average  the  pulse  beats  sev^enty 
times  in  a  minute.  —  Home  Companion, 
1853. 

821.  Annuities. — With  the  Three  per 
Cents,  under  93,  the  Government  would 
give  a  femi^le  aged  51,  £6  annuity  for  life 
in  exchange  of  £100  Three  per  Cent,  stock. 
If  the  Three  per  Cent,  stock  advanced  to 
99,  the  Government  would  allow  6s.  8d.  a 
year  more.  The  purchaser  would  pay  £6 
more  for  the  stock,  and  the  Government 
would  change  its  calculation  for  valuing  the 
life  by  taking  the  rate  of  interest  at  £3  per 
cent,  instead  of  3^  per  cent.  If  the  price  of 
£100  Three  per  Cents,  were  to  fall  to  86, 
the  Government  would  give  the  lady  only 
£5  15s.  per  annum  in  exchange. —  Weekly 
Dispatch,  1856. 

822.  M.  DE  BoiSMONT,  in  a  work  just 
published  on  suicides,  gives  the  number  of 
suicides  committed  in  France  in  each  year 
from  1834  to  1843.  The  total  was  25,951  : 
of  men,  17,901  ;  women,  5,969.  In  Paris, 
during  the  same  jieriod,  the  number  was 
4,595.  The  Registrar- GencraFs  returns 
have  demonstrated  that  suicides  in  England, 
as  well  as  in  Franco,  are  more  common  in 
summer  than  in  winter,  and  that  the  idea 
of  the  gloomy  months  of  November,  Decem- 
ber, and  January  are  generally  the  favourite 
periods  for  suicide,  is  unsupported  by  sta- 
tistical evidence. — JEra,  1856. 

823.  The  Fiest  Book  of  Principles 
of  political  economy  was  the  treatise  of 
North,  in  1691,  entitled  "  Discourses  on 
Trade.^'  Nothing  of  importance  appeared 
in  England  from  that  time  till  the  publica- 
tion of  Stcw^art's  "Principles  of  Political 
Economy,^^  which  was  superseded  by  Smith's 
"  Wealth  of  Nations." — Home  Companion, 
1853. 

824.  The  Foundling  Hospital  will  not 
receive  a  child  more  than  one  year  old,  nor 
the  child  of  a  footman  or  other  domestic 
servant,  nor  any  child  whose  father  can  be 
compelled  to  maintain  it.  Wliere  the  father 
dies,  or  goes  to  the  diggings,  or  enlists  as  a 
soldier,  the  child  is  eligible.  The  mother's 
moral  character  must  be  generally  good,  it 
must  be  her  first  fault,  and  she  must  show 
that  if  relieved  of  the  incumbrance  she  can 
shift  to  another  part  of  the  town  or  country 
where  her  failing  will  be  unknown.  Tho 
first  step  is  to  obtain  a  printed  form  of  pe- 
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tition.  A  day  will  be  appointed  for  her 
examination,  and  she  must  be  careful  to 
speak  the  truth,  as  the  detection  of  any 
falsehood  is  inexorably  visited  by  the  rejec- 
tion. Many  eligible  cases  are  dismissed  on 
this  ground. — WeeMy  Dispatch,  1856. 

825.  Victress,  by  Voltaiee,  was  sold  to 
go  to  France  in  September,  1852,  in  foal  to 
Birdcatcher. — JEra,  1856. 

826.  A  Master  m  the  Navy  has  charge 
of  all  the  ship's  material.  The  gunner,  of 
the  ordnance,  &c. ;  the  boatswain  superin-* 
tends  the  stores,  and  the  purser  manages 
the  provisions. — Some  Companion,  1853. 

827.  Railway  Encroachments. — There 
is  no  prescribed  distance  within  which  a 
railway  company  is  prohibited  laying  their 
rails  adjoining  house  property,  unless  the 
same  be  provided  for  in  the  special  Act  of 
Parliament  authorising  the  construction  of 
the  lincj  but  if  the  house  be  injuriously 
effected  by  the  railway,  compensation  may 
be  obtained  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Lands  Clauses  and  the  Railway  Clauses  Con- 
solidation Acts,  1845. —  Weeldy  Dispatch, 
1856. 

828.  Petworth,  who  inquires  if  the 
Queen  had  in  her  pay  150,000  regular 
soldiers  on  the  1st  of  June,  may,  we  think, 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  The  number 
of  the  land  forces  for  which  a  vote  was  asked 
in  the  Army  Estimates  last  March  was 
246,716.  Deduct  55,000  men  for  the  Turkish 
Contingent,  Foreign  Legions,  and  Queen's 
troops  in  the  pay  of  the  East  India  Company, 
and  allowing  a  reduction  of  40,000  men  on 
the  March  estimates,  the  number  would  still 
exceed  150,000  of  regular  soldiers. — I^ra, 
1856. 

829.  Mahogany  is  full  grown  in  200 
years,  to  a  vast  size.  A  single  log  has 
weighed  seven  tons,  and  sold  for  500  guineas. 
— Some  Companion,  1835. 

830.  A  notice  to  quit  must  be  given  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
entered  into  by  the  deceased ;  the  sub-letting 
by  the  original  tenant  not  having  the  effect 
of  altering  the  terms  of  the  tenancy. — 
Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

831.  Sir  Francis  Burdett  died  at  the 
age  of  74,  January  23d,  1844.— ^m,  1856. 

832.  Hatching  Chickens  by  artificial 
means  has  been  practised  for  many  hundred 
years.    It  is  a  simple  process  requiring  only 


a  steady  heat  of  96  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  

Some  Companion,  1853. 

833.  A  YOUNG  MAN  MAY  BE  PURCHASED 

out  of  the  Rifles  for  a  sum  n  ot  exceeding 
£20,  if  the  corps  is  in  England.  If  not  the 
passage  money  home  will  be  required  in  ad- 
dition. The  application  must  be  made  to  the 
colonel  through  the  serjeant  and  captain  of 
the  young  man's  company. —  WeeHy  Dis^ 
patch,  1856. 

834.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  son  of  Sir 
John  Gladstone,  a  wealthy  merchant  of 
Liverpool,  where  he  was  born,  1809.  — 
Some  Companion,  1853. 

835.  There  is  no  Society  established 
for  assisting  persons  to  obtain  property  from 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  any  such  society 
would  be  illegal.  It  is  competent  for  our 
correspondent  to  sue  for  his  rights  mformd 
pauperis. —  Weeldy  Dispatch,  1856. 

836.  The  Earl  oe  Aberdeen  was  born 
in  1784,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  In 
1828  he  was  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
under  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  —  Some 
Companion,  1853. 

837.  There  is  no  benefit  attached  to 
holding  a  house  in  the  City  for  seven  years. 
Where  the  chm*chwardens  of  a  parish  have 
charities  for  decayed  householders  they  ex- 
pect the  applicant  to  be  a  housekeeper  of  30 
years  standing  or  more. —  Weekly  Dispatch, 
1856. 

838.  The  Pacieic  is  so  called  from  its 
tranquillity.  Its  winds  and  tides  are  not 
deflected  by  land  and  mountains,  and  the 
smallest  vessels  pass  in  security.  Its  vast 
expanse  can  only  be  conceived  by  consulting 
a  globe.  It  is  the  sea  of  corals.  —  Soms 
Companion,  1853. 

839.  By  the  death  of  the  legatee 
in  the  lifetime  of  a  testator,  the  legacy  given 
to  him  became  lapsed  and  void,  and  conse- 
quently his  children  can  claim  no  interest  in 
such  legacy. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

840.  The  phrase  "  upon  tick"  is  a  di- 
minutive ticket,  a  check.  —  Some  Com- 
panion, 1853. 

841.  If  the  Landlord  accept  rent 
from  the  new  occupier  he  will  thereby  adopt 
him  as  his  tenant,  and  release  the  former 
one  from  his  liability;  but  otherwise  the 
former  tenant  will  remain  liable  until  his 
tenancy  be  legally  determined  by  a  notice 
to  quit. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 
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812.  De.  Geosg-e  Birkbece:  v/as  the 
originator  of  Mechanics'  Institutes. — Some 
Companion^  1853. 

813.  If  not  a  City  Appeektice,  your 
son  will  be  entitled  to  leave  his  master  on 
his  attaining  21.  The  father  wiU  not  he 
liable  to  the  master  in  such  an  event  unless 
he  has  expressly  covenanted  for  the  son's? 
services  for  the  period  agreed  on,  and  then 
only  in  an  action  for  damages. —  WeeTcly 
Dispatch,  1856. 

814.  WiNTEE  WHEAT  IS  sown  between 
September  and  November ;  and  spring,  in 
March  and  April.  The  seed  is  2|  to  3 
bushels  per  acre. — Some  Companion,  1853. 

845.  As  the  child  is  more  than  12 
months  old,  no  order  of  affiliation  can  be 
obtained  against  the  father,  unless  it  can  be 
proved  that  he  has  contributed  money  for  its 
support  within  the  last  12  months. —  TFeeklt/ 
Dispatch,  1856. 

846.  LA^fCASHIEE  AN-D  YOEKSHIEE  fur- 

nish  the  tallest  specimen  of  Englishmen. — 
Some  Companion,  1853. 

847.  The  Father  is  not  legally  liable 
for  the  support  of  his  son's  wife  and  children 
during  the  son's  enlistment. —  Weekly  Dis- 
patch, 1856. 

848.  Robeet  Skippee  walked  1,000  miles 
in  3  ,000  successive  half-hours,  and  on  the 
same  ground  Captain  Barclay  walked  1,000 
miles  in  1,000  successive  hours.  —  Some 
Companion,  1853. 

849.  The  East  India  Goveenment  pay 
an  annual  sum  for  the  services  of  the  troops 
of  the  line  sent  there.  This  is  not  repaid  to 
the  Company  at  home,  but  goes  into  the 
Exchequer. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

850.  Aeetine  in  the  eleventh  century 
invented  the  lines  and  spaces  as  well  as 
musical  notation,  as  it  at  present  exists. — 
Some  Companion,  1853. 

851.  Money  oe  aged  People. — When 
so  much  as  £150  has  been  accumulated  in  a 
savings'  bank,  and  it  belongs  to  an  aged 
couple  who  have  no  idea  of  entering  into 
business,  it  is  prudent  to  convert  the  amount 
into  equal  life  annuities.  If  the  £150  were 
converted  into  Three  per  Cents.,  the  wife 
would  be  enabled  to  receive  the  dividends 
upon  going  to  the  expense  of  a  power  of 
attorney,  about  £1  3s.  6d. —  Weekly  Dis- 
patch, 1856. 

852.  Great  Beitain  annually  produces 
the  greatest  quantity  of  lead  over  every 


other  country  in  the  world.  • —  Some  Com- 
panion, 1853. 

853.  Wixson's  Loans  are  made  in  sums  of 
not  less  than  £100.  They  are  made  at  the 
Chamberlain's-office,  in  the  City ;  but  three 
sureties  are  required,  and  these  three  sure- 
ties must  give  references  for  their  respecta- 
bility.—TT^^^Zy  Dispatch,  1856. 

854.  The  Caltinist  sect  began  in  1546. 
— Some  Companion,  1853. 

855.  The  eiest  stone  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedeal  was  laid  on  the  21st  of  June, 
1675.  The  building  was  opened  on  the 
2nd  of  December,  1697,  when  public  ser- 
vice was  performed.  The  edifice  cost  one 
million  and  a  half.  —  Weekly  Dispatch, 
1856. 

856.  Incense. — In  answer  to  the  inquiry 
of  R.  H.  S.  respecting  the  composition  of 
the  incense  used  in  Catholic  churches,  I  beg 
to  inform  him  that  the  church  recognises 
only  simple  frankincense  {Thus).  This, 
however,  is  of  diifferent  kinds  and  degrees 
of  purity,  and  the  gum  called  olibanum  is 
accounted  the  best,  and  is  chiefly  used  in 
Rome.  It  is  customary  to  mix  other  ingre- 
dients with  the  olibanum  or  fraidiincense  in 
many  places;  but  the  former  ought  to  form 
at  least  one-half  of  the  composition.  The 
articles  most  commonly  employed  to  add 
greater  fragrance  are  gum  benzoin,  storax, 
and  aloes,  and  sometimes  cascarilla  bark, 
cinnamon,  cloves,  and  musk.  But  many 
persons  are  deceived  by  the  sweet  smell  of 
some  things,  and  mix  them  with  frankin- 
cense, forgetting  that  when  burnt  they 
emit  a  very  different  odour. — F.  C.  H. — 
Notes  and  Queries,  1856. 

857.  The  Kemble  Pipe. — In  the  county 
of  Herefordshire,  the  people  call  the  last  or 
concluding  pipe  that  any  one  means  to 
smoke  at  a  sitting,  a  Kemble  pipe.  This  is 
said  to  have  originated  in  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Kemble,  who  in  the  cruel  persecu- 
tion under  Queen  Mary,  being  condemned 
for  heresy,  in  his  walk  of  some  miles  from 
the  prison  to  the  stake,  amidst  a  crowd  of 
weeping  friends  and  neighbours,  with  the 
tranquillity  and  fortitude  of  a  primitive 
martyr,  smoked  a  pipe  of  tobacco. — London 
Journal,  1856. 

858.  Suspected  Muedee. — ^A  confiden- 
tial statement  of  the  circumstances  should 
be  made  to  the  coroner,  who  wiU  adopt 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  dis- 
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inbenneiit  and  examination  of  the  body  of 
the  deceased. —  Weekly  Dispatch^  1856. 

859.  Mes.  BEOWNRiGa. — Where  is  the 
best  account  to  be  found  of  the  trial  of  Mrs. 
Brownri gg  for  cruel  treatment  of  her  ap- 
prentices ?  And  are  there  any  other  similar 
trials,  or  any  that  illustrate  the  shameful 
severity  formerly  practised  in  schools  ? — 
X.  O.  B. — [Two  pamphlets  were  published 
respecting  Elizabeth  Brownrigg.  1.  A  Nar- 
rative of  the  many  horrid  Cruelties  inflicted 
by  Elizabeth  Brownrigg  upon  the  Body  of 
Mary  Clifford,  and  for  which  the  said  Eliza- 
beth received  sentence  of  death,  Sept.  12, 
1767.  By  John  Wingrave,  one  of  the  Con- 
stables of  the  ward  of  Farringdon  Without. 
Lond.,  1767,  8vo.  2.  Genuine  and  Authentic 
Account  of  the  Life,  Trial,  and  Execution  of 
Elizabeth  Brownrigg,  who  was  executed 
Sept.  14,  1767,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  fron- 
tispiece of  Mrs.  Brownrigg  in  the  Newgate 
cell;  and  her  manner  of  torturing  the  girls; 
with  the  dark  hole  where  the  girls  were 
confined  on  Sundays,  truly  represented. 
Lond.,  1767,  8vo.]  —  Notes  and  Queries, 
1856. 

860.  The  Old  and  New  Testaments 
were  translated  into  English  out  of  the  He- 
brew, Greek,  and  Latin  languages.  The 
Jews  have  copies  of  the  Bible  written  on 
parchment  several  hundred  years  old. — Lon- 
don Jotirnaly  1856. 

861.  The  charge  eor  admission  to  a 
Roman  Catholic  Chapel  is  legal.  It  is  pri- 
vate property,  and  although  it  may  not  be 
used  for  divine  worship  with  closed  doors, 
yet  anybody  has  not  a  right  to  enter.  A 
parish  church  is  a  different  affair.  It  is  built 
and  kept  in  repair  by  the  whole  of  the  house- 
keepers, that  all  may  attend  Divine  service 
without  paying  a  farthing  at  the  doors. — 
WeeJcly  Disjpatchy  1856. 

862.  Forms  of  Wills.  —  Is  there  any 
small  and  comprehensible  book  in  existence 
containing  forms  for  the  guidance  of  per- 
sons desirous  of  making  their  wills  ?  Ctjstos. 
[The  following  is  a  small  convenient  book, 
"  Instructions  for  every  Person  to  make  a 
Will,"  18mo.,  Is.  6d.,  Washbourno,  1850. 
See  also  Eagle's  "  Instructions  for  the  mak- 
ing of  Wills,"  2g.  6d.  Allen's,  and  Hayes 
and  Jarman's  "  Forms"  are  more  expensive. 
But  our  correspondent  should  be  reminded 
that  the  first  toast  on  the  Northern  Circuit 
used   formerly   to  be  "  Country  School- 


masters," they  being  the  great  will-makers 
in  that  part  of  England,  and  consequently 
the  great  providers  of  materials  for  litiga- 
tion.]— Notes  and  Queries,  1856. 

863.  Legatees  under  a  Will  should  not 
be  witnesses  ta  its  execution,  because,  in 
that  case,  the  legacies  are  void. — London 
Journal,  1856. 

864.  When  a  Building  Society  lends 
a  shareholder  £200  upon  mortgage  to  be 
repaid  by  instalments  in  a  certain  number 
of  years,  if  the  society  fails  the  creditors 
cannot  rescind  the  contract  or  shorten  the 
term  of  repayment.  —  Weekly  Lisjpatch, 
1856. 

865.  Head  of  Oliyer  Cromwell.  — 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Walworth  Working 
Men's  Institution,  October  3,  1855,  W.  A. 
Wilkinson,  Esq.,  M.P.,  surprised  the  people 
by  telling  them  that  he  possessed  a  greater 
curiosity  than  any  in  the  room,  namely, 
the  head  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  which  has  been 
in  possession  of  his  family  for  very  many 
years,  and  whose  history  was  well  authenti- 
cated." B.  H.  C.  [This  memorable  Com- 
monwealth relic  has  been  frequently  noticed 
in  our  First  Series,  especially  in  vol.  v.  pp. 
275,  304,  354,  382.  A  correspondent  at  p. 
382  stated,  "  that  the  skull  of  Cromwell  was 
then  (1852)  in  the  possession  of  W.  A. 
Wilkinson,  of  Beckenham,  Kent,  at  whose 
house  a  relation  of  mine  saw  it."  He  fur- 
ther added,  "  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Wilkinson  would  feel  pleasure  in  stating  the 
arguments  on  which  the  genuineness  of  the 
interesting  relic  is  based."  See  also  vol.  xi. 
496;  xii.  75.] — Notes  and  Queries,  1856. 

866.  The  Shillinq  was  first  coined  in 
England  by  the  Saxons,  and  was  worth  five- 
pence.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  shield, 
which  it  anciently  bore.  The  present  shil- 
ling was  first  coined  in  1505. — London  Jour- 
nal, 1856. 

867.  Where  Employers  become  Bank- 
rupt.— As  clerk  you  are  entitled  to  be  paid 
three  months'  salary  in  full  up  to  the  time 
of  the  bankruptcy,  but  you  have  no  claim 
on  the  estate  for  the  services  rendered  to  the 
bankrupts  subsequently  to  that  period.  The 
remuneration  for  those  services  will  form  a 
separate  claim  against  the  bankrupts  indivi- 
dually.—  Weekly  Dis'patcli,  1856. 

868.  A  Wife,  without  her  husband's  con- 
sent, can  only  make  a  will  under  what  is  called 
a  power  of  appointment,  that  is,  an  authority 
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in  some  instrument  by  which  she  is  possessed 
of  the  controul  of  property  in  her  own  right. 
— London  Journaly  1856. 

869.  A^"^'^ITIES  at  Assueaitce  Opfices. 
— Vse  cannot  recommend  the  purchase  of 
a  joint  life  annuity  at  any  of  the  ordinary 
assurance  offices.  The  Government  does 
this  business  without  any  view  to  profit, 
and  truly  to  reduce  the  National  Debt,  and 
if  we  see  an  office  oiBfering  to  undersell  the 
Government  we  immediately  suspect  the 
directors  of  hoping  to  get  a  sum  of  £2,000 
or  £3,000  at  once,  which  they  may  lawfully 
apply  wholly  to  defraying  the  charges  of 
establishment,  and  puffing  their  office  into 
notoriety,  without  investing  one  farthing  to 
meet  the  future  yearly  payments.  This  is 
a  state  of  insecurity  which  it  is  distressing 
to  contemplate.  Be  content  with  obtaining 
the  fair  value  for  your  money.  The  Royal 
Union,  at  Waterloo-bridge,  and  the  Inde- 
pendent West  Middlesex,  in  Baker-street, 
promised  much  more,  and  ended  in  bank- 
ruptcy.—  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

870.  Louis  Napoleon  is  the  third  son  of 
Louis  Bonaparte,  ex-king  of  Holland,  his 
mother  being  Hortense,  the  daughter  of 
the  Empress  Josephine  by  her  first  mar- 
riage.— London  Journal,  1856. 

871.  Annuities. — The  same  charge  is 
made  for  an  annuity  whether  the  person 
has  always  had  bad  health  or  the  reverse. 
A  medical  examination  of  a  person  offering 
to  buy  an  annuity  is  never  thought  of,  ex- 
cept where  the  annuity  is  granted  by  some 
parish  board  to  raise  the  means  of  repairing 
a  church  or  building  a  school,  or  some  other 
local  purpose.  One  of  the  parishes  in  the 
City  was  sadly  bitten  in  this  way  by  a  gen- 
tleman who  came  up  from  the  country, 
having  duly  sweated  and  purged  himself 
till  he  had  acquired  a  sufficiently  pallid 
consumptive  countenance.  He  asked  high 
terms  for  a  man  of  seventy,  but  he  looked 
so  bad,  and  the  vestry  were  so  satisfied  he 
would  be  coffined  in  a  fortnight  that  his 
£1,000  was  accepted.  The  rogue  lived  to 
receive  the  annuity  for  twenty-five  years. 
At  thirty-nine  years  of  age  the  Government 
requires  a  male  to  pay  down  £16  15s.  3d. 
for  every  £1  annuity. —  Weekly  Dispatch, 
1856. 

872.  A  DESERTEE  from  either  the  army 
or  navy  can  be  pursued  and  apprehended 
in  whatever  employment  he  may  have  en- 


gaged himself,  and  at  any  time,  no  matter 
how  distant. — London  Journal,  1856. 

873.  If  you  eeeuse  to  pay  the  weekly 
allowance,  your  wife  will  be  compelled  to 
resort  to  the  parish  for  subsistence,  and 
upon  her  becoming  chargeable  you  will  be- 
come liable  to  be  committed  as  an  idle  and 
disorderly  person  for  neglecting  to  main- 
tain her,  you  being  legally  bound  to  do  so 
until  you  can  prove  adultery  against  her. 
The  consequence  of  being  so  charged  would 
be  that  you  would  have  to  pay  the  parish 
the  expenses  of  bringing  the  case  to  the 
police-office,  and  to  renew  the  allowance. 
You  would  be  told  you  had  no  right  to  stop 
the  allowance,  as  upon  your  sister  appealing 
to  the  magistrate  for  protection  the  magis- 
trate would  have  granted  it  by  binding 
your  wife  to  keep  the  peace.  —  Weekly 
Dispatch,  1856. 

874.  Domestic  seeyants,  engaged  and 
paid  by  the  quarter,  can,  on  leaving,  if 
their  conduct  has  been  unexceptionable, 
claim  a  quarter's  notice  or  a  quarter's  wages. 
— London  Journal,  1856. 

875.  A  NAYAL  cadet  is  a  lad  who  is 
placed  in  a  school  where  he  may  become 
highly  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  an 
officer,  and  he  receives  an  appointment  as  a 
consequence  of  his  unquestionable  fitness. 
A  midshipman  is  an  unqualified  boy  of  ten- 
der age,  who  is  put  into  a  proper  course  of 
training  on  board  ship  on  the  nomination 
of  a  captain.  He  must  study  navigation 
and  the  other  subjects  required  of  a  cadet, 
and  before  he  is  promoted  he  must  be  able 
to  pass  an  examination ;  but  he  is  not  ex- 
pected to  be  half  as  proficient  as  a  naval 
cadet. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

876.  A  husband  with  £800  a  year  who 
only  allows  his  wife,  who  is  living  apart 
from  him,  10s.  per  week,  can,  if  her  conduct 
has  been  unexceptionable,  be  compelled,  by 
an  ecclesiastical  court,  to  allow  her  a  good 
deal  more ;  in  fact,  a  maintenance  commen- 
surate with  his  pecuniary  means. — London 
Journal,  1856. 

877.  A  EiEST  deposit  in  a  savings'  bank 
in  London  must  be  made  in  person,  so  that 
the  institution  may  take  a  specimen  of  his 
handwriting  and  set  down  some  particulars 
for  his  future  identification,  and  also  take 
his  signature  to  the  declaration  that  he  de- 
posits the  money  on  his  own  account,  and 
has  no  other  account  in  his  own  name  in 
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any  other  savings'  bank.  After  opening  the 
account  anybody  may  make  the  subsequent 
payments.  The  party  may  be  intrusted 
with  the  deposit  book,  as  the  possession  of 
that  will  not  enable  him  to  draw  out  a  six- 
pence, at  least  not  without  the  signature  of 
the  depositor  made  in  the  presence  of  a 
county  magistrate.  — '  Weekly  J}ispatcJiy 
1856. 

878.  A  MAREIAGE  CONTEACTED  IN  ENG- 
LAND between  a  French  Roman  Catholic 
and  an  English  Protestant  is  legal  in  France, 
all  Protestant  countries,  and  some  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  States. — London  Journal, 
1856. 

879.  Executors  are  justified  in  retain- 
ing the  legacy,  the  husband's  interest  therein 
in  right  of  his  wife  having  passed  to  his 
assignees.  The  executors  should  pay  the 
amount  into  the  Court  of  Chancery  under 
the  Trustee  Relief  Act,  and  the  wife,  by  her 
next  friend,  should  apply  to  the  Court  to 
have  the  whole  or  a  part  thereof  set  apart 
for  her  separate  use,  and  as  her  separate 
estate.  If  the  executors  neglect  to  pay  the 
money  into  Court,  the  wife,  by  her  next 
friend,  should  file  a  bill  against  them  to 
compel  them  so  to  do,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  having  a  settlement  made  on  her. — 
Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

880.  A  SILVER  SIXPENCE  of  the  reign  of 
James  II.  would  be  worth,  to  a  collector, 
about  the  same  sum  of  our  present  money. 
People  seem  to  have  strange  ideas  about 
the  value  of  old  coins.  Why,  an  ancient 
Greek  coin  can  be  purchased  for  sixpence. — 
London  Journal,  1856. 

881.  A  YOUNG  Man  can  maintain  a  re- 
spectable position  amongst  his  fellows  at  col- 
lege at  £120  a  year.  It  is  more  economical 
to  enter  one  of  the  halls  than  one  of  the  col- 
leges, because  members  of  halls  may  reside 
in  private  lodgings  in  the  town.  The  great 
body  of  the  students  are  called  pensioners, 
who  pay  for  their  commons,  chambers,  &c., 
and  take  no  share  of  the  revenues  of  the 
university.  Young  men  whose  friends  are 
unable  to  place  them  at  college  are  admitted 
as  sizars,  and  have  free  commons  and  emo- 
luments for  teaching,  being  usually  the  best 
students  from  the  various  free  grammar 
schools. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

.  An  ILLEGITIMATE  CHILD   OUght  to 

be  provided  for  in  the  parent's  lifetime.  Le- 


gacies to  such  a  child  are  charged  with  10 
per  cent.  duty. — London  Journal,  1856. 

883.  All  children  born  out  of  the 
British  dominions  whose  fathers  (or  grand- 
fathers by  the  father's  side)  were  natural 
born  subjects,  even  though  their  mothers 
were  aliens,  are  now,  by  various  statutes, 
deemed  to  be  natural  born  subjects  them- 
selves, unless  their  said  ancestors  were  at- 
tainted or  banished  beyond  sea  for  high  trea- 
son, or  were  at  the  birth  of  such  children  in 
the  service  of  a  prince  at  enmity  with  Great 
Britain. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

884.  A  Funeral  Procession  passing 
over  land  does  not  create  a  right  of  way. 
This  popular  error  is  very  ancient,  for  we 
find  it  referred  to  in  Prynne's  records  of  a 
transaction  that  occurred  in  1220. — London 
Journal,  1856. 

885.  We  cannot  evade  the  Stamp 
Duty  by  substituting  an  agreement  stamp 
for  a  lease.  The  courts  of  law  hold  a  man 
who  executes  an  agreement  for  a  lease  as  if 
it  were  in  itsalf  a  lease.  On  the  other  hand 
an  actual  lease  written  on  paper  previously 
stamped  with  an  agreement  stamp,  is  said 
to  be  of  no  more  value  than  if  written  on  a 
penny  receipt  stamp.  The  instrument, 
though  a  nullity,  indicates  a  promise  and 
contract  which  the  courts  will  oblige  the 
parties  to  execute  in  due  form.  The  duty 
on  the  lease  would  be  only  9s.  as  the  rent 
is  under  £15. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

886.  The  Iron  Emigrant  Ship  Tay- 
LEUR,  from  Liverpool  to  Melbourne,  with 
660  souls  on  boaid,  was  wrecked  on  the  coast 
of  Lambay  Island,  near  Dublin  Bay,  on  the 
21st  January,  1854.  Only  about  296  were 
saved. — London  Journal,  1856. 

887.  The  Chapelwardens  cannot  as- 
sume the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  clergj'-- 
men's  customary  dues.  Wherever  a  church- 
yard is  opened  the  parson  of  the  parish  or 
chapelry  claims  of  right  the  customary  bu- 
rial dues.  The  churchyard  is  the  parson's 
freehold.  There  are  cases  where  the  parson 
by  pre -arrangement  foregoes  part  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  sale  of  graves,  and  leave  to  lay 
down  gravestones.  This  happens  when  the 
old  churchyard  is  full,  and  the  inhabitants 
will  not  purchase  a  new  one  till  the  parson 
consents  that  a  part  of  the  income  shall  go 
towards  defraying  the  purchase  money. — 
Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 
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888.  Hayln'G  been  boex  o:s  the  29th 
Feb.,  you  must  consider  your  birthday,  for 
the  purpose  of  celebration,  as  the  28th 
Feb.,  every  year,  except  leap-year. — London 
Journaly  1856. 

889.  As  THE  SHED  OE  SHOP  has,  appa- 
rently from  its  mode  of  erection,  become 
affixed  to  the  freehold,  the  tenant  will  not 
be  justified  in  removing  it  at  the  expiration 
of  his  term,  and  an  action  for  delapidations 
may  be  enforced  against  him  if  he  venture 
to  do  so.  The  sole  question,  however,  de- 
pends as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  shed  is 
erected,  upon  which  a  practical  sui'veyor 
should  be  consulted.  —  Weekly  Dispatch, 
1856. 

890.  MEEHSCHAUii  Pipes  were  originally 
imported  from  Turkey,  but  within  the  past 
half  century  Germany  has  almost  monopo- 
lised their  manufacture. — London  Journal, 
1856. 

891.  QuEE^f's  Counsel  and  Serjeants 
may  hold  briefs  on  the  behalf  of  prisoners  in 
criminal  prosecutions  on  a  license  being  pro- 
cured from  the  Crown  enabling  them  so  to 
do,  which  is  granted  as  a  matter  of  course 
on  payment  of  the  accustomed  fees.  The 
criminals  in  both  instances  inquired  after 
would  be  detained  in  custody,  notwithstand- 
ing the  Queen's  death.  In  law  the  supreme 
governing  head  of  the  country  never  dies. — 
WeeJcly  Dispatch,  1856. 

892.  An  entail  can  be  cut  oef  by  the 
present  possessor  and  the  next  heir. — Lon- 
do7i  Jowrnal,  1855. 

893.  As  ownee  oe  the  hedge  and 
boundary  fence  you  are  entitled  to  four  feet 
of  the  adjoinmg  land  for  the  purposes  of  a 
ditch  if  requisite.  The  depth  of  such  ditch 
must  be  regulated  according  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  case,  and  the  flow  of  water  con- 
sequent on  the  natural  drainage.  There  is 
no  Act  of  Parliament  applicable  to  the 
question,  but  the  law  is  regulated  by  usage 
and  the  common  law. —  Weekly  Dispatch, 
1856. 

894.  Ebsoes  in  desceiption  do  not 
invalidate  marriages.  The  register  book 
ought  to  be  amended. — London  Journal, 
1856. 

895.  Banceoet's  School  is  under  the 
management  of  the  Court  of  Assistants  of 
the  Drapers'  Company,  a  list  of  the  mem- 
bers of  which  court  may  probably  be  ob- 
tained from  the  beadle  at  the  hall.  The 


1  boys  receive  an  excellent  commercial  edu- 
cation and  are  boarded  and  clothed,  so  that 
a  presentation  is  nearly  as  good  as  to  the 
Blue  Coat  School.  The  members  present 
in  turns  as  vacancies  arise.  When  you  get 
a  list  show  it  to  your  friends  and  see  if  any 
of  them  can  obtain  a  letter  from  some 
friend  or  person  of  weight  recommending 
your  case.  The  age  of  admission  is  the 
seventh  and  eighth  year.  There  are  100 
boys  in  the  school,  and  the  sons  of  freemen 
of  the  Drapers'  Company  are  always  pre- 
ferred.—  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

896.  XoTES  ON  Wipe -Selling. — Can  we 
blame  our  neighbours  across  the  Channel 
for  thinking  us  a  nation  of  wife- sellers 
wiien,  ignorant  of  our  manners,  and  with 
feelings  embittered  by  a  long  war,  they 
read  such  paragraphs  as  the  following  ? — 
"  A  fellow  sold  his  wife,  as  a  cow,  in  Shef- 
field market-place  a  few  days  ago.  The 
lady  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a  butcher, 
who  held  her  by  a  halter  fastened  round 
her  waist.  'What  do  you  ask  for  your 
cow?'  said  a  bye-stander.  'A  guinea,' 
replied  the  husband.  '  Done,'  cried  the 
other,  and  immediately  paid  the  money, 
and  led  away  his  bargain.  We  understand 
that  the  purchaser  and  his  cow  live  very 
happily  together.''  —  Doncaster  G-azette, 
March  25,  1803.  "  On  Wednesday  a  most 
disgraceful  scene  took  place  in  Pontefract. 
A  fellow  of  the  name  of  Smith  brought  his 
wife  from  Ferrybridge,  and  had  her  put  up 
for  sale  by  auction  at  the  market  cross,  at 
the  small  sum  of  twelve  pence;  but  after 
some  liberal  advances  she  was  knocked  off" 
at  eleven  shillings.  On  the  purchaser 
leading  av/ay  his  bargain  in  a  halter,  they 
were  pelted  by  the  populace  with  snow  and 
mud,  and  retreated  in  more  than  wedding 
haste." — Doncaster  Gazette,  Feb.  3,  1815. 
— K.  P.  D.  E. — This  is  an  indictable  offence. 
You  will  find  on  reference  to  3  Burr.  1483, 
that  Lord  Ilardwicke  ordered  a  criminal 
information  to  issue  against  a  gentleman 
for  making  over  his  wife,  by  private  con- 
tract, to  another  person. — Jueidicus. — 
Notes  and  Queries,  1856. 

897.  A  eegistee  of  ticket -of-leave  con- 
victs is  kept  at  the  Home  Office. — London 
Journal,  1856. 

898.  The  law  has  not  fixed  the  sum 
which  should  be  paid  to  a  police-constable 
for  travelling  70  miles  to  execute  a  bastardy 
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warrant.  In  cases  of  this  sort  the  applicant 
is  usually  required  to  repay  the  constable's 
expenses  to  the  place  and  back.  The  con- 
stable is  too  poor  to  pay.  The  magistrates 
generally  allow  first-class  railway  fares  with 
about  Vs.  a  day  for  eating,  drinking,  and 
sleeping.  But  they  are  not  all  so  liberal, 
the  allowance  being  in  some  places  only 
3s.  6d.  a  day  for  incidental  expenses,  and 
second-class  fare.  Then  there  is  often  a 
charge  for  travelling  from  and  to  the  rail- 
way. Sometimes  there  are  omnibuses,  but 
at  others  a  horse  and  cart  must  be  employed. 
This,  of  course,  must  be  paid. —  Weekly 
Dispatchf  1856. 

899.  Moustache  woen  by  Clergy — 
Episcopal  Wia. — I  have  a  copy  I  had 
made  of  an  original  miniature  of  Adam 
Loftus,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  also 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  who  died  in 
1605.  He  is  there  represented  with  a 
short  moustache  and  a  flowing  beard,  both 
of  them  nearly  white.  His  countenance 
displays  the  intellect  one  would  expect  to 
see  in  this  talented  prelate,  whose  abilities 
obtained,  and  for  such  a  long  period  re- 
tained, the  favour  of  his  royal  mistress. 
The  archbishop  has  no  wig,  though  his  hair 
appears  scanty. — Y.  S.  M. — Notes  and  Que- 
ries, 1856. 

900.  Midshipman  Lucas. — It  was  Mid- 
shipman Lucas,  of  the  Baltic  fleet,  when 
before  Bomarsund  in  1854,  that  threw  the 
live  shell  overboard  from  the  deck,  on  which 
it  had  fallen.  The  Admiralty  dated  his 
commission  of  Lieutenant  from  the  day  of 
his  never-to-be-forgotten  act  ;  he  was 
awarded  the  Humane  Society's  medal 
for  the  same  deed.  —  London  Journal, 
1856. 

901.  The  Postmaster- General  will, 
upon  complaint,  remove  the  postmaster  or 
keeper  of  receiving-house  upon  proof  that 
he  has  permitted  your  letter  to  be 
shown  to  any  person,  and  a  slip  of  paper 
introduced,  containing  provoking  matter. 
We  are  afraid  it  will  turn  out  that  it  was 
your  friend  near  London  who  betrayed 
your  confidence.  Your  complaint  must  give 
names  and  addresses,  that  inquiry  may  be 
made. —  WeeJcly  Uisimtch,  1856. 

902.  Legislation  foe  Ladies'  Dresses 
IN  the  Olden  Time. — By  the  following 
extracts,  taken  from  Brook's  "  History  of 
Medford,"  it  would  appear  that  the  good 
people  of  Massachusetts,  more  than  two  cen- 


turies ago,  were  compelled  to  make  some 
severe  laws,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  ladies  of  their  families  from  dressing  in 
an  extravagant  manner.  From  these  sin- 
gular public  exposures,  it  is  very  evident  that 
the  fathers  of  the  colony  did  not  have  any 
respectful  deference  paid  to  their  wishes  at 
home  when  fashion  was  concerned;  and 
hence  their  legislation  on  this  subject,  which 
is  thus  recorded  in  the  legal  acts  of  the 
time.  Under  date  of  September  3,  1634, 
the  General  Court  said : — "  That  no  person, 
either  man  or  woman,  shall  hereafter  make 
or  buy  any  apparel,  either  woollen,  silk,  or 
linen,  with  any  lace  on  it,  silver,  gold,  silk, 
or  thread,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture  of 
said  clothes.  Also  all  gold  or  silver  girdles, 
hat  bands,  belts,  ruffs,  beaver  hats,  are  prO' 
hibited.  Also  immoderate  great  sleeves, 
slashed  apparel,  immoderate  great  rayles, 
longwing,"  &c.  The  lawgivers  of  the 
colony,  having  thus  effectually  prevented 
the  extravagance  of  their  wives  in  articles 
of  dress,  next  turned  their  attention  to  the 
fashion  which  should  positively  regulate  the 
length  and  width  of  the  sleeves  of  their  gar- 
ments. On  September  9, 1639,  the  General 
Court  decreed,  that — "  Hereafter,  no  gar- 
ment shall  be  made  with  short  sleeves, 
whereby  the  nakedness  of  the  arm  shall  be 
discovered  in  the  wearing  thereof ;  and  here- 
after, no  person  whatever  shall  make  any 
garment  for  women,  or  any  of  their  sex, 
with  sleeves  more  than  half  an  ell  wide  in 
the  widest  part  thereof,  and  so  proportionally 
for  bigger  or  smaller  persons.^'  As  the 
Puritan  mothers  of  New  England  had  not 
been  long  in  this  country  when  the  first 
decree  respecting  their  dress  was  made 
public,  might  I  ask  what  is  the  meaning  of 
the  words  great  "  rayles"  and  "  longwing," 
as  applied  to  their  garments  ?  W.  W. — 
Notes  and  Queries,  1856. 

903.  The  tradition  treasured  by  the 
Scotch  is  that  Helen  Mar  was  actually  mar- 
ried to  Sir  William  Wallace  in  the  Tower 
of  London.  Such  a  hero  was  worthy  of  the 
love  of  a  noble-minded  and  lovely  woman, 
so  let  us  treat  it  with  respect. — London 
Journal,  1856. 

904.  The  office  for  receiving  Pe- 
titions for  Day's  Charity  for  the  Blind  is 
at  No.  29,  Saville-row,  Piccadilly.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Hetherington's  charity  of  pensions  of 
£10  each  to  about  500  blind  persons  is 
under  tlie  management  of  the  Court  of  Al- 
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moners  of  Christ's  Hospital,  Newgate-street ; 
but  petitions  are  delivered  out  and  received 
only  in  the  month  of  October,  as  the  vacan- 
cies are  filled  up  only  once  in  the  year.  No 
person  under  60  is  eligible  for  this  charity. 
—  TVeeJcly  Dispatch,  1856. 

905.  The  Two-headed  Eagle. — The 
origin  of  the  device  of  the  eagle  on  national 
and  royal  banners  may  be  traced  to  very 
early  times.  It  was  the  ensign  of  the  an- 
cient kings  of  Persia  and  of  Babylon.  The 
Romans  adopted  various  other  figures  on 
their  camp  standards ;  but  Marius,  B.C.  102, 
made  the  eagle  alone  the  ensign  of  the 
legions,  and  confined  the  other  figures  to  the 
cohorts.  From  the  Romans  the  French, 
under  the  empire,  adopted  the  eagle.  The 
emperors  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire 
used  a  black  eagle;  those  of  the  East  a 
golden  one.  The  sign  of  the  golden  eagle, 
met  within  taverns,  is  in  allusion  to  the  em- 
perors of  the  East.    Since  the  time  of  the 

I  Romans,  almost  every  state  that  has  as- 
I  sumed  the  designation  of  an  empire,  has 
I  taken  the  eagle  for  its  ensign :  Austria, 
Russia,  Prussia,  Poland  and  France,  all  took 
the  eagle.  The  two-headed  eagle  signifies 
a  double  empire.  The  emperors  of  Austria, 
who  claim  to  be  considered  the  successors 
of  the  Csesars  of  Rome,  used  the  double- 
headed  eagle,  which  is  the  eagle  of  the 
eastern  emperors  with  that  of  the  western, 
typifying  the  "  Holy  Roman  Empire,"  of 
which  the  emperors  of  Germany  (now  merged 
in  the  House  of  Austria)  considered  them- 
selves as  the  representatives.  Charlemagne 
was  the  first  to  use  it,  for  when  he  became 
master  of  the  whole  of  the  German  Em- 
pire, he  added  the  second  head  to  the  eagle, 
A.D.  802,  to  denote  that  the  empires  of  Rome 
and  Germany  were  united  in  him. — Notes 
and  Queries,  1856. 

906.  Minors  may  be  legally  markied 
at  a  registrar's  office  without  the  consent  of 
relatives,  but  not  in  the  Church  of  England. 
— London  Journal,  1856. 

907.  A  Creole  is  the  child  of  a  black 
woman  by  a  white  father)  or  vice  versa. 
When  the  blacks  were  introduced  into 
Spanish  America,  they  called  their  own 
children  born  in  bondage  Creoles,  and  this 
term  was  taken  up  by  the  Europeans  and 
applied  to  the  issue  of  the  copper- coloured 
natives  with  the  negresses.  The  child  of  a 
white  father  and  black  mother  is  called  a 


Mulatto  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  issue 
of  a  Mulatto  woman  and  white  man  is  a 
Sambo  or  Creole. —  WeeJcly  Dispatch,  1856. 

908.  The  first  Russian  newspaper 
was  published  in  1703.  Peter  the  Great 
not  only  took  part  personally  in  its  editorial 
composition,  but  in  correcting  proofs,  as 
appears  from  sheets  still  in  existence,  in 
which  are  marks  and  alterations  in  his  own 
hand. — Notes  and  Queries,  1856. 

909.  Artillery. — The  actual  date  of 
the  invention  of  artillery  is  not  known. 
In  1346,  Edward  III.  had  four  pieces  of 
cannon  at  the  battle  of  Cressy.  Bomb- 
shells and  mortars  were  invented  about  the 
same  time. — London  Journal,  1856. 

910.  The  debt  being  contracted  for 
necessaries,  we  consider  you  are  legally 
bound  to  pay  the  same,  notwithstanding 
the  separation  and  the  arrangement  come 
to  before  the  magistrates  for  the  allowance 
to  the  wife,  unless  the  party  trusting  her 
had  a  knowledge  of  such  separation  and 
allowance  at  the  time  of  the  debt  being 
contracted. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

911.  Running  Footmen. — A  writer  in 
the  Bee,  July  13,  1791,  and  referring  to 
thirty  years  previous  to  that  date,  or  1761, 
noticing  the  bad  condition  of  the  public 
roads  in  Scotland,  says  :  "  A  four-wheeled 
chaise  was  then  unknown,  the  usual  tra 
veiling  carriage  for  hire  being  a  close  two- 
wheeled  chaise,  placed  very  low  between 
the  shafts.  Coaches  were  the  only  carriages 
kept  by  gentlemen,  which  were  usually 
drawn  by  six  horses.  These  were  generally 
accompanied  by  running  footmen,  who  were 
easily  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  horses, 
and  whose  assistance  were  often  wanted  to 
support  the  coach  on  each  side,  to  prevent 
it  from  being  overturned  on  the  very  few 
roads  where  they  could  be  carried  at  all." — 
Notes  and  Qtieries,  1856. 

912.  The  Princess  Royal  cannot,  ot 
her  own  accord,  marry  any  man  she  may 
like.  The  consent  of  the  Sovereign  is  ne- 
cessary to  legalise  the  marriage  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Family. — Lo)idon 
Journal,  1856. 

913.  A  MAN  WHO  is  not  INSOLVENT  may 
make  a  settlement  on  his  wife  by  handing 
over  part  of  his  property  to  trustees  for  her 
use.  If  he  was  insolvent,  and  the  assign- 
ment was  made  to  defraud  the  creditors, 
the  Insolvent  Court  will  require  the  pro- 
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perty  to  be  brought  in  for  the  benefit  of 
the  creditors.  The  deed  of  settlement  will 
be  regarded  as  void,  iind  the  property  as 
that  of  the  husband. —  Weekly  Dispatch, 
1856. 

914.  Hours  pob  MAESYiNa. — Matri- 
mony, by  Reynolds'  Constitutions,  1S22, 
c.  7,  was  to  be  celebrated  "  in  the  day-time, 
without  laughter,  scoff,  or  sport  .'^  By 
the  Canons,  c.  62,  a.d.  1603,  a  clergyman  is 
to  marry  only  between  the  hours  of  eight 
and  twelve  in  the  forenoon,  to  preclude  any 
indecency  or  unbecoming  levity .^^  This  is 
enforced  under  penalty  of  transportation  for 
fourteen  years  by  4  Geo.  lY.  c.  76,  sec.  28. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  hour  of 
dinner  at  that  period  was  usually  noon. — 
Mackenzie  Walcott,  M.A. — Notes  and 
Queries,  1856. 

915.  The  Tov^er  in  Lancasteh  Castle, 
of  the  date  of  503,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
buildings  in  England,  but  there  are  Roman 
remains  of  a  much  earlier  date. — London 
Journal,  1856. 

916.  Theee  is  no  Statute  or  other  law 
limiting  the  period  of  prosecutions  in  crimi- 
nal offences.  The  extent  of  punishment  in 
all  cases  is  limited  by  Act  of  Parliament ; 
but  a  discretion  is  given  to  the  court  and 
judge  as  to  what  extent  it  shall  be  inflicted. 
—  JVeeMy  Dispatch,  1856. 

917.  Recipe  eor  Cool  Tankaed. — Take 
two  glasses  of  wine,  one  port  and  one  of 
sherry,  two  table-spoonsful  of  moist  sugar, 
a  quarter  of  a  nutmeg,  and  a  sprinkle  of 
ginger ;  fill  up  vvdth  a  pint  of  mild  ale  over 
a  piece  of  well-baked  (bat  not  burnt)  toast. 
Any  wine  wiU  answer  the  purpose,  but  if  of 
two  kinds  the  better.  It  should  stand  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  it  is  drunli:,  that 
the  flavour  of  the  sop  may  be  duly  imparted 
to  it.  The  above  recipe  is  taken  from  a 
little  book  called  "  Spring  Tide,"  pubhshed 
by  Bentley,  which  contains  many  interesting 
pieces  of  folk  lore,  and  curious  provincial- 
isms. If  strong  ale  be  used  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  tankard,  the  wine  may  be 
omitted  altogether,  in  which  case,  however, 
a  little  warm  water  should  first  be  poured 
upon  the  sugar  and  spices. — Notes  and 
Queries,  1856. 

918.  A  Deed  of  Appeenticeship  is 
valid  although  ante-dated.  The  dating 
back  is  an  advantage  to  a  youth,  because  it 


acknowledges  previous  service.  —  London 
Journal,  1856. 

919.  All  the  Couets  allow  a  defend- . 
ant  to  appear  in  person  if  poor.  Persons 
are  not  imprisoned  for  debt  where  they 
have  no  goods  to  answer  a  distress,  unless 
the  state  of  things  is  supposed  to  be  a  trick," 
and  contempt  to  evade  the  law. —  Weekly 
Dispatch,  1856. 

920.  OEiaiN  OP  Kentish  Fiee.  —  In 
reply  to  this  long-standing  query,  I  beg  to 
inform  Rosa  that  when  the  Earl  of  Win- 
chelsea,  about  the  year  1834,  attended  a 
very  great  meeting  in  Dublin  of  Protest- 
ants, who  met  to  consider  the  then  political 
state  in  which  the  kingdom  was  placed,  the 
particular  mode  of  expressing  great  ap- 
plause, called,  in  honour  of  the  Earl,  the 
"  Kentish  Fire,"  was  invented. — Y.  S.  M. — 
Notes  and  Queries,  1856. 

921.  Louis  Napoleon,  in  1848,  was 
sworn  in  as  a  special  constable  for  one  of 
the  metropolitan  districts.  Probably  his 
staff  of  authority  is  treasured  among  his 
memorials  of  the  past. — London  Journal, 
1856. 

922.  The  Genesal  Registee  of  all  the 
marriages  solemnised  in  churches  or  chapels 
is  kept  at  Somerset-house.  It  may  be 
searched  readily,  as  the  names  are  entered 
alphabetically.  But  the  marriages  con- 
tracted early  in  this  year  will  not  be  posted 
up  in  the  General  Register  till  probably  the 
end  of  IS^I.— Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

923.  CuTTiNO-  Teeth  in  Advanced 
Age. — Some  years  ago,  at  a  place  called 
Ardnamullogh,  about  four  miles  from  Cas- 
tlerea,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  I  met 
with  a  case  somewhat  similar  to  those 
already  mentioned.  I  was  sent  for  to  see  a 
woman  named  Dillon,  aged  seventy-five 
years,  who  was  labouring  under  a  singular 
form  of  mental  aberration;  her  husband 
had  died  about  six  months  previously,  and 
she  firmly  maintained  the  belief  that  she 
herself  was  dead  also  for  the  same  period. 
I  shall  transcribe  a  portion  of  the  notes 
which  I  made  of  her  case  at  the  time,  June 
28,  1843:  "A  remarkable  circumstance  in 
this  case  is,  that  she  has  cut  an  incisive 
tooth  in  the  lower  jaw  within  tlie  last  few 
weeks,  and  is  now  cutting  another,  which 
fact  confirms  her  in  the  strange  belief  iliat 
she  is  leading  a  post  mortem  existence,  and 
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has  commenced  at  infancy  again  ;  for  upon 
one  of  her  daughters  asking  me  if  I  thought 
it  probable  she  would  die,  she  exclaimed 
angrily,  '  How  can  I  die  twice  ?  I  am  only 
a  child  j  see,  I  have  not  cut  all  my  teeth 
yet/  '* — Notes  and  Queries,  1856. 

924.  Mes.  MA::^^^lKG,  the  executed  mur- 
deress, was  taken  prisoner  in  Edinburgh. — 
London  Journal,  1856. 

925  The  Heir  Apparej^t  is  the  direct 
successor ;  the  heir  presumptive  is  the  indi- 
rect successor.  Qaeen  Victoria  was  heir  pre- 
sumptive while  King  William  reigned, 
because  he  might  have  outlived  Queen 
Adelaide,  and  married  a  young  wife  and  had 
a  son,  who  would  have  been  the  heir  ap- 
parent, taking  rank  before  the  heir  pre- 
sumptive.—  WeeJcly  Disj^atch,  1856. 

926.  D.  Papin  was  a  French  physician 
and  mathematician,  who  possessed  so  re- 
markable a  knowledge  of  the  mathematics 
that  he  very  nearly  brought  the  invention 
of  the  steam-engine  into  working  order. 
He  assisted  Mr.  Boyle  in  his  pneumatic 
experiments,  and  was  afterwards  mathe- 
matical professor  at  Marburg.  He  died  in 
1710. — Notes  and  Queries,  1856. 

927.  The  word  Sabbath,  in  the  He- 
brew, means  rest,  or  the  seventh  day  of  the 
week  observed  as  a  day  of  rest.  Sunday  is 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  the  Christian 
Sabbath,  so  called  from  its  being  set  apart 
by  our  Teutonic  ancestors  for  the  worship 
of  the  sun. — London  Journal,  1856. 

928.  Agreements  for  Tenancies  ope- 
rating as  immediate  demises  are  void  if 
for  a  longer  period  than  three  years ;  but 
an  agreem^ent  shnply  to  grant  a  lease  for 
five  or  seven  years  at  a  future  period  when 
required  would  be  a  valid  agreement.  Terms 
for  a  longer  period  than  three  years  must 
be  created  by  lease  under  the  seal  of  the 
party. —  Weekly  IHsp at ch,  1856. 

929.  Order  Form  0!p  Annottncino 
Marriages. — In  looking  over  some  lists  of 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages  for  the  years 
between  1730—50,  I  find  most  of  the  last- 
mentioned  recorded  in  the  following  style; — 
"Mr.  Basket  to  Miss  Pell,  with  £5,000.; 
Mr.  Davis  to  Mrs.  Wylds,  with  £400  per 
annum.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  to 
Miss  Orell,  with  £30,000.  \JIt  never  rains 
hut  it  pours/~\  J.  Whitcombe,  Esq.,  to 
Miss  Allen,  with  £40,000.     Mr.  Will. 


Hurfer  to  Miss  Sally  Mitchiner,  with 
£3,000. — Notes  and  Queries,  1856. 

930.  A  Husband  cannot  punish  his  wife 
for  making  away  with  his  property.  He 
married  her  "  for  better,  for  worse,^'  and  he 
must  make  the  best  of  the  worst  part  of  his 
bargain. — London  Journal,  1856. 

931.  Letters  mat  be  addressed  to 
convicts  as  per  ship — and  adding  the  date 
of  sailing,  which  particulars  can  be  obtamed 
at  the  county  jail  or  prison  where  he  was 
tried.  If  enclosed  to  the  Governor  of  the 
Colony  to  which  he  was  sent,  and  his  pre- 
sent abode  be  known  at  the  Government 
Office,  the  letter  will  be  forwarded  to  him. 
If  this  course  produces  no  result  within  one 
year  you  may  resort  to  advertising  in  the 
papers  of  the  colony. —  WeeJcly  Lisjpatcli, 
1856. 

932.  Sunday-schools  were  first  founded 
by  S.  C.  Borromeo,and  inMilan.  (SeeAnnali 
di  Statistica,  Milano,  Feb.,  1834,  p.  199.) 
In  Rome  the  Sunday-schools  are  united 
with  night-schools,  as  one  day  in  the  week 
is  too  little  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
children  who  are  at  work.  Nigiit-schools 
were  first  opened  in  Rome  in  1819,  by 
Giacomo  Casoglio. — Notes  and  Queries, 
1856. 

933.  There  are  sixteen  annas  to  an 
Indian  rupee  :  the  latter  is  worth  Is.  lid. — 
London  Journal,  1856. 

934.  Duplicates  of  all  wills  proved  in 
India  are  deposited  in  the  East  India  House. 
Wills  made  and  proved  in  India  must  also 
be  proved  in  England,  if  they  relate  to 
personalty  in  England,  and  that  either  in 
the  proper  Diocesan  Court  or  the  Preroga- 
tive Court  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
or  according  to  the  situation  in  which  the 
property  is  situate. —  Weehlif  LlspatcJi, 
1856. 

935.  A  Husband  is  not  bound  to  sup- 
port a  wife  who  voluntarily,  and  without 
reasonable  cause,  deserts  him.  —  London 
Journal,  1856. 

936.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  and  Sir 
Fitzroy  l^elly  defended  Frost,  Williams,  and 
Jones. —  WeeJcly  DispatcJi,  1856. 

937.  Marines  are  soldiers  on  board  a 
ship  of  war.  They  perform  none  of  the  du- 
ties of  sailors.  They  are  trained  to  fight 
both  at  sea  and  on  land,  and  are  the  most 
gallant  troops  the  country  possesses. — Lon- 
don Journal,  1856. 
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938.  The  Widow  is  entitled  absolutely 
to  one-third  of  her  deceased  husband's  per- 
sonal estate,  which  will  pass  to  any  future 
husband  she  may  marry,  and  the  children 
will  be  entitled  to  the  other  two-thirds  of 
such  property  ;  on  which  the  widow,  as  the 
administratrix  of  her  husband,  will  be  en- 
titled to  the  legal  interest  as  trustee  for 
her  children. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

939.  Felons  escaping-  prom  England 
to  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  the  German 
States,  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
may  be  arrested  in  those  countries  and 
brought,  or  sent  over,  to  England. — Lon- 
don Journal,  1856. 

940.  Necessitypoe  A  Will.— C.  J  .having 
insured  his  life  for  £100,  must  make  a  will 
leaving  the  amount  to  his  wife,  or  she  will 
be  obliged  to  administer  and  be  reduced  to 
her  third  part.  You  cannot  evade  the  stamp 
duty  safely. —  Weehly  Dispatch,  1856. 

941.  The  Height  of  the  Empeeor 
Napoleon  I.  was  about  5  feet  7  inches. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  at  Waterloo,  was 
about  5  feet  8^  inches  in  stature. — London 
Journal,  1856. 

942.  A  Freemason's  Lodge  affords  oc- 
casional  temporary  relief  to  a  brother  in 
affliction;  but  entering  a  lodge  is  by  no 
means  to  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  pro- 
viding a  fund  for  continued  help  in  sickness 
and  in  eld  age. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

943.  Rights  of  Illegitimate  Pee- 
SONs. — As  you  were  registered  and  married 
in  the  name  you  have  always  borne,  con- 
tinue to  use  it.  You  may  safely  purchase 
property,  for  your  illegitimacy  has  nothing 
to  do  with  your  children  or  your  right  to 
make  a  will. — London  Journal,  1856. 

944.  Neithee  the  Queen  nor  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  sign  death  warrants.  When 
a  Judge  condemns  a  felon  to  death,  he 
writes  against  the  prisoner's  name  on  the 
calendar,  "Let  execution  be  done;"  and 
execution  follows,  unless  the  Queen  pardons 
the  offender  in  the  meantime. —  Weekly 
Dispatch,  1856. 

945.  Lost  oe  Buent  Indentuees. — A 
certificate  from  your  master,  that  your  in- 
denture of  apprenticeship  was  destroyed  by 
iire,  would  no  doubt  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  trade.  Apprentices  should  retain 
duplicate  stamped  copies  of  such  documents 
in  their  possession. — London  Journal,  1856. 


946.  The  Weights  and  Measures  Act 
of  1834  enacts  that  the  stone  is  to  consist 
in  all  cases  of  141bs.  standard  pounds  avoir- 
dupoise,  and  that  contracts  by  any  other 
stone  are  to  be  null  and  void.  Goods  are 
to  be  sold  by  stamped  weights  only,  and  no 
inspector  would  stamp  a  stone  weight  of 
81bs.  or  IQVos.— Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

947.  Commissions  in  the  Militia  are 
granted  by  Lord  Lieutenants  of  counties, 
to  whom  personal  application  must  be  made. 
— London  Journal,  1856. 

948.  Aftee  the  publication  of  banns 
persons  may  be  married  at  any  time  within 
three  months. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

949.  ExECUTOES  can  take  anything  that 
is  left  to  them  under  a  will,  but  not  the  wit- 
nesses to  its  execution ;  they  can  take  no- 
thing.— London   Journal,  1856. 

950.  The  supeeior  officers  of  the 
Royal  Navy  recommend  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  so  large  a  supply  of  clerks,  that 
persons  having  no  such  letters  of  introduc- 
tion need  not  apply. —  Weekly  Dispatch, 
1856. 

951.  There  is  no  centeal  sun,  be- 
cause there  is  an  infinitude  of  planets  and 
suns.  The  sun  is  the  centre  of  our  system. 
— London  Journal,  1856. 

952.  A  BUILDING  eate  for  a  chapel  of 
ease  can  be  enforced  as  well  as  the  rate  for 
the  mother  church,  the  rate  having  been 
sanctioned  at  the  vestry.  It  matters  not 
that  only  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  at- 
tended the  vestry.  The  assent  of  the  majo- 
rity who  attended  is  binding  on  the  whole 
parish. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

953.  A  MAEEIAGE  AT  GeETNA  GeEEN 

is  legal,  and  neither  of  the  parties  can  le- 
gally marry  again,  unless  divorced. — Lon- 
don Journal,  1856. 

954.  An  Ageeement  for  renting  pre- 
mises cannot  be  given  in  evidence  in  a 
court  of  law  if  the  subject  matter  thereof 
be  of  the  value  of  £20,  without  its  being 
properly  stamped. —  Weekly  Dispatch,lS^6. 

955.  Petitions  to  Hee  Majesty  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  Lord  Steward  of  the 
Household. — London  Journal,  1856. 

956.  The  most  distant  place  belong- 
ing to  Great  Britain  to  which  we  trade  is, 
if  we  take  the  direct  distance  from  London, 
New  Zealand  ;  but  our  longest  voyages  are 
those  to  Vancouver's   Island  and  Hong 

!  Kong. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 
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957.  A  MAEEIAaE  BETWEEN   TWO  PeO- 

TE3TAXTS,  celebrated  by  a  priest  in  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  duly  licensed  for  the  per- 
formance of  marriages,  would  be  valid. — 
London  Journal,  1856. 

958.  The  Sfbstitutiox  of  a  Feesh 
iNDENTrEE  for  the  lost  one  would  be  a 
legal  fraud,  and  such  substituted  indenture 
would  be  invalid  if  the  facts  in  relation  to 
it  were  disclosed,  in  the  event  of  its  being 
required  to  be  given  in  evidence. —  WeeMy 
Dispatch,  1856. 

959.  Caed  Playing  is  not  allowed  in 
public-houses.  The  law  on  the  subject  is 
very  strict,  and  we  should  much  regret  to 
see  it  altered. — London  Journal,  1856. 

960.  A  Peeson  can  only  legally  take 
an  additional  family-name  by  license  from 
her  Majesty  published  in  the  London 
Gazette.  This  license  is  obtained  upon 
petition  through  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Heralds'  College,  on  Bennett's-hill,Doctors'- 
commons. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

961.  The  Royal  Geoege  foundered  at 
Spithead  on  the  52th  of  August,  1782. 
The  late  Queen  Dowager  died  2nd  of  De- 
cember, 1849. — London  Journal,  1856. 

962.  Eithee  of  the  peesons  intended 
as  witnesses  to  the  will  may  sign  the  testa- 
tor's name  thereto  by  his  direction ;  oi  the 
testator  may  execute  the  same  by  making 
his  mark  thereto,  and  the  latter  would  be 
the  best  course  to  adopt. —  WeeMy  Dispatch, 
1856. 

963.  The  Distance  feom  Ceonstadt 
to  St.  Petersburg  is  18  miles. — London 
Journal,  1856. 

964.  Widows,  aged  56,  are  ineligible 
for  the  various  pension  charities.  The  age 
for  candidates  is  usually  60.  There  is  no 
asylum  appropriated  particularly  to  the 
widows  of  respectable  tradesmen.  There 
are  in  some  parishes  charities  for  the  v/idows 
of  householders  thereof  under  the  care  of 
the  churchwarden. —  WeeMy  Dispatch, IH^Q. 

965.  Cadets  are  now  admitted  into  the 
Royal  Navy  under  the  age  of  16  years. — 
London  Journal,  1856. 

966.  If  a  Husband  Deseets  his  Wife, 
and  she  remains  ignorant  of  his  whereabouts 
for  seven  years,  she  may  legally  marry  ;  but 
the  second  marriage  will  be  void  if  the  first 
husband  reappears,  and  the  children  of  the 
second  marriage  will  be  illegitimate. — 
WeeMy  Dispatch,  1856. 


967.  The  Standaed  Height  for  the 
militia  levied  by  ballot  at  present  is  fixed  at 
5  feet  5i  inches. — London  Journal,  1856. 

968.  The  chaege  for  a  passage  is  often 
as  low  as  £4  10s.  from  London  to  Canada, 
and  £1  less  from  Liverpool. —  WeeMy 
Dispatch,  1856. 

969.  Gas  was  fiest  inteoduced  for 
lighting  the  public  streets  about  the  year 
1816.  It  was  first  used  in  Birmingham. 
— London  Journal,  1856. 

970.  Tenants  in  gavelkind  have  power 
absolutely  to  dispose  of  their  lands  on  at- 
taining the  age  of  15. —  WeeMy  Dispatch, 
1856. 

971.  The  coppee  coinage  of  the  reign 
of  William  lY.  is  not  worth  more  than  its 
nominal  value. — London  Journal,  1856. 

972.  As  NO  PEOCEEDiNGS  have  been 
taken  for  more  than  20  years  to  disturb  the 
possessing  title  of  the  mortgagee,  or  for  an 
account  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  the 
premises,  the  claim  of  the  owners  of  the 
equity  of  redemption  thereto  is  now  barred 
by  lapse  of  time. —  WeeMy  Dispatch,  V^^^. 

973.  A  SOLDIEE  cannot,  by  law,  be  com- 
pelled to  contribute  towards  the  mainten- 
ance of  his  wife. — London  Journal,  1856. 

974.  An  unmaeeied  lady  and  an  un- 
married gentleman  may  open  a  joint  ac- 
count at  a  savings'  bank.  They  will  merely 
have  to  state  their  names,  ages,  place  of 
abode,  occupation,  and  that  they  severally 
have  no  account  in  any  other  savings'  bank. 

—  WeeMy  Dispatch,  1856. 

975.  The  Loed  Mayoe  is  never  sworn 
as  a  Privy  Councillor,  but,  on  the  demise  of 
the  Crown,  attends  a  meeting  of  the  Privy 
Council  held  on  such  occasion,  and  signs  the 
proclamation  of  the  new  Sovereign. — Lon- 
don Journal,  1856. 

976.  Theee  has  been  no  chaege  for 
admission  to  the  British  Museum  on  any 
day  of  the  week  during  the  last  ten  years. 

—  WeeMy  Dispatch,  1856. 

977.  The  bieth  of  a  child  ought  to 
be  registered  within  six  weeks  afterwards, 
and  within  six  months  it  can  only  be  done 
on  payment  of  7s.  6d. — London  Journal, 
1856. 

978.  The  population  of  China  is  esti- 
mated at  100,000,000.  The  population  of 
France  is  about  WeeMy  Dis^ 
patch,  1856. 
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979.  Aisr  action  oe  beeach  op  peomise 
OF  MAREIAGE  cannot  be  sustained  when  the 
promise  was  made  in  the  lifetime  of  a  wife. 
— London  Journal,  1856. 

980.  The  annuity  geanted  to  Prince 
Leopold,  if  he  should  survive  his  wife,  was 
£50,000.  It  was  not  foreseen  he  would  be- 
come the  King  of  Belgium.  He  receives 
the  annuity,  but  applies  no  part  to  his  pri- 
vate use,  except  the  keeping  up  of  Clare- 
mont  House  can  be  so  called.  —  Weelcly 
Dispatch,  1856. 

981.  Homer  is  universally  allowed  to  be 
the  greatest  poet  that  ever  lived.  His  rivals 
for  pre-eminence  are  Shakspeare,  Dante,  and 
Milton.  The  latter  was  indebted  to  Homer 
for  his  grand  way  of  thinking  and  writing. 
— London  Journal,  1856. 

982.  The  Great  Britain,  iron  steamer, 
grounded  in  Dundrum  Bay,  on  the  East 
coast  of  Ireland,  on  the  22nd  of  September, 
\'^^<o.—  WeeUy  Dispatch,  1856. 

983.  Depamation  op  Character. — You 
can  bring  an  action  in  the  County  Court  for 
defamation  of  character. — London  Journal, 
1856. 

984.  The  Metropolitan  Acts  prohibit 
the  blowing  of  horns  and  other  noisy  instru- 
ments in  the  public  streets;  but  as  their 
provisions  do  not  extend  to  reach  the  lo- 
cdXiij  of  our  correspondent,  he  is  without 
remedy  for  the  grievance  complained  of. 

—  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

985.  Servants  are  liable  for  all  break- 
ages, whether  accidental  or  wilful. — London 
Journal,  1856. 

986.  The  hangman  receives  £1  per 
week  as  a  retaining  fee,  and  £2  per  job. 
The  clothes  are  forfeited  to  the  Sheriff,  but 
they  are  usually  surrendered  to  the  execu- 
tioner. Cheshire  died  in  1834,  and  his  man 
Calcraft  was  appointed  in  his  stead  in  1835. 

—  Weelcly  Dispatch.  1856. 

987.  Wronged  Apprentices. — If  your 
master  refuse  to  teach  you  the  business,  as 
stipulated  in  the  indentures,  he  may  be  pro- 
ceeded against,  and  the  money  recovered. 
— London  Journal,  1856. 

988.  John  Tawell,  for  the  murder  of 
Sarah  Hart,  at  Salt  Hill,  by  poison,  was 
hanged  at  Aylesbury  on  the  28th  of  March, 
1845.  Tawell  was  apprehended  near  Lon- 
don-bridge.—  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

989.  A  wipe,  with  her  husband's  consent, 
can  make  a  will. — London  Journal,  1855. 


990.  The  girl  being  op  a  sufpicient  -I 
AGE  and  ability  to  maintain  herself  if  wU-  I 
ling  to  work,  the  mother  is  no  longer  legally  \ 
liable  to  maintain  her. —  Weelcly  Dispatch,  % 
1856.  I 

991.  A    PERSON   HAYING    SENT    POR    A  | 

doctor  to  attend  his  servant,  can  compel  | 

her  to  defray  the  expense,  after  she  has  left  | 

her  situation. — London  Journal,  1855.  I 

992.  The  50  Geo.  3,  Cap.  41,  imposing  \ 
duties  on  hawkers  of  goods,  does  not  extend  1 
to  hinder  the  maker  of  any  home  manufac-  \ 
turo  from  exposing  his  goods  for  sale  in  any  I 
market  or  fair,  and  in  every  city,  borough,  1 
town  corporate,  and  market  town,  but  the  \ 
exemption  has  been  held  not  to  extend  to  \ 
mere  villages  or  hamlets. —  Weelcly  Dis-  I 
patch,  1856.  | 

993.  Forms  op  Wills. — You  can  buy  ^ 
at  any  respectable  stationer's  a  printed  form  ] 
of  a  will.  If  a  person  dies  without  making  a  | 
will,  his  personal  property  is  divided  among  j 
his  children,  if  any,  or  goes  to  the  next  of 
kin. — London  Journal,  1856.  ' 

994.  As  THE  OCCUPIER  op  the  pield, 
you  are  entitled  to  shoot,  or  otherwise  de- 
stroy any  hare  or  rabbit  you  may  find  there-  \ 
in,  without  rendering  yourself  liable  to  the  j 
duty  for  a  game  certificate. —  Weelcly  DiS'  \ 
patch,  1856.  ] 

995.  Tobacco  was  first  imported  into  : 
England  in  1586. — London  Journal,  1855.  ) 

996.  Ip  THE  MASTER  HAVE  NEGLECTED  j 

to  enrol  the  indenture  for  the  period  of  one  j 
year  in  the  City  Chamberlain's  Office,  the 
apprentice,  being  a  City  one,  is  at  liberty  to  '  i 

sue  out  his  discharge. —  Weelcly  Dispatch,  \ 

1856.  \ 

997.  There  is  no  truth  in  the  state-  ' 
ment  that  when  a  man  is  drowned  at  sea  he  j 
is  nine  days  at  the  bottom,  and  when  risen  ; 
to  the  surface  always  floats  with  the  face  \ 
downwards — or  that  a  woman,  after  lying  \ 
nine  days  at  the  bottom,  floats  with  her  face  \ 
upwards.  It  is  a  fantastic  tradition. — Lon-  ^ 
don  Journal,  1855.  | 

998.  A  MAN  MARRYING  A  WOMAN  WITH  j 

CHILDREN  is  absolvcd  from  his  liability  fo  *  i 

their  maintenance  on  the  death  of  the  mo  ■ 
ther  of  such  children,  whatever  may  be  thei:* 

age. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1S^6.  \ 

999.  An  apprentice  who  has  run  .  \ 
AWAY  cannot  be  compelled  to  resume  ser-  I 
vice  after  he  is  twenty-one  years  of  age ;  but  i 
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his  securities,  if  any,  may  be  prosecuted  for 
damages. — London  Journal,  1856. 

1000.  The    XONPRESElS'TMEyT    OF  THE 

NOTES  for  payment  to  the  maker  thereof, 
on  their  becoming  due,  will  not  afford  a  de- 
fence to  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  the 
amounts  secured  by  the  documents. —  WeeJc- 
ly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1001.  GlELS  TJ3T7ALLY  CEASE  GSOWIJfG- 

in  height  before  eighteen.  Five  feet  is  a 
stature  that  suits  a  delicate  figure.  Since 
you  write  so  gracefully,  we  recommend  you 
to  be  more  attentive  to  orthography. — Lon- 
don Journal,  1856. 

1002.  A  :moego:s-atic  maeeiage  is  one 
that  is  celebrated  with  the  understanding 
that  the  issue  of  such  marriage  will  not  in- 
herit the  estate  or  title  of  the  father.  Such 
a  marriage  does  not  sanction  the  having  two 
wives  at  the  same  time. —  WeeJcly  Dispatch, 
1856. 

1003.  A  Mareiage  Licence  is  obtained 
at  Doctors'  Commons  for  £2  lis.  6d.  It  is 
available  within  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury's diocese. — London  Journal, 

1004.  Women  are  more  numerous  in 
England  than  men. — London  Journal,  1856. 

1005.  The  baptism  having  taken  place 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  General 
Registry-office,  for  births,  deaths  and  mar- 
riages, there  is  no  general  public  office  where 
the  entry  of  the  registry  thereof  can  be 
searched  for. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1006.  A  second  husband  is  only  liable 
to  pay  the  debts  contracted  by  his  wife 
during  her  widowhood. — London  Jowrnal, 
1856. 

1007.  The  last  woman  hang-ed  at 
Xewgate  was  Martha  Browning.  She  was 
executed  on  the  5th  of  January,  1846. — 
WeeJcly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1008.  A  WIDOW  has  no  claim  on  the 
Government  because  three  of  her  sons  may 
be  serving  in  the  Life  Guards. — London 
Journal,  1856. 

1009.  VV hatevee  is  upon  the  peemises 
should  be  distrained  for  the  rent  due ;  but 
possession  cannot  be  recovered  until  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  agreed  on,  unless  the 
premises  should  be  vacated,  when  possession 
may  be  given  by  a  police  mngistrate  if  six 
months'  rent  be  then  in  arrear. —  WeeJcly 
Dispatch,  1856. 

1010.  Catherine  Paer. — It  is  the  fine 
old  chapel  at  Sudelay  Castle  which  contains 


the  remains  of  Catharine  Parr,  the  last 
Queen  of  Henry  VIII. — London  Journal, 
1856. 

1011.  The  churchwardens  may  insti- 
tute a  suit  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  for  the 
recovery  of  the  church-rate,  when  the 
validity  of  the  same  may  be  fully  entered 
into  ;  but  if  they  succeed  therein,  our  corre- 
spondent will  be  condemned  in  the  costs 
occasioned  thereby. —  WeeJcly  Dispatch, 
1856. 

1012.  Cadetships  are  not  obtainable  by 
purchase.  A  system  of  examination  is  now 
established  at  Haileybury  College. — London 
Journal,  1856. 

1013.  As  the  executors  still  remain 
liable  for  any  claim  for  dilapidations  which 
may  arise  in  respect  of  the  premises,  they  are 
entitled  to  retain  the  money  in  their  hands 
until  all  questions  between  them  and  their 
testator's  lessee  are  finally  settled. —  WeeJcly 
DispatcJi,  1856. 

1014.  Louis  XVI.,  Marie  Antoinette,  and 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  were  guillotined  in 
1793. — London  Journal,  1856. 

1015.  As    THE    ELDEST    SON   OE  YOUR 

FATHER,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  your 
grandfather,  you  will  be  heir-at-law  to  your 
deceased  uncle,  in  preference  to  his  surviving 
brothers. — WeeJcly  DispoAch,  1856. 

1016.  A  TESTED  REMAINDER  is  an  estate 
which,  by  the  terms  of  the  original  limita- 
tion or  conveyance,  is  limited  or  conveyed 
unconditionally.  If  a  remainder  is  not  vested 
it  is  contingent. — Sunday  Times,  1856. 

1017.  The  number  oe  Opeicers  in  the 
army  who  fell  in  the  late  war  is  thus  summed 
up  by  a  competent  military  authority: — 
Field  Marshal,  1 ;  Major-Generals,  5 ;  Co- 
lonels, 12 ;  Lieut. -Colonels,  32  ;  Majors, 
37;  Captains,  129;  Lieutenants,  169;  Cor- 
nets and  Ensigns,  20;  Paymasters,  2; 
Quartermasters,  8;  Veterinary  Surgeons, 
5  ;  Deputy  Inspectors-General  of  Hospitals, 
2;  Surgeons,  16;  Assistant-Surgeons,  31; 
Apothecary,  1 ;  Dispenser,  1 ;  Purveyor,  1 ; 
Assistant  Commissary -General,  1;  Deputy- 
Assistant-Commissary-Generals,  3 ;  Commis- 
sariat Clerks,  2.  Grand  total,  478. —  'Era, 
1856. 

1018.  By  the  Act  passed  for  the  re- 
gulation of  comnulsory  vaccination  all 
children  must  be  vaccinated  within  three 
months  of  their  birth,  and  they  are  to  be 
taken  for  the  inspection  of  the  medical  offi- 
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cer  on  the  eighth  day  after  the  operation. 
A  certificate  is  to  be  given  by  the  medical 
officer  of  a  successful  operation,  and  in  case 
a  child  should  be  found  not  in  a  fit  state  for 
vaccination,  the  medical  officer  is  to  give  a 
certificate  to  that  effect  to  be  in  force  for 
two  months.  The  act  also  requires  that  the 
registrar  of  births  and  deaths  in  every  sub- 
district  shall  within  seven  days  after  the 
registration  of  the  birth  of  every  child  not 
already  vaccinated,  give  a  notice  to  the 
father  or  mother,  or  to  the  persons  having 
the  care  of  the  same,  that  the  child  is  to  be 
vaccinated,  with  a  notice  when  it  can  be 
done,  and  if  the  father  or  mother  or  person 
having  the  care  of  the  child  shall  not  attend 
for  its  vaccination,  or  shall  not  after  the 
eighth  day  after  vaccination  take  the  child 
for  inspection,  he  or  she  shall  forfeit  a  sum 
not  exceeding  20s. —  Weeldtj  Dispatch,  1856. 

1019.  A.  R.  BETS  J.  P.  that  Fordham  has 
not  ridden  the  winners  of  seventy  races, 
from  the  beginning  of  January  to  the  end 
of  August.  Who  wins  ?  J.  P.  wins.  Dur- 
ing that  time  Fordham  has  won  over  ninety 
races. — Sunday  Times,  1856. 

1020.  Yellow  Jack  has  run  second  in 
six  races  this  year,  whose  aggregate  value 
was  notified  at  £11,790.— ^ra,  1856. 

1021.  The  Proyisions  or  the  Royal 
Marriage  Act  are  that  no  descendant  of 
George  II.  shall  marry  without  the  previous 
consent  of  the  Sovereign,  signified  under 
the  Great  Seal,  and  declared  in  Council. 
But  if  such  descendant,  being  above  25 
years  of  age,  shall  persist  in  a  resolution  to 
marry  after  notice  to  the  disapproval  of  the 
Sovereign,  the  said  marriage  may,  after  one 
year's  notice  to  the  Privy  Council,  be  con- 
tracted subject  to  being  annulled  if  the  Par- 
liament shall  think  fit  within  one  year  of 
such  marriage.  Formerly  it  was  necessary 
to  have  the  royal  consent  to  a  marriage 
with  any  of  the  Royal  Family.  This  ex- 
tends to  fourth  cousins  under  Henry  VII., 
and  only  as  far  as  third  cousins  under  Eliza- 
beth. Before  the  Revolution  the  descend- 
ants of  William  the  Conqueror  had  branched 
out  to  an  amazing  extent  by  intermarrying 
with  the  English  nobility.  The  Crown, 
however,  now  stands  limited  to  the  Pro- 
testant descendants  of  the  Princess  Sophia 
of  Hanover. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1022.  Slavery  was  abolished  in  the 
British  colonies  in  1834-.   The  present  slave 


population  of  the  United  States  is  about 
3,000,000.  The  senate  consists  of  two  mem- 
bers from  each  state,  chosen  by  its  legisla- 
ture, and  not  by  the  citizens  at  large. — 
Sunday  Times,  1856. 

1023.  The  "  Lady  op  Lyons"  was  pro- 
duced at  Cov^ent-garden  Theatre  on  Thurs- 
day, Feb.  15th,  1838.  Knowles's  play  of 
"  Love"  was  produced  at  the  same  theatre 
on  Monday,  Nov.  4th,  1839.  Sheridan 
Knowles  never  held  any  high  position  as  an 
actor.  He  is  not  independent  through  his 
writings,  and,  though  not  absolutely  re- 
gretting his  contribucions  to  the  stage,  has 
published  his  determination  never  to  con- 
tribute another  lino  to  our  dramatic  litera- 
ture.—JE'm,  1856. 

1024.  A  Widow  can  be  compelled  to  pay 
the  rent  and  all  other  debts  of  her  late  hus- 
band while  there  is  a  stick  of  his  property 
left.  What  she  acquires  after  his  death  is 
her  own,  and  not  subject  to  her  husband's 
debts.  She  is  personally  liable  to  the  un- 
dertaker, because  that  is  a  debt  of  her  own, 
incurred  after  her  husband's  death. —  Weekly 
Dispatch,  1856. 

1025.  A  CONTRACT  OF  HIRING  and  ser- 
vice need  not  be  in  writing,  unless  it  be  for 
a  period  exceeding  a  year ;  or  for  a  year,  to 
commence  at  some  future  time. — Sunday 
Times,  1856. 

1026.  Sharpshooter  died  on  the  very 
day  the  Champagne  Stakes  (in  which  he  was 
engaged)  was  run. — Mra,  1856. 

1027.  There  is  no  general  register 
of  wills  in  Edinburgh  or  elsewhere  in  Scot- 
land; but  each  will  is  registered  in  the 
county  where  the  testator  resided  at  his 
death.  The  number  of  county  registers  is 
about  24,  and  after  fixing  on  any  particular 
county  register  as  likely  to  contain  the  will 
desired  to  be  seen,  the  course  would  be  to 
address  the  sheriff-clerk  of  that  county,  who, 
however,  may  not  be  bound  to  answer  let- 
ters, but  he  may  do  so  from  politeness.  A 
professional  man  in  the  place  would,  how- 
ever, be  the  usual  channel  to  make  the 
search. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1028.  The  reports  that  Eclipse  and 
Flying  Childers  ran  a  mile  in  a  minute  are 
unworthy  of  credence,  for  it  is  nearly  double 
the  pace  that  horses  of  the  present  day  can 
go ;  and  they  are  now  bred  more  for  speed 
than  they  were  in  the  ages  of  the  aforesaid 
worthies. — Sunday  Times,  1856. 
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1029.  EDMrXD  Keax  played  at  the  old 
English  Opera  Theatre  a  round  of  characters 
in  November,  1828.  Covent-garden  was 
closed  at  the  time,  on  account  of  the  gas  ar- 
rangements of  the  theatre  undergoing  alte- 
rations.— Era,  1856. 

1030.  The  Rules  of  a  Loan  Society 
must  be  submitted  for  certificate  to  Mr.  Tidd 
Pratt,  and  he  will  file  a  copy.  Apply  at  his 
office,  19,  Old  Jewry,  for  the  preliminary  in- 
structions.  In  framing  the  rules  care  must 
be  taken  that  no  person  handles  the  money 
who  does  not  give  security,  as  the  law  which 
protects  the  funds  of  benefit  societies  does 
not  extend  to  loan  societies.  The  Act  of 
Parliament  regulating  these  societies  is  3 
and  4  Vic.  cap.  110.  It  will  not  cost  more 
than  Is.  The  expense  of  enrolling  such  a 
society  may  be  about  £2.  The  Jews  main- 
tain a  sort  of  charitable  loan  fund,  which  is 
governed  by  a  president,  two  vice-presidents, 
a  treasurer,  two  trustees,  an  honorary  secre- 
tary, and  twenty  committee-men.  The  loans 
are  ordinarily  free  of  interest.  Interest  is 
charged,  but  when  the  loan  is  returned  the 
interest  is,  we  believe,  invariably  presented 
to  the  borrower.  The  loans  are  of  10s.  to 
£2,  and  repayment  is  made  at  6d.  in  the 
pound  per  week.  Borrowers  must  come  re- 
commended by  a  subscriber,  but  the  loans 
are  actually  made  without  reference  to  creed 
or  country.  The  funds  of  the  society  amount 
to  about  £300.  The  interest  charged  is  Is. 
in  the  pound,  which  is  deducted  when  the 
money  is  advanced.  The  committee  endea- 
vour to  restrict  their  loans  to  persons  of  good 
character,  who  have  probable  means  of  re- 
payment, and  can  give  one  security. — 
Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1031.  The  City  oe  London  has  the  per- 
petual right  to  elect  the  sheriff  of  Middlesex, 
as  well  as  the  sheriff  for  the  city,  which  is  a 
county  in  itself. — Sunday  Times,  1856. 

1032.  The  Opera  oe  Masaniello  was 
first  produced  in  this  country  at  Drury-lane 
Theatre.  It  came  out  on  Monday,  May  4th, 
1829.  Braham  was  the  original  Masaniello, 
and  Mdlle.  Alexandrine  the  Fenella. — Era, 
1856. 

1033.  The  Population  op  Canada,  on 
its  conquest  by  the  British,  in  1763,  was 
65,000,  inhabiting  a  narrow  slip  along  the 
St.  Lawrence. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1034.  The  two  oldest  joint-stock  banks 
in  London,  are  the  London  and  Westmin- 


ster, and  the  London  Joint-stock ;  the  for- 
mer established  in  1834,  the  latter  in  1839. 
— Sunday  Times,  1856. 

1035.  VOLTIGEUR    AND    THE  FlYING 

Dutchman  ran  for  the  Doncaster  Cup  of 
1850.  The  former  won  by  half  a  length, 
carrying  7st.  71b.  while  the  latter  carried 
8st.  im.— Era,  1856. 

1036.  The  Newpoet  Riots,  in  which 
John  Frost  was  concerned,  occurred  on  the 
4th  of  November,  l^^'d— Weekly  Dispatch, 
1856. 

1037.  Maldon  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  first  Roman  colony  in  England.  It  was 
burnt  by  the  Danes,  and  re-built  by  the 
Saxons. — Sunday  Time?>,  1856. 

1038.  The  Capercailzie,  or  "  Cock  of 
the  Woods,"  was  re-introduced  in  Great 
Britain  by  Lord  Fife,  in  1828.— ^m,  1856. 

1039.  Defectiye  Purchases.  —  You 
have  no  remedy  against  the  parties  from 
whom  you  purchased  the  premises  for  com- 
pensation for  the  defects  complained  of. 
The  sale  of  a  house  is  like  the  sale  of  a  horse 
or  other  article,  and  you  are  bound  to  take 
it  with  all  its  defects,  except  where  other- 
wise guaranteed. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1040.  Can  a  Widower  legally  marry  his 
deceased  wife's  sister  ?  No.  Can  a  widow 
legally  marry  her  deceased  husband's 
brother  ?    Yes. — Sunday  Times,  1856. 

1041.  Braham  has  frequently  played  Sir 
Harry  in  "  The  School  for  Scandal."  He 
will  be  found  thus  included  in  the  cast  at 
Drury-lane,  Nov.  6th,  1832.— JE/r^^,  1856. 

1042.  As  the  first  wipe  had  not  been 
heard  of  or  was  known  to  be  living  within 
seven  years  of  the  contracting  of  the  second 
marriage,  no  indictment  fiar  bigamy  can  be 
su '/^^ahied.  The  second  marriage  was  illegal, 
and  now  that  the  first  husband  is  dead 
should  be  solemnised  again. —  Weekly  Dis- 
patch, 1856. 

1043.  The  only  created  Princess  of 
Wales,  in  her  own  right,  was  Mary, 
daughter  of  Henry  VIII. — Sunday  Times, 
1856. 

1044.  Fisherman. — Including  the  Don- 
caster  Queen's  Plate,  Fisherman  has  started 
twenty -six  times  this  season,  and  only  lost 
half  a  dozen  races. — Era,  1856. 

1045.  A  MAN  WHO  HAS  NOT  BEEN  TO  SEA 

stands  no  chance  of  getting  appointed  a  cook 
or  cook's  mate.  S.  may  drop  in  and  hear 
all  about  such  appointments  at  the  rendez- 
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vous  on  Tower-hill.  —  WeeMy  Dis^patcJi, 
1856. 

1046.  The  woed  Bat  may  have  origi- 
nated from  the  ancient  French  term  applied 
to  a  horse  of  this  colour.  Being  one  they 
approved  of,  they  nsed  the  appellative  of 
Bayarie  loyal,  or  trusty  Bayard. — Bunday 
Times,  1856. 

1047.  A  FuLL-G-EO-wiT  Black  Cock 
measures  about  twenty-two  inches  in  length, 
and  sometimes  weighs  as  much  as  41bs. — 
:Elra,  1856. 

1048.  If  yott  eeseeye  a  right  of  re- 
entry you  will  be  liable  for  the  debts  your 
shopman  may  contract.  You  should  let  the 
shop  at  a  rent  that  would,  in  fact,  include 
the  25s.  a  week  goodwill,  and  leave  the 
power  to  an  agent  to  receive  the  rent  and 
distrain  if  not  paid. —  WeeMy  Dispatch, 
1856. 

1049.  The  Huns  originally  occupied 
East  Tartary.  They  conquered  Germany 
and  Scythia  in  433.  When  they  settled  iu 
Pannonia,  they  called  it  Hungary. — Sun- 
day Times, 

1050.  Maey  Copp's  purchase  price  was 
4,500  guineas. — Era,  1856. 

1051.  Ie  the  two  sistees  died  intestate 
and  without  leaving  any  child,  their  respec- 
tive shares  will  go  to  their  eldest  brother  or 
his  issue,  and  if  there  be  no  brother  or  issue, 
then  to  the  surviving  sister  as  heiress-at- 
law. —  Weelcly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1052.  YAaEANCY.— By  the  27th  Henry 
VIII.,  a  vagrant,  upon  a  second  conviction, 
was  condemned  to  lose  the  upper  part  of  the 
grisle  of  his  right  ear. — Smiday  Times, 
1856. 

1053.  OaiaiN  oe  the  phease  "  There 
is  no  mistake.^' — The  Duke  of  Wellington's 
reply  to  Mr.  Huskisson,  "  There  is  no  mis- 
take,''  has  become  familiar  in  the  mouths  of 
both  those  who  remember  the  political  cir- 
cumstances that  gave  rise  to  it,  and  those 
who  have  received  it  traditionally,  without 
inquiring  into  the  origin  of  it.  You  may 
perhaps  think  it  worthy  of  a  "  Note"  that 
this  was  not  the  first  occasion  on  which  the 
Duke  used  those  celebrated  words.  The 
Duke  (then  Earl  of  Wellington)  in  a  private 
letter  to  Lord  Bathurst,  dated  Elores  de 
Avila,  24th  July,  1812,  writes  in  the  follow- 
ing easy  style : — "  I  hope  that  you  will  be 
pleased  withoew*  battle,  of  which  the  despatch 
contains  as  accurate  an  account  as  I  can 


give  you.  There  ivas  no  misouTce,  everything  j 

went  on  as  it  ought ;  and  there  never  was  \ 

an  firmy  so  beaten  in  so  short  a  time.'*  j 

The  whole  letter  is  well  deserving  of  inser-  ; 

tion  j  but  my  object  is  simply  to  draw  at-  j 

tention  to  the  occasion  on  v/hich  the  Dulie  ! 

first  used  the  sentence  now  so  well  known,  j 

— F.  W.  J. — Notes  and  Queries  1851.  1 

1054.  Alteeation  in  the  Date  of  the  I 
Chcque,  if  made  without  the  consent  of  ; 
the  drawer  thereof,  will  have  the  effect  of  ^ 
invalidating  the  same. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  \ 
1856.  I 

1055.  Day,  the  celebrated  blacking  \ 
manufacturer,  died  ui  October,  1836. — Sun-  \ 
day  Times,  1856. 

1056.  Visiting  Caeds. — It  may  serve  | 
in  part  to  help  to  show  "when  visiting  ; 
cards  first  came  into  use,"  by  informing  you  ' 
that  about  six  or  eight  years  ago  a  house  ; 
in  Dean-street,  Soho,  was  repaired  (I  think  i 
Ho.  79.),  where  Allison  and  Co.,  the  piano-  ^ 
forte  makers  now  of  the  Quadrant,  formerly 
resided ;  and  on  removing  a  marble  chim-  ' 
ney-piece  in  the  front  drawing-room,  four  : 
or  five  visiting  cards  were  found,  one  with  j 
the  name  of  "  Isaac  JSTewton''  on  it.  The  j 
names  were  all  loritten  on  the  back  of  com-  i 
mon  playing  cards ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  \ 
that  one  or  more  may  still  be  m  the  posses-  j 
sion  of  Mr.  Allison,  65,  Quadrant.  The  I 
house  in  Dean- street  was  the  residence  of  \ 
either  Hogarth  or  his  father-in-law. — 
Notes  and  Queries,  1851.  ' 

1057.  Visiting-  Caeds. — "Marriage  a-  i 
la- Mode,"  Plate  IV.,  supplies  an  additional  i 
proof  of  playing  cards  having  done  duty  as  i 
Visiting  Cards  and  Cards  of  Invitation  dur-  j 
ing  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  There  are  \ 
several  lying  on  the  fioor,  in  the  right-hand  j 
corner  of  the  picture.  One  is  inscribed —  3 
"  Count  Basset  begs  to  no  how  Lade  Squader  \ 
slept  last  nite." — C.  Foebes. — Notes  and  \ 
Queries,  1852  j 

1058.  Me.  CoCKiNa  descended  in  his  \ 
parachute,  and  was  killed  July  24,  1837. —  i 
WeeMy  Dispatch,  1856.  ; 

1059.  Facts  about  "The  Times"  News-  i 
papee.— There  were  sold  of  The  Times  of  \ 
Tuesday,  Feb.  10th,  1840,  containing  an  ac-  i 
count  of  the  Eoyal  nuptials,  30,000  copies,  i 
and  th3  following  curious  calculations  were  \ 
afterwards  made  respecting  this  publication.  , 
The  length  of  a  column  of  The  Times  is  ' 
twenty-two  inches.    If  every  copy  of  The 
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Times  then  printed  could  be  cut  into  forty- 
eight  single  columns,  and  if  those  forty- 
eight  columns  were  tacked  to  each  other, 
they  would  extend  494  miles  and  1,593  yards. 
To  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  that  dis- 
tance, it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  one 
of  the  wheels  of  the  mail  which  runs  from 
Falmouth  to  London,  and  again  from 
London  to  Easingwold,  a  small  town  twelve 
miles  beyond  York,  might  run  all  the  way 
on  the  letter-press  so  printed,  except  the 
last  167  yards.  The  same  extent  of  letter- 
press would  reach  from  London  to  Paris, 
and  back  again  from  Paris  to  Canterbury, 
and  a  little  further.  The  30,000  papers,  if 
opened  out  and  joined  together,  would  cover 
a  length  of  twenty-two  miles  and  1,280 
yards ;  or,  in  other  words,  would  reach  from 
The  Titnes  office,  in  Printing-house-square, 
to  the  entrance  hall  in  Windsor  Castle, 
leadng  a  few  yards  for  stair  carpets.  It  is 
recorded  that  20,000  copies  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  newsmen  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  Since  1840  the  circulation  of 
The  Times  has  greatly  increased  j  and  what 
was  then  deemed  wonderful  on  an  extraor- 
dinary occasion,  is  now  exceeded  daily  by 
8,000  copies — the  present  daily  circulation 
being  al)out  38,000  copies,  which  are  worked 
by  greatly  improved  machinery  at  the  rate 
of  "between  8,000  to  10,000  per  hour.  On 
the  2nd  of  last  May,  The  TimeSy  containing 
an  account  of  the  opening  of  the  Great  Ex- 
liibition  by  the  Queen,  circulated  to  the 
enormous  number  of  52,000  copies^  the 
largest  number  ever  known  of  one  daily 
newspaper  publication.  Nothing  can  illus- 
trate more  forcibly  than  these  statements 
the  great  utility  of  the  machinery  employed 
in  multiplying  with  so  miraculous  a  rapidity 
such  an  immense  number  of  copies.  When 
we  look  at  the  great  talent — the  extensive 
arrangement — the  vast  amount  of  informa- 
tion on  a  variety  of  topics — the  immense 
circulation — the  rapidity  with  which  it  is 
thrown  off,  and  the  correctness  of  the  de- 
tails of  The  Tim£S  paper — we  are  constrained 
to  pronounce  it  the  most  marvellous  political 
journal  the  world  has  ever  seen.  What 
would  our  forefathers  have  said  to  this  won- 
derful broadsheet,  which  conveys  information 
of  the  world's  movements  to  the  teeming 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  also 
to  the  people  of  other  and  distant  climes. — 
H.  M.  Bexi^qy.— 'Notes  and  Queries,  1856. 


1060.  JoHis^  Smith  and  John  Pratt 
were  executed  for  the  crime  in  April,  1835. 
— Sunday  Times,  1856. 

1061.  MlSCOI^CEPTIOlS'   ABOUT   ^SOP. — 

It  may  be  said,  at  first  sight,  "  Why,  every 
body  knows  all  about  him."  I  answer, 
perhaps  about  as  much  as  modern  painters 
and  artists  know  about  Bacchus,  whom  they 
always  represent  as  a  gross,  vulgar,  fat  per- 
son; all  the  ancient  poets,  however  (and 
surely  they  ought  to  know  best),  depict 
him  an  exquisitely  beautiful  youth.  A 
similar  vulgar  error  exists  with  regard  to 
iEsop,  who  in  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica'"  is  pronounced  a  strikingly  deformed 
personage.  The  exact  opposite  seems  to 
have  been  the  truth.  Philostratus  has 
left  a  description  of  a  picture  of  iEsop,  who 
was  represented  with  a  chorus  of  animals 
about  him;  he  was  painted  smiling,  and 
looking  thoughtfully  on  the  ground,  but  not 
a  word  is  said  of  any  deformity.  Again,  the 
Athenians  erected  a  statue  to  his  honour, 
"  and,'*  says  Bentley,  "  a  statue  of  him,  if 
he  were  deformed,  would  only  have  been  a 
monument  of  his  ugliness:  it  would  have 
been  an  indignity,  rather  than  an  honour  to 
his  memory,  to  have  perpetuated  his  de- 
formity." And,  lastly,  he  was  sold  into  Sa- 
mos  by  a  slave-dealer,  and  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  these  people  bought  up  the 
handsomest  youths  they  could  procure. — 
A.  C.  W. — Notes  and  Queries,  1851. 

1062.  All  conteacts  entered  into  by 
persons  under  21,  for  the  benefit  of  them- 
selves, may  be  enforced  by  them,  notwith- 
standing their  minority. —  Weekly  Disj^atch, 
1856. 

1063.  The  Trial  op  Waeren  HASTixas 
commenced  February  13th,  1783. — Sunday 
Times,  1856. 

1064.  The  history  of  the  renowned 
"  Hookey  Walker,"  as  related  by  John  Bee, 
Esq.,  is  simply  this : — John  Walker  was  an 
out-door  clerk  at  Longman,  Clementi,  and 
Co.'s,  in  Cheapside,  where  a  great  number 
of  persons  were  employed;  and  "Old  Jack," 
who  had  a  crooked  or  hooked  nose,  occupied 
the  post  of  a  spy  upon  their  aberrations, 
which  were  manifold.  Of  course,  it  was  for 
the  interests  of  the  surveillants  to  throw 
discredit  upon  all  Jack's  reports  to  the  heads 
of  the  firm ;  and  numbers  could  attest  that 
those  reports  were  fabrications,  however 
true.    Jack,  somehow  or  other,  was  con- 
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stantly  outvoted,  his  evidence  superseded, 
and  of  course  disbelieved ;  and  thus  his  oc- 
cupation ceased,  but  not  the  fame  of  *'  Hookey 
Walker. — Notes  and  Queries,  1851. 

1065.  A  Cousin  German  is  a  first  cou- 
sin— a  cousin  descended  from  the  same  father 
and  mother. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1066.  The  action  for  Crim.  Con., 
brought  by  Lord  William  Paget  against 
Lord  Cardigan,  was  tried  in  1844. — Sunday 
Times,  1856. 

1067.  Legend  of  the  Robin  Red- 
breast.— The  following  beautiful  legend  of 
the  robin  redbreast,  which  I  have  just  met 
with,  was  quite  new  to  me  : — Eusebia. — 
Like  that  sweet  superstition  current  in  Brit- 
tany, which  would  explain  the  cause  why 
the  robin  redbreast  has  always  been  a  fa- 
vourite and  protege  of  man.  While  our  Sa- 
viour was  bearing  His  cross,  one  of  these 
birds,  they  say,  took  one  thorn  from  His 
crown,  which  dyed  its  breast ;  and  ever  since 
that  time  robin  redbreasts  have  been  the 
friends  of  man." — Communications  ivitli  the 
Unseen  World,  jp.  26. — W.  Eraser. — Notes 
and  Queries,  1831. 

1068.  Queen  Charlotte's  Lyino-in- 
Hospital  for  single  women  is  at  Lisson- 
green,  Paddington.  The  patients  are  ad- 
mitted by  the  recommendation  of  the 
governors,  respecting  whom  inquiries  should 
be  made  of  the  matron,  Mrs.  Williams,  Ho- 
mer-place, New-road. —  Weekly  Dispatch, 
1856. 

1069.  The  name  of  "  the  Holy  Maid  of 
Kent"  was  Elizabeth  Barker.  She  was  exe- 
cuted at  Tyburn,  in  1534. — Sunday  Times, 
1856. 

1070.  Hanging  out  the  Broom  at 
the  mast-heads  of  ships  to  be  sold  ori- 
ginated from  that  period  of  our  history 
when  the  Dutch  admiral.  Van  Tromp,  with 
his  fleet  appeared  on  our  coast  in  hostility 
against  England.  The  broom  was  hoisted 
as  indicative  of  his  intention  to  sweep  the 
ships  of  England  from  the  sea.  To  repel 
this  insolence,  the  English  admiral  hoisted 
a  horsewhip,  equally  indicative  of  his  inten- 
tion to  chastise  the  Dutchman.  The  pennant 
which  the  horsewhip  symbolised  lias  ever 
since  been  the  distinguishing  mark  of  Eng- 
lish ships  of  war. — Notes  and  Queries,  1851. 

1071.  Females  who  resort  to  Queen 
Charlotte's  Lying- Inn- Hospital,  are  obliged 
to  take  their  child  away  upon  leaving ;  and 


the  Foundling  which  receives  such  children, 
does  not  receive  the  mother.  —  Weekly 
Dispatch,  1856. 

1072.  Brother  Jonathan. — The  origin 
of  this  term,  as  applied  to  the  United 
States,  is  given  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Norwich  Courier.  The  editor  says  it  was 
communicated  by  a  gentleman,  nov/  up- 
wards of  eighty  years  of  age,  who  was  an 
active  participator  in  the  scenes  of  the 
revolution.  The  story  is  as  follows: — 
"When  General  Washington,  after  being 
appointed  general  commander  of  the  army 
of  the  revolutionary  war,  came  to  Massa- 
chusetts to  organise  it,  and  make  prepara- 
tions for  the  defence  of  the  country,  he 
found  a  great  want  of  ammunition  and 
other  means  necessary  to  meet  the  power- 
ful foe  he  liad  to  contend  with,  and  great 
difficulty  to  obtain  them.  If  attacked  in 
such  condition,  the  cause  at  once  might  be 
hopeless.  On  one  occasion  at  that  anxious 
period  a  consultation  of  the  officers  and 
others  was  had,  when  it  seemed  no  way 
could  be  devised  to  make  such  preparations 
as  were'  necessary.  His  Excellency 
Jonathan  Trumbull  the  elder  was  then 
governor  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  on 
whose  judgment  and  aid  the  general  placed 
the  greatest  reliance,  and  remarked,  *  We 
must  consult  Brother  Jonathan  on  the  sub- 
ject.' The  general  did  so,  and  the  governor 
was  successful  in  supplying  many  of  the 
wants  of  the  army.  When  difficulties 
afterwards  arose,  and  the  army  was  spread 
over  the  country,  it  became  a  by -word,  *  We 
must  consult  Brother  Jonathan.'  The  term 
Yankee  is  still  applied  to  a  portion,  but 

'  Brother  Jonathan '  has  now  become  a 
designation  of  the  whole  country,  as  John 
Bull  has  for  England."  —  Dictionary  of 
Americanism,  by  John  Russell  Bartlett, 
1849. — Notes  and  Queries,  1851. 

1073.  Ir  THE  accident  arose  from  the 
negligence  oi'  carelessness  of  the  driver  of 
the  vehicle,  the  owner  thereof  is  liable  in 
damages  for  the  injury  sustained.  The  only 
remedy  is  an  action  in  the  County  Court, 
or  in  one  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  Law. — 
Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1074.  The  Temperance  Societies  were 
originated  in  America  by  Mr.  Calhoun, 
Secretary  -  at  •  War,  in  1818.  —  Sunday 
Times,  1856. 

1075.  Corpse  Passing  makes  a  Right 
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OP  Wat. — This  belief  is  common  in  East 
Anglia,  and  such  paths  are  called  Bierways, 
When  the  common  lands  at  Alby  in  Nor- 
folk were  enclosed,  much  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced in  stopping  one  road,  on  account 
of  its  being  an  ancient  bierway.  In  Nor- 
wich the  passage  through  a  part  of  the  city 
called  the  Bull  Close,  is  accounted  public 
for  this  reason;  and  a  very  few  years 
since  a  gentleman  at  Whittlesey,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, prevented  a  funeral  from 
taking  a  shorter  road  through  his  grounds, 
through  fear  of  its  being  afterwards 
esteemed  a  public  thoroughfare.  —  Notes 
and  QuerieSf  1851. 

1076.  The  Customs  Examinees  do  not 
insist  upon  the  knowledge  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage. The  candidate  is  required  to  write 
from  dictation,  legibly  and  quickly,  and 
without  any  blunders  in  spelling.  In  arith- 
metic he  is  examined  in  all  the  rules,  in- 
cluding vulgar  and  decimal  fractions.  He  is 
also  examined  as  to  age,  health,  and  moral 
character. —  Weelcly  Dis]patch,  1856. 

1077.  Suicides  Buried  in  Cross-roads. 
— I  have  often  heard  that  suicides  were 
formerly  interred  in  such  places,  and  that  a 
stake  used  to  be  driven  through  the  body. 
I  know  of  two  places  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  where  such 
burials  are  stated  to  have  taken  place.  One 
of  these  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of 
Boston,  on  which  is  called  the  low  road  to 
Freiston;  a  very  ancient  hawtliorne-tree 
marks  the  spot,  and  the  tree  itself  is  said  to 
have  sprung  from  the  stake  which  was 
driven  through  the  body  of  the  self-mur- 
derer. The  tradition  was  told  me  sixty 
years  since,  and  the  interment  was  then  said 
to  have  occurred  a  hundred  years  ago  ;  the 
suicide's  name  was  at  that  time  traditionally 
remembered,  and  was  told  to  me,  but  I  can- 
not recall  it.  The  tree  exhibits  marks  of 
great  age,  and  is  preserved  with  care  ;  it  still 
bears  "may,^'  as  the  flower  of  the  white- 
thorn is  called,  and  haws  in  their  season. 
The  second  grave  (as  it  is  reported)  of  this 
kind  is  on  the  high  road  from  Boston  to 
Wainfleet,  at  the  intersection  of  a  road 
leading  to  Butterwick,  at  a  place  called 
Spittal-hill,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
hospital  or  infirmary,  which  was  attached  to 
the  Friory  of  St.  James  at  Freiston. — Notes 
and  Queries,  1851. 

1078.  Persons  residing  in  the  United 


States  may  dispose  of  their  property  by 
will,  but  not  so  absolutely  as  in  England. 
A  wife  cannot  there  be  "  cut  off  with  a  shil- 
ling." The  wills  made  are  proved  and  re- 
gistered with  some  public  authority  in  each 
separate  State.  The  will  of  your  relative 
may,  therefore,  be  seen,  if  you  know  when 
or  where  he  died. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1079.  Cairo.  —  We  mentioned  some 
months  ago  the  favourable  position  of  Cairo, 
as  a  place  to  settle  down,  for  those  who 
have  a  predilection  for  the  political  institu- 
tions of  the  United  States,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
•accessible  by  water  at  all  times  of  the  year. 
The  authorities  of  Cairo  have  obligingly 
forwarded  to  us  a  prospectus,  or  report  of 
the  advantages  that  settlers  there  may  ex- 
pect to  enjoy.  Plots  in  the  city  are  being 
sold  at  from  £50  to  £250.  They  have  a 
frontage  of  25  feet,  and  a  depth  of  100  to 
125  feet.  It  is  stated,  that  "  Cairo,  the  sea- 
port of  the  West,  is  situate  near  the  geo- 
graphical centre  of  the  Union,  in  the  heart 
of  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  on  the 
tongue  of  land  (the  area  of  which  is  about 
the  size  of  New  York  Island)  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers. 
Cairo,  therefore,  stands  as  the  natural  busi- 
ness mart  of  the  Northern  and  Southern 
sections  of  the  great  Union  of  States.  Cairo 
is  connected  by  railroad  with  New  York  and 
the  principal  cities  of  the  Union.  The 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  has  its  terminus 
here.  Although  the  Ohio  is  945  miles  long, 
and  the  Mississippi  is  3,500  miles  long,  yet 
there  is  no  point  above  Cairo  which  steamers 
and  vessels  of  the  largest  size  can  reach  at 
all  times  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  the 
navigation  above  this  point  being  inter- 
rupted for  large  craft,  in  summer  by  want 
of  depth  of  water,  and  in  winter  by  the  ice. 
An  immense  traffic  is  poured  into  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  by  tributary  streams,  the 
waters  of  30,000  miles  of  which  commingle 
at  Cairo.  The  valleys  through  which  these 
rivers  descend  embrace  an  area  of  over  a 
million  square  miles.  Cairo  is  the  upper 
part  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  another  and  a 
Ijctter  placed  New  Orleans.  The  city  is  en- 
compassed by  an  embankment,  80  feet  wide 
at  the  top,  with  an  average  height  of  10 
feet,  and  five  feet  higher  than  the  highest 
water  ever  known  at  that  locality  during  50 
years.  Cairo  is  already  exempt  from  the 
inundations  by  which  St.  Louis  and  New 
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Orleans  are  visited.  Inundation  at  Cairo  is 
an  impossibility.  It  is  easily  drained,  and, 
therefore,  healthy.  It  is,  in  fact,  as  healthy 
as  New  York.  Sand  and  brick  clay  are 
abundant.  We  do  not  refer  to  this  place 
as  a  preferable  place  of  settlement  to  the 
Canadas.  We  should  have  been  better 
satisfied  as  to  the  salubrity  of  the  location  if 
some  statistics  had  been  furnished.  It  is 
said,  indeed,  there  is  not  a  swamp  within 
miles  of  the  city,  and  the  river  being  a  mile 
or  more  in  width,  Cairo  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  miasma  of  the  Kentucky  or  Mis- 
souri shores.  There  is  generally  a  refreshing . 
breeze  from  one  river  to  the  othero —  WeeMy 
Dispatch,  1856. 

1080  The  Ring  FixaEE. — In  the  ancient 
ritual  of  marriage,  the  ring  was  placed  by 
the  husband  on  the  top  of  the  thumb  of  the 
left  hand,  with  the  words  "  In  the  name  of 
the  Father ; "  he  then  removed  it  to  the 
fore  finger,  saying,  "  and  of  the  Son ; "  then 
to  the  middle  finger,  adding,  "  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ; finally,  he  left  it  as  now,  on 
the  foui'tli  finger,  with  the  closing  word 
"Amen.'" — Notes  and  Queries,  1851. 

1081.  Bills  op  Sale.— The  17  and  18 
Vict.,  cap  36,  requires  all  bills  of  sale,  with 
the  particulars  thereof,  to  be  registered 
with  the  clerk  of  the  dockets  and  judgments 
in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  within  21 
days  from  the  making  thereof,  to  render 
them  valid,  as  against  the  assignees  of  the 
party  making  the  bill  of  sale,  under  the 
Bankrupt  or  Insolvency  laws,  or  under  any 
assignment  for  the  benefit  of  creditors,  or 
as  against  any  person  seizing  such  goods 
in  execution  under  any  process  of  law.  The 
preparation  and  registration  of  such  deeds 
need  not  necessarily  be  done  by  an  attorney. 
The  register  of  such  securities  is  open  to  the 
inspection  of  the  public  on  payment  of  Is., 
and  a  copy  of  the  bill  may  be  obtained  on 
payment  according  to  its  length. —  Weekly 
Dispatch,  1856. 

1082.  Peoper  use  of  the  wobd  Nee- 
vous. — Medically,  the  word  nervous  has  the 
following  meanings : — 1.  Of  or  belonging 
to  the  anatomical  substance  called  nerve, 
e.  g.  the  "  nervous  system,''  "  nervous 
sheaths"  "  nervous  particles,"  &c.  2.  A  pre- 
domination of  the  nervous  system,  when 
it  is  unusually  active  or  highly  developed, 
which  is  what  we  mean  in  speaking  of  a 
"nervous  temperament,"  "  a  nervous  per- 


son," &c.  3.  Certain  functional  disorders  i 
of  the  nervous  system  are  so  termed,  and 

in  this  sense  we  speak  of  "  nervous  people,"  i 

nervous  complaints,"  and   so  forth.  4. 

Nervous  is  also  used,  more  poetically  than  ; 

correctly,   to    signify  muscular,   and  as  j 

synonymous  with  brawny,  sinewy,  kv..,  thus  ; 

conveying  an  idea  of  strengfcU  and  vigoui'.  1 

But  nerve  is  not  muscle,  therefore  this  in-  i 

accurate  use  of  the  word,  though  sanctioned  \ 

by  some  good  old  writers,  must  cease.  5,  i 
Nervous,  in  speaking  of  a  part  of  the 

body,  signifies  a  part  in  which  there  are  ; 

many  nerves,  or  much  nervous  matter,  or  i 
which  is  endowed  with  extra  sensibility. 

These  are  the  various  ideas  commonly  ! 

attached  to  the  word  nervous.    They  are  \ 

too  many  for  the  word  to  be  a  closely  ! 

accurate  one,  but  we  must  take  them,  not  | 

make  them.       e  can,  however,  avoid  the  \ 

future  inaccurate  use  of  the  term  alluded  to  ' 
in  explanation  4,  and  all  the  metaphorical 

derivations  thereof,  such  as  a  "  nervous  style  ; 
of  writing,"  &c.,  and  adhere  to  those  tv/o 

significations  which  are  physiologically  and  i 

pathologically  correct,  and  which  are  ob-  i 

viously  derivable  from  the  several  meanings  ' 
and  explanations  above  enumerated,  viz., 

1.  Of  belonging  to  the  natural  structure  or  : 

functions  of  nerve ;  and  2.  The  quality  of  I 

functional  disorder  or  weakness  of  the  ner-  | 

vous  system  in  certain  respects. — William  ! 

E.  C.  NouESe. — Notes  and  Queries,  1851.  \ 

1083.  The  Bank  does  not  alter  its  rate  ' 
of  discount  because  the  Three  per  Cents.  ! 
are  higher  or  lower,  but  only  when  the  ' 
balance  of  trade  is  against  the  country,  and 
the  Bank,  which  is  bound  by  law  to  pay  j 
gold  on  demand  for  its  notes,  finds  its  stock  \ 
of  gold  rapidly  duninishing,  to  adjust  the  | 
balance  of  trade.  If  we  export  goods  to 
the  amount  of  £50,000,000  in  six  montlis,  ! 
and  import  goods  to  the  amount  of 
£60,000,000,  the  bills  drawn  in  respect  of  . 
those  goods  will  not  balance  each  other,  ; 
but  there  will  be  a  difi'erence  of  £10,000,000  : 
to  be  paid  in  gold,  or  securities  as  good  as  ; 
gold.  The  store  in  the  Bank  is  then  re-  i 
sorted  to  for  a  portion  of  that  amount,  and  . 
the  raising  of  the  rate  of  interest  hastens  i 
the  adjustment  of  the  balance  of  trade. —  ; 
Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1084.  People  among  whom  Fiee  was  ' 
Unknown. —Pickering,  in  his  Uaces  of  \ 
Man,  p.  32.,  states  that  in  Interior  Oregon  \ 
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his  friends  Messrs.  Agate  and  Bracken- 
ridge  observed  "no  marks  of  firej"  and, 
p.  61.,  that  in  the  Otafuan  group  the  use  of 
fire  was  apparently  absent;  and  that  he 
does  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  signs 
of  fire  at  the  Disappointment  Islands. 
Perhaps  further  inquiry,  which  he  suggests, 
might  prove  that  fire  is  not  really  wanting 
among  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands. — 
Notes  and  Queries,  1851. 

1085.  It  is  liiPOSSiBLE  to  multiply  a 
sum  of  money  by  another  sum.  The  ques- 
tion is  frequently  asked  us,  and  we  think  it 
worth  while  to  show  the  grounds  of  oui' 
assertion.  Number  and  value  are  distinct 
abstract  ideas,  and  cannot,  without  com- 
mitting a  logical  absurdity,  be  confused. 
To  multiply  is  to  repeat  a  certain  number 
of  times,  and  it  is  obviously  impossible  to 
bring  value  into  the  question.  Value  is 
arbitrary;  number  is  fixed.  Put  it  in  this 
way,  and  the  absurdity  is  evident : — One 
pound  is  equivalent  to  20  shilHngs,  or  240 
pence,  or  960  farthings.  In  value  there  is 
no  difference  whatever ;  but  what  an  enor- 
mous difference  between  multiplying  by 
1,  20,  340,  or  960!  The  so-called  problem 
of  multiplying  £19  19s.  llfd.  by  the  same 
may  be  treated  fractionally,  considering 
the  shillings  and  pence  as  fractions,  and 
the  multiplicator  would  read  19  959-960th's. 
This,  though  a  long  process,  is  perfectly 
possible,  but  the  idea  of  value  is  entirely 
lost.  A  little  reflection  will  satisfy  "  John  " 
and  others  that  they  are  pursuing  a  shadow. 
—  Weehly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1086.  The  Effects  of  Moo^^light  ox 
Animal  Matter  is  well  known  to  the  in- 
habitants of  warm  climates.  I  remember 
that  when  I  resided  in  Bermuda,  if  the 
meat  (which  was  usually  hung  out  at  night) 
was  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  moon  it 
putrified  directly.  I  was  frequently  cau- 
tioned by  the  inhabitants  to  beware  of  the 
moon  shining  upon  me  when  asleep,  as  it 
caused  the  most  dangerous  and  virulent 
fevers.  Another  curious  power  of  the  moon- 
light was  that  of  developing  a  temporary 
blindness,  caused  by  the  glare  of  the  sun  on 
bright  objects.  I  have  often  seen  persons 
stumbling  and  walking  as  quite  blind,  in  a 
moonlight  so  bright  I  could  see  to  read  by ; 
these  were  principally  soldiers  who  had 
been  employed  during  the  day  working  on 
the  fort  and  on   the  white  stone.  On 


hearing  the  surgeon  of  the  regiment  men- 
tion that  two -thirds  of  the  men  were  trou- 
bled with  it,  causing  a  greater  amount  of 
night-work  as  sentries  to  the  few  who  were 
able  to  see  at  night,  I  suggested  to  him  the 
following  plan  mentioned  in  a  story  I  had 
read  many  years  before  in  Blackwood  : — 
"  A  pirate  ship  in  those  latitudes  was 
several  times  nearly  captured,  owing  to  aU 
the  men  being  moon-blind  at  night;  the 
captain  ordered  ail  his  men  to  bind  up  one 
eye  during  the  day,  and  by  that  means  they 
could  see  with  that  eye  to  navigate  the  ship 
at  night.^'  My  friend  the  surgeon  tried 
the  experiment,  and  found  bandaging  the 
eyes  at  nighty  and  giving  them  complete 
rest,  restored  in  time  their  sight  at  moon- 
hght.— M.E.C.T.— That  the  light  of  the 
moon  accelerates  putrefaction  is  more  than 
an  unfounded  popular  opinion.  I  have 
heard  it  repeatedly  asserted  by  observant 
and  sober-minded  naval  ofiicers,  as  a  fact 
established  by  experience  in  tropical 
climates.  Their  constant  testimony  was, 
that  when  there  is  no  moon  the  fresh  meat 
is  hung  over  the  stern  of  the  ship  at  night 
for  coolness ;  but  if  this  is  done  when  the 
moon  shines,  the  meat  becomes  unfit  to  eat. 
The  query  will  probably  elicit  an  answer 
from  some  one  able  to  sjDeak  more  directly 
upon  the  subject.  It  well  deserves  further 
inquiry. — T.C. — Notes  and  Queries,  1851. 

1087.  Glass  in  Windows  formerly 
not  a  Fixture.  —  A  note  from  the  will  of 
Robert  Birkes,  of  Doncaster,  alderman, 
proved  at  York,  July  30,  1590.  The  tes- 
tator gives  to  his  son  Eobert  all  "  the  seel- 
ing work  and  portalls"  in  and  about  the 
house  where  he  dwelt,  "with  all  doors, 
glass  windows,''  &c.,  in  full  of  his  child's 
portion  of  his  goods ;  and  then  his  house  he 
gave  to  his  wife  for  her  life.  If  by  "  seeling 
work  and  portalls"  are  meant  what  we  now 
understand  by  those  terms,  the  above  ex- 
tract shows  that  other  essential  parts  of  a 
house  besides  glass  windows  were  formerly 
considered  as  moveable  chattels. — Notes  and 
Queries,  1851. 

1088.  The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  is 
a  corps  of  140  strong,  hardy  agile  men. 
They  are  to  be  persons  next  below  the  order 
of  gentry.  A  yeoman  is  said  to  be  a  gentle- 
man in  the  ore,  whom  the  next  generation 
may  see  refined.  Henry  VIII.  had  a  body- 
guard of  200  men,  100  having  horses.  It  is 
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a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  yeomen  to  carry 
up  the  dishes  to  the  royal  table.  Charles 
II.  reduced  the  number  of  yeomen  to  100. 
They  take  care  of  all  the  baggage  when  the 
Sovereign  removes  from  one  palace  to 
another.  Their  principal  duty  is,  however, 
to  keep  the  passages  of  the  palace  clear  on 
state  days.  The  patronage  lies  with  the 
Board  of  Green  Cloth. —  Weekly  Dispatch, 
1856. 

1089.  Right  op  Chtjeches  and  Cha- 
pels TO  EING  Bells. — In  reply  to  the  in- 
quiry whether  there  is  still  a  law  against 
the  use  of  bells  as  a  summons  to  divine 
services,  except  in  churches,  permit  me  to 
quote  the  following  sentences  from  a  judg- 
ment of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Jervis,  as  re- 
ported in  The  Times  of  August  14: — "  First, 
with  regard  to  the  right  of  using  bells  at 
all.  By  the  common  law,  churches  of  every 
denomination  had  a  full  right  to  use  bells, 
and  it  was  a  vulgar  error  to  suppose  that 
there  was  any  distinction  at  the  present 
time  in  this  respect.  At  the  same  time 
those  bells  might  undoubtedly  be  made  use 
of  in  such  a  manner  as  to  create  a  nuisance  ; 
and  in  that  case  a  Protestant  Church  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  one  were  equally  liable." 
The  case  (Soltan  v.  De  Weld),  from  the 
judgment  in  which  the  above  remarks  are 
extracted,  was  tried  at  the  Croydon  Assizes, 
and  related  to  the  use  of  bells  by  a  Romanist 
community  in  such  a  manner  as  was  alleged 
to  be  a  nuisance. — Notes  and  Queries,  1851. 

1090.  The  Royal  Military  College  is 
for  the  education  of  the  sons  of  officers, 
below  the  rank  of  field-officers,  at  £40  per 
annum ;  of  sons  of  field-officers  at  £80  per 
annum;  and  sons  of  private  gentlemen  and 
noblemen  at  £125.  In  these  rates  are  in- 
cluded education,  board,  washing,  and 
medical  attendance.  Orphans  and  sons  of 
military  men  and  naval  officers  are  ad- 
missible at  the  lowest  scale.  The  applica- 
tion for  the  admission  of  gentlemen  cadets 
to  the  Royal  Military  College  must  be  made 
to  the  governor  of  the  institution,  at  Sand- 
hurst. The  boy  must  be  at  least  ten  years 
old  before  he  is  placed  upon  the  list  of  appli- 
cants, and  he  cannot  be  admitted  under 
thirteen  nor  over  fifteen. —  Weekly  Dis- 
patch, 1856. 

1091.  Livery  Stables. — What  is  the 
meaning  of  livery  stables,  and  when  were 
they  first  so  called  ?— J.  C.  W.  Livery, 


i.e.,  delivery,  from  the  French  livrer,  to  de- 
liver. To  the  origin  of  this  word  (says 
Junius)  these  words  of  Chaucer  allude, 
"  that  is  the  conisance  of  my  livery,  to  all 
my  servants  delivered.''  Richardson  also 
gives  the  following  quotation  from  Spenser 
explanatory  of  it; — "What  livery  is,  wef^ 
by  common  use  in  England  know  well 
enough,  namely,  that  it  is  allowance  of 
horse-meate,  as  they  commonly  use  the 
word  in  stabling,  as  to  keepe  horses  at 
livery  : — the  which  worde,  I  guesse,  is  de- 
rived of  livering,  or  delivering  forth  their 
nightly  foode.  So  in  great  houses  the 
livery  is  said  to  be  served  up  for  all  night, 
that  is,  their  evening's  allowance  for  drinke. 
And  livery  is  also  called  the  upper  weede 
which  a  serving  man  weareth,  so  called  (as 
I  suppose)  for  that  it  was  delivered  and 
taken  from  him  at  pleasure.^* — Spenser  on 
Ireland. — Notes  and  Queries,  1851. 

1092.  Marriages. — Though  the  words 
stand  in  the  marriage  service  that  when 
the  ring  is  placed  on  the  book  the  accus- 
tomed duty  or  parson's  fee  shall  be  placed 
there  also,  the  custom  is  to  pay  in  the 
vestry  when  the  description  of  the  parties 
is  entered  on  the  register.  The  clerk  takes 
the  money,  asking  for  a  specific  sum,  an 
amount  varying  from  10s.  6d.  to  18s., 
according  to  the  custom  of  that  particular 
church.  You  are  then  expected  to  give  the 
clerk  2s.  6d.  for  himself,  and  the  pew- 
opener  Is.,  or  larger  presents  befitting  the 
style  in  which  you  go  to  church.  A  walk- 
ing party  is  not  expected  to  give  as  much 
as  one  that  comes  in  a  cab,  or  in  three  or 
four  hired  carriages.  If  when  you  are 
asked  for  15s.  you  hand  the  clerk  a  couple 
of  sovereigns,  and  give  no  more ;  we  sup- 
pose the  parson  and  clerk  have  some  rule 
for  dividing  the  spoil,  after  the  fashion  in 
which  prize  money  is  divided  between  a 
captain  and  a  lieutenant  in  the  Royal 
Navy.  But  a  person  who  can  afford  to 
purchase  a  marriage  license  in  Doctors'- 
commons  is  always  expected  to  give  the 
clergyman  a  couple  of  sovereigns,  and  extra 
fees  to  the  clerk,  sexton,  pew-opener,  and 
bell-ringers. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1093.  "Going  the  whole  Hog." — A 
querist  asks  information  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  American  figure  of  speech  "  to  go  the 
whole  hog."  I  apprehend  its  parentage 
belongs  less  to  America  than  to  Ireland, 
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where  a  "hog"'  is  still  the  synonym  for  a 
shilling,  and  a  "  tester or  "  taster  "  for  a 
sixpence.  Previously  to  the  assimilation  of 
the  currency  of  the  two  countries  in  1825, 
a  "white  hog''  meant  the  English  shilling, 
or  twelve  pence,  and  a  "black  hog"  the 
Irish  shilling  of  thirteen  pence.  To  "  go  the 
whole  hog''  is  a  convivial  determination 
to  spend  the  icJiole  shilling,  and  the  preva- 
lence of  the  expression,  with  an  extension 
of  its  applications  in  America,  can  be  readily 
traced  to  its  importation  by  the  multitudes 
of  emigrants  from  Ireland.— iVbife.?  and 
Queries,  1851. 

1094.  The  Body  of  a  Muedeeer  is 
dii-ected  by  the  statute  to  be  buried  in  the 
precincts  of  the  prison,  and  there  is  nothing 
directing  it  shall  be  first  placed  in  a  sheU. 
Tho  statute  expressly  requires  this  as  to 
bodies  removed  from  any  place  for  dissec- 
tion. In  construing  a  statute  we  may  in- 
terpolate  the  doing  of  what  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  carry  out  what  is  to  be  done; 
but  a  governor  has  no  right  to  interpolate 
m  the  terms  of  the  Act,  and  the  terms  of 
the  judges'  sentence,  the  words  "in  a 
shell."  If  there  be  greater  infamy  in  bury- 
ing a  man  like  a  dog  that  should  not  be 
spared  to  a  m\xr([QVQv.-- Weekly  Dispatch, 
1856. 

1095.  "  DiETJ  ET  Mox  Deoit."— In  Bi- 
shop Nicolson's  Tlnglish  Historical  Library, 
part  iii.  chap.  1,  under  the  section  treating 
of  Charters  appears  the  following  para- 
graph:—"The  same  king  (Edward  the 
III.),  as  founder  of  the  most  noble  order  of 
Knights  of  the  Garter,  had  his  arms  some- 
times encircled  with  their  motto  of  *  Honi 
soit,'  &c.;  that  of  'Dieu  et  mon  Droit' 
having  formerly  been  assumed  by  Richard 
the  First,  intimating  that  the  Kings  of 
England  hold  their  empire  from  God  alone. 
But  neither  of  those  ever  appeared  on  the 
Broad  Seal,  before  the  days  of  Henry  the 
Eighth."— iVojJe*  and  Queries,  1851. 

1096.  The  Remains  of  Loed  Nelson 
were  deposited  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  on 
the  9th  of  January,  1806.  The  procession 
was  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  imposing 
that  had  ever  been  seen  in  England ;  more 
than  160  carriages  followed  the  funeral  car 
upon  which  the  coffin  was  placed.  The 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  Royal  Dukes,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  tho  Lord  Mayor  and 


Corporation  of  London,  formed  part  of  the 
procession;  funeral  service  was  performed 
by  torchlight.  Lord  Nelson  was  killed  on 
the  21st  of  October,  IHO^.-^  WeeJcly  Dis^ 
jpatch,  1856. 

1097.  A  Lady  Feeemason.— We  believe 
it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  Hon.  Miss  E. 
St.  Leger  was  made  a  mason,  and  that  she 
always  accompanied  her  lodge  in  its  pro- 
cessions.—iVozfe^r  and  Queries,  1851. 

1098.  Theee  is  a  list  of  the  unclaimed 
dividends  at  Herbert's  Library,  in  Cheap- 
side;  but  a  stranger  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  work  will  be  in  great  danger  of  making 
an  inaccurate  search.  There  are  several 
lists,  and  the  information  given  in  one  is 
not  repeated  in  the  next.  Then  there  are 
several  sorts  of  stock  list  in  each,  and  an 
alphabetical  arrangement  under  each  head. 
—  WeeUy  Dispatch,\%^Q, 

1099.  Registet  of  Beitish  Subjects 
Abeoad.— All  English  chaplains  on  the 
Continent  are  licensed  to  their  respective 
chaplaincies  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  and 
are  within  his  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. — 
Notes  and  Queries,  1851. 

1100.  The  Law  allows  any  person  to 
have  a  savings'  bank  annuity  and  a  Govern- 
ment life  annuity  at  the  same  time.  If  a 
savings'  bank  annuitant  removes  to  the 
country,  the  annuity  can  be  transferred  to 
the  nearest  savings'  bank  that  has  agreed  to 
pay  such  annuities,  and  there  are  60  or  70 
such  banks.  A  person  purchasing  a  Govern- 
ment life  annuity  can  receive  it  in  the 
country  by  power  of  attorney,  granted  to 
the  London  agent  of  the  nearest  country 
bank.  The  Government  is  not  responsible 
for  money  received  by  or  paid  through  a 
savings'  h^cv^— Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1101.  Knock  Undee. — To  Jcnock  under 
in  the  sense  of  succumb,  yield;  unde 
derivatur?  ["From  the  submission  ex- 
pressed among  good  fellows  by  knocking 
under  the  tahle,''— Johnson.']^JVotes  and 
Queries,  1851. 

1102.  The  qualification  for  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace  is  landed  estate  of  £100  a  year, 
that  he  may  have  a  fear  of  answering  in 
damages  if  he  is  guilty  of  any  oppression  in 
the  exercise  of  his  office.  Clergymen  are 
not  eligible  on  easier  terms  on  account  of 
their  education.  The  stipendiary  magis- 
trates appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  the  metropolis  are  exempt  from  the  con- 
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dition  of  having  a  property  qualification. 
The  property  qualifications  for  county  ma- 
gistrates is  also  insisted  upon  as  in  the  case 
of  ofiicering  the  militia,  that  the  parties  may 
have  property  enough  to  feel  independent  of 
the  favours  oit^QOvovm— Weekly  I>isjpatch, 
1856. 

1103.  Beoad  Arrow.  —  The  "broad 
arrow''  on  Government  stores  represents 
the  Pheon,  the  well-known  arms  of  the 
Sydney  family.  Henry  Viscount  Sydney, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Romney,  was  Master- 
General  of  the  Ordnance  from  July,  1693, 
to  June,  1702. — Notes  and  Queries,  1851. 

1104.  The  old  registers  of  baptisms 
usually  contain  the  date  of  birth  as  well  as 
the  date  of  baptism ;  and  this  date  of  birth 
is  in  many  cases  received  as  proof  of  the 
actual  age,  though  as  to  modern  entries  the 
date  of  baptism  is  taken  as  the  criterion  of 
age.  The  old  way  of  entering  the  christen- 
ing justly  obtains  confidence,  for  it  is  absurd 
to  suppose  the  parents  of  a  child  would 
state  it  to  be  two  years  if  it  were  in 
fact  two  months  old  or  four  years,  the 
child  being  at  the  moment  under  the  par- 
son's eyes.  The  duty  of  the  vicar  in  the 
above  instance  is  to  give  a  true  copy  of  the 
whole  entry,  and  not  an  extract  of  so  much 
as  he  thinks  sufficient  or  legal.— TFee^^^ 
Dispatch,  1856. 

1105.  Mr.  Halliwell,  in  his  Dictionary, 
says,  "  The  phrase  To  call  a  spade  a  spade 
is  applied  to  giving  a  person  his  real  cha- 
racter or  qualities.  Still  in  use."  "  I  am 
plaine,  I  must  needs  call  a  spade  a  spade,  a 
pope  a  pope." — Mar- Prelate' sJSpitome,  p.  2. 
— Notes  and  Queries. 

1106.  A  Lottery  is  resorted  to  on  the 
Continent  as  a  means  of  raising  a  loan,  not 
as  part  of  the  year's  revenue.  The  prizes 
are  the  repayments  of  the  loans,  and  they 
are  sometimes  spread  over  20  years.  They 
are,  we  believe,  honestly  managed ;  but  the 
number  of  blanks  to  a  prize  is  large,  and 
some  of  the  tickets  sold  give  a  chance  of 
only  one  day's  drawing,  instead  of  continu- 
ing available  till  the  great  prize  is  drawn. 
Sometimes  a  prize  in  the  first  day's  drawing 
is  two  tickets  or  chances  for  the  second  day's 
drawing. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1107.  The  Termination  "-ship."  — 
The  termination  "-ship"  is  the  Anglo-Saxon 
scipe,  scype,  from  verb  scipan,  to  create, 
form;  and  hence  as  a  termination  of  nouns 


denotes  form,  condition,  office,  dignity. — 
Notes  and  Queries,  1851. 

1108.  The  Porters  in  the  Government 
offices  are  by  no  means  numerous,  and  as 
those  who  obtain  these  situations  hold  them 
for  20  or  30  years  the  vacancies  occur  seldom, 
and  they  are  all  in  the  patronage  of  the 
Treasury.  A  person  who  has  no  friends 
who  can  ask  a  favour  of  the  Treasury  with 
a  chance  of  success  need  not  trouble  himself 
about  asking  for  such  places. —  Weekly  Dis^ 
patch,  1856. 

1109.  Colt's  Revolyers  were  submit- 
ted to  our  Government  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  ago,  and  not  approved.  The  present 
revolvers,  made  in  England,  have  always 
been  considered  improvements  upon  them. 
— Notes  and  Queries,  1851. 

1110.  The  Payment  op  Interest  by 
one  of  the  joint  makers  of  the  promissory 
note  within  six  years  will  take  the  note  out 
of  the  operation  of  the  Statute  of  Limitation 
as  to  the  other  joint  maker  thereof.  The 
surety  who  joined  in  the  note  can  proceed 
against  the  principal  until  he  had  himself 
paid  the  amount  of  the  note. —  Weekly  Dis- 
patch, 1856. 

1111.  The  late  Duke  of  York  mar- 
ried September  29,  1791,  Frederica  Char- 
lotte Ulrica  Catherine,  Princess  Royal  of 
Prussia;  and  died  at  York  House,  St. 
James's,  on  the  5th  January,  1827. —  Notes 
and  Queries,  1851. 

1112.  There  is  no  presumed  limit  to 
a  man's  life  in  law.  In  the  present  case,  if 
the  individual  have  not  been  heard  of  for 
the  last  seven  years,  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
on  proof  thereof,  would  most  probably  order 
the  legacy  to  be  paid;  but  previously  to 
getting  the  direction  of  the  Court  in  that 
behalf,  it  will  be  necessary  that  a  suit  should 
be  instituted  for  administering  the  testator's 
estate. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1113.  New  Cheese  is  much  less  whole- 
some than  old.  A  very  small  quantity  of 
old  cheese,  scraped,  often  proves  very  sto- 
machic ;  but  if  above  a  teaspoonful  be  taken, 
it  will  become  itself  a  source  of  indigestion. 
— Lady's  Newspaper,  1854. 

1114.  St.  Svs^ithin.— The  popular  adag'^ 
of  forty  days'  rain  after  St.  Swithin,  is  said 
to  have  originated  from  the  following  tradi- 
tion : — Swithin,  who  held  the  office  of  chan- 
cellor under  two  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  and 
was  preceptor  to  Alfred  the  Great,  was  also 
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Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  died  in  862.  He 
desired  that  he  might  be  buried  in  the  open 
churchyard,  and  not  in  the  chancel  of  the 
minster,  as  was  usual  with  other  bishops, 
and  his  request  was  complied  with ;  but  the 
monks,  on  his  being  canonized,  considering 
it  disgraceful  for  the  saint  to  lie  in  a  public 
cemetery,  resolved  to  remove  the  body  into 
the  choir,  which  was  to  have  been  done, 
with  solemn  procession,  on  the  15th  of  July. 
It  rained,  however,  so  violently  for  forty 
days  together  at  this  season,  that  the  design 
was  abandoned. — Family  Tutor,  1852. 

1115.  If  a  PAETIAIi  INSUEANCE  of  the 
goods  from  fire  be  made,  you  cannot  expect 
to  be  paid  for  the  whole.  If  a  person  have 
goods  in  two  separate  buildings,  two  sepa- 
rate policies  should  be  effected,  or  a  policy 
covering  the  value  of  all  his  goods  wherever 
they  may  be  lying  at  his  risk.  Goods  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  house  will  be  included 
with  goods  in  the  lower  part  of  the  same 
building,  unless  the  policy  is  expressly  li- 
mited to  the  whole  of  the  goods  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  floor.  When  a  fire  occurs, 
the  usual  course  is  to  ascertain  the  value  of 
all  your  goods  in  the  building,  and  see 
whether  you  insured  the  whole  value,  or 
only  part,  and  you  are  paid  wholly  or  in 
part,  accordingly. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1116.  SCHOTTISCHE  is  the  German  word 
signifying  Scottish.  It  is  applied  to  the 
German  music  composed  to  suit  the  parti- 
cului^  dance  known  under  that  denomination, 
the  time  and  character  being  very  similar 
to  those  of  the  Scottish  national  airs. — 
Lady's  Neiospa/per,  1854. 

1117.  Poet  LAUEEArE. — It  is  the  title 
given  to  a  poet  whose  duty  it  is  to  compose 
birthday  odes,  and  other  poems  of  rejoicing, 
for  the  monarch  in  whose  service  he  is  re- 
tained. The  office  is  at  present  filled  by 
Alfred  Tennyson,  the  services  formerly  re- 
quired being  now  dispensed  with.  The  first 
mention  of  a  king's  poet  in  England,  under 
the  title  of  poet  laureate,  occurs  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV.  Poeta  laureatus  was,  how- 
ever, also  an  academical  title  in  England 
conferred  by  the  universities,  when  the  can- 
didate received  the  degrees  in  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  versification.  The  last  instance 
of  a  laureated  degree  at  Oxford  occurs  in 
1512.  Ben  Jonson  was  court  poet  to  James 
I.,  and  received  a  pension,  but  does  not 
seem  to  have  had  the  title  of  laureate 


formally  granted  him.  Dryden  held  the 
office  of  Charles  II.,  and  afterwards  of  James 
II.,  by  regular  patent  under  privy  seal. 
Nahum,  Tate,  Rowe,  Eusden,  Cibber,  White- 
head, T.  Warton,  Pye,  Southey,  Wordsworth, 
and  Tennyson,  have  been  Dryden's  succes- 
sors.—^«m7y  Tutor,  1852. 

1118.  A  Ceeditoe  is  entitled  to  take 
letters  of  administration  to  his  deceased 
intestate  debtor's  estate ;  but  before  he  cart 
obtain  the  same  it  is  necessary  that  the 
widow  and  next-of-kin  should  either  re- 
nounce administration,  or  that  they  should 
be  cited  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  to  accept 
or  reject  the  same.  In  the  event  of  admi- 
nistration being  granted  to  the  debtor,  he 
would  only  be  liable  to  pay  the  deceased's 
debts  to  the  extent  of  assets  come  to  his 
hands  belonging  to  the  deceased,  which 
must  be  paid  in  order  of  their  legal  priori- 
ties.—  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1119.  The  late  Baeon  Alibeet  re- 
cords the  following  most  extraordinary  case 
in  his  valuable  "Nosology": — "A  young 
woman  of  Grenoble  swallowed  large  quan- 
tities of  pins  and  needles,  and  some  of  these 
passed  through  her  arms,  fore  arms,  and  legs. 
As  many  as  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  were 
found  in  the  stomach." — Lady's  Newspaper, 
1854. 

1120.  Depth  op  Dippeeent  Seas. — In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  continents  the 
seas  are  often  shallow ;  thus,  the  Baltic  Sea 
has  a  depth  of  only  120  feet  between  the 
coasts  of  Germany  and  those  of  Sweden. 
The  Adriatic,  between  Venice  and  Trieste, 
has  a  depth  of  only  130  feet.  Between 
France  and  England,  the  greatest  depth 
does  not  exceed  300  feet,  while  south-west 
of  Ireland  it  suddenly  sinks  to  2,000  feet. 
I'he  seas  in  the  south  of  Europe  are  much 
deeper  than  the  preceding.  The  western 
basin  of  the  Mediterranean  seems  to  be  very 
deep.  In  the  narrowest  parts  of  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  it  is  not  more  than  1,000  feet 
below  the  surface.  A  little  further  toward 
the  east,  the  depth  falls  to  3,000  feet,  and 
at  the  south  of  the  coast  of  Spain  to  nearly 
6,000  feet.  On  the  north-west  of  Sardinia 
bottom  has  not  been  found  at  the  depth  of 
nearly  5,000  feet.  With  respect  to  the  open 
seas  their  depths  are  little  known.  About 
250  miles  south  of  Nantucket  the  lead  has 
been  sunk  to  7,800  feet.  In  north  latitude, 
at  78  degrees.  Captain  Ross  has  exceeded 
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6,000  feet  in  Baffin's  Bay.  But  the  most 
astonishing  depths  are  found  in  the  Southern 
Atlantic.  West  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
16,000  feet  have  been  found,  and  the  plum- 
met has  not  found  bottom  at  27,000  feet 
west  of  St.  B.elena..—Famili/  Tutor,  1852. 

1121.  The  Commissioners  of  Bank- 
EUPTCY  have  power  to  punish  bankrupts  for 
contracting  debts  by  any  manner  of  fraud,  or 
by  means  of  false  pretences,  by  refusing  or 
suspending  the  certificate.  This  would  not, 
however,  bar  an  indictment  for  the  like  of- 
fences at  the  instance  of  the  party  wronged. 
WeeJcly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1122.  RosiCRUCiANS.  —  This  name  was 
assumed  by  a  sect  or  cabal  of  hermetical 
philosophers,  who  first  appeared  in  Germany, 
as  is  generally  asserted,  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  They  made  great  pretension  to 
science,  and  to  be  masters  of  many  important 
secrets,  particularly  that  of  the  philosopher's 
stone.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  ross, 
dew,  and  crux,  cross — dew,  the  most  power- 
ful dissolvent  of  gold,  according  to  the  fana- 
tics, and  cross  the  emblem  of  light. — Family 
Tutor,  1852. 

1123.  DURINa  THE  ADVANCE  of  the  first 
division  up  the  hill  at  Alma,  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  seeing  the  terrific  fire  to  which 
the  Guards  were  exposed,  and  their  irregular 
ranlis,  gave  the  word  to  "re-form."  As  a 
halt,  even  for  a  xnoment,  might  have  been 
disastrous,  the  order  was  immediately  coun- 
termanded.—  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1124.  Sensibility  of  Touch  in  the 
Blind. — It  arises  from  practice  and  the 
habit  of  association  between  the  touch,  me- 
mory, and  judgment.  Stanley,  the  organist, 
and  many  blind  musicians,  have  been  the 
best  performers  of  their  time ;  and  the  blind 
discriminate  sounds  at  a  distance  with  infi- 
nitely greater  precision  than  persons  who 
depend  on  their  usual  organs.  Miss  Cham- 
bers, a  schoolmistress  at  Nottingham,  could 
discern  that  two  boys  were  playing  in  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  room,  instead  of  studying 
their  books,  though  a  person  who  saw  them, 
and  made  no  use  of  his  ears,  could  not  per- 
ceive that  they  made  the  smallest  noise,  and 
in  this  way  she  kept  a  most  orderly  school. 
So  Professor  Saunderson  could,  in  a  few 
moments,  tell  how  many  persons  were  in  a 
mixed  company,  and  presently  discriminate 
their  sexes  by  the  mere  rustling  of  their 
clothes.    Stanley,  and  other  blind  persons, 


played  at  cards  by  delicately  pricking  them 
with  a  pin.  A  French  lady  could  dance  in 
figure  dances,  sew  tambour,  and  thread  her 
needle.  The  ear,  too,  guides  as  to  distance, 
by  reflection  of  sound ;  and  not  very  long 
ago  a  blind  man  in  Derbyshire  was  a  surveyor 
and  planner  of  roads.  When  a  sense  is 
wanted  the  others  are  cultivated  with  care, 
to  make  up  the  deficiency  as  far  as  possible. 
—Family  Tutor,  1852. 

1125.  Preston  formerly  enjoyed  some- 
thing like  universal  sufirage.  Every  inha- 
bitant  who  had  resided  six  months  in  the 
place  had  a  vote,  and  almost  every  male  had 
a  separate  house;  but  the  Reform  Bill 
changed  this  state  of  things.  With  nearly 
40,000  male  inhabitants  only  3,000  have 
votes ;  and  only  11,000  houses  are  rated  to 
the  poor-rate. —  WeeJcly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1126.  The  Peoductive  Industry  of 
Paris. — Mr.  Porter  is  the  best  authority. 
He  says  that  the  total  number  of  workmen 
employed  in  1847  was  342,530,  which  fell, 
in  1848,  to  156,125 ;  being  a  diminution  of 
54  per  cent.  The  chief  falling  off  was  in 
furnishing,  where  the  reduction  was  73  per 
cent.,  and  the  least  was  in  the  preparation 
of  food,  which  only  fell  off  19  per  cent.  The 
latest  value  of  productions  of  Parisian 
labour  in  1847,  was  £58,544,134,  and  in 
1848  only  £27,100,964.  Although  the  fall- 
ing  off  of  employment  in  the  preparation 
of  food  was  not  great,  that  in  consumption 
was  very  remarkable.  The  quantity  of 
fiesh-meat  consumed  in  Paris  in  1847  was 
1501b.  per  head;  in  1848,  it  fell  to  87|lb. 
per  head.  After  affairs  settled  down  again, 
it  rose  in  1849  to  1461b.  per  head,  and  in 
1850  reached  1581b.  per  head.  The 
difference  between  1847  and  1850  is  par- 
tially to  be  attributed  to  the  increase  of 
population.  The  statistics  on  the  degree  of 
instruction  found  among  the  workmen  is 
very  interesting.  Out  of  the  entire  number 
of  workmen,  147,311,  or  87  per  cent., 
could  read  and  write.  Out  of  86,617 
women,  68,219,  or  79  per  cent.,  were  able 
to  read  and  write.  The  rate  of  weekly 
wages  was  given  on  an  average  as  follows : — 
Tailors,  20s.  2d. ;  butchers,  19s.  7d.  ;  jew- 
ellers, 31s.  9d. ;  bakers,  19s.  7d. ;  shoe- 
makers, 16s.  6d. ;  carpenters,  27s.  4d. ; 
cabinet-makers,  20s.  3d.;  masons,  18s.  9d; 
confectioners,  21s.  9d. ;  milliners,  20s.  3d. ; 
laundresses,  12s.  3d.     It  was  found  that 
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950  women  earned  less  than  6d.  per  diem ; 
27,452  males  and  100,050  females  earned 
Gd.  to  2s.  5d.;  157,216  men  and  626 
women  earned  2s.  5d.  to  4s. ;  and  10,393 
more  than  4s. — Family  Tutor,  1852. 

1127.  At  CoMiiON  Law  the  father  has 
a  right  to  the  custody  of  his  child  however 
young,  and  to  compel  its  delivery  by  writ 
of  Habeas  Corpus ;  but  under  the  2nd  and 
third  Vic,  cap.  53,  the  Court  of  Chancery 
has  the  power  to  order  the  mother  access 
to  the  child  if  within  seven  years  of  age, 
and  for  the  delivery  of  it  to  her  until  that 
age  upon  a  proper  case  being  shown  for 
that  purpose. —  WeeJcly  Dis'patch,  1856. 

1128.  The  Samiel. — It  is  a  hot  nox- 
ious electrical  mud,  which  passes  over  the 
sandy  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Africa.  It 
moves  with  the  space  of  lightning,  and 
passes  for  a  few  minutes  in  narrow  currents. 
It  occasions,  as  is  reported,  instant  death 
to  every  man  or  beast  happening  to  face  it ; 
and  it  is  said  that  it  so  decomposes  them 
that  their  limbs  fall  asunder.  The  approach 
of  it  is  indicated  by  a  thick  haze  in  the 
horizon ;  and  travellers,  if  they  have  time, 
throw  themselves  on  their  faces  with  their 
feet  towards  it  till  it  has  passed.  Hewlett 
thinks  that  it  was  a  Samiel  that  destroyed 
the  army  of  Sennacherib,  and  Manetho 
concurs  with  him. — Family  Tutor,  1852. 

1129.  Knock  Knees. — A  maiden  lady 
desires  to  inform  the  young  man  who 
asked  how  he  might  cure  his  knock  knees, 
that  she  knew  a  cure  to  be  effected  by 
wearing  a  lath  on  the  inner  side  of  each 
leg,  slipping  into  the  shoe.  She  hopes  he 
will,  if  cured,  not  use  his  straightened  legs 
to  deceive  a  maiden  or  kick  a  wife,  and 
begs  his  attention  to  Isaiah,  c.  Iviii.,  v.  13 
and  14. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1130.  Turning  op  Dead  Persons  in 
THEIR  Coffins. — If  the  following  be  true, 
though  in  ever  so  limited  a  manner,  it  de- 
serves investigation.  Notwithstanding  his 
twenty-three  years'  experience,  the  worthy 
grave-digger  must  have  been  mistaken,  unless 
there  is  something  peculiar  in  the  bodies  of 
Bath  people.  But  if  the  face  turns  down 
in  any  instance,  as  asserted,  it  would  be 
right  to  ascertain  the  cause,  and  why  this 
change  is  not  general.  It  is  now  above 
twenty  years  since  the  paragraph  appeared 
in  the  London  papers : — A  correspondent 
in  the  Bath  Herald  states  the  following  sin- 


gular circumstance: — '  Having  occasion,  last 
week,  to  inspect  a  grave  in  one  of  the  pa- 
rishes of  this  city,  in  which  two  or  three 
members  of  a  family  had  been  buried  some 
years  since,  and  which  lay  in  very  wet 
ground,  I  observed  that  the  upper  part  of 
the  coffin  was  rotted  away,  and  had  left  the 
head  and  bones  of  the  skuU  exposed  to  view. 
On  inquiring  of  the  grave-digger  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  I  did  not  observe  the 
usual  sockets  of  the  eyes  in  the  skull,  he 
replied  that  what  I  saw  was  the  hind  part 
of  the  head  (termed  the  occiput,  I  believe, 
by  anatomists),  and  that  the  face  was  turned, 
as  usual,  to  the  earth  !  ! — Not  exactly  un- 
derstanding his  phrase  '  as  usual,'  I  inquired 
if  the  body  had  been  buried  with  the  face 
upwards,  as  in  the  ordinary  way ;  to  which 
he  replied,  to  my  astonishment,  in  the  affir- 
mative, adding,  that  in  the  course  of  decom- 
position, the  face  of  every  individual  turns 
to  the  earth ;  and  that,  in  the  experience 
of  three- and- twenty  years  in  his  situation, 
he  had  never  known  more  than  one  instance 
to  the  contrary.'  '* — A.  B.  C. — Notes  and 
Queries,  1852. 

1131.  Why  Money  is  called  Ster- 
ling. —  Because  in  the  time  of  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion,  money  coined  in  the  east 
part  of  Germany  became,  on  account  of 
its  purity,  in  especial  request  in  England, 
and  was  called  Easterling  money,  as  all  the 
inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Germany  were 
called  Easterlings ;  and  soon  after,  some  of 
this  people,  skilled  in  coining,  were  sent  for 
to  London,  to  br  ing  the  coin  to  perfection ; 
and  hence  the  adoption  of  the  name  of  ster- 
ling to  designate  it. — Family  Tutor,  1852. 

1132.  Using  your  Family  Crest  to 
seal  your  letters  will  subject  you  to  pay  £2 
12s.  9d.,  if  you  keep  a  four-wheel  carriage 
drawn  by  two  horses,  and  13s.  2d.  if  you  da 
not ;  and  a  fine  of  £20  if  you  evade  the 
duty.  It  is  as  much  your  duty  to  call  on 
the  tax  collector  and  clear  the  duty,  if  he 
does  not  find  you  out,  as  to  pay  for  a  license 
before  you  sell  tobacco. —  WeeJcly  Dispatchy 
1856. 

1133.  Scotch  Newspapers,  &c. — What 
are  the  earliest  publications  of  Scotland 
giving  an  account  of  the  current  events  of 
that  kingdom?  T.  F. — [The  Edinburgh 
Gazette,  or  Scotch  Fostman,  printed  by 
Robert  Brown  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays, 
appears  to  have  been  the  earliest  gazette. 
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The  first  number  was  published  in  March, 
1715.  This  was  followed  by  The  JSdin- 
hurgJi  Evening  Courant,  published  on  Mon- 
days, Tuesdays,  and  Thursdays.  No.  1  ap- 
peared on  the  15th  December,  1718,  and  has 
existed  to  the  present  time.  There  was 
another  paper  issued  on  May  8,  1692,  called 
The  Scotch  Mercury,  giving  a  true  account 
of  the  daily  proceedings  and  most  remark- 
able occurrences  in  Scotland ;  but  this  seems 
to  have  been  printed  in  London  for  R.  Bald- 
win. The  earliest  Almanack  published  in 
Scotland  was  in  1677,  by  Mr.  Forbes,  of 
Aberdeen,  under  the  title  of  A  New  Prog- 
nostication calculated  for  North  Britain,'' 
and  which  was  continued  until  the  year 
1700.] — Notes  and  Queries,  1853. 

1134.  Origin  of  the  word  Taxes. — 
The  word  Taxes  is  derived  from  the  bar- 
barous Latin  word  Tallia,  or  Tallium,  which 
in  the  ancient  signification  (says  Eortescue) 
meant  a  piece  of  wood,  squared  and  cut  into 
two  parts,  on  each  of  which  they  used  to 
mark  what  was  due  and  owing  between 
debtor  and  creditor ;  from  thence  it  came  to 
signify  a  tribute  paid  by  the  vassal  to  the 
lord,  on  any  important  occasion,  the  parti- 
cular payments  whereof  were  marked  on 
these  pieces  of  wood,  one  part  being  held  by 
the  tenant,  the  other  by  the  lord.  In  French 
it  is  Taille,  which  originally  signified  no 
more  than  a  section  or  cutting,  from  the 
verb  tailler,  to  cut ;  but  afterwards  it  came 
to  signify  metaphorically  a  tax,  or  subsidy ; 
all  which  words  come  from  the  pure  Latin 
word  Talea,  a  cut  stick,  or  tally.  From 
whence  is  derived  our  law  Latin  word  Tal- 
lagiwm,  or  rather  TaLliagium,  which  signifies 
in  our  law  any  sort  of  tax  whatsoever. — 
Family  Tutor,  1852. 

1135.  The  value  of  the  mark  was  13s. 
4d. — Sunday  Times,  1855. 

1136.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  a 
workman  in  the  shipyard  of  Scott  Russell 
and  Co.,  we  may  state,  on  the  authority  of 
Professor  Wilson,  that  the  iron  resources  of 
the  United  States  are  very  great — the  dis- 
tribution of  ores,  many  of  the  richest  de- 
scription, is  general  throughout  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Western  States,  whilst  the  enormous 
area  occupied  by  the  coal  measures  testifies 
to  the  abundance  of  fuel  for  the  develop- 
ment of  industrial  occupations.  The  make 
of  iron  is  at  present  about  700,000  tons, 
about  one-half  of  which  was  consumed  for 


castings ;  and  the  remaining  portion  is  con- 
verted into  wrought  iron,  at  a  loss  in  waste, 
&c.,  of  about  one-third.    As  the  present  an- 
nual consumption  amounts  to  1,200,000  tons, 
or  nearly  881bs.  per  head  of  the  population, 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  500,000  tons  to  be 
supplied  by  other  countries.    This  large  im- 
portation is  obtained  entirely  from  Great 
Britain,  and  forms  a  very  important  item  in 
the  commercial  intercourse  of  the  two  na- 
tions.  In  fact,  our  export  of  iron  to  the 
States  is  one-third  more  than  our  export  to 
all  other  countries.    The  diff'erence  in  price 
between  the  two  markets  may  be  taken  at 
80  per  cent.    This  includes  all  charges  for 
freight,  commission,  insurance,  &c.,  about 
50  per  cent.,  and  the  ad  valorem  import 
duty  of  30  per  cent.    In  round  numbers, 
pig  iron  selling  at  Liverpool  at  45s.  to  50s. 
would  cost  20s.  at  New  York.  Everywhere 
in  the  States  the  charcoal  forge  is  giving 
way  to  the  superior  advantages  of  the  hot- 
blast  anthracite  furnace,  economy  of  produc- 
tion being  the  main  object  now  sought  to  be 
obtained.    The  use  of  the  waste  gases  of  the 
furnace  is  now  becoming  universal ;  and  at- 
tempts are  being  made  also  to  utilize  another 
waste,  and  at  the  same  time  cumbersome 
product,  the  slag  or  cinder,  by  a  process  of 
annealing.    The  process  of  making  wrought 
iron  direct  from  the  ore  was  patented  in  the 
year  1851,  and  is  in  operation  at  Cincinnati, 
and  at  Newark,  New  Jersey  ;  and  another 
on  the  same  principle  by  General  Harvey,  is 
carried  on  at  Motthaven,  New  York.  In 
both  the  conversion  is  effected  by  mixing 
the  ores  with  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  fuel. 
The  ore  and  fuel  are  reduced  to  a  coarse 
powder  and  intimately  mixed.    They  are 
then  led  into  a  series  of  hoppers  or  mufflers, 
around  which  the  flames  and  gases  from 
a  furnace  play.    By  these  means  the  fuel  is 
ignited,  and  burns  at  the  expense  of  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  ore,  and  metallic  iron  is  left 
mixed  with  the  foreign  substances  usually 
accompanying  such  minerals.    This  reduced 
ore  then  descends  down  a  shoot  to  a  fur- 
nace suitably  arranged,  and  is  subjected  to 
a  temperature  sufficient  to  bring  the  iron  to 
a  pasty  condition,  when  it  is  worked  to- 
gether in  a  puddling  furnace,  and  di'awn 
out  in  balls  of  the  required  size  for  tilting. 
—  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1137.  Flies  walkin&  on  the  Ceiling. 
— The  power  of  flies  and  other  insects  to 
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walk  on  ceilings,  smooth  pieces  of  wood,  and 
other  similar  surfaces,  in  doing  which  the 
gravity  of  their  bodies  appears  to  have  no 
effect,  may  be  explained  by  the  following 
experiment,  showing  the  effects  of  atmos- 
pheric pressure : — If  a  piece  of  moist  leather 
be  placed  in  close  contact  with  any  heavy 
body  having  a  smooth  surface,  such  as  a 
stone  or  a  piece  of  metal,  it  will  adhere  to 
it ;  and  if  a  cord  be  attached  to  the  leather, 
the  stone  or  metal  may  be  raised  by  it.  This 
effect  arises  from  the  exclusion  of  the  air 
between  the  leather  and  the  stone.  On  the 
same  principle  the  feet  of  flies,  insects,  &c., 
are  provided  with  an  apparatus  exactly 
similar  to  the  leather  appUed  to  the  stone. 
—Familif  Tutor,  1852. 

1138.  The  Fotjxdlixg  Hospital  was 
founded  for  the  care  of  illegitimate  children ; 
but  the  intentions  of  the  founders  were,  after 
death,  modified,  from  a  fear  that  it  would 
be  an  institution  for  the  encouragement  of 
vice,  if  illegitimate  children  were  admitted 
as  long  as  there  was  room  without  any  re- 
striction :  and  the  restrictions  so  diminished 
the  number  of  objects  provided  for,  that 
some  legitimate  children  of  soldiers  were  ad- 
mitted. The  rules  exclude  any  child  of  a 
male  domestic  servant  (lest  a  master's  child 
should  be  admitted  under  that  designation.) 
Also  any  child  whose  father  can  be  compelled 
to  mamtain  it,  or  whose  mother  has  made 
such  a  false  step  before.  And  the  child 
must  be  under  one  year  old. —  Weeldy  Dis- 
patch, 1856. 

1139.  The  Mabiner's  Compass.  —  It 
was  invented  by  one  Flavio  Gioia,  a  ciii- 
zen  of  Amalfi,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  about  the  year  1302.  iUthougli  its  use 
might  enable  Italians  to  perform  the  short 
voyage  to  which  they  were  accustomed  with 
greater  security  and  expedition,  yet  its  in- 
fluence was  neither  so  rapid  nor  extensive 
as  to  excite  a  spirit  of  discovery  by  rendering 
navigators  more  adventurous  in  exploring 
the  deep.  Seamen  unaccustomed  to  quit  the 
sight  of  land  dared  not  launch  out  at  once, 
and  commit  themselves  to  unknown  seas. 
Accordingly,  it  took  nearly  half  a  century 
after  Gioia's  invention  to  secure  for  it  such 
confidence  as  enabled  navigators  to  venture 
upon  strange  seas,  or  beyond  such  limits  as 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  frequent. — 
Family  Tutor,  1852. 

1140.  When  two  peesons  become 


SURETIES  to  a  life  insurance  oflice  for  a 
loan,  they  do  not  each  become  liable  for  half 
the  loan,  but  each  are  answerable  for  the 
whole,  and  the  office  has  the  option  of  suing 
one  and  not  the  other,  or  suing  both  at  the 
same  time  for  the  whole  sum.  In  the  latter 
case,  payment  by  one  enables  the  other  to 
stop  the  action.  The  law  does  not  allow  a 
man  who  has  lent  £100  to  recover  £200  by 
way  of  payment. —  WeeMy  Dispatch,  1856. 

1141.  Value  of  Hedges.  —  As  in 
the  case  of  water,  its  value  is  never  felt 
until  the  weU  is  dry.  Travellers  in  the 
north  of  France  say,  that  where  there  is  an 
almost  total  want  of  hedges,  so  is  there  al- 
most a  total  want  of  birds,  and  consequently 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  ravages  of  the 
caterpillar,  or  the  destruction  of  the  grub. 
Hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  the  Pontia 
rapae  may  be  seen  upon  the  wing  at  one 
time,  whilst  the  ScarahcBiis  melolantha  flies 
in  myriads ;  and  there  being  no  rooks  to 
follow  the  plough,  the  land  may  be  said  to 
be  literally  devoured  by  grubs.  From  this 
circumstance,  the  value  of  hedges,  if  for 
nothing  else  but  as  a  shelter  to  the  feathered 
tribes,  will  at  once  be  inferred. —  Family 
Tutor,  1852. 

1142.  A  Mechanic. — Property,  however 
large  it  may  be,  does  not  give  a  claim  to  the 
title  of  esquire.  The  only  persons  to  whom 
the  title  is  due  are — Noblemen's  younger 
sons  and  their  eldest  sons ;  the  eldest  sons 
of  Knights  and  their  eldest  sons ;  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Queen's  Courts  and  her  house- 
hold; Councillors  at  Law,  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  &c.,  though  the  latter  are  only  es- 
quires in  reputation;  besides  a  justice  of 
the  peace  holds  his  title  no  longer  than  he 
is  in  commission,  in  case  he  is  not  otherwise 
qualified  to  bear  it ;  but  a  sheriff  of  a  county 
who  is  a  superior  officer,  retains  the  title  of 
esquire  during  life,  in  consequence  of  the 
trust  once  reposed  in  him.  Now-a-days 
tradesmen  and  their  clerks  are  dubbed  es- 
quires ;  but  they  have  no  more  claim  to 
the  title  than  so  many  chimney-sweeps. — 
WeeMy  Dispatch,  1856. 

1143.  Laconism. — A  laconism  is  not  a 
maxim ;  the  former  is  only  a  short  pointed 
saying,  taking  its  rise  from  the  brief 
and  pithy  manner  adopted  by  the  ancient 
Lacedaemonians  in  expressing  themselves; 
whereas  the  latter  carries  something  in  it  to 
be  remembered,  either  for  the  practical  gra- 
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vity  of  its  wisdom,  or  the  humorous  appli- 
cability of  its  sense.  For  example,  "  Better 
small  help  than  none,'*  as  we  find  under  the 
humorous  wood-cut  of  our  Rome  Com- 
panion,  is  a  maxim ;  but  when  the  ancient 
general  was  told  that  the  spears  of  the  ene- 
my were  so  numerous  that  they  darkened 
the  sun,  and  when  he  said,  "  Then  we  will 
fight  in  the  shade,^'  he  uttered  a  laconism. 
— Family  Tutor,  1852. 

1144.  A  woEKiNa  MAN  asks  if  he  cannot 
insure  his  life  for  £200,  and  as  soon  as  that 
is  done  borrow  money  on  the  policy.  It  can 
sometimes  be  done.  Thus  a  man  aged  30 
might  insure  the  payment  of  £200  at  his 
death  by  paying  down  £80,  and  having  done 
that,  the  office  might  securely  lend  him  £50 
on  a  promissory  note,  bearing  interest,  and 
the  bare  deposit  of  the  policy  as  security. 
But  if  the  same  person  had  opened  the  po- 
licy by  merely  paying  £5  5s.  as  the  first 
yearly  contribution,  the  office  would  not 
lend  him  a  crown  on  the  bare  deposit  of  the 
policy.  They  would  require  just  the  same 
security  for  a  loan  of  £50  as  if  he  had  not 
insured  at  all.  With  respect  to  loans  made 
by  assurance  companies,  many  applications 
are  declined  after  paying  inquiry  fees  of  £1. 
A  new  policy  is  of  no  value,  because  the 
office  cannot  compel  the  insurers  to  make 
the  annual  payments.  If  a  man  has  a  small 
freehold  or  long  leasehold  to  pledge  for 
securing  the  yearly  payments,  that  alters 
the  case. —  WeeMy  DispatcJiy  1856. 

1145.  Chicoey. — It  is  the  root  of  the 
wUd  endive,  and  it  is  extensively  cultivated 
in  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany,  whence 
it  is  largely  imported  for  the  purpose  of 
adulterating  coffee.  The  root  is  cut,  dried, 
and  roasted  in  heated  cylinders,  so  as  to 
resemble  coffee,  and  then  ground  in  mills. 
Because  it  is  innoxious,  it  is  much  used  by 
grocers,  and  because  many  persons  prefer  it 
mixed  with  the  genuine  article.  It  is,  itself, 
however,  sometimes  adulterated  by  means  of 
roasted  corn  which  has  been  damaged,  and 
peas,  beans,  and  coffee  husks,  &c.,  whilst 
Venetian  red,  or  Armenian  bole,  is  employed 
as  a  colouring  agent. — Family  Tutor,  1852. 

1146.  "FiLLiBiTSTER'^is  generally  supposed 
to  be  a  corruption  of  the  English  word 
"  freebooter."  The  Americans  have  a  de- 
cided genius  for  slang  and  nicknames,  and 
transform  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  so  that 
its  own  mother  tongue  can  hardly  recognise 


it.    The   principles  and  practices  of  the 

fiUibusters  are,  like  their  name,  we  should  \ 

hope,  exclusively  Yankee.  The^  do  not  form  ' 
an  organised  body,  but  the  name  is  applied 

indiscriminately  to  the  batches  of  black-  \ 

guards  who,  in  Texas,  Cuba,  and  now  in  ' 
Nicaragua,  form  little  expeditions  to  seize 

and  occupy  any  convenient  territory  which  ; 

happens  to  be  weak  or  unprotected. —  Weekly  \ 

Dispatch,  1856.  1 

1147.  The  White  Hat. — On  being  asked  I 
the  reason  of  wearing  one.  1 
You  ask  me  the  reason  I  wear  a  white  hat :  ! 
'Tis  for  LIGHTNESS  I  wear  it,  what  think  you  of  ^ 

that  ?  ! 

So  LIGHT  is  its  weight,  that  no  head-ache  I  rue,  i 

So  LIGHT  its  expense  that  it  wears  me  out  two ;  ! 
So  LIGHT  is  its  colour  that  it  never  looks  dusty, 

So  LIGHT  though  I  treat  it,  it  never  "rides  ^ 

rusty -\ 

So  LIGHT  in  its  fashion,  its  shape,  and  its  air,  '\ 

So  LIGHT  in  its  sit,  its  fit,  and  its  wear ;  j 

So  LIGHT  in  its  turning,  its  twisting  and  twin-  ] 

ing,  \ 

So  LIGHT  in  its  beaver,  its  binding,  and  lining  ;  i 
So  LIGHT  to  a  figure,  so  light  to  a  letter. 
And,  if  LIGHT  my  excuse,  you  may  light  on  a 

better.  ; 

— Notes  and  Queries,  1856.  ; 

1148.  A  Subscriber  (Ludlow).  —  Not  | 
having  paid  a  dividend  of  10s.  in  the  pound  I 
to  the  creditors,  you  are  not  entitled  to 
claim  a  suitable  allowance  under  the  Bank- 
rupt Act ;  but  in  the  event  of  your  having 
obtained  your  certificate  of  conformity,  the 
commissioner  has  power  to  allow  you  so 
much  as  the  court  and  the  assignees  may  I 
think  fit,  not  exceeding  £3  per  cent.,  and  I 
£300  upon  the  nett  proceeds  of  the  estate. —  i 
WeeMy  Dispatch,  1856.  j 

1149.  Introduction  of  Gold.  —  Gold  ! 
coin  was  introduced  by  Edward  III.,  in  six  i 
shilling  pieces,  nearly  equal  in  size  to  a  mo-  i 
dern  sovereign.  Nobles  followed  at  6s.  8d.,  | 
hence  the  lawyer's  fee ;  afterwards  there  \ 
were  half  and  quarter  nobles.  Edwaid  IV.  , 
coined  angels,  with  a  figure  of  Michael  and  \ 
the  Dragon.  Henry  VIII.  coined  sovereigns  ' 
and  half-sovereigns  of  the  modern  value,  i 
Guineas  were  of  the  same  size,  but  being  1 
made  of  superior  gold  from  sovereigns,  ' 
guineas  passed  for  21s.,  and  in  1798,  for  30s.  \ 
—Family  Tutor,  1852. 

1150.  The  Koyal  Masonic  Annuity  \ 
Fund,  for  granting  pensions  of  £10  a  year,  :| 
is  limited  to  such  masons  as  have  been  re-  ■ 
gistered  for  15  years,  and  have  been  sub-  \ 
scribers  to  a  lodge  for  10  years  of  that  term, 

I  being  at  least  60  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  ^ 
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petitioning.  The  Masonic  Provident  So- 
ciety is  another  institution.  It  is  on  the 
mutual  principle.  Those  only  who  have 
been  subscribers  to  the  fund  can  derive  ad- 
vantage from  it ;  but  it  includes  widows  and 
orphans  in  its  objects  for  assistance.  — 
TFeeHi/  Dispatch,  1856. 

1151.  Medical  Diplomas,  —  The  price 
of  the  diploma  from  Apothecaries' -hall  is  ten 
guineas  for  those  who  intend  to  practice  in 
London,  or  within  10  miles,  and  six  guineas 
for  those  who  intend  to  practise  elsewhere 
in  England ;  and  with  one  or  other  of  these 
diplomas,  the  medical  aspirant  may  proceed 
to  exercise  his  profession;  but  the  usual 
course  is  to  become  members  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  as  well  as  licentiates  of  the 
Apothecaries'  Company.  —  Famili/  Tutor, 
1852. 

1152.  Average  Duration  of  the 
Reigns  of  Kings. — We  find  in  England, 
from  Alfred  to  the  Conquest,  13  kings  in 
166  years : — 

From  1006  to  1272,  8  kings,  206  years. 
From  1272  to  1837,  27  kings,  565  years. 

An  average  on  the  whole  of  19^  years. 
If  we  add  the  time  from  Egbert,  5  kings,  73 
years,  the  average  becomes  19  years. 
The  average  from  1272  is  only  21. 
In  France  559  to  814,  18  kings,  255  years. 

814  to  1830,  47  kings,  1016  years. 
Average  19^ 
Average  from  814  only 
In  Germany,  840  to  1835,  50  emper.,  995  years. 

Average  not  20 
Turks  1299  to  1808,  30  sovereigns,  509  years. 

Average  17. 
Scotland,  1057  to  1567,  20  kings,  510  years. 

Average,  25^. 
Spain,  1479  to  1833, 14  kings,  354  years. 

A.veragc  25. 
Portugal,  1102  to  1826,  27  kings,  724  years. 

Average  not  21. 
Denmark,  1157  to  1839,  28  kings,  672  years. 

Average  25. 
Russia,  1722  to  1825,  9  sovereigns,  103  years. 

Average  11^  years. 
Total:  294  sovereigns,  6085  years;  being  an 
average  of  about  20 1.  although  including  the 
latest  times. 

— Notes  and  Queries ,  1851. 

1153.  Advowson. — This  term  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  advocare,  or  ad  to,  and 
vocOy  to  call  or  appoint ;  a  right  of  presenta- 
tion to  a  church  or  benefice.  He  who  pos- 
sesses this  right  is  called  the  patron ;  when 
there  is  no  patron,  or  he  neglects  to  exercise 
his  right  within  six  months,  it  is  called  a 
lapse,  i.  e.  a  title  is  given  to  the  ordinary  to 
collate  to  the  church. — Family  Tutor , 
1852. 


1154.  Re-Maeriage  of  Persons  who 
have  been  Separated. — Entry  in  the  re- 
gister, at  St.  Mary's  Church,  Bermondsey : — 
"  The  forme  of  a  solemne  vowe  made  betwixt  a 

man  and  his  wife,  having  been  longe  absent, 
through  which  occasion  the  woman  beinge 
married  to  another  man,  tooke  her  again  as 
foUoweth  :— 

"The  Man's  Speach.— 'Elizabeth,  my  beloved 
Wife,  I  am  right  sorie  that  I  have  so  longe  ab- 
sentedmysealfe  fromtliee,  whereby  thoushouldest 
be  occasioned  to  take  another  man  for  thy  hus- 
band. Therefore,  I  do  now  vowe  and  promise  in 
the  sighte  of  God,  and  this  companie,  to  take  thee 
againe  as  mine  owne,  and  I  will  not  only  forgive 
thee,  but  also  dwell  with  thee,  and  do  all  other 
duties  unto  thee,  as  I  promised  at  our  marriage.' 

"  The  Woman's  Speach.—'  Ralphe,  my  be- 
loved Husband,  I  am  right  sorie  that  I  have  in 
thy  absense  taken  another  man  to  be  my  hus- 
band ;  but  here,  before  God  and  this  companie, 
I  renounce  and  forsake  him,  and  do  promise  to 
kepe  mysealfe  only  unto  thee  during  life,  and  to 
per  forme  all  duties  which  I  first  promised  unto 
thee  in  our  marriage.' " 

Then  follows  a  short  occasional  prayer, 
and  the  entry  concludes  thus : — 

"  The  first  day  of  August,  1604,  Ralphe  Good- 
child,  of  the  parish  of  Barkinge,  in  Thames  St., 
and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  were  agreed  to  live 
together ;  and  thereupon  gave  their  hands  one 
to  another,  makinge  either  of  them  a  solemne 
vow  so  to  doe  in  the  presence  of  us:  William 
Stere,  Parson;  EdwardCoker,  and  Richard  E  ires, 
Clark." 

— Notes  and  Queries,  1853. 

1155.  Zollverein. — This  term  is  derived 
from  the  German  zoll,  toll  or  custom,  and 
verein  for  vereinigung,  combination  ;  a  com- 
mercial or  custom's  union,  establishing  an 
uniform  rate  of  customs  on  the  several  Ger- 
man states  joining  the  union.  —  Family 
Tutor,  1852. 

1156.  A  Tv^enty-eight  Years'  Sub- 
scriber.— It  is  not  necessary  that  the  com- 
pany should  advise  the  public  of  their  in- 
tended increase  in  the  traffic  rates.  In  the 
event  of  litigation  in  any  court,  the  action 
should  be  against  the  company  in  their 
corporate  name,  and  the  process  should  be 
served  on  the  secretary  thereof.  —  Weekly 
Dispatch,  1856. 

1157.  Rapid  Speakers. — Rapid  speakers 
pronounce  from  7,000  to  7,500  words  per 
hour,  or  about  two  words  per  second. — 
Family  Tutor,  1852. 

1158.  Persons  acting  as  jurors  in  crimi- 
nal cases  are  not  paid  anything  for  so  doing. 
The  sacrifice  of  their  time  and  trouble  upon 
such  occasions  is  required  by  law  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  and  the  well-being  of 
society. —  WeeJcly  Dispatch,  1856. 
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1159.  Ladies. — The  mistresses  of  manor- 
houses  in  former  times  served  out  to  the 
poor,  weekly,  with  their  own  hands,  certain 
quantities  of  bread,  and  were  therefore 
called  Lef-days — two  Saxon  words  signify 
ing  hread-giver — and  the  words  were  at 
length  corrupted;  and  the  mistress  is,  to 
this  day,  called  Lady — that  is  Lef-day,  The 
introduction  of  ladies  to  court  was  first  to 
that  of  Louis  XII.  of  France,  in  1499.  As 
a  title  of  honour,  the  title  of  lady  properly 
belongs  only  to  the  daughters  of  earls,  and 
aU  of  higher  rank  ;  but  custom  has  made  it 
a  term  of  complaisance  for  the  wives  of 
knights,  and  all  women  of  eminence  or  gen- 
tility.— Family  Tutor,  1852. 

1160.  The  Freehold  Estate  being  the 
property  of  your  mother  in  her  own  right, 
you  are,  as  her  eldest  son  by  her  marriage 
with  your  father,  her  heir-at-law  and  en- 
titled thereto,  and  you  are  also  entitled  to  a 
share  of  your  father's  money  and  other 
estate  eqaally  with  the  children  by  the  three 
wives. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1161.  Weather  Wisdom. 

A  rainbow  in  the  morning  gives  the  shepherd 
warning.  That  is,  if  the  wind  be  easterly ;  be- 
cause it  shows  that  the  rain  cloud  is  ap- 
proaching the  observer. 

A  rainbow  at  night  is  the  shepherd's  delight. 
This  is  also  a  good  sign,  provided  the  wind  be 
westerly,  as  it  shows  that  the  rain  clouds  are 
passing  away. 

Evening  red  and  next  morning  grey,  are  certain 
signs  of  a  beautiful  day. 

"When  the  glow-worm  lights  her  lamp,  the  air  is 
always  damp. 

If  the  cock  goes  crowing  to  bed,  he'll  certainly 
rise  with  a  watery  head. 

When  you  see  gossamer  flying,  be  ye  sure  the  air 
is  drying. 

"When  black  snails  cross  you?  path,  black  clouds 

much  moisture  hath. 
When  the  peacock  loudly  bawls,  soon  we'll  have 

both  rain  and  squalls. 
When  ducks  are  driving  thro'  the  burn,  that 

night  the  weather  takes  a  turn. 
If  the  moon  shows  like  a  silver  shield,  be  not 

afraid  to  reap  your  field ; 
But  if  she  rises  haloed  round,  soon  we'U  tread 

on  deluged  ground. 
When  rooks  fly  sporting  high  in  the  air,  it  shows 

that  windy  storms  are  near. 
If  at  tlie  sun  rising  or  setting,  the  clouds  appear 

of  a  lurid  red  colour,  extending  nearly  to  the 

zenith,  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  storms  and  gales  of 

wind. 

— Notes  and  Queries,  1856. 

1162.  Relative  Streng  th  of  England, 
France,  and  Russia. — The  population  of 
Russia  is  said  to  be  sixty  millions  ;  that  of 
England  and  France  is  seventy-four 
millions,  so  that  in  this  respect  the  two 


countries,  without  aid  from  any  otherpowers, 
are  more  than  able  to  cope  with  the  northern 
enemy  of  mankind.  The  French  army 
numbers  about  800,000  men.  Then  the 
navies  of  England  and  France  have  absolute 
command  of  all  the  oceans  of  the  earth.  But 
the  resources  of  England  alone  are  pro- 
digious. Her  army  numbers  140,000  men, 
of  whom  50,000  are  in  the  Crimea.  She 
has  some  50,000  militiamen  embodied,  and 
in  India  there  are  70,000  British  troops,  and 
an  Indian  army  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
500,000  troops  of  all  arms.  To  show  more 
strikingly  the  relative  strength  of  the 
belligerent  powers,  we  append  a  tabular 
statement : — 

Russia— Population,  66,000,000 ;  Army,  1,000,000  ; 
Navy,  none. 

England  and  France —Population,  74,000,000; 
Army,  1,400,000 ;  Navy,  1,000  ships  :  120,000,men. 

ENaLAI^D  ALONE. 

Population,  36,000,000 ;  Ai my,  190,000  (British). 

70,000  Do.  in  India. 
50,000  (Militia). 
430,000  (Indian). 


740,000 

Navy,  600  ships :  60,000  men. 

EUSSIA. 

Population,  66,000,000;  Army,  1,000,000  (spread 

over  the  half  of  the  two  continents). 
— London  Journal,  1851. 

1163.  The  population  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  with  the  Colonies,  is 
c^enerally  estimated  at  150,000,000. — 
Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1164.  The  Chequeeed  Board  at 
Public  House  Doors. — Can  any  of  your 
readers  describe  the  game  of  checquer^,  a 
board  for  which  we  so  frequently  see  as  the 
sign  for  a  village  inn?  The  board  is 
divided  into  sixteen  squares;  and  it  is 
usually  placed  lozengewise,  i.  e.  with  a 
corner  ai  the  top  and  bottom.  The  game 
is  mentioned  in  one  of  Dibbin's  songs,  as 
being  played  at  by  the  seamen  : — 

*'  Dear  Mary,  adieu !   Can  that  love  go  to  wreck. 
When  every  plank  bears  your  sweet  name  on 
the  deck  ? 

Yea,  many  true  knots  on  the  yards  have  I 
made, 

V/iiile  guileless  at  cnEQUERS  my  messmates 
have  played." 

I  can  find  no  one  acquainted  with  the  game,  or 
who  can  tell  me  how  it  was  played.  A.  C.  M. 
[The  chequers  is  the  old  game  of  tables, 
or  draughts,  and  better  known  in  latter 
times  as  backgammon.  Both  these  games, 
as  well  as  chess,  were  played  upon  a  che- 
quered board.    Consult  Hoyle's  Games,  by 
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Jones,  edit.  1800,  and  Stmtt^s  Sports  and 
Fastimes,  edit.  1845,  p.  321,  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  these  games.] — Notes  and  Queries, 
1856. 

1165.  The  Geneeal  Tuenpike  and 
Highway  Acts  prohibit  the  erection  of  wind- 
mills within  a  certain  distance  of  tm'npike 
roads  and  highways. —  Weekly  DispatcJi, 
1856. 

1166.  Two  Attempts  to  show  the 
Sound  of  "otjgh"  einal. 

1. 

Though  from  rous^h  cough,  or  hiccough  free. 

That  man  has  pain  enough. 
Whose  wound  through  plough,  sunk  in  a  slough 

Or  lough  begins  to  slough. 

2. 

'Tis  not  an  easy  task  to  show 
How  o,  u,  Gr,  H,  sound ;  since  thotjg-h 
An  Irish  loug-h,  and  English  sloug-h. 
And  COUGH  and  hiccouGH  all  allow. 
Differ  as  much  as  tough  and  throttgh. 
There  seems  no  reason  why  they  do. 
— Notes  and  Queries,  1852. 

1167.  The  will  should  be  searched  for 
in  the  Prerogative-office,  Doctors' -commons, 
and  the  advertisement  referred  to  at  Dea- 
con's Next-of-kin  Register  and  Advertise- 
ment Agency-office,  154,  Leadenhall-street. 
—  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1168.  You  aee  liable  for  the  debts  con- 
tracted by  the  lady  whilst  actually  living 
with  you  as  your  wife,  notwithstanding  the 
existence  of  the  first  husband,  but  not  fur- 
ther ;  but  in  resisting  payment  of  any  debt 
contracted  since  she  left  you,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  prove  the  invalidity  of  the  se- 
cond marriage,  by  reason  of  the  first  hus- 
band being  alive  at  the  time. —  Weekly 
Dispatch,  1856. 

1169.  Ely-place,  Holboen,  is  in  the 
county  of  Cambridge.  Wagers  have  been 
frequently  lost  on  this  subject  before. — Bra, 
1856. 

1170.  A  GEANT  of  a  coat  of  arms 
costs  above  £100.  The  Heralds  first  make 
search  whether  you  are  already  entitled  to 
use  any  particular  arms.  If  none  can  be 
found,  then  the  Heralds  sketch  up  something, 
and  Queen's  license  is  sought  by  petition  to 
use  the  same.  If  granted,  the  fact  is  noti- 
fied in  the  London  Gazette.  None  but  the 
Heralds  can  determine  what  arms  have  not 
been  already  disposed  of. —  Weekly  Dispatch, 
1856. 

1171.  Someeset  House. — It  was  for- 
merly a  palace  founded  by  the  Protector  So- 


merset, and  feU  to  the  crown  after  his 
execution.  The  old  Somerset  House  was  de- 
molished in  1775,  and  the  present  magnifi- 
cent edifice  erected. — Sunday  Times,  1856. 

1172.  Quotation. — The  lines — 
"Worth  makes  the  man,  the  want  of  it  the 

fellow ; 

The  rest  is  all  but  leather  and  prunello," 
are  from  Pope's  "  Essay  on  Man,"  Ep.  IV., 
203. — Notes  and  Queries,  1853. 

1173.  DiSHONOUEED  Bills.— If  no  notice 
of  the  dishonour  of  the  bill  were  given  to 
you  as  the  endorser  by  the  holder  at  the 
time  of  its  becoming  due,  you  are  absolved 
from  liability  in  respect  of  such  bill.— - 
Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1171.  Wine  Stoeed  in  Bond. — Wine 
may  be  stored  in  any  bonded  warehouse,  and 
the  duty  paid  when  it  is  taken  out  for  con- 
sumption. This  is  the  usual  practice. — - 
Weekly  Times,  1856. 

1175.  Economy  oe  Liying  in  Jeesey, 
&c. — A  rich  man  can  live  much  cheaper  in 
Jersey  than  in  England,  because  his  tea, 
sugar,  wine,  brandy,  &c.,  are  cheaper;  but 
a  poor  man  can  live  as  cheaply  in  the  North 
of  England. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1176.  Swedenboeg's  Bueial  Place. — 
Swedenborg  was  buried  in  the  Swedish 
church  in  Ratclifi*-highway.  He  was  a  man 
of  eminent  piety,  untiring  industry,  brilliant 
talents,  and  wonderful  imagination.  We 
say  nothing  of  his  spiritual  experiences, 
further  than  that  they  are  beyond  our  com- 
prehension.— Lady^s  Netvs,  1856. 

1177.  WHia  AND  ToEY. — The  name 
"  Wliig"  is  derived  from  the  Celtic  uyham, 
a  sort  of  large  saddle,  with  bags  attached 
to  it,  in  use  among  the  freebooters  of  the 
borders  of  Scotland ;  hence  those  robbers 
were  known  to  the  Highlanders  by  the 
name  of  Whiggam-more,  or  "big-saddle 
thieves and  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out 
the  Highlanders  and  Irish,  who  supported 
the  King,  called  themselves  a  taohh  Righ, 
i.  e.  "  the  kings  party/'  and  gave  the  name 
of  Whiggamore  thieves  to  their  opponents. 
Whiggamore  and  taohh  Righ  soon  became 
shortened  to  Whig  and  Tory,  and  in 
aftertimes  served  to  distinguish  the  sup- 
porters of  the  rival  houses  of  Hanover  and 
Stuart.  The  modern  signification  of  the 
terms  is  difi*erent,  Whig  being  taken  to 
mean  "liberal,"  and  Tory  "exclusive." — 
Notes  and  Queries,  1851. 
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1178.  Whig  and  Toey. — In  addition  to 
the  above  respecting  the  etymology  of 
these  terms,  Lingard  says  on  the  matter : — 
'^The  celebrated  party  name  Tory  is 
derived  from  toringJiim,  to  pursue  for  the 
sake  of  plunder.  The  name  was  given  to 
certain  parties  in  Ireland,  who,  refusing  to 
submit  to  Cromwell,  retired  into  bogs  and 
fastnesses,  formed  bodies  of  armed  men, 
supporting  themselves  and  their  followers 
by  the  depredations  which  they  committed 
on  the  occupiers  of  their  estates.  They 
were  called  Ra]perees  and  Tories.  It 
was  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
that  the  appellations  of  Whig  and  Tory 
became  permanently  affixed  to  the  two  great 
political  parties.  .  .  .  The  first  had  long 
been  given  to  the  Covenanters  on  the  west 
of  Scotland,  and  was  supposed  to  convey  a 
charge   of  seditious  and  anti- monarchical 

principles  " — Philip    S.    King. — 

Notes  and  Queries,  1851. 

1179.  Publicans  may  recover  for  a  beer 
score  in  the  County  Court,  however  much 
that  amount  may  be. —  Weekly  Dispatch, 
1856. 

1180.  You  HAVE   BENDERED  TOUESELE 

LIABLE  to  remain  in  the  house,  or  pay  rent 
for  the  same  for  another  year.  A  fresh 
notice  to  quit  will  be  necessary  to  be  given 
at  the  proper  time. —  Weekly  Dispatch, 
1856. 

1181.  Wheee  the  Peemium  op 
Insueance  reduces  the  income  of  a  person 
below  £100  this  does  not  exempt  him  from 
the  income-tax,  but  only  entitling  him  to 
the  repayment  of  ll^^d.  in  the  pound  on  the 
sum  paid  to  the  Assurance  Office.  This 
exemption  applies  to  persons  insuring  their 
lives  at  any  time  after  1854. —  Weekly 
Dispatch,  1856. 

1182.  A  PEESON  WHO  EECEIYES  a  forged 
£5  note  from  an  individual  whom  he  knows, 
can  compel  the  latter  to  give  him  £5  for  it. 
If  after  passing  through  several  hands  it  can 
be  traced  no  farther,  the  last  holder  must 
bear  the  loss. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1183.  Consumption  op  Gold. — In  Bir- 
mingham not  less  than  1,000  ounces  of  fine 
gold  are  used  every  week,  and  the  weekly 
consumption  of  gold-leaf  throughout  the 
empire  is  nearly  600  ounces,  of  which  an 
eminent  gold-refiner  states  that  not  one- 
tenth  part  can  be  recovered.  For  gilding 
metals  by  the  electrotype  and  the  water- 


gilding  processes  not  less  than  10,000  ounces 
of  gold  are  required  annually.  One  establish- 
ment in  the  Potteries  employs  £3,500  worth 
of  gold  per  annum  ;  and  nearly  £2,000  worth 
is  used  by  another.  The  consumption  of 
gold  in  the  Potteries  of  Staffordshire,  for 
gilding  porcelain  and  making  crimson  and 
rose  colours,  varies  from  7,000  to  10,000 
ounces  per  annum.  The  consumption  of 
gold  and  silver  in  Paris  has  been  fairly  es- 
timated at  14,552,000  francs  a  year.  The 
wear  upon  gold  coin  in  circulation  is  about 
four  per  cent,  per  annum ;  and  we  may  de- 
duce the  fact,  that  nearly  £2,000,000  a  year 
is  necessary  to  maintain  the  metallic  cur- 
rency at  its  present  value.  A  supply  of 
between  eight  and  nine  millions  sterling  is 
necessary  for  the  arts  and  manufactures,  and 
the  purposes  of  coinage ;  and  when  the  con- 
stantly increasing  exportation  of  coin  is 
added  to  this,  we  believe,  with  Mr.  Hunt, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  informa- 
tion, that  no  fears  of  a  "  glut need  be  an- 
ticipated at  present.  —  Home  Companion, 
1853. 

1184.  A  commission  in  a  hussar  regi- 
ment, together  with  the  necessary-  equip- 
ments, would  cost  not  much  less  than  £1,000. 
Playing  at  soldiers  is  rather  expensive. — 
London  Journal,  1852. 

1185.  The  peopeety  being  feeehold 
no  administration  thereto  is  necessary  by 
the  heir-at-law,  who  will  become  entitled 
to  recover  rent  from  the  time  of  his  right 
accruing. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1186.  Punishment  of  a  Scold.  — 
Satueday,  Octobee  18,  1738.  —  Last 
week  at  the  Quarter  Sessions,  at  Kingston- 
on-Thames,  an  elderly  woman,  notorious  for 
her  vociferation,  was  indicted  for  a  common 
scold,  and  the  facts  alleged  being  fully 
proved,  she  was  sentenced  to  receive  the  old 
punishment  of  being  ducked,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly executed  upon  her  in  the  Thames, 
by  the  proper  officers,  in  a  chair  for  that 
purpose  preserved  in  the  town ;  and  to 
prove  the  justice  of  the  court's  sentence  upon 
her,  on  her  return  from  the  water  side  she 
fell  upon  one  of  her  acquamtance,  without 
provocation,  with  tongue,  tooth,  and  nail, 
and  would,  had  not  the  officers  interposed, 
have  deserved  a  second  punishment  even 
before  she  was  dry  from  the  first. — Notes 
and  Queries,  1856. 

1187.  An  active  man,  working  to  the 
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best  advantage,  can  raise  lOlbs.  10  feet  in  a 
second  for  ten  hours  in  the  day  !  lOOlbs.  1 
foot  in  a  second. — Home  Companion,  1853. 

1188.  Witnesses  attending  the  County 
Courts,  who  reside  within  certain  prescribed 
distances,  are  allowed  mileage. —  London 
Journaly  1856. 

1189.  Maechant,  for  the  murder  of  Eli- 
zabeth Paynter,  w^as  executed  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  July  8,  V^^^.—  WeeTcly  Disjpatch, 
1856. 

1190.  Retiyal  aetee  Execution. — 
"Nov.  29,  1740.  William  Dewell,  for  a  rape 
on  Sarah  Griffin,  in  a  barn  at  Acton,  was 
carried  to  Surgeons'  HaU  in  order  for  dis- 
section, when  he  came  to  himself,  and  was 
the  same  night  again  committed  to  New- 
gate. Dec.  6,  1740.  The  case  of  Dewell  the 
malefactor,  w^ho,  after  hanging,  came  to 
life  again,  is  left  to  the  Recorder.  Febru- 
ary 14,  1741.  The  condition  of  Dewell's 
pardon,  who  revived  after  execution,  is 
transportation  for  life." — Notes  and  Que- 
ries, 1856. 

1191.  Walking  on  the  Ceiling. — 
There  are  only  two  methods  by  which  this 
feat  can  be  accomplished.  The  first  is  by 
exhaustion  of  air,  vulgarly  called  suction,  as 
exemplified  in  the  common  leather  sucker, 
and  the  foot  of  the  fly.  The  other  is  by  co- 
hesion ;  as  when  two  smooth  surfaces  (steel 
or  marble  for  instance)  come  together,  and 
the  intervenient  air,  by  a  sliding  action,  is 
excluded.  It  is  on  the  former  principle  that 
Mr.  Sands  accomplishes  his  peripatetic  feat ; 
and  the  mode  by  which  he  eff'ects  the  ex- 
haustion and  alternate  repletion  of  the  air 
is  through  the  medium  of  platters  attached 
to  his  feet,  connected  with  secret  tubes. 
Agreeably  to  the  law  of  pneumatics,  if  the 
exhausted  vacuum  of  the  platter  is  equal  to 
a  space  of  twenty  square  inches,  it  will  sus- 
tain an  atmospheric  column  of  at  least  lOlbs. 
to  the  square  inch,  or  a  total  of  2001bs , 
which  is  more  than  equivalent  to  the  weight 
of  Mr.  Sand's  pendent  body,  when  holding 
by  one  foot.  We  should  not,  however,  ad- 
vise our  correspondent  to  try  the  experi- 
ment ! — Home  Companion,  1853. 

1192.  The  Metropolitan  Police  first 
came  on  duty  in  September,  1829. —  Weekly 
Dispatch,  1856. 

1193.  Lord  George  Gordon's  Riots. 
— In  Barnard's  History  of  England,  pp. 
694,  695,  there  is  an  engraving  representing 


"  the  devastation  occasioned  by  the  rioters 
of  London,  firing  the  New  Gaol  of  Newgate, 
and  burning  Mr.  Ackerman's  furniture,  &c., 
June  6,  1780."  The  historian  states  that 
— "  Great  numbers  of  these  deluded  people 
(rioters)  were  taken  up,  and  afterwards,  by 
a  special  commission  granted  for  that  pur- 
pose, tried  for  their  lives,  a  general  view 
of  which  is  as  follows : — In  London  and 
Middlesex  —  Tried,  84;  found  guilty,  34; 
respited,  14;  executed,  20;  acquitted, 
50.  Total,  118.  In  Southwark  —  Tried, 
50  ;  found  guilty,  24 ;  respited,  17 ;  exe- 
cuted, 7  ;  acquitted,  26.  Total,  74!.— Notes 
and  Queries,  1856. 

1194.  Mother  of  Pearl. — Mother  of 
Pearl  is  the  hard,  silvery,  brilliant  internal 
layer  of  several  kinds  of  shells,  parti- 
cularly oysters,  which  is  often  variegated 
with  changing  purple  and  azure  colours. 
The  large  oysters  of  the  Indian  seas 
alone  secrete  this  coat  of  sufficient  thick- 
ness to  render  their  shell  available  to  the 
purposes  of  manufactures.  The  genus 
of  shell-fish  called  Pentadinse  furnishes  the 
finest  pearls,  as  well  as  the  mother  of  pearl ; 
it  is  found  in  greater  perfection  round  the 
coast  of  Ceylon,  near  Ormus,  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  at  Comorin,  and  among  some  of  the 
Australian  seas.  The  brilliant  hues  of 
mother  of  pearl  do  not  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  substance,  but  upon  its  struc- 
ture. The  microscopic  wrinkles  or  furrows 
which  run  across  the  surface  of  every  slice, 
act  upon  the  reflected  light  in  such  a  way  as 
to  produce  the  chromatic  effect.  Mother  of 
pearl  is  very  delicate  to  work  ;  but  it  may 
be  fashioned  by  saws,  files,  and  drills,  with 
the  aid  sometimes  of  a  corrosive  acid,  such 
as  the  diluted  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid; 
and  it  is  polished  by  colcothars. — Home 
Companion,  1853. 

1195.  Bates  took  no  capital  into  the  firm 
of  Strahan  and  Co.,  as  a  partner. —  Weekly 
Dispatch,  1856. 

1196.  Watt  was  not  the  inventor;  he 
was  only  the  improver  of  the  steam-engine. 
The  first  attempt  at  a  practical  engine  was 
made  by  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  in  1663  ; 
and  in  1698  Captain  Savary  introduced  his 
engine,  which  was  the  first  useful  machine 
ever  formed. — Home  Companion,  1853. 

1197.  The  conyictions  of  crime  in  the 
United  States  amount  to  about  30,000  per 
annum. —  Weekly  Dis'patch,  1856r 
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1198.  Embroideey  woek  of  every  de- 
scription is  of  very  ancient  date  in  France. 
It  gives  employment  to  from  150,000  to 
180,000  females,  spread  over  more  than  20 
departments.  Eightpence  to  one  shilling  a 
day  is  earned  in  the  country,  and  double 
that  sum  in  Paris.  —  Home  Companion, 
1853. 

1199.  — Ofr  list  oe  executions  for  the 
last  century  at  the  Old  Bailey  and  Tyburn 
does  not  give  any  execution  of  a  female  for 
shoplifting  within  that  period.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  sentence  of  death  was  passed  on 
many  such  offenders. —  Weeldy  Dispatch, 
1856. 

1200.  The  spring-  oe  a  watch  weighs 
1,536  of  a  grain,  and  a  pound  of  iron  makes 
50,000.  The  pound  of  steel  costs  2d.,  and 
a  single  spring  2d. ;  so  that  50,000  will  pro- 
duce £416  13s. — Heme  Companion,  1853. 

1201.  The  oeeice  of  the  Margate  Sea- 
bathing Infirmary  is  at  Dowgate-hill  in  the 
City.— WeeMi/  Dispatch,  1856. 

1202.  "  Withers"  in  Horses. — This  is 
the  joining  of  the  shoulder  bones  at  the 
bottom  of  the  neck  and  mane  towards  the 
upper  part  of  the  shoulder  in  horses. — Home 
Companion,  1853. 

1203.  Upon  an  average  100  persons 
die  weekly  in  the  workhouses  of  the  metro- 
polis.—  TFeeMy  Dispatch,  1856. 

1204.  Building  Societies.  —  We  are 
told  that  there  are  at  the  present  time 
2,000  building  societies  in  existence,  having 
an  invested  capital  of  £30,000,000,  and  an 
annual  income  of  £2,500,000. — Home  Com- 
panion, 1853. 

1205.  Southampton  Docks  were  opened 
in  IS^O.—  WeeJcty  Dispatch,  1856. 

1206.  The  Spanish  Hero  called  "  The 
Cid"  was  one  of  the  greatest  captains  of  the 
eleventh  century,  called  Kodrigo  Dias  de 
Binar.  He  distinguished  himself  in  action 
against  the  Moors  of  Spain,  whom  he  van- 
quished on  several  occasions,  and  from  whom 
he  took  Valencia  and  many  other  places  of 
importance.  He  lived  in  an  age  of  chivalry, 
and  his  whole  life  was  a  perfect  romance. 
He  died  about  the  year  1098. — Home  Com- 
panion, 1853. 

1207.  The  British  Government  has 
never  offered  any  prize  for  the  discovery  of 
perpetual  motion. —  Weeldy  Dispatch,  1856. 

1208.  The  gold  pjioduce  of  Cali- 
fornia, from  the  commencement  of  mining 


operations  in  1848  to  June,  1852,  is  com- 
puted at  £34,956,175  sterling.  Gold  has 
been  found  at  Manukan,  in  New  Zealand, 
in  Van  Dieman's  Land,  and  in  Canada  West. 
— Home  Companion,  1853. 

1209.  A  PERSON  who  has  obtained  an  or- 
der for  protection,  but  not  a  final  or  vesting 
order,  can  sue  his  new  creditor. —  Weekly 
Dispatch,  1856. 

1210.  Temperature  oe  London.  — 
The  monthly  averages  of  temperature,  taken 
over  an  average  of  twenty  years,  show  that 
the  warmest  months  only  differ  from  the 
coldest  by  26^^  degrees ;  and  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  city  differs  2^  degrees  from 
that  of  the  country.  This  local  difference 
IS  greater  in  winter,  as  might  naturally  be 
expected  from  the  more  sheltered  position 
of  the  metropolis  and  the  artificial  elevation 
of  the  temperature  produced  by  the  im- 
mense number  of  factories  and  domestic 
fires. — Home  Companion,  1853. 

1211.  Your  parish  is  that  in  which  you 
lived  in  your  own  freehold,  unless  your  two 
subsequent  residences  were  houses  in  which 
you  were  assessed  to  the  poor  rates. — 
Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1212.  The  average  number  oe  stu- 
dents at  Oxford  matriculated  (or  fully  en- 
tered) for  the  last  ten  years,  exceeds  400 
a-year.  The  largest  number  was  446,  in 
1849.  The  average  number  of  students 
graduating  is  287  a-year — not  quite  three- 
fourths  of  those  entering.  The  total  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  University,  on  De- 
cember the  31st,  1850,  was  6,060.  Number 
of  undergraduates,  1,402,  of  whom  probably 
about  1,300  were  actually  resident. — Home 
Companion,  1853. 

1213.  There  is  no  bar  to  any  single 
individual  opening  an  ofiice  to  lend  sums 
from  £1  to  £50,  at  any  rate  of  interest,  re- 
pay nble  in  any  manner,  or  subject  to  rules 
made  from  time  to  time. —  Weekly  Dispatch, 
1856. 

1214.  Watches  are  said  to  have  been 
made  at  Nuremberg  as  early  as  1847 ;  but 
it  appears  doubtful  whether  they  were  con- 
structed like  those  now  in  use.  Mr.  Dent, 
in  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  London 
Royal  Institute,  stated  that  a  watch  consists 
of  902  pieces,  and  that  40  trades,  and  pro- 
bably  215  persons,  are  employed  in  making 
one  of  these  little  machines.  We  have  seen 
watches  set  in  bracelets,  rings,  walking- 
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sticks,  and  other  things;  but  they  very 
seldom  keep  good  time. — Home  Com^panion, 
1853. 

1215.  Game— Usnra  Gun — Eyidence. 
— On  the  22nd  of  September  last,  an  infor- 
mation was  laid  under  the  game  laws  against 
M.  M.  and  J.  R.,  "  for  that  they  did  within 
three  calendar  months  now  last  past,  to  wit, 
on  Sunday,  the  14th  of  Sejitember  instant, 
at  the  township  of  D.,  in  the  riding  afore- 
said, unlawfully  use  a  gun  for  the  purpose 
of  killing  certain  game,  to  wit,  hares,  against 
the  form  of  the  statute,"  &c.  The  case 
came  on  for  hearing  before  the  B.  bench  of 
magistrates  on  the  24th  Sept.  To  support 
the  information,  it  was  proved  that  on  Sun- 
day morning,  the  14th  of  September,  the 
defendant  M.  M.  was  seen  in  a  field  in  the 
township  of  D.,  adjoining  the  highway,  and 
whilst  about  twelve  or  fom'teen  yards  from 
the  fence  he  discharged  a  gun.  It  was  also 
proved  that  partridges  and  hares  had  been 
seen  in  the  field  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  season,  but  on  cross-examination,  the 
witnesses  in  support  of  the  information  ad- 
mitted that  on  the  morning  in  question 
they  never  saw  any  game  whatever  in  the 
field,  nor  did  they  see  at  what  M.  fired. 
The  attorney  for  M.  contended  that  the  evi° 
dence  had  failed  to  support  the  information 
— the  statute  was  penal,  and  ought  to  be 
strictly  construed,  the  defendant  M.  being 
charged  with  "  using  a  gun  for  the  purpose 
of  killing  certain  game,  to  wit,  hares,"  and 
as  the  evidence  had  failed  to  show  that  there 
was  game,  (as  defined  by  the  1  and  2  Wil- 
liam IV.,  c.  32,  s.  2,)  at  which  the  defend- 
ant fired,  the  magistrates  could  not  convict. 
It  was  stated  that  the  defendant  J.  R.  had 
not  any  gun,  but  stood  in  the  highway  about 
twenty  or  thirty  yards  from  M.  M.  whilst 
in  the"^  field.  The  magistrates  dismissed  the 
information  as  against  J.  B.,  agreeing  in 
the  view  taken  by  his  attorney.  Your  opi- 
nion is  respectfully  requested  upon  the  fol- 
lowing points  : — First.  In  the  absence  of 
direct  evidence  that  there  was  game  (hares) 
seen  when  the  defendant  shot,  would  the 
magistrates  be  justified  in  convicting  the 
defendant  M.  M.  ?  Secondly.  Could  the 
defendant  J.  R.  have  been  convicted  under 
the  information  upon  the  evidence  stated  ? 
— T.  M. 

1216.  Ansuoer, — First.  If  the  evidence 
shows  that  hares  are  in  the  habit  of  fre- 


quenting the  field,  and  that  the  conduct  of 
M.  M.  was  such  as  to  induce  a  belief  that  he 
went  there  for  the  purpose  of  killing  them, 
the  magistrates,  in  our  opinion,  will  be  jus- 
tified in  convicting  him,  although  no  hares 
were  seen  when  he  fired  the  gun.  In  v. 
Davis,  6  T.  R.  Ill,  it  was  held  to  be  sufii- 
cient  evidence  of  keeping  and  using  a  gun 
with  intent  to  kill  and  destroy  game,  that 
a  party  heard  a  gun  go  ofij  and  observed  that 
it  was  fired  by  the  defendant,  who  was 
walking  about  with  the  apparent  intent  of 
killing  game.  That  case  is  an  authority  in 
support  of  the  conviction,  and  so  is  that  of 
Rex  V  King,  1  Sess.  Ca.  98.  Secondly.  The 
evidence  was  not,  we  think,  sufficient  to 
convict  J.  R.  It  merely  shows  that  he 
stood  in  the  road  and  looked  on,  whilst  M. 
went  into  the  field  and  fired  the  gun.  But 
there  is  nothing  to  show  any  community  of 
purpose  between  them.  —  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  1826. 

1217.  The  bill  oe  sale  having  been 
given  prior  to  the  10th  July,  1854,  is  valid, 
although  not  registered,  and  will  protect 
the  goods  from  the  execution  of  the  County 
Court,  if  hona-ficle  given  and  on  the  pre- 
mises at  the  time  of  the  levy. — Weekly  Dis- 
patch, 1856. 

1218.  Game. — Takino  out  oe  Season 
— Evidence. — A.  B.  has  been  summoned 
for  "  killing  and  taking  "  a  pheasant,  before 
the  1st  October,  under  section  3  of  the 
Game  Act.  At  the  hearing  at  the  petty 
sessions  for  C,  the  witness  deposed  to  the 
fact  of  seeing  the  defendant  (who  was  in. 
company  with  two  or  three  other  persons) 
raise  his  gun,  and  fire  at  a  pheasant,  which 
fell  dead,  and  one  of  such  persons  took  up 
the  pheasant  and  put  it  into  the  pocket  of 
the  defendant,  who  held  it  open  t  o  receive 
it.  Defendant  called  two  of  the  persons  who 
were  with  him,  who  both  swore  that  lie  did 
not  shoot  at  a  pheasant  during  the  day,  but 
they  declined  to  say  whether  or  not  they 
saw  a  pheasant  put  into  his  pocket.  The 
defendant  volunteered  a  statement,  which 
he  wished  to  be  considered  as  an  oath,  that 
he  did  not  shoot  at  a  pheasant  for  the  day, 
but  he  also  refused  to  say  if  another  person 
put  a  pheasant  into  his  pocket.  The  case 
was  adjourned  for  the  production  of  the 
party  who  put  the  pheasant  into  the  defend- 
ant's pocket.  In  the  interim,  will  you,  for 
the  guidance  of  the  bench,  be  good  enough 
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to  say  whether  the  taking  as  above  described, 
is  a  taking  within  the  meaning  of  the  sta- 
tute ? — A  Subscriber  ab  Initio. 

1219.  Answer. — Assuming,  as  we  under- 
stand to  be  the  fact,  that  the  pheasant  put 
into  the  defendant's  pocket  was  killed,  if 
not  by  the  defendant  himself,  at  any  rate 
by  one  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  was  in 
company,  we  consider  the  taking  is  within 
the  meaning  of  the  statute,  if  there  be  any- 
thing to  show  a  community  of  purpose  be- 
tween the  defendant  and  the  person  who 
killed  the  pheasant.  Supposing  them,  how- 
ever, to  be  merely  out  for  partridge  shoot- 
ing, and  one  of  the  party,  without  the 
knowledge  or  concert  of  the  others,  to  kill  a 
pheasant  aud  put  it  into  the  pocket  of  one 
of  his  companions,  the  party  into  whose 
pocket  it  is  put  could  not,  in  our  opinion,  be 
said  to  have  "killed  or  taken"  the  pheasant 
within  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  inas- 
much as  he  was  not  a  consenting  party  to 
its  being  killed,  but  merely  carried  it  after- 
wards.— Justice  of  the  Feace,  1856. 

1220.  Unless  a  jury  is  unanimous 
no  verdict  can  be  given.  It  is  one  of  the 
safeguards  of  the  innocent  that  twelve  of  his 
fellow-countrymen  shall  hear  the  evidence 
against  him  and  his  answer  to  the  charge, 
and  that  unless  every  one  of  the  twelve 
concur  in  finding  him  guilty  he  cannot  be 
punished. —  WeeMy  Dispatch,  1856. 

1221.  Taxes  (Assessed)— Carriages — 
Agricultural  Carts,  &c. — Is  a  person, 
who  uses  a  cart  for  agricultural  purposes, 
viz.,  carrying  corn  from,  and  manure  into 
the  field,  and  rides  in  the  cart  when  empty 
on  his  return,  liable  to  pay  tax  for  the  said 
cart  ?  Is  a  butcher,  or  baker,  who  carries 
goods  to  his  customers,  and  rides  in  the  cart, 
liable  to  pay  tax  for  his  cart  ?  Is  a  market 
gardener,  who  rides  to  and  from  market, 
but  uses  it  for  no  other  purpose,  liable  to 
pay  tax  for  his  cart  ?  Surveyors  of  taxes  in 
different  districts  differ  in  practice  in  such 
charges. — Your  opinion  will  oblige  A  Con- 
stant Reader. 

1222.  Answer. — These  parties  appear  to 
us  to  be  exempt  upon  the  ground  that  their 
carts  are  "  kept  truly  and  without  fraud  to 
be  used  solely  in  the  course  of  trade  or  in 
the  use  of  husbandry,"  and  that  they  are 
never  ridden  in  excepting  upon  occasions 
connected  with  their  behig  so  used.  That 
this  is  in  accordance  with  the  meaning  of 


the  exemption  to  shed.  D.  16  &  17  Vict.  c. 
90,  will  be  seen  from  No.  2,259  Ass.  Tax 
Ca.  19  J.  P.  327.  In  that  case  a  farmer 
was  charged  for  a  two-wheeled  carriage,  in 
respect  of  a  market  cart  on  springs,  marked 
with  his  name  and  abode.  The  cart  was 
used  in  taking  farming  produce  to  market, 
and  occasionally  his  wife  and  daughter  ac  - 
companied  him,  with  butter,  poultry,  eggs, 
&c.  for  sale,  and  he  sometimes  took  up  a 
neighbour  gratuitously  in  going  to  or  re- 
turning from  market,  but  never  used  it  for 
pleasure.  The  commissioners  relieved,  and 
they  were  held  to  be  right.  The  farmer 
himself,  it  will  be  noticed,  always  rode  in 
the  cart,  and  the  only  question  was  whether 
he  had  not  lost  his  exemption  by  allowing 
other  people  to  do  so  too.  But  no  one  ever 
doubted  his  own  right  to  do  so. — Justice  of 
the  Peace,  1856. 

1223.  The  real  culprit  may  be  tried  and 
convicted  of  the  offence,  notwithstanding 
the  former  conviction  and  sentence  on  the 
innocent  party. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1224.  Landlord  and  tenant — Agree- 
ment— Stamp. — Will  you  favour  me  with 
your  opinion,  whether  a  2s.  6d.  stamp  is  suffi- 
cient for  an  agreement  to  let  land  in  the  follow- 
ing form  : — "  A.  B.  agrees  to  let  C.  D.  a  farm 
containing  100  acres  at  the  yearly  rent  of 
£150,  clear  of  all  rates  and  taxes,  payable 
yearly  at  Michaelmas."  No  term  is  stated, 
and  the  intention  is  that  it  should  be  a  yearly 
taking  determinable  on  six  months'  notice 
from  either  party  ? — A  Subscriber. 

1225.  Answer. — According  to  Staniforth 
v.  Fox,  7  Bing.  590,  this  instrument  amounts 
to  a  lease,  and  not  merely  to  an  agreement 
for  a  lease.  (See  also  Ta7te  v.  Darby,  15 
L.  J.  326,  Fx.)  It  will  therefore  require  a 
lease  stamp,  and  the  2s.  6d.  stamp  will  not 
be  sufficient. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1856. 

1226.  A  PERSON  MAY  PRACTISE  as  a  cow 
doctor  or  farrier  without  a  diploma  from  the 
Veterinary  College. —  Weekly  Dispatch, 
1856. 

1227.  Cruelty  to  Animals — Malicious 
Injuries — Shooting  Cats. — A.  B.  and  C. 
D.  are  neighbours  living  next  to  each  other. 
A.  B.  has  a  favourite  cat.  C.  D.  having  had 
chickens  destroyed  at  different  times  by 
cats,  and  A.  B.'s  cat  having  killed  two  of 
C.  D.'s  chickens  the  day  before,  C.  D.  tells 
a  neighbour  that  he  will  kill  A.  B.'s  cat  when 
he  next  finds  her  on  his  premises,  and  keeps 
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a  gun  loaded  for  that  purpose  and  shoots 
the  cat.  A.  B.  summons  C.  D.  before  the 
magistrates  under  the  general  act  for  wilful 
or  malicious  destruction  of  property,  7  &  8 
Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  24.  A.  B.  proves  that  C. 
D.  told  him  that  he,  C.  D.,  had  shot  the  cat, 
and  that  he,  C.  D.,  had  told  a  neighbour  he 
would  shoot  it.  Your  opinion  is  requested. 
First.  Is  this  sufficient  evidence  that  C.  D. 
had  shot  the  cat  ?  C.  D.  does  not  prove 
the  contrary.  Secondly.  Was  C.  D.  justi- 
fied in  shooting  the  cat  (which  was  on  C. 
D.'s  premises)  under  the  above  circum- 
stances ?  Thirdly.  And  can  the  magis- 
trates adjudicate  in  the  matter  under  the 
above  24th  section  of  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c. 
30  ?  See  also  31st  section  of  7  &  8  Geo.  4, 
c.  29,  as  to  cats  being  animals  ordinarily 
kept  in  a  state  of  confinement,  and  there- 
fore personal  property. — T.  S. 

1228.  Ansioer. — First.  This  is  quite  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  C.  D.  shot  the  cat.  A 
man's  own  confession  is  always  good  evidence 
against  himself,  where  it  has  been  made 
freely  and  voluntarily.  He  may  be  con- 
victed upon  it  even  though  it  is  totally  un- 
corroborated by  other  evidence  (see  Wheel- 
ing's casey  1  Leach,  311  w.),  and  he  is,  of 
course,  at  least  as  subject  to  conviction 
where,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the  con- 
viction appears  to  be  satisfactorily  corro- 
borated. (See  Rose,  Cr.  JEv,  p.  37,  3rd  ed.) 
Secondly.  C.  D.  was  clearly  not  justified  in 
shooting  the  cat,  even  though  it  was  on  his 
premises,  unless  it  was  at  the  time  attack- 
the  chickens,  and  he  had  no  other  means  of 
saving  them  from  immediate  destruction 
than  by  killing  the  cat.  If  he  could  have 
driven  the  cat  away  he  ought  not  to  have 
shot  it.  Thirdly.  There  is  very  great  doubt 
as  to  the  case  falling  under  the  7  &  8  Geo. 
4,  c.  30,  s.  24,  and  we  should  therefore  very 
strongly  advise  the  magistrates  to  proceed 
under  the  cruelty  to  animals  act  (12  &  13 
Vict.  c.  92)  instead.  The  29th  section  of 
that  statute  mentions  "  cats"  in  express 
terms. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1856. 

1229.  A  MAN  WHO  HOLDS  TWO  HOUSES 

in  different  parishes  of  the  borough  of  Fins- 
bury  has  only  one  vote  for  each  member, — 
Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1230.  Servants  —  Misconduct  —  Dis- 
charge— Justice's  judisdiction. — A  ser- 
vant in  husbandry  was  ordered  by  his  master 
to  give  the  farm-horses  some  crop.  The 


servant  refused,  and  after  much  abuse,  put 
his  fist  in  his  master's  face.  Ultimately  the 
master  ordered  the  servant  about  his  business, 
saying  if  he  would  not  obey  orders,  he  was 
useless;  but  no  wages  were  paid.  The 
master  afterwards  summoned  the  servant 
before  the  magistrates  for  misconduct  and 
disobedience.  The  magistrates  dismissed  the 
case  on  the  ground  that  as  the  servant  had 
been  discharged,  and  the  relationship  of 
master  and  servant  had  ceased  before  the 
summons  was  issued,  they  (the  magistrates) 
had  no  jurisdiction.  Were  the  magistrates 
right  or  not  ? — A  Subscriber. 

1231.  Atiswer, — The  magistrates,  in  our 
opinion,  acted  quite  rightly  in  dismissing  the 
case.  Their  jurisdiction  is  confined  to  dis- 
putes "  between  masters  and  servants"  (see 
20  Geo.  2,  c.  19,  s.  1),  and  clearly  does  in- 
clude a  case  wherein  that  relationship  no 
longer  exists,  but  has  been  determined  by 
the  act  of  the  very  party  who  afterwards 
relies  upon  it  as  a  reason  for  punishment. — 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  1856. 

1232.  A  tenant's  goods  may  be  fol- 
lowed and  distrained  for  the  rent  in  arrear 
for  30  days  after  their  removal,  provided 
they  were  fraudulently  or  clandestinely  re- 
moved.—  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1233.  Vestries — Church-rate — Poll 
— Female  Voters. — At  a  vestry  duly  con- 
vened for  the  purpose  of  making  a  church- 
rate,  the  votes  were  two  to  one  against.  The 
incumbent  (Puseyite)  nominates  his  father 
(a  London  attorney)  his  churchwarden,  who 
demanded  a  poll.  At  the  poll  females  were 
allowed  to  vote.  Ladies  have  certainly  no 
votes  for  members  of  parliament,  yet  are 
they  liable  to  serve  the  offices  of  overseers^ 
highway  surveyors,  constable,  aud  perhaps 
churchwardens.  The  question  is  if  these 
female  votes  were  admissible  ?  In  London 
parishes  such  is  believed  not  to  be  the  prac- 
tice.— A  Subscriber  prom  the  eirst. 

1234.  Answer, — Ladies,  as  we  apprehend, 
are  qualified  to  vote,  provided  they  are  un- 
married and  rated  inhabitants.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  58  Geo.  III.,  c.  69,  which 
excludes  them,  and  as  they  comply  with  the 
conditions  there  prescribed,  there  seems  no 
reasonable  ground  for  depriving  them  of  the 
privileges  conferred  by  that  act.  In  Otide 
V  Ingram,  2,  Str.  1114,  decided  before  the 
passing  of  the  58  Geo.  Ill,  c.  69,  it  was 
held  that  if  they  paid  rates,  there  was  no 
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reason  for  excluding  them  from  voting  in  an 
election  of  sexton,  "that  being  an  office 
that  did  not  concern  the  publick,  or  the  care 
and  inspection  of  the  morals  of  the  parish- 
ioners." The  same  reason  would  seem  to 
hold  good  in  the  case  of  a  poll  for  a  church- 
rate,  not  only  befora,  but  after,  the  passing 
of  that  act. — Justice  of  the  Peace^  1856. 

1235.  It  is  not  compulsoey  on  the 
second  wife  to  maintain  the  children  her 
deceased  husband  has  left  by  his  first  wife, 
but  such  children  are  entitled  to  share  in 
their  deceased  parent's  effects. —  Weekly 
Dispatch,  1856. 

1236.  Relief  —  Geandfather  —  Fa- 
thee's  Impeisonment.  —  Is  the  grand- 
father liable  to  contribute  towards  the 
maintenance  of  his  grandchildren  whilst  his 
son  is  in  custody  of  the  law,  supposing  the 
grandfather  to  be  of  sufficient  ability  to  do 
so,  and  that  sucli  grandchildren  are  actually 
chargeable  to  the  parish  ? — A  New  Sub- 

SCEIBEE. 

1237.  Ansiver, — The  grandfather  is  liable 
without  reference  to  the  fact  of  the  father's 
being  in  custody.  By  the  43  El.  c.  2,  s.  7,  he 
is  liable  to  support  his  grandchildren  with- 
out consideration  as  to  whether  the  father  is 
able  or  unable  to  do  so  (see  M.  v.  Cornish, 
^  B.Sf  Ad.  498),  and,  therefore,  is  equally 
liable,  whether  the  father  is  in  custody  or 
otherwise. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1856. 

1238.  The  Loed  Mayoe's  oath  of  office 
describes  him  as  Mayor.  He  is  not  Lord  of 
the  Manor  of  Einsbury. —  Weelcly  Dispatch, 
1856. 

1239.  Seeyants — Dismissal — Month's 
Wages — Boaed  and  Lodging. — Is  a  do- 
mestic servant  who  is  hired  in  the  usual 
way,  "a  month's  warning  or  a  month's 
wages,"  entitled,  in  case  the  service  should 
be  determined  without  a  month's  warning, 
to  more  than  a  month's  wages  ;  or  can  she 
claim,  in  addition,  the  value  of  a  month's 
board  and  lodging  ?  Would  it  make  any 
difference  whether  the  master  or  the  ser- 
vant gave  notice  ?  The  favour  of  your 
opinion,  referring  to  cases  (if  any)  would 
much  oblige  J.  S. — P.S.  I  have  heard  that 
county  courts  consider  the  additional  claim 
equitable. 

1240.  Answer. — We  know  of  no  case 
which  gives  the  servant  a  right  to  more  than 
a  month's  wages.  In  "  Spike's  Law  of 
Master  and  Servant,"  by  Claydon,  p.  2,  the 


right  to  dismiss  upon  payment  of  a  month's 
wages  only  is  treated  beyond  dispute,  and 
stated  to  have  been  decided  in  several  cases.  '\ 
It  is  justified,  too,  on  the  following  ground :  i 
— "  The  objection  that  has  been  taken  to  i 
it,  on  the  ground  of  its  working  an  injus- 
tice to  the  servant  by  depriving  him  of  his  j 
board  and  lodging  during  the  month,  for  j 
wages  themselves  are  a  very  poor  equiva-  j 
lent,  does  not  seem  entitled  to  much  weight,  j 
as  it  proceeds  upon  the  fallacious  idea  of  | 
there  being  no  cause  of  complaint  against  \ 
the  servant,  and  overlooks  the  greater  pro-  \ 
bability  of  injustice  to  the  master,  if  com- 
pelled to  maintain  a  servant,  whose  services,  i 
it  may  well  be  concluded,  are  not  con-  1 
sidered  by  him  an  equivalent  for  his  keep."  ! 
(See  also  "  Smith's  Law  of  Masters  and  Ser-  • 
vant,"  p.  47.)  —  Justice  of  the  Peace,  1856. 

1241.  The  Lettee"  H.  " — You  cannot  be  ; 
too  careful  in  the  correct  placing  of  this 
letter.    We  might  multiply  instances  where 
inattention  in  this  respect  has  produced 
ludicrous  results.    With  regard  to  acquiring  ' 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  proprieties  of  . 
the  English  language,  this,  as  Dr.  Latham 
observes,  "  is  to  be  learned,  like  the  pro-  , 
prieties  of  English  manners,  by  conversation  \ 
and  intercourse ;  and  the  proper  school  for  ! 
both  is  the  best  society  in  which  the  learner 

is  placed."    Your  question  reminds  us  of 

what  has  been  said  respecting  Shropshire,  j 

the   inhabitants  of  which,  and  especially  | 

Shrewsbury,  have,  it  is  asserted,  an  un-  ; 

fortunate  habit  of  misplacing  the  letter  h —  ; 

a  habit,  by  the  way,  not  confined  to  that  i 
county  in  particular.  The  letter  H  petitioned 

the  inhabitants  of  Shrewsbury  thus : —  i 

"  Whereas  I  have  by  you  been  driven  ; 

Erom  house,  from  home,  from  hope,  from  heaven,  i 

And  placed  by  your  most  learn'd  society  i 

In  exile,  anj^uish,  and  anxiety,  ; 

And  used,  without  one  just  pretence,  ; 

W  ith  arrogance  and  insolence ;  ! 

I  here  demand  full  restitution, 

And  beg  you'll  mend  your  elocution.  / 

To  this  thefollowing  answer  was  returned  ' 

"  Whereas  we've  rescued  you,  Ingrate,  | 

Prom  handcuff,  horror,  and  from  hate,  ; 

From  hell,  from  horse-pond,  and  from  halter,  j 

And  consecrated  you  in  altar ;  ,  , ,  ,  ; 
And  placed  you  where  you  ne'er  should  toe, 

In  honour,  and  in  honesty ;—         ^  1 

Wc  deem  your  pray'r  a  rude  intrusion,  ^ 

And  will  not  mend  our  elocution."  ; 

— Home  Companion,  1853.  \ 

1242.  The  American  Navy  consists  of  j 

II  ships  of  war  carrying  84  guns  or  more; 
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13 frigates  carrying  50  guns;  6  steam  fri- 
gates carrying  50  guns;  20  sloops  and  4  brigs. 
It  is  proposed  that  10  new  steam  frigates 
shall  be  built. —  Weekly  Dispatc\  1856. 

1243.  SpilettAj  the  dam  of  Eclipse,  died 
in  the  year  1776,  aged  27.  She  was  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  only 
ran  once,  when  she  was  beaten.  Eclipse 
first  started  at  Epsom ;  he  was  so  named  as 
he  was  foaled  during  the  great  Eclipse  that 
happened  in  the  year  1764. — Era,  1856. 

1244.  Game  —  Trespass  —  Occupier's 
Son — Reseeyation  of  Game. — A.  B.  re- 
sides with  his  father,  and  assists  him  in  the 
management  of  a  farm,  occupied  by  him  in 
 shire.  The  right  of  shooting  is  re- 
served. An  information  is  laid  against  A. 
B.  under  section  30,  1  and  2  William  IV., 
c.  32,  "  for  that  he  did  unlawfully  commit 
a  certain  trespass  by  being  upon  certain 
lands  in  the  occupation  of  C.  B.  (his  father), 
there  in  search  of  game  and  conies.  First. 
Under  these  circumstances,  can  a  trespass 
be  committed  by  A.  B.  ?  Secondly.  If  not, 
and  another  information  were  laid  under 
section  12  of  the  same  act,  can  A.  B.  be  said 
to  be  the  occupier  ?  Thirdly.  And  if  not, 
how  is  A.  B.  to  be  dealt  with  ?  Fourthly. 
Under  either  section,  more  especially  the 
last-named,  the  words  of  which  are,  shall 
pursue,  kill,  or  take  any  game,  &c.,"  is  the 
evidence  of  A.  B.  being  seen  to  walk  across 
a  turnip  field,  as  above  described,  with  a 
gun  in  his  hand,  alone  sufficient  to  sustain  a 
conviction  ? — C.  S. 

1245.  Answer, — First.  A  trespass  may 
clearly  be  committed  by  A.  B.  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. The  only  defence  which  he  could 
put  forward  would  be,  that  he  did  so  with 
his  father's  leave  and  license.  But  the  pro- 
viso to  the  30th  section  of  1  and  2  William 
IV.  c.  32,  specially  provides,  that  whenever 
the  right  of  killing  game  is  reserved,  the 
leave  and  license  of  the  real  occupier  of  the 
land  trespassed  on  shall  not  be  a  sufficient 
defence,  but  that,  for  the  purpose  of  prose- 
cuting for  the  offence,  the  owner  of  the 
game  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  legal  occu- 
pier of  the  land  whenever  the  actual  occu- 
pier shall  have  given  such  leave  and  license. 
Secondly,  Thirdly,  and  Fourthly.  It  is 
needless  to  answer  these  questions,  as  A.  B. 
is  clearly  not  the  occupier  of  the  land,  and 
therefore  not  liable  to  the  penalty  under 


the  12th  section.  But  merely  walking 
across  a  turnip  field  with  a  gun  in  his  hand 
is  not,  of  itself,  sufficient  evidence  to  justify 
a  conviction  for  pursuing,  killing,  or  taking 
game. — Justice  of  the  Feace,  1856. 

1246.  The  proof  op  the  birth  of  the 
children  may  be  supplied  by  a  statutory  de- 
claration of  their  father  or  mother  in  the 
event  of  the  baptismal  certificate  not  being 
able  tobe  obtained. —  WeeMy  I)is]patc]i,lS^Q. 

1247.  Poor-rate  —  Bankrupt^cy  —  In- 
SOLYEXCT — Commitment. — Can  a  commit- 
ment issue  against  a  defaulter  for  poor-rates 
who  is  a  bankrupt  or  insolvent,  the  distress 
warrant  having  issued  before  the  adjudica- 
tion of  bankruptcy  ? — A  Subscriber. 

1248.  Answer. — A  commitment  cannot 
issue  against  the  defaulter,  if  a  bankrupt, 
because  the  debt  is  proveable  under  the 
bankruptcy.  (See  -K,  v.  JJ.  Sussex,  14  J. 
P.  224;  12  &  13  Vict.  c.  106,  s.  200.)  It 
may,  however,  issue  against  him,  if  he  be  an 
insolvent,  and  the  rate  is  not  named  as  a 
debt  in  the  schedule,  nor  claimed  by  the 
overseers  as  creditors,  inasmuch  as  the 
final  order  in  insolvency  only  protects  from 
debts,  &c.,  named  in  the  schedule  as  due  to 
creditors  or  persons  claiming  to  be  creditors. 
— Jmtice  of  the  Peace,  1856. 

1249.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Fauntleroy  really  sufiered  death  by  hang- 
ing. Many  absurd  rumours  were  spread  at 
the  time,  but  they  were  totally  without 
foundation. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1250.  Bastardy — Justices'  Jurisdic- 
tion— Mother's  Residence. — E.  S.,  a 
single  woman,  occupied  a  cottage  at  H., 
where  she  was  delivered  of  a  bastard  child. 
H.  is  in  the  petty  sessional  division  of  P. 
A  short  time  since  E.  S.  took  lodgings  at  R. 
within  the  petty  sessional  division  of  E.,  and 
at  the  same  time  retained  possession  of  the 
cottage  in  H.  in  which  her  furniture  re- 
mained. In  a  day  or  two  after  residing  in 
R.,  E.  S.  applied  to  a  magistrate  usually 
acting  in  R.  division,  for  a  summons  against 
W.  J.  S.  for  the  purpose  of  affiliating  her 
child  on  him,  and  which  was  granted  ac- 
cordingly. At  the  hearing  E.  S.  was  cross- 
examined  by  defendant's  attorney  as  to  her 
residence,  with  a  view  of  ousting  the  juris- 
diction of  the  magistrates  of  the  E.  division, 
and  stated  as  follows  : — "  I  have  lived  in  E. 
nearly  all  my  life.  About  a  fortnight  since 
I  came  to  live  in  R.,  and  have  no  desire  to 
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go  back.  I  am  living  in  lodgings,  and  paying 
for  them.  I  came  to  reside  at  R.  for  the 
benefit  of  my  health."  Upon  this  admission 
defendant's  attorney  contended  that  the 
magistrates  of  R.  could  not  hear  the  case,  it 
being  evident  that  the  complainant  took 
lodging  in  R.  for  the  purpose  of  having  her 
case  heard  before  the  bench  there.  The 
complainant's  attorney  contended  that  the 
residence  in  R.  was  a  sufficient  residence 
under  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  101,  s.  2,  to  give  the 
magistrates  there  jurisdiction.  The  magis- 
trates refused  to  proceed  further  in  the 
matter,  and  are  threatened  with  a  manda- 
mus to  compel  them  to  adjudicate  upon  the 
complaint.  Were  the  magistrates  right  or 
vrong  in  their  decision  ? — An  Old  Sub- 

SCEIBER. 

1251.  Answer, — The  magistrates  appear 
to  us  to  have  been  right  in  their  decision. 
It  seems  clear  from  the  fact  of  the  woman 
having  lived  so  long  at  H.,  and  retaining 
possession  of  her  cottage  and  leaving  her 
furniture  there,  that  her  residence  at  R. 
was,  at  any  rate,  merely  of  a  temporary 
character,  and  probably  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  an  application  to  the 
justices  acting  for  the  petty  sessional  divi- 
sional of  P.,  where  she  would  be  better  known 
than  in  the  petty  sessional  division  of  E.  R. 
therefore,  as  we  conceive,  is  not  the  place 
where  she  resides,"  within  the  meaning  of 
the  7  &  8  Vict.,  c.  101,  s.  2,  but  a  place  of 
temporary  sojourn,  and  consequently  not 
such  as  is  intended  by  the  Act. — Justice  of 
the  Feace,  1856. 

1252.  The  old  duty  on  Hops  was  a 
penny  and  12-20ths  of  a  farthing  per  pound. 
The  new  duty  was  three  -  farthings  and 
8-20ths  of  a  farthing  per  pound,  making 
together  a  duty  of  2d.  per  pound. —  Weekly 
Dispatchy  1856. 

1253.  NEGLECTiNa  Child  —  Married 
Woman's  Bastard. — Is  a  married  woman 
liable  to  be  proceeded  against  and  convicted 
under  section  6  of  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  101,  for 
neglecting  her  illegitimate  child ;  or  if  not, 
is  her  husband  ? — A  Subscriber. 

1254.  Answer. — A  married  woman  clearly 
cannot  be  proceeded  against  and  convicted 
unless  she  has  property  settled  on  herself 
free  from  her  husband's  controul,  because 
having  no  funds  of  her  own,  she  will,  of 
course,  not  be  able  either  wholly  or  par- 
tially to  maintain  the  child,  and  is  conse- 


quently not  within  the  meaning  of  the  act. 
Assuming,  however,  that  the  child  is  under 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  was  born  at  the 
time  of  the  woman's  marriage,  it  forms  part 
of  the  husband's  family,  whom  he  is  legally 
bound  to  maintain  (see  4  &  5  W.  4,  c.  75, 
s.  57),  and  is  consequently  such  a  child  as  is 
intended  by  the  3rd  section  of  the  5  Geo. 
4,  3.  83,  although  not  within  the  meaning 
of  the  4th  section. — Justice  of  the  Peace, 
1856. 

1255.  BEiNa  uncertieied  your  bank- 
ruptcy will  not  protect  your  person  from 
arrest  from  any  judgment  creditor  at  the 
time  of  the  issuing  of  the  fiat,  or  your 
future  acquired  goods  from  the  claims  of  the 
assignees  under  such  bankruptcy. —  WeeJcly 
Dispatch,  1856. 

1256.  Bastard  —  Relief  —  Mother's 
Desertion  —  Enforcing  Order  —  Cus- 
tody OF  Child.— A.,  a  respectable  trades- 
man, has  a  daughter  B.,  who,  about  six 
years  ago,  gave  birth  to  an  illegitimate 
child,  of  which  one  C.  was  declared  the 
father  of  the  child,  and  ordered  to  pay 
2s.  6d.  weekly  towards  its  maintenance. 
B.  and  her  child  have  continued  to  reside 
with  A.  until  about  ten  weeks  ago,  when  B. 
went  away  with  a  man,  leaving  the  child 
with  A.,  and  she  is  now  residing  with  the 
man  she  went  with  out  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. C.  has  regularly  paid  the  2s.  6d.  to 
B.  by  monthly  payments  up  to  the  time  of 
her  departure,  and  he  has  paid  one  month's 
pay  to  A.,  but  he  objects  to  pay  any  more 
during  the  absence  of  B.  He  offers  to  take 
the  child,  now  six  years  old,  who  has  been 
well  educated  by  his  grandfather,  no  doubt 
thinking  he  will  soon  be  able  to  earn  his 
own  livelihood.  A.  will  not  part  with  the 
child.  A.  has  applied  to  the  guardians  of 
the  poor  for  relief  for  the  bastard,  with  a 
view  to  compelling  the  putative  father,  C, 
to  continue  his  payments  towards  the  child's 
support,  and  they  wish  you  to  advise  them, 
first,  whether  under  the  circumstances  they 
be  justified  in  afi'ording  such  relief?  se- 
condly, whether  after  relieving  the  bastard, 
there  are  any  means  of  compelling  C,  the 
putative  father,  during  the  absence  of  the 
mother  B.,  to  continue  his  weekly  payments 
and  pay  up  the  arrears  ?  thirdly,  whether 
the  putative  fiithcr  C,  can  by  any  legal 
means  obtain  the  custody  of  the  bastard  ? 
The  guardians  consider  the  putative  father's 
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conduct  very  improper,  and  are  desirous  of 
assisting  the  grandfather  to  compel  pay- 
ment from  him  of  the  amount  ordered  to 
be  paid  by  the  magistrates,  if  possible. — 
A  Co>'STAy  r  Subscriber. 

1257.  Answer. — First.  The  guardians  will 
only  be  justified  in  affording  relief  in  the 
event  of  the  child's  being  destitute.  It 
appears,  however,  that  so  far  from  that 
being  the  case,  A.  is  actually  maintaining  it 
and  refuses  to  part  with  it ;  and  B.  is  willing 
to  maintain  it  if  A.  will  allow  him.  The 
child,  therefore,  cannot  be  considered  to  be 
destitute,  or  a  proper  object  for  relief.  Se- 
condly. There  are  no  means  of  compelling 
C.  to  continue  the  payments  during  the 
mother's  absence,  or  to  pay  up  the  arrears. 
She  is  the  only  person  who  can  lay  the  in- 
formation, and  until  she  does  so,  the  order 
cannot  be  enforced.  Thirdly.  The  putative 
father,  as  we  think,  may  obtain  the  custody 
of  the  bastard  by  habeas  corpus.  The 
mother  is  probably  entitled  to  the  child's 
custody  in  preference  to  the  putative  father. 
But,  as  she  has  absconded,  and  altogether 
abandoned  any  claim  to  its  custody,  the 
right  of  the  putative  father  is  paramount 
to  that  of  any  one  else,  and  entitles  him  to 
claim  the  custody  of  the  child. — Justice  of 
the  Peace,  1856. 

1258.  The  omission  to  register  the 
birth  of  the  child  will  not  affect  his  legal 
right  to  share  in  the  moneys  in  question. 
A  certificate  of  his  baptism  and  proper  evi- 
dence of  his  identity  will  be  all  that  will  be 
requisite. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1259.  Workhouse — Discharge — Con- 
vict's Wife — Children. — Is  a  woman, 
whose  husband  is  transported,  liable  to 
maintain  her  children ;  or  can  she  discharge 
herself  from  the  workhouse,  leaving  her 
children  there  ?— A  Subscriber. 

1260.  Ansvjer. — The  woman  cannot  dis- 
charge herself  from  the  workhouse  without 
taking  her  children  with  her,  provided  she 
is  able-bodied,  unless  the  guardians  other- 
wise direct.  This  is  provided  for  by  the 
115th  art.  of  the  Gen.  Cons.  Ord.,  24th  July, 
1847,  and  the  7th  and  8th  Viet.  c.  101, 
8.  25,  which  enacts  that  all  relief  given  to 
her  or  her  children  shall  be  given  in  the 
same  manner,  and  subject  to  the  same  con- 
ditions, as  if  she  was  a  widow. — Justice  of 
the  Peace,  1856. 

1261.  Weights  and  Measures— Earth- 


enware Mugs — Seizure — Uses. — A.  B. 
an  inspector  of  weights  and  measures  duly 
appointed  under  act  5  and  6  William  IV, 
c.  63,  visits  the  house  of  C.  D.,  a  publican, 
residing  within  his  district,  and  finding  in 
the  bar  a  quantity  of  earthenware  mugs, 
tests  each  with  the  copies  of  the  imperial 
measure  in  his  possession,  when  he  finds 
several  of  the  said  mugs  to  be  deficient ;  he 
accordingly  seizes  them,  and  summonses  C. 
D.  before  the  magistrates  for  having  had 
the  same  in  his  possession.  At  the  hearing 
the  publican,  C.  D.,  pleads  as  an  excuse  that 
the  mugs  are  not  used  as  measures,  but  that 
he  draws  his  beer  from  the  barrel  into  a 
stamped  pewter  measure  (which  was  found 
to  be  correct),  and  if  a  pint  of  beer  was 
called  for,  he  put  the  same  from  the  mea- 
sure into  one  of  the  deficient  earthern  quarts, 
or  if  a  half-pint  into  one  of  the  deficient 
earthern  pints,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the 
beer  conveyed  by  his  servant  from  the  bar 
to  the  customers  in  the  tap-room.  The  ma- 
gistrates dismissed  the  case,  telling  the 
inspector  of  weights  and  measures  that  he 
had  no  right  to  seize  such  mugs  unless  he 
could  prove  their  actual  use  as  measures  by 
the  publi(;an.  As  in  the  adjoining  petty 
sessional  divisions  of  this  county,  the  inspec- 
tors are  constantly  seizing  such  mugs  found 
under  similar  circumstances,  and  upon  proof 
of  their  being  deficient,  the  magistrates 
have,  under  section  28  of  the  said  act,  inva- 
riably convicted  the  defendants,  would  you 
kindly  advise  whether,  in  your  opinion,  the 
said  inspector,  A.  B.,  is  empowered  to  seize 
such  mugs,  and  summon  the  publican  for 
having  the  same  in  his  possession;  also 
whether,  upon  sufiicient  proof  being  given, 
the  magistrates  ought  not  to  convict  in  such 
cases  ?  f^.B. — In  cases  when  deficient 
weights  have  been  found  in  the  possession  of 
grocers  and  others,  a  conviction  has  always 
followed,  without  the  inspector  being  called 
upon  to  prove  their  actual  use. — A  Sub- 
scriber. 

1262.  Answer. — The  inspector  can  only 
seize  the  mugs  in  the  event  of  their  being 
used  as  measures."  In  Washington  v 
Younr/,  14  J.  P.  591,  19  L.  J.  m  248,  Al^ 
derson.  B.  says,  that  "  Anything  which  is 
not  ordinarily  used  as  a  measure  is  not 
within  the  act."  It  is  not  sufiicient,  there- 
fore, that  the  mug  should  be  used,  but  it 
must  be  used  "a^  a  measure,"  to  justify 
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the  seizure,  and  evidence  of  that  fact  must, 
of  course,  be  given  before  a  conviction  can 
be  obtained. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1856. 

1263.  What  is  given  out  to  a  soldier 
for  camp  bedding  or  furniture  does  not  be- 
come his  personal  property;  he  does  not 
buy  and  pay  for,  by  stoppages,  all  the  arti- 
cles delivered  to  him.  His  shirt  and  his 
shoes  are  his  own,  but  not  his  musket  or 
pouch. —  WeeJcly  Dispatch^  1856. 

1264.  Apprentices  —  Master's  Claim 
— Enlisting  in  Army.  —  A.  B.,  fifteen 
years  of  age,  is  bound  apprentice  to  C.  D. 
for  the  term  of  six  years.  A.  B.  afterwards 
absconds,  and  enlists  into  the  East  India 
Company's  service.  Can  C.  D.  legally  claim 
him  his  apprentice  under  the  62nd  section 
of  the  mutiny  act,  such  apprentice  not  hav- 
ing been  bound  for  the  "  full  term  of  seven 
years,"  and  having  been  "  above  the  age  of 
fourteen  years"  when  so  bound  ?  And  has 
a  justice,  as  mentioned  in  the  63rd  section, 
jurisdiction  to  grant  his  warrant  on  such 
claim  by  C.  D.,  and  act  accordingly  ? — A 
Subscriber. 

1265.  Answer. — C.  D.  cannot  claim  the 
apprentice  if  he  was  bound  in  England.  He 
has  no  power  to  do  so  "  unless  the  appren- 
tice shall  have  been  bound,  if  in  England, 
for  the  full  term  of  seven  years,  not  having 
been  above  the  age  of  fourteen  when  so 
bound."  It  would  be  different  if  the  ap- 
prentice was  bound  in  Ireland  or  Scotland 
or  the  Channel  Islands.  If  the  apprentice 
cannot  be  claimed  under  the  62nd  section, 
the  justice  can,  of  course,  have  no  authority 
to  grant  a  warrant  under  the  63rd  section. 
— Justice  of  the  Peace,  1856. 

1266.  The  President  steam-ship  sailed 
from  New  York  to  Liverpool  on  the  11th 
of  March,  1841,  and  has  never  since  been 
heard  of. —  WeeJcly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1267.  Highways  —  Construction  op 
Bye-law — Perambulators. — By  the  bye- 
laws  of  a  borough  it  is  ordered,  "  That 
every  person  wheeling  or  drawing  a  barrow, 
truck,  or  other  such  carriage,  upon  the 
public  causeways  in  the  said  borough,  shall 
for  every  sucli  offence  forfeit  and  pay  a  fine 
of  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  together  with 
the  costs  of  the  conviction."  Perambula- 
tors for  children  are  now  getting  into  gene- 
ral use,  and  in  towns  of  from  7,000  to 
10,000  inhabitants,  where  the  causeways 
are  not  very  broad,  they  take  up  so  much 


space,  as  ahnost  to  turn  persons  off  the 
causeway,  and  at  any  rate  to  be  incon- 
venient. You  are  requested  to  say,  whether 
the  above  bye-law  can  be  put  in  force 
against  persons  using .  them ;  or  whether 
the  words  "  other  such  carriage  "  must  be 
construed  as  being  ejusdem  generis  with 
those  which  precede  them,  and  which  seem 
to  apply  to  carriages  for  the  conveyance  of 
goods  rather  than  any  other  sort  of  carriage? 
I  have  noticed  your  observations  on  Reg, 
V.  Roach,  20  J,  P,  540,  where  the  ejusdem 
generis  construction  was  upheld  with  sin- 
gular strictness.  —  An  Original  Sub- 
scriber. 

1268.  Answer.  —  This  bye-law  does  not, 
in  our  opinion,  meet  the  case.  "  Other  such 
carriage"  must  mean  some  other  carriage, 
"  such  as"  a  barrow  or  truck,  that  is  to  say, 
similar  to  a  barrow  or  truck.  That,  how- 
ever, can  scarcely  be  said  of  a  carriage  like 
a  perambulator,  which  is  used  for  the  con- 
veyance of  human  beings,  any  more  than  it 
could  be  said  of  a  Bath  chair  for  the  con- 
veyance of  invalids.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  the  case  falls  within  that  part  of 
the  72nd  section  of  the  highway  act,  which 
says,  that  if  any  person  shall  wilfully  lead 
"  any  carriage  of  any  description"  upon  any 
footpath  or  causeway  by  the  side  of  any 
road,  made  or  set  apart  for  the  use  or  ac- 
commodation of  foot-passengers,  he  shall 
forfeit  not  exceeding  forty  shillings. — Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace,  1856. 

1269.  In  the  event  of  the  goods 
pawned  having  been  destroyed  by  fire 
which  occurred  at  the  pawnbroker's,  you 
will  not  be  entitled  to  recover  from  him  the 
value  of  such  goods. — WeeHt/Dispatch,lS^6. 

1270.  Vagrants — Commitment — Wife 
— Maintenance  of  Children — Wife's 
Separate  Property. — Can  a  married  wo- 
man, who  has  a  separate  property  indepen- 
dently of  her  husband,  be  legally  committed 
as  an  idle  and  disorderly  person  for  not  main- 
taining her  children,  who  have  become 
chargeable,  the  husband  being  unable  or 
neglecting  to  maintain  them ;  and  can  you 
refer  to  any  cases  on  the  point  ?  Your 
opinion  for  the  guidance  of  the  magistrates 
will  be  esteemed  a  favour  by. — An  Old  Sub- 
scriber. 

1271.  Answer, — There  is  no  decision  on 
the  point.  But  we  question  whether  the 
woman    can    be     punished    under  the 
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vagrant  act,  and  for  this  reason,  viz.,  that 
the  liability  to  punishment  under  that  act 
can  only  attach  to  the  wife  in  the  event  of 
her  bemg  "  legally  bound"  to  maintain  the 
children,  whereas  the  legal  obligation  to 
maintain  them  does  not  attach  to  her  at  aU, 
bnt  to  her  husband,  and  she  therefore  is 
dispunishable. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1856. 

1272.  Upoit  the  ceeditoe's  ixsolyenct 
all  his  debts  and  other  estate  and  effects 
passed  to  his  assio^nees,  who  are  the  onl}^ 
parties  legally  authorised  to  sue  for  such 
debts  or  to  give  any  valid  discharge  for  the 
same. —  Weekly  DlsiJatch,  1856. 

1273.  Bastaedt — Wife's  Adultery — 
Maijttexance  by  Husband. — A  married 
woman  leaves  her  husband  a  few  weeks  after 
marriage,  to  cohabit  with  CD.,  by  whom 
shp  has  three  children,  the  fruits  of  such 
cohabitation.  C.  D.  dies,  and  the  husband 
then  renews  his  connubial  privileges  with 
the  adultress,  and  she  has  one  child  by  him. 
He  has  now  left  her,  and  the  three  aduletrine 
bastards,  all  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  are 
chargeable  to  a  parish.  Can  the  husband 
be  proceeded  against  under  the  vagrant  act 
in  respect  of  the  desertion  of  these  children, 
or  may  an  order  be  made  upon  him  to  con- 
tribute to  their  maintenance  ?  Does  not 
the  act  of  condonance  renew  a  liability 
which  the  adultery  of  the  wife  relieved  him 
from  ?  Your  opinion  and  a  reference  to 
cases  (if  any)  will  oblige. — J.  B. 

1274.  Answer.  Assuming,  as  we  presume 
is  the  fact,  that  sufficient  legal  evidence  of 
the  husband's  non-access  can  be  given  (see 
R.  V.  Inhabitants  of  Mansfield,  1  Q.  B.  44; 
Morris  v.  Davies,  5  Clark  and  F.  163),  we 
doubt  whether  there  is  any  means  of  com- 
pelling the  husband  to  maintain  the  three 
children.  He  is  not  liable  under  the  4th 
section  of  the  vagrant  act  (see  i2.  v.  Maude, 
2  Dowl.  N.  S.  58,  6  J.  P.  535),  nor  under 
the  3rd  section  either,  inasmuch  as  he  is  only 
bound  to  maintain  such  of  his  wife's  bas- 
tards as  she  may  have  at  the  time  of  his 
marriage,  and  not  those  she  may  have  after- 
wards. (See  4  and  5  William  IV.,  c.  76, 
8.  57.)  Neither  can  an  order  for  mainten- 
ance be  obtained  against  him  under  the 
43d  Eliz.,  c.  2,  s.  7,  ay  that  statute  does  not 
even  apply  to  the  legitimate  children  of  his 
wife  by  a  former  husband,  and  much  less  to 
her  illegitimate  children  born  during  her 
marriage.    Condonation,  as  we  think,  can 


only  revive  the  husband's  liability  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  wife,  and  cannot  render 
children  legitimate  who  would  be  clearly 
illegitimate  without  it.  —  Justice  of  the 
Feace,  1856. 

1275.  The  maeriage  during  the  life- 
time of  the  lady's  first  husband  being  abso- 
lutely void,  the  marriage  ceremony  should 
be  again  gone  through. —  Weekly  Disjpatch, 
1856. 

1276.  Vestries  —  Chuech-eate — Oc- 
cupiEES  OF  Small  Tenements  —  Paet- 
NEES. — Will  you  please  refer  to  the  ves- 
try acts,  58  George  III.,  c.  69,  and  59 
George  III.,  c.  85,  and  the  small  tene- 
ments ratmg  act,  13  and  14  Victoria, 
c.  99,  and  give  an  opinion  on  the  following 
queries  : — First.  Are  the  tenants  of  cot- 
tages (the  owners  whereof  are  assessed  under 
the  provisions  of  the  13  and  14  Vict.,  c.  99, 
to  the  poor  and  highway-rates)  entitled  to 
vote  in  vestry  in  making  a  church-rate  ? 
The  act  appears  to  divest  the  tenant  of  the 
privilege  of  voting  in  respect  of  matters  con- 
nected with  the  poor-laws  only,  and  it  is 
therefore  submitted  that,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
no  cause  proceeding  from  the  tenant  that 
he  is  not  rated  to  the  poor's-rate,  and  the 
act  only  divests  him  of  the  privilege  just 
mentioned,  he  is  entitled  to  vote  for  a 
church-rate,  although  he  does  not  in  terms 
come  within  the  class  which  the  vestry  acts 
say  shall  be  privileged  to  vote  in  vestry. 
This  point  seems  to  have  been  mooted,  but 
an  opinion  upon  it  was  evaded  by  the  judges 
in  Ex  parte  Mawhy,  18  Jur.  906,  and  3 
Ellis  and  Blackburn,  718.  Secondly.  A. 
and  B.  are  co- partners  in  trade,  and  are 
jointly  assessed  to  the  poor's-rate  of  their 
parish  at  £63  rateable  value.  If  both  these 
persons  attend  the  vestry  they  would  have 
one  vote  each,  but  if  one  of  them  only  at- 
tends can  he  give  two  or  three  votes  in 
respect  of  the  £63,  which  sum  does  not 
comprise  three  clear  sums  of  £25  ?  See 
section  3  of  58  Geo.  III.,  c.  69.— J.  B. 

1277.  A)iswer. — First.  The  tenants,  in 
our  opinion,  are  not  entitled  to  vote  in  ves- 
try, for  the  6th  section  of  13  and  14  Vict., 
c.  99,  confers  that  right  in  express  terms  on 
the  owner.  It  is  not  a  qualified,  but  a  ge- 
neral right,  and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  cannot 
be  limited  in  the  manner  suggested.  The 
question  is  discussed  in  an  article  at  18 
J.  P.  817.    Secondly.  If  one  partner  at- 
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tends  he  can  only  give  two  votes,  that  being 
the  number  to  which  "the  whole  of  the 
joint  charge  "  entitles  him  and  his  partner. 
— Justice  of  the  Peace,  1856. 

1278.  The  Skinners'  Company  has 
pensions  for  the  poor  of  their  Company  to 
the  amount  of  £1,000. —  WeeJcly  Dispatch, 
1856. 

1279.  Post-office  —  Liability  of 
Postmaster — Neglect  to  Register 
Letter. — A.  goes  to  the  post-office  at  L. 
at  20  minutes  past  8  in  the  evening  with 
a  box  enclosing  a  watch  and  chain  worth 
£6,  and  asks  to  have  it  registered.  The 
box  is  covered  with  paper  and  legibly  ad- 
dressed to  B.  in  London.  The  latest  time 
for  registering  letters  is  50  minutes  past  8. 
The  postmaster  declines  to  register  the 
package,  alleging  that  he  is  busy  and  can- 
not awhile.  A.  consequently  posts  the 
package,  without  being  registered,  and  it 
has  never  reached  its  destination.  Is  the 
postmaster  liable  in  an  action  for  damage, 
occasioned  by  his  refusal  to  perform  an  act 
of  duty  which  the  public  have  a  right  to 
demand  for  their  security  ?  He  has  offered 
£3  towards  the  loss,  but  has  since  with- 
drawn his  offer.  Who  should  be  the  plaintiff 
in  an  action ;  and  what  evidence  would  be 
necessary  to  support  it  ? — D.  J.  L. 

1280.  Answer. — The  postmaster,  as  we 
incline  to  think,  is  not  liable  to  any  action 
for  refusing  to  register  the  letter.  He 
would  not  have  been  liable  if  the  letter  had 
been  lost  after  registry  (see  10  and  11  Vict, 
c.  85,  s.  8),  and  we  can  scarcely  see  how 
he  can  be  made  liable  for  not  doing  an  act 
which  would  not,  if  done,  have  imposed  any 
personal  responsibility  on  himself. — Justice 
of  the  Peace,  1856. 

1281.  Rue  was  originally  placed  in  the 
dock  when  prisoners  were  tried  as  a  disin- 
fectant, the  fever  contracted  in  the  filthy 
cells  not  unfrequently  communicating  to 
the  persons  in  the  court. —  WeeMy  Dis- 
patch, 1856. 

1282.  Liability  of  Grandchildren. 
— Will  you  kindly  favour  me  with  your 
opinion  on  the  following  case,  and  state 
whether  any  cases  in  point  have  recently  or 
at  any  time  been  decided.  Whether  a 
grandson  is  liable  to  contribute  to  the  main- 
tenance of  his  grandfather,  if  in  circum- 
stances to  do  so  ?  In  R.  V.  Joyce,  16  Vin.  Ab. 
423,  and  in  H.  v.  Cornish  2  £.  and  Ad.  498, 


it  was  held  that  a  grandfather  is  liable  to 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  a  grand- 
son ;  and  in  Waltham  v.  Sparks,  1  Pott, 
439,  IColt,  C.  J.  said  that  the  word  "  chil- 
dren" in  the  43d  Eliz.  c.  2,  s.  7,  included 
grandchildren.  The  last-mentioned  statute 
mentions  father,  grandfather,  and  "chil- 
dren," &c.,  but  does  not  go  beyond  chil- 
dren. Surely  it  can  never  be  intended  to 
construe  the  word  "children"  strictly. — 
Omega. 

1283.  Answer. — We  apprehend  thit  a 
grandson  is  not  liable  to  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  his  grandfather.  He  is  not 
mentioned  either  in  the  43d  Eliz.  c.  2,  s.  7, 
or  in  the  4th  and  5th  William  IV.,  c.  76, 
s.  78,  which  enumerates  the  persons  who 
are  liable  to  have  an  order  under  the  statute 
of  Elizabeth  made  upon  them.  In  a  note 
to  1  Potfs  Poor  Laws,  p.  374,  4th  edit., 
where  the  case  of  Waltham  v.  Sparks  is  set 
out,  it  is  stated  that  Dr.  Burn '  says  there 
may  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  point  raised  by 
Holt,  C.  J.,  and  he  mentions  reasons  why  it 
was  probably  intended  that  the  word  "  chil- 
dren "  should  not  include  "  grandchildren." 
It  is  observable,  too,  that  neither  the  case 
itself,  nor  any  mention  of  it,  whether  by 
note  or  otherwise,  is  contained  in  the  last 
edition  of  Burn's  Justice  ;  and  the  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  that  fact  is,  that  this  case 
is  no  longer  considered  any  authority  on  the 
point  for  which  it  is  cited.  The  dictum  was 
clearly  not  required  for  the  decision  of  the 
case  under  discussion,  and  would  probably 
be  treated  merely  as  one  of  the  ohiter  dicta 
which  are  not  considered  binding  on  the 
bench,  although  when  falling  from  a  judge 
of  such  learning  as  Holt,  C.  J.,  they  cannot 
fail  at  all  times  to  claim  and  receive  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  attention. — Justice  of 
the  Peace,  1856. 

1284.  A  Subscriber  (Somers-town). — 
A  person  having  been  once  acquitted  on  a 
charge  of  murder  cannot  be  tried  a  second 
time  for  the  same  offence. —  Weekly  Dis- 
patch, 1856. 

1285.  Distress  —  Damage  feasant  — 
Detention. — Is  a  farmer  who  impounds 
stock  in  his  own  yard,  found  on  his  farm,  or 
on  the  highways,  liable  to  an  action  if  he 
keeps  it  more  than  forty-eight  hours,  and 
refuses  to  let  it  go  then  without  the  pound- 
age and  damage  is  paid  ? — J.  W. 

1286.  Ansiver. — The  farmer  has  a  right 
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to  detain  any  cattle  which  he  has  lawfully 
distrained,  until  the  poundage  and  damage 
are  paid,  whether  it  be  for  more  or  less  than 
forty-eight  hours.  But  he  has  no  right  to 
distrain  cattle  on  the  highway  unless  he  he 
authorised  by  the  surveyor  to  do  so ;  nei- 
ther can  he  then  impound  them  on  his  own 
premises,  unless  there  be  no  common  pound 
of  the  parish,  and  the  surveyor  has  appointed 
his  premises  as  the  proper  place  for  impound- 
ing stray  cattle.  (See  5  and  6  William  IV., 
c.  50,  s.  72.) — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1856. 

1287.  A  PEESON  with  £100  in  the  sa- 
vings' bank  would  not  be  liable  to  the  pro- 
perty-tax thereon,  unless  his  income  from 
aU  sources  amounted  to  £100  a-year.  The 
Channel  Islands  are  governed  by  their  own 
laws,  and  the  inhabitants  are  not  taxed  by 
the  Government  of  this  country. —  WeeJcly 
Dispatch,  1856. 

1288.  Bastardy — Summons— State  In- 
FOEMATION. — A  single  woman  was  deli- 
vered of  a  bastard  child  in  January,  1855, 
and  in  June  following  she  laid  information 
in  writing  before  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
alleging  C.  to  be  the  putative  father.  The 
justice  thereupon  issued  a  summons  to  C.  to 
appear  at  a  petty  sessions  on  a  certain  day 
named  in  the  summons  to  answer  the  com- 
plaint. The  summons  was  not  served  in 
consequence  of  C.  leaving  his  place  of  resi- 
dence, and  it  not  being  known  where  he 
was.  In  August,  1856,  the  woman  applied 
to  the  same  justice  for  a  fresh  summons, 
which  he  granted  upon  the  original  informa- 
tion. You  are  requested  to  say,  whether  an 
order  can  now  be  made  upon  C.  upon  the 
information  laid  in  June,  1855 ;  and  if  he 
should  not  appear  to  the  summons,  whether 
a  warrant  can  be  issued  against  him,  and 
how  the  justices  can  proceed  ? — R.  B.  B.  H. 

1289.  Answer. — It  would  seem  from  Ex 
'parte  Harrison,  16  J.  P.  343,  that  the  order 
may  be  made.  In  that  case  the  order  was 
supported,  though  the  summons  issued  nine 
months  after  the  application  for  it,  and  it 
was  held  good  upon  the  ground  that  the  ap- 
plication having  been  made  within  twelve 
months  after  the  child's  birth  was  sufficient 
to  support  the  summons,  although  issued  so 
long  afterwards,  and  that,  too,  although  an 
order  founded  on  a  summons  previously  ob- 
tained had  been  quashed  on  appeal.  If  nine 
months'  interval  is  good,  we  see  no  reason 
why  fourteen  months'  interval  should  not 


be  equally  good,  provided  the  delay  can  be 
satisfactorily  accounted  for.  Assuming  that 
the  order  can  be  lawfully  made,  it  may,  of 
course,  be  enforced  in  the  usual  manner,  in- 
cluding the  issue  of  a  warrant  if  necessary. 
— Justice  of  the  Peace,  1856. 

1290.  The  eeversionaey  interest  to 
which  the  bankrupt  is  entitled  in  right  of 
his  wife  will  pass  to  his  assignees,  subject  to 
its  being  defeated  in  the  event  of  the  hus- 
band dying  in  the  wife's  lifetime. —  Weehly 
Dispatch,  1856. 

1291.  Landlord  and  Tenant  —  Re- 
fusal TO  PAY  Rent— Justices'  Juris- 
diction.— A.  purchased  some  freehold  pre- 
mises of  B.,  in  the  occupation  of  C,  who, 
however,  had  been  in  such  occupation  for 
six  or  seven  years  without  payment  of  any 
rent.  The  title  is  hardly  complete  as  to 
about  one-fifth  part  of  the  premises,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  person  entitled  to  such  one- 
fifth  not  having  joined  in  the  conveyance  to 
A.  A  short  time  after  the  purchase,  C. 
signed  an  agreement  to  "  take  and  rent " 
the  premises  of  A.  at  a  certain  rent  per 
quarter ;  but  on  A.  applying  for  the  rent  at 
the  expiration  of  two  quarters,  C.  refuses  to 
pay  any  rent  whatever,  in  consequence,  as 
he  says,  of  A.'s  defective  title.  A.  has  ap- 
plied to  me  for  my  interference  as  a  magis- 
trate ;  but  being  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  a 
case  for  magisterial  interference,  I  have  re- 
commended him  to  distrain  for  the  two 
quarters'  rent  due,  and  I  have  told  him 
that  C.  having  signed  an  agreement  to  hold 
of  A.,  cannot  now  dispute  his  landlord's 
title.  I  have  some  little  doubt,  however, 
about  the  soundness  of  my  advice,  and  being 
anxious  not  to  lead  A.  (who  is  a  compa- 
ratively poor  man)  into  litigation,  shall  be 
obliged  by  the  favour  of  your  opinion. — A 
Magistrate. 

1292.  Answer. — This  is  clearly  not  a  case 
for  magisterial  interference.  The  advice  as 
to  the  distress  is  perfectly  sound,  for  the 
principle  is  well  established  that  a  tenant 
cannot  impugn  the  title  of  his  landlord  from 
whom  he  received  possession. — Justice  of 
the  Peace,  1856. 

1293.  As  A  general  rule  it  may  be 
laid  down  that  the  wilful  disobedience  on 
the  part  of  a  servant  of  any  lawful  order  of 
the  master  will  justify  a  discharge  without 
a  month's  previous  notice. —  WeeJcly  DiS" 
patch,  1856. 
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1294  Weights  and  Measuees— Sei- 
zure— ^Unstamped  Weights. — The  28th 
section  of  5  and  6  William  IV.,  c.  63,  enacts, 
"  That  any  justice,  or  any  inspector  autho- 
rised in  writing  under  his  hand,  may  at  all 
seasonable  times  enter  any  shop,  &c.,  within 
his  jurisdiction,  wherein  goods  shall  be  ex- 
posed or  kept  for  sale,  or  weighed  for  con- 
veyance or  carriage,  and  there  examine  all 
weights,  measures,  steelyards,  or  other  weigh- 
ing machines,  and  compare  and  try  the  same 
with  the  copies  of  the  imperial  standard 
weights  and  measures ;  and  if  on  such  exa- 
mination it  shall  appear  that  the  said  weights 
or  measures  are  light,  or  otherwise  unjust, 
the  same  shall  be  liable  to  be  seized  and  for- 
feited ;  and  the  person  in  whose  possession 
the  same  shall  be  found  shall,  on  conviction, 
forfeit  not  exceeding  five  pounds."  Would 
you  please  say  whether,  in  your  opinion,  the 
words  "otherwise  unjust,"  include  such 
weights  or  measures  that  may  be  found  un- 
stamped ;  and  whether  the  inspector  is  em- 
powered by  the  act  to  seize  such,  although 
they  may  be  in  other  respects  perfectly  cor- 
rect?— A  SUBSCEIBEE. 

1295.  A7isiver. — The  words  "otherwise 
unjust "  do  not,  in  our  opinion,  include  un- 
stamped weights  and  measures  which  are 
otherwise  correct.  This  is  evident  not  only 
from  the  import  of  the  words  themselves, 
but  from  the  fact  that  the  21st  section  im- 
poses a  penalty  specifically  for  using  any 
weight  or  measure  which  has  not  been 
stamped,  besides  that  for  using  weights  or 
measures  which  are  found  to  be  light  or 
otherwise  nnmst.— Justice  of  the  Feace, 
1856. 

1296.  The  children  of  a  person  dying 
intestate  takes  his  property  amongst  them 
in  equal  shares.  If  the  eldest  declines  ad- 
ministration, it  may  be  taken  by  any  of  the 
oihQYs.—  WeeJcty  Dispatch^  1856. 

1297.  Game — Uncertified  Person — 
Using-  Greyhound— Killing  Rabbits. 
-—A.  is  caught  trespassing  in  a  field  belong- 
ing to  B.  with  a  greyhound  dog,  and  his  dog 
is  seen  to  kill  a  hare.  Is  A.,  in  addition  to 
being  finable  for  the  trespass,  liable  to  be 
charged  with  a  game  certificate  ?  Secondly. 
If  A.  take  a  gun  and  go  over  ground  in  his 
own  occupation,  or  that  of  his  neighbour, 
wliere  he  has  leave,  and  shoot  either  crows, 
wild  pigeons,  or  rabbits,  is  A.  liable  to  any 
penalty  for  using  a  gun,  either  in  his  own 


ground  or  his  neighbours,  for  the  above 
purposes? — A  Subscriber. 

1298.  Answer. — First.  We  question  whe- 
ther A.  can  be  charged  with  the  gun  certi- 
ficate. The  11th  and  12th  Vict.,  c.  29,  s.  4, 
entitles  him  to  pursue  and  kill  any  hare  by 
coursing  with  greyhounds,  without  having 
obtained  an  annual  game  certificate;  and 
as  the  7th  section  enacts,  that  any  word 
importing  the  plural  number  shall  apply  to 
one  person  or  thing  as  well  as  to  several 
persons  or  things,  it  would  seem  that  a  man 
may  course  with  a  single  greyhound  without 
taking  out  a  certificate,  as  well  as  with  se- 
veral. Secondly.  It  will  be  seen  from  No. 
2,387,  assessed  tax  cases,  20  J.  P.,  249,  that 
A.  is  not  required  to  take  out  a  certificate 
in  such  a  case.  (See  also  No.  2,293,  assessed 
tax  cases,  17  J.  P.,  233).  He  is  conse- 
quently not  liable  to  any  penalty, — Justice 
of  the  Peace,  1856. 

1299.  No  person  born  out  of  England, 
Scotland,  or  Ireland  is  eligible  to  be  elected 
a  recorder  of  the  House  of  Commons.^ 
Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1300.  Tetanus  is  a  permanent  and  rigid 
fixation  of  many  or  all  of  the  voluntary 
muscles,  with  incurvation  of  the  body. 
Tetanus  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word. 
Like  trismus,  it  is  a  term  common  in  tlio 
early  Greek  writers,  among  whom  it  was 
used  synonymously  vdth  opisthotonuis  and 
emprosthotonus,  though  the  two  latter  were 
afterwards  employed  to  express  two  distinct 
modifications  of  the  discease.  From  pecu- 
liarities in  the  seat  or  mode  of  its  attack, 
this  species  ofiers  the  following  varieties : — 
Tetanic  procurvation — Tetanus  of  the  flexor 
muscles;  the  body  rigidly  bent  forwards. 
Tetanic  recurvation — Tetanus  of  the  extensor 
muscles ;  the  body  rigidly  bent  backwards. 
Tetanic  transcurvation — Tetanus  of  the 
lateral  muscles ;  tlie  body  rigidly  bent  later- 
ally. Tetanic  inflexibility  of  the  body — 
Tetanic  of  both  the  posterior  and  anterior 
muscles;  the  body  rigidly  erect. — Sunday 
Times,  1856. 

1301.  Sam  Chienet  made  his  maiden  ap- 
pearance on  the  Knavesmire  in  Mrs.  Thorn- 
ton's year,  and  made  his  winning  mount  on 
Lady  Brough,  against  three  of  the  crack 
northern  jockeys  of  that  day — Jackson, 
Clift,  and  jPeirse.— ^m.  1856. 

1302.  The  13runswice:  Theatre,  Well- 
close-square,  fell  to  the  ground  during  a  re- 
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hearsal,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1828  — 
WeeMy  Dispatch,  1856. 

1303.  A  BILL  or  SALE  must  be  registered 
to  be  of  any  use  as  against  creditors. — Neivs 
of  the  Wodd,lSbQ. 

1304.  The  Poech  was  a  public  portico 
in  Athens,  where  Zeno,  the  philosopher, 
taught  his  disciples.  It  was  called  the 
"  Painted  Porch,"  from  the  pictures  of  Po- 
lygnotus  and  other  eminent  painters  with 
which  it  was  adorned. —  Lady's  News, 
1856. 

1305.  Pansies  can  be  propagated  at  any 
period  of  the  year,  and  those  who  take  pains 
with  them  should  frequently  look  over  them 
and  take  off  the  side  shoots,  which  will  all 
the  summer  strike  in  the  common  border 
under  a  glass. — Lloyd^s  News,  1856. 

1306.  The  Act  foe  the  Suetey  of 
Great  Britain  is  to  continue  in  force  tiU  the 
end  of  1861.-— CmZ  Service  Gazette,  1866. 

1307.  Theee  aee  ceetain  houes  more 
fatal  to  life  than  others;  at  least,  so  say 
statistical  tables.  From  one  of  these  calcu- 
lations we  make  this  extract : — The  follow- 
ing conclusions  are  drawn  from  the  hour  of 
death  in  2,880  instances,  of  all  ages,  in  a 
mixed  population  in  every  respect,  the  deaths 
occurring  during  a  period  of  several  years  : 
— If  the  deaths  of  2,880  persons  had  occur- 
red indifferently  at  any  hour  during  the 
twenty-four  years,  120  would  have  occurred 
at  each  hour.  But  this  was  by  no  means 
the  case.  There  are  two  hours  in  which  the 
proportion  was  remarkably  below  this, — 
namely,  from  midnight  to  one  o'clock,  when 
the  deaths  were  eighty -three  per  cent,  be- 
low the  average,  and  from  noon  to  one 
o'clock,  when  they  were  twenty -three- 
fourths  per  cent,  below.  The  maximum  of 
death  is  from  five  to  six  o'clock  a.m.,  when 
it  LS  forty  per  cent,  in  excess ;  a  third  hour 
of  excess  is  that  from  nine  to  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  being  seventeen  and  a  half  per 
cent,  above.  From  ten  a.m.  to  three  p.m. 
the  deaths  are  less  numerous. — Reynolds's 
Newspa/per,  1856. 

1308.  Coin  —  Tendee  —  Coppee.  —  Is 
20s.  in  copper  a  legal  tender  to  pay  a  debt 
of  24s.  for  poor  or  any  other  parochial-rate  ? 
It  is  contended  that  an  overseer  or  surveyor 
is  not  bound  to  take  more  than  twelve 
pence  in  copper  for  payment  of  the  rate. 
—J.  W. 

1309.  Answer, — We  apprehend  that  a 


tender  in  copper  above  6d.  in  amount  is  not 
a  legal  tender.  This  follows  from  the  56th 
George  III.,  68,  ss.  11,  12,  which  enacts 
that  the  gold  coin  shall  be  the  only  legal 
tender  except  as  regards  sums  not  exceeding 
40s.,  which  may  be  tendered  in  the  silver 
coin.  Moreover,  by  a  proclamation  by  King 
Charles  the  Second,  in  1672,  copper  far- 
things and  half-pence  were  ordered  to  be 
current  in  all  payments  under  the  value  of 
sixpence,  and  not  otherwise.  (See  2  Step. 
Com.  p.  509,  3rd  ed.) — Justice  of  the  Peace, 
1856. 

1310.  The  docks  and  aesenal  at  Se- 
bastopol  were  planned  by  Mr.  Upton,  an 
English  engineer,  formerly  well  known  in 
the  midland  counties,  but  who  found  it  con- 
venient to  "  leave  his  country  for  his  coun- 
try's good."  We  believe  a  person  of  Scotch 
extraction,  named  Mackenzie,  resided  near 
Sebastopol,  and  held  a  contract  to  supply 
timber  for  the  use  of  the  Russian  navy.  His 
plantations  attained  a  celebrity  during  the 
late  war,  under  the  name  of  Khutor  Meken- 
zia,  or  Mackenzie's  farm. —  Weekly  Dis- 
patch, 1856. 

1311.  The  authoe  of  the  comedy  of 
"Maids  and  Bachelors"  was  Sb  Lumley 
Skeffington.  He  also  produced  "  The  Sleep- 
ing Beauty"  at  Drury-lane  Theatre, — Sun- 
day Times,  1856. 

1312.  The  numbee  of  Ameeican  pitb- 
lications,  original  and  reprinted,  issued  in 
1852,  was  966  original,  and  322  reprints — 
total,  1,228 ;  new  editions,  93.  These  pub- 
lications proceeded  from  191  different  pub- 
lishers, of  whom  New  York  furnished  71, 
Philadelphia  29,  and  Boston  27.  In  1853 
there  were  424  newspapers  issued  in  the 
New  England  States,  876  in  the  Middle 
States,  716  in  the  Southern  States,  and  784 
in  the  Western  States.  The  average  circu- 
lation of  papers  in  this  country  is  about 
1,785,  and  there  is  one  publication  for  every 
7,161  free  inhabitants  in  the  states  and  ter- 
ritories. There  are  in  the  United  States 
694  libraries,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  public 
schools,  containing  an  aggregate  of 2,301,632 
volumes;  of  public  school  libraries  there 
are  9,505,  comprising  1,552,332  volumes. — 
JSra,  1856. 

1313.  A  debtoe  whose  person  is  taken 
in  execution  can  only  obtain  his  discharge 
by  means  of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  the 
Court  for  the  relief  of  Insolvent  Debtors,  or 
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the  County  Court  through  its  insolvency 
jurisdiction;  but  he  may  avoid  imprison- 
ment by  petitioning  under  the  Protection 
Acts. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1314.  The  rule  which  governs 
CASTLiNas  runs  thus  : — "  A  player  cannot 
castle  in  the  following  cases: — 1.  If  the 
King  or  Rook  has  been  moved.  2.  If  the 
King  be  in  check.  3.  If  there  be  any  place 
between  the  King  and  Rook.  4.  If  the 
King  pass  over  any  square  attacked  by  one 
of  the  adversary's  pieces  or  pawns." — Illus- 
trated News,  1856. 

1315.  Double  Balsams.  —  There  is  a 
notion  prevalent  among  old  gardeners  that 
the  older  balsam  seed  is  the  more  double  it 
comes.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  it  pos- 
sible to  be  more  double  than  we  grow  them, 
and  the  bulk  of  ours  has  always  been  saved 
the  previous  autumn — so  that  we  cannot 
subscribe  to  the  opinion. — Lloyd's  News, 
1856. 

1316.  Shrove  Tuesday  has  not  fallen 
on  the  14th  of  February  within  the  last 
ten  years. — JEra,  1856. 

1317.  An  Excise  Officer  is  informed 
that  the  withdrawal  of  an  entry  does  not 
"nullify"  a  licence.  The  licence  granted 
to  the  bye-malster,  in  the  case  he  mentions, 
does  not  expire  till  the  5th  day  of  July, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  law  to  prevent 
him  withdrawing  his  entry,  and  making  a 
new  one,  as  often  as  it  suits  his  convenience, 
during  the  period  for  which  his  licence 
serves,  without  his  being  liable  to  be 
charged  for  a  new  one.  Having  paid  for  a 
licence  which  lasts  a  whole  year,  he  has  an 
undoubted  "  vested  right"  in  that  licence 
until  the  period  of  its  expiration,  which  the 
simple  fact  of  his  withdrawal  of  entry  in  no 
way  interferes  with ;  but  if  his  new  entry 
be  for  premises  other  than  those  for  which 
the  licence  was  originally  granted,  the  li- 
cence must  be  transferred  by  the  proper 
collector  and  supervisor  without  any  ex- 
pense to  the  licence,  under  the  authority  of 
the  general  order  dated  6th  January,  1818. 
By  6  Geo.  IV.,  c.  81,  s.  18,  no  person  can 
be  treated  as  "  a  beginner"  "  unless  the  pe- 
riod of  time  between  the  expiration  of  the 
former  licence  and  the  taking  out  of  the 
new  licence  shall  be  at  least  a  period  of  two 
years." — Civil  Service  Gazette,  1856. 

1318.  Bat  Middleton  was  never  beaten; 


Plenipotentiary  was  by  Touchstone. — The 
Field,  1856. 

1319.  The  Life  Guards  have  not  been 
out  of  England  since  the  termination  of  the 
French  war.  It  was  the  Foot  Guards  that 
^vent  to  Canada  during  the  disturbances 
there. — Reynolds's  Newspaper,  1856. 

1320.  The  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  the  British  Isles,  comprises 
about  80,000,000  of  SLCves.— Sunday  Times, 
1856. 

1321.  Mr.  Philip  Astley  was  a  native 
of  Newcastle  -  under  -  Lyme,  Staffordshire, 
and  was  the  son  of  a  cabinet  maker,  by 
whom  he  was  taught  the  business;  but, 
being  of  an  enterprising  disposition,  left 
home  at  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  and 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  General  Elliott's 
Regiment  of  Light  Horse.  During  his 
eventful  career  he  erected  nineteen  places  of 
public  entertainment.  He  died  at  Paris  in 
1814,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. — 
Ura,  1856. 

1322.  A  TENDER  of  more  than  forty  shil- 
lings in  silver  is  not  good ;  but  it  would  be 
good  if  not  objected  to  on  that  account. — 
Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1323.  Landlord  and  Tenant  —  Re- 
pairs —  Dilapidations— Fixtures. — A. 
rented  a  dwelling-house  and  premises  under 
an  agreement.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
landlord  should  put  the  premises  into  repair 
and  then  the  tenant  should  keep  them  in 
repair ;  but  the  premises  have  not  been  put 
into  repair,  and  in  fact  nothing  has  been 
done  to  them  in  the  shape  of  repairs.  When 
A.  took  possession  there  was  a  well,  and  the 
water  was  drawn  from  the  well  by  a  bucket 
and  rope.  A.  erected,  which  was  necessary 
in  his  business,  a  force  pump  in  the  place  of 
the  bucket  and  rope,  and  it  was  verbally 
agreed  by  the  landlord  that  if  A.  left,  and 
if  the  incoming  tenant  would  not  take  the 
pump,  he  (the  landlord)  would.  Six  months' 
notice  was  given  to  A.  to  quit,  which  notice 
or  six  months  expires  on  the  24th  of  June 
next.  A.  having  suited  himself  with  another 
house,  and  having  got  B.  to  take  possession 
at  once,  A.  quits,  and  B.  is  in  possession, 
selling  exciseable  goods  under  A.'s  licence. 
When  A.  left  he  did  not  take  away  the 
pump.  Your  opinion  is  th'erefore  solicited 
on  the  following,  viz.,  first,  whether  A.  is 
now  liable  for  dilapidations,  the  premises 
never  having  been  put  into  repair  by  the 
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landlord  according  to  agreement  ?  secondly, 
whether  A.  would  not  now,  or  at  any  time 
before  the  24th  June,  be  justified  in  remov- 
ing the  pump,  his  tenancy  and  the  notice  to 
quit  not  expiring  till  then ;  or  whether  his 
right  to  remove  it  is  gone,  he  having  let  B. 
into  possession,  although  B.  is  selling  under 
A.'s  licence  ? — A  Stjbsceiber. 

1324.  Answer, — First.  If  the  agreement 
can  be  proved  as  stated,  viz.,  that  "the 
landlord  should  put  the  premises  into  repair, 
and  then  the  tenant  should  keep  them  in 
repair,'^  A.  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  liable  for 
dilapidations.  His  liability  is  only  condi- 
tional, and  does  not  come  into  force  until 
the  condition  has  been  performed.  (See 
Uegnart  v.  Forter,  7  JBing,  451 ;  Mechelen 
V.  Wallace y  7  A,  Sf  54.  w ;  Davis  v. 
Jones,  25  L.  J.  C.  P.  91.)  Secondly.  As- 
suming that  A.  had  a  right  to  remove  the 
pump  (which  may  or  may  not  be  the  case), 
he  can  only  do  so  in  the  event  of  his  tenancy 
contmuing.  (See  Weeton  v.  WoodcocJc,  7 
M.  Sf  W.U;  Poole's  case,  1  Salk,  368; 
Moffey  V.  Senderson,  24  L.  J.  Q.  B.  49.) 
If,  therefore,  he  has  surrendered  his  term, 
and  B.  holds  directly  from  the  landlord,  his 
right  to  remove  the  pump  is  gone. — Justice 
of  the  Peace,  1856. 

1325.  An  Income-tax  Collector  is 
bound  to  demand  the  money  only  once.  The 
pay  he  receives  contemplates  making  a 
single  call  for  the  amount.  The  person  who 
pays  the  tax  has  no  conception  of  the 
number  of  accounts  and  returns  to  be  pre- 
pared by  the  collector.  When  a  collector 
has  demanded  the  tax  at  the  premises  once, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  party  assessed  to  go  to 
the  collector. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1326.  Madras  was  colonised  by  the 
English,  and  Fort  George  built,  by  the  per- 
mission of  the  King  of  Golconda,  in  1620. 
It  was  made  a  presidency  in  1654. — Sunday 
Times,  1856. 

1327.  A  Quart  of  Water  is  daily 
passing  through  the  skin  of  a  sound  person. 
It  evaporates  through  the  minute  openings 
which  cover  the  whole  surface,  and  if  these 
be  plugged  up  is  compelled  to  travel  the 
kidneys,  and  give  rise  to  internal  disorder. 
Ablution,  therefore,  if  sound  health  is  to  be 
preserved,  is  a  duty  of  the  first  importance. 
Pure  air  is  also  essential  to  health,  and  at 
night  the  free  supply  of  it  is  of  especial 
moment.  Each  sleeper  draws  into  the  chest, 


j  about  fifteen  times  in  every  minute,  a  cer-  i 

tain  quantity  of  the  surrounding  atmos-  ! 

phere,  and  returns  it,  after  a  change  with-  j 

in  the  body,  mixed  with  a  poison.     150  i 

grains  by  weight  of  this  poisonous  ingre-  * 
dient  are  added  to  the  air  of  a  bedroom  in 

one  hour  by  a  single  sleeper,  more  than  \ 

1,000  during  the  night.    Unless  there  be  a  I 

sufiicient  quantity  of  air  to  dilute  this,  or  ; 

unless  ventilation  provide  for  a  gradual  re-  I 

moval  of  foul  air,  while  fresh  comes  to  take  ' 

its  place,  health  must  be  seriously  under-  i 

mined. — JEra,  1856.  i 

1328.  Deductions  are  allowed  for 
all  sums  solely  and  exclusively  expended  for  ■ 
the  purposes  of  trade.  Your  income  should  ' 
be  returned  on  an  average  of  profits  for  ' 
three  years.  The  assessment  now  in  progress  j 
is  for  the  year  ending  5th  of  April,  1857. —  ' 
Weekly  Times,  1856.  j 

1329.  Game — Killing  without  Cer-  < 
tificate  —  Evidence.  —  A.,  the  game- 
keeper to  Lord  B.,  on  the  18th  ultimo,  was 
in  a  road  near  a  croft,  in  the  occupation  of 
C.  (the  same  being  the  property  of  Lord  B.) 
and  saw  C.  take  up  two  stones,  one  of  which  ; 
he  threw  at  and  hit  a  pheasant  on  the  j 
croft  which  was  sown  with  barley  ;  the  \ 
pheasant  was  wounded,  and  after  C.  had  | 
looked  round,  seeing  no  one  about,  he  went  \ 
towards  the  bird,  when  A.,  (who  had  kept 
out  of  sight  of  C.)  went  up  and  charged  him 
with  killing  or  taking  the  pheasant  which  i 
was  then  fiuttering  in  the  hedge,  and  which  | 
was  taken  up  by  A.,  when  it  died  imme-  i 
diately  from  the  blow  it  had  received  from  i 
the  stone  so  thrown  by  C.     A.  laid  his  in-  j 
formation  against  C.  for  killing  and  taking  \ 
game,  not  being  authorised  to  do  so  for  ^ 
want  of  a  game  certificate,  and  the  case  j 
came  on  for   hearing  this  week,  but   a  i 
division  in  the  opinion  of  the  bench  arising  \ 
as  to  this  being  a  taking  or  killing  of  game  j 
within  the  act,  the  case  was  adjourned  until  \ 
the  20th  instant  for  your  opinion  hereon.  1 
Will  you  please  advise  the  bench  if  they  | 
should  convict  C.  on  this  evidence  in  the  ) 
penalty  of  £5  for  taking  game  without  j 
certificate,  or  not  ? — A  Subscriber.  j 

1330.  Answer. — The   evidence  appears  \ 

to  us  sufficient  to  warrant  a  conviction.  \ 

The  23rd  section  of  1  and  2  Will.  4,  c.  32,  \ 

under  which  the  information  is  laid,  does  ■' 

not  require  that  the  game  shall  be  both  j 

killed  and  taken  to  constitute  the  offence^  _ 
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but  is  satisfied  if  either  one  of  those  events 
has  happened.  It  is  consequently  an  offence 
within  the  meaning  of  that  section  either  to 
kill  game  without  taking  it,  or  to  take 
game  without  having  killed  it.  In  the  pre- 
sent instance  the  evidence  shows  that  the 
defendant  killed  game,  although  he  did  not 
take,  but  only  attempted  to  take  it,  and  is 
consequently  sufficient  to  support  a  con- 
viction.— Justice  of  the  Peace,  1856. 

1331.  The  insceiption  which  has  so 
puzzled  our  correspondent  may  be  thus  ex- 
plained. Two  hundred  years  ago  the  legal 
year  began  on  the  1st  of  March,  while  the 
year  of  our  Lord  began  on  the  1st  of  January. 
A  death  occuring  on  the  20th  of  January 
was  therefore  described  as  happening  in  the 
year  1713-14 ;  that  is,  in  the  part  of  the 
year  1713  which  fell  Anno  Domini  1814. — 
WeeMy  Dispatch,  1856. 

1332.  Peteesbueg-  was  commenced  by 
Peter  the  Great  in  1703,  in  a  little  hovel  of 
wood.  In  1710,  Count  Golovkin  built  the 
first  house  of  brick ;  and  in  the  next  year  the 
Emperor  laid  the  foundation  of  a  house  of 
the  same  material.  From  these  small  build- 
ings arose  the  city  of  Petersburg,  and  in 
less  than  nine  years  after  the  wooden  hovels 
were  erected,  the  seat  of  empire  was  trans- 
ferred from  Moscow  to  St.  Petersburg  ; 
between  1736  and  1780, 13,000  houses  were 
consumed  by  fire,  caused  by  lightning.  The 
Winter  Palace  was  burned  to  the  ground, 
December  29,  lS37.—Sundai/  Times,  1856. 

1333.  Mr.  Phelps  commenced  his  lessee- 
ship  of  Sadler's  Well's  Theatre,  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Greenwood,  May  27th,  1844.  He 
belonged  to  what  may  be  called  the  "  Ma- 
cready''  school,  but  he  has  a  far  more  com- 
prehensive range  of  parts. — Ura,  1856. 

1334.  A  BANKRUPT  who  obtains  his  cer- 
tificate is  discharged  absolutely  from  his 
debts,  and  no  liability  attaches  to  his  future 
acquired  property.  —  Weekly  Dispatch, 
1856. 

1335.  Windows  —  Breaking — Acci- 
dent— Damages — Plate  Glass. — There 
is  a  prevailing  notion  that  if  a  plate  glass 
window  be  broken  by  accident,  the  person 
breaking  is  only  liable  to  pay  the  cost  of 
common  glass.  Has  this  notion  any  foun- 
dation in  law;  if  so,  does  any  act  bear 
upon  the  point,  or  is  it  the  result  of  decided 
cases  ?    Please  cite  any  cases. — One,  &c. 

133G.  Answer.-— ^ Q  are  not  aware  of  any 


case  which  so  decides,  nor  is  there  any 
statute  on  the  subject.  Of  course  if  the 
window  be  broken  by  "  accident,"  the  case 
is  not  within  the  malicious  trespass  act,  so 
as  to  bring  it  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  The  only  remedy, 
therefore,  is  by  an  action  on  the  case,  in 
which  it  would  be  necessary  to  show  that 
the  defendant  was  solely  in  fault,  and  that 
the  plaintifi*  could  not  by  the  exercise  of 
ordinary  care  have  avoided  the  conse- 
quences of  the  defendant's  negligence.  (See 
Davies  v.  Mann,  10  M.  Sf  W,  546.  That, 
perhaps,  may  have  given  rise  to  the  notion 
that  a  plaintiff  is  not  entitled  to  more  than 
the  value  of  an  ordinary  window,  inasmuch 
as  his  putting  a  plate  glass  window  there 
increased  the  damage  which  would  other- 
wise have  arisen  from  the  defendant's 
negligence,  and  that  he  is  consequently  not 
entitled  to  an  increased  amount  of  damage 
which  arises  from  his  own  act,  in  putting 
an  unnecessarily  expensive  window  in  an 
exposed  position.  We  question,  however, 
whether  that  argument  would  be  sup- 
ported. The  defendant,  as  we  conceive, 
must  be  liable  for  the  whole  damage  caused 
by  his  wrongful  act,  or  for  none  of  it.  He 
cannot,  as  we  think,  be  liable  only  for  so 
much  damages  as  he  would  have  been  liable 
to  if  something  else  than  a  plate  giass 
window  had  been  there,  and  consequently 
cannot  be  liable  for  the  price  of  a  common 
glass  window  when  the  window  which  he 
broke  was  a  plate  glass  one. — Justice  of  the 
Peace,  1856. 

1337.  Excise — Selling  Tea— Haw- 
kers.— Would  you  oblige  me  with  your 
opinion  in  the  following  case : — A.  13.,  a 
licensed  tea  dealer,  goes  to  another  town, 
carrying  parcels  of  tea  with  him,  and  calls  at 
the  houses  of  three  different  individuals,  and 
at  each  he  leaves  a  \  lb.  weight  of  tea  (not 
previously  ordered),  and  receives  payment 
for  what  he  left  on  a  former  occasion ;  and 
gives  them  credit  until  he  comes  again  for 
what  he  left  on  that  day.  The  question 
is,  is  A.  B.  liable  to  a  penalty  under 
12  Geo.  3,  c,  46,  s.  6,  for  selling  tea  in  an 
unentered  place ;  also  is  he  liable  under 
50  Geo.  3,  c.  41,  for  hawking  without  a 
license,  or  is  he  liable  to  a  penalty  at  all  ? 
— A  Subscriber. 

1338.  Ansioer—l\\QXQ  can  be  little  doubt 
,  that  this  is  an    offering  to  sale*'  within  the 
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than  from  i.heir  own  pockets,  and  which, 
for  aught  that  then  appears,  there  may 
never  be  the  means  of  paying  out  of  a  rate 
at  all.  But,  assuming  the  rate  to  be  made, 
it  is  appropnated  to  certain  specified  pur- 
poses, viz.,  the  repairs  of  the  church,  and 
the  expenses  incidental  to  the  performance 
of  divine  service  therein.  The  cost  attend- 
ing a  poll  of  the  parish  is  not  included  in 
that  description,  and  as  the  rate  can  only 
be  appropriated  to  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  made,  it  would  seem  that  this  is  not 
such  an  expense  as  can  legally  be  paid  out 
of  it.  In  parliamentary  and  municipal 
elections,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind,  ex- 
press provision  is  made  for  payment  of  the 
expense  of  a  poll.  But,  as  in  this  case 
there  is  no  similar  provision,  nor  anything 
which  makes  it  compulsory  on  the  chair- 
man of  the  vestry,  or  on  the  churchwardens 
to  find  the  money  for  it,  it  would  seem  that 
those  who  demand  the  poll  must  pay  for  it, 
and  that  they  can  only  exercise  their  right 
of  polling  on  condition  of  their  providing 
the  funds  necessary  for  enabling  them  to  do 
so  — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1856^ 

1353.  Whex,  upon  a  division,  the 
numbers  are  even,  the  chairman  has  a  cast- 
ing vote  that  some  decision  may  be  arrived 
at ;  but  when  the  numbers  are  uneven,  and 
a  decision  is  obtained,  the  chairman  should 
abstain  from  voting  first  as  a  member  and 
then  as  a  chairman. —  Weekly  Dispatch, 
1856. 

1354.  Eael  Grey  died  in  July,  1845. 
He  was  in  his  82nd  year. — Sunday  Times , 
1856. 

1355.  It  is  calculated  that  about 
35,000  cards  are  sold  during  a  Doncaster 
race  week,  fifteen  of  which  number  are  dis- 
posed of  on  the  St.  Leger  day. — Era,  1856. 

1356.  Servants — Wages— Deduction 
— Sickness. — A.  B.  hired  herself  to  C.  D. 
as  cook,  at  the  wages  of  £8  per  annum. 
She  remained  with  C.  D.  for  four  months, 
and  on  the  29th  last  month,  gave  birth  to 
an  illegitimate  child  in  the  house  of  C.  D., 
and  on  the  fourth  day  was  removed  to  the 
workhouse.  A.  B.  has  applied  for  the  ba- 
lance due  to  her  for  wages,  namely,  £1  6s.  6d. 
C.  D.  said  there  was  nothing  due  to  her, 
because  he  had  paid  the  doctor  £1  and  mid- 
wife 6s.  6d.  Was  C.  D.  right  under  these 
circumstances  as  above  stated  in  charging 
A.  B.  with  £1  6s.  6d?    If  not  how  can  A. 


B.  proceed  against  C.  D.  for  the  amount  | 
claimed  ? — Scudamore.  1 

1357.  Ansioer. — Unless  there  was  some  \ 
agreement  to  that  efiect  between  the  par- 
ties, C.  D.  has  no  right   to   retain  the 

£1  6s.  6d,    It  has  been  held  in  Sellon  v.  j 
Norman,  4<  C.  &  F.  80,  that  although  a  ■ 
master  is  not  bound  to  provide  a  domestic  ; 
servant  with  medical  attendance  and  medi- 
cines during  sickness,  yet  if  he  call  in  his  , 
own  medical  man  to  attend  her,  and  pays 
him  for  his  attendance,  he  cannot  set-off  the 
amount   against   the  servant^s   claim  for 
wages,  unless  there  was  a  special  agreement 
between  them  that  he  should  do  so.  (See 
also  Weimall  v.  Adney,  3  ^.  &  P.  247 ;  i 
Cooper  Y,  Phillips,  4^  C.  &  P.  581;  Neivby  \ 
V.  Wiltshire,  2  JEsp.  739.)    In  the  present  j 
instance,  therefore,  C.  D.  will  be  right  or 
wrong  in  charging  A.  B.  with  the  £1  6s.  6d.  ' 
according  as  there  was  or  was  not  an  agree-  j 
ment  between  them  that  he  should  employ 
the  medical  man  and  midwife,  and  charge 
A.  B.  with  the  expense.    If  there  was  no 
such  agreement  A.  B.  may  recover  the 
amount  from  C.  D.  by  proceeding  in  the  j 
county  court. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1856.  ^ 

1358.  The  Lord  of  the  Manor  is  en-  \ 
titled  to  any  coins  you  may  find  buried  in  ; 
the  soil  in  digging  a  foundation  for  your  ; 
house  on  your  own  freehold  ground. — •  ^ 
Weekly  Dispatch,  1856.  ' 

1359.  The    Royalty    Theatre    was  ? 
burnt    down   in  April,    1826;   and  the 
Olympic  in  March,  1849. — Sunday  Times,  I 
1856. 

1360.  Mr.  Macready  finally  retired  from  j 
the  stage  in  the  character  of  Macbeth,  26th 

of  February,  1851.— ^m,  1856.  : 

1361.  Servants  —  Misconduct  —  Ee-  j 
eusal  to  work  on  Sunday. — B.  engages  | 
himself  to  work  in  the  iron  trade,  and  in  ' 
the  course  of  it  he  is  required  to  work  dur-  i 
ing  a  portion  of  Sunday.  He  absents  him- 
self on  Sunday,  and  when  brought  before  ' 
the  magistrates  his  attorney  contends  that  '. 
it  is  illegal  in  B.  to  follow  his  occupation  on 

the  Sunday,  and,  therefore,  he  cannot  be  ] 
punished  for  absenting  himself.  Is  this  ob-  1 
jection  valid  ?  There  was  no  written  con-  ■ 
tract,  but  B.  was  quite  aware  that  he  would  j 
have  to  work  on  Sundays. — A.  B.  ] 

1362.  Answer.  —  The  objection  appears  ; 
to  us  to  be  valid.  The  29  Car.  2,  c.  7,  s.  1,  \ 
expressly  declares  that  no  workman,  la-  ' 
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bourer,  or  other  person  whatsoever  shall  do 
any  worldly  labour  of  their  ordinary  callings 
upon  the  Lord's-day,  except  works  of  neces- 
sity or  charity.  In  Phillips  v.  Innes,  4  CI. 
&  F.  234,  it  was  held  that  an  apprentice  to 
a  barber  in  Scotland  could  not  be  lawfully 
required  to  attend  his  master's  shop  on 
Sundays,  for  the  purpose  of  shaving  the 
customers,  and  that  that  work  and  all  other 
sorts  of  handicraft  were  illegal  in  England 
as  well  as  in  Scotland,  not  being  work  of 
necessity,  or  mercy,  or  charity.  That  deci- 
sion clearly  applies  to  the  case  in  question, 
and  shows  that  the  work  on  Sundays  would 
be  illegal,  unless  it  could  be  shown  to  be 
one  of  necessity,  and  consequently  that  the 
man  cannot  be  punished  for  refusing  to  do 
it,  unless,  at  any  rate,  it  can  be  proved  to 
be  a  work  of  necessity.  —  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  1856. 

1363.  Marriages  within  the  prohibited 
degree  of  affinity  are  not  merely  voidable 
by  sentence  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Court,  but 
by  5  Will.  4,  cap.  54,  are  declared  abso- 
lutely null  and  void  if  solemnised  after  the 
passing  of  that  act,  31st  August,  1835. 
Marriages  of  the  above  nature  contracted 
previously  to  the  period  above-named  were 
legalised  by  that  act,  and  the  issue  thereof 
made  legitimate. —  WeeMy  Dispatch,  1856. 

1364.  California  was  discovered  by 
Cortes,  in  1535. — Sunday  Times,  1856. 

1365.  Catherine,  foaled  in  1830,  made 
her  dehiit  in  1832,  and  won  the  unprece- 
dented number  of  seventy-nine  races.  The 
distance  of  ground  she  run  over  was  583 
miles. — Fra,  1856. 

1366.  Weights  and  Measures — Pow- 
ers OF  Inspectors  —  Paper  Manufac- 
tory.— Will  you  be  pleased  to  advise, 
whether  an  inspector,  appointed  under  the 
5  &  6  Will.  4,  c.  63,  is  authorised  to  enter  a 
paper  manufactory  where  goods  are  not 
exposed  or  kept  for  sale,  or  weighed  for 
conveyance  or  carriage,  and  there  to  ex- 
amine and  seize  any  weights  that  may  be 
found  to  be  light  or  otherwise  unjust  ?  It 
should  be  observed  v/ith  reference  to  section 
21,  that  paper  manufacturers  are  compelled 
to  keep  weights  on  their  premises  for  the 
use  of  excise  officers,  and  to  enable  the  latter 
to  collect  duties. — C.  P.  B. 

1367.  Anstver. — The  power  of  entry  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  weights  is  confined 
to  the  places  specified  in  the  28th  section, 


i.  €.,  to  places  wherein  goods  are  exposed  or 
kept  for  sale,  &c.  The  inspector,  therefore, 
has  no  right  to  enter  into  the  manufactory. 
It  may  be  quite  true  that  the  paper  makers 
are  bound  by  the  21st  section  to  keep 
weights  on  their  premises,  and  that  they 
are  liable  to  a  penalty  for  using  light 
weights.  But  that  gives  the  inspector  no 
right  to  enter  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
them  j  and,  therefore,  unless  he  can  establish 
a  right  of  entry  under  the  28th  section,  he 
must  trust  to  accident  for  ascertaining 
whether  or  not  any  offence  is  committed 
under  the  21st. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1856. 

1368.  Every  Member  of  Parliament 
(Quakers  excepted)  is  compelled  to  take 
certain  oaths  before  he  is  permitted  to  speak 
or  vote  in  the  House.  Quakers  are  exempt 
by  a  special  resolution  of  the  House,  passed 
on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Pease  being  returned 
as  a  member.  The  repeated  discussions  on 
Jewish  Disabilities  must  have  been  read  to 
very  little  purpose  to  leave  any  doubt  upon 
the  matter. —  WeeMy  Dispatch,  1856. 

1369.  Sam  Vale  and  William  Smith 
played  together  at  the  Surrey  Theatre. — 
Sunday  Times,  1856. 

1370.  In  the  well-known  match  be- 
tween the  Flying  Dutchman  and  Voltigeur, 
the  former  carried  8st.  82-lb.,  and  the  latter 
m.—Plra,  1856. 

1371.  Alehouses  —  Gaming  —  Domi- 
noes.— Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  inform 
me  if  an  inn-keeper  or  his  company  is 
allowed  to  play  at  dominoes  for  a  glass  of 
ale ;  or  any  other  game  ?  If  so,  what 
game  is  allowed,  as  the  police  has  given  all 
the  publicans  notice,  that  they  are  not 
to  allow  any  gaming  whatever,  either  for 
money  or  money^s  worth?  —  A  Sub- 
scriber. 

1372.  Anstver. — An  innkeeper  is  pro- 
hibited by  his  liconse  from  allowing  unlaw- 
ful games  or  any  gaming  in  his  house. 
The  game  of  dominoes  is  a  lawful  game, 
and  therefore  may  be  played  in  the  house, 
provided  it  be  not  played  for  money's  worth. 
In  the  latter  case  it  becomes  "gaming,'^ 
and  is  consequently  prohibited  by  the 
license,  as  was  decided  in  Fx  parte  Ashton, 
16  J.  P.  1^0— Justice  of  the  Peace,  1856. 

1373.  The  body  of  the  late  John 
Sadleir  was  subject  to  a  post-mortem  ex- 
amination.—  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1374.  The  speed  of  a  Hare  is  esti- 
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mated  to  be  eighty-eight  feet  per  second ; 
that  of  a  man  walking,  four  feet. — Sunday 
Times,  1856. 

1375.  Lo>'^DON  AssiTEANCE  was  produced 
at  Covent- garden  Theatre,  Thursday,  March 
4th,  1^41.— JEra,  1856. 

1376.  Chtjech  —  Btjeial— Refusal — 
SrifDAT  —  Double  fees.  —  First.  Can  a 
clergyman  refase  burial  on  a  Sunday,  con- 
venient warning  being  given  him  thereof 
before  ?  Second.  Can  a  clergyman  de- 
mand double  fees  for  burial  on  a  Sun- 
day ;  or  demand  more  than  the  customary 
fee? 

1377.  Answer. — First.  A  clergyman  can- 
not refuse  burial  on  a  Sunday  under  such 
circumstances.  The  68th  canon  declares 
that  he  shall  not  "  refuse  or  delay  to  bury 
any  corpse  that  is  brought  to  the  church  or 
churchyard  (convenient  warning  being 
given  him  thereof  before),"  subject  to  sus- 
pension by  the  bishop  for  three  months. 
Refusing  burial  on  Sunday  is  "  delaying  " 
burial  within  the  meaning  of  the  canon, 
and  is  consequently  unlawful.  Secondly. 
The  clergyman  can  only  demand  the  custo- 
mary fee,  whatever  it  is.  If  he  can  show  a 
custom  under  which  he  is  entitled  to  charge 
double  or  extra  fees  for  burial  on  a  Sunday, 
he  will,  of  course,  be  entitled  to  such  extra 
fees.  It  seems  very  unlikely,  however,  that 
he  will  succeed  in  doing  so,  or  that  he  can 
show  any  title  to  more  than  a  uniform  and 
ordinary  fee,  whether  the  burial  takes  place 
on  a  Sunday  or  any  other  day. — Justice  of 
the  Peace,  1856. 

1378.  The  tena^nt  has  the  whole  of  the 
quarter-day  on  which  the  rent  becomes  due 
to  pay  the  same. — WeeJcly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1379.  Lord  William  Russell  was  mur- 
dered in  1840. — Sunday  Times,  1856. 

1380.  Mr.  Osbaldeston's  two-hundred- 
mile  match  took  place  at  Newmarket,  in 
November,  1831.— -£7^,  1856. 

1381.  Pawning — Unlawfully  pawn- 
ING — Husband  and  Wife. — By  39  and  40 
Geo.  3,  c.  99,  s.  8,  "  any  person  knowingly 
pawning,  pledging,  exchanging,  or  un- 
lawfully disposing  of  the  goods  or  chattels 
of  any  other  person,  not  being  authorised  or 
employed  by  the  owner  so  to  do,  may  be 
apprehended  by  a  justices'  warrant,"  &c. 
The  wife  of  A.  B.  pawned  certain  articles 
to  C.  D.,  a  licensed  pawnbroker.  Her 
hnsliand  afterwards  sued  the  pawnbroker 


for  the  value  of  the  goods,  on  the  ground 
that  his  wife  had  pawned  them  without  his 
consent,  and  the  judge  of  the  county  court 
gave  judgment  in  his  favour,  informing  the 
pawnbroker  that  he  had  his  remedy  under 
the  above  section.  The  pawnbroker  has 
since  applied  for  a  warrant.  In  1  Rale, 
514,  it  is  laid  down  that  a  wife  can  never 
be  deemed  guilty  of  stealing  the  goods  of 
her  husband.  Is  she  then  punishable  for 
pawning  the  goods,  "not  being  authorised'* 
by  her  husband,  and  notwithstanding  her 
coverture  ? — W.  J.  H. 

1382.  Ansioer — We  are  disposed  to  think 
that  the  v^ife  is  punishable  under  such  circum- 
stances. She  cannot  be  convicted  of  larceny, 
because,  amongst  other  reasons,  she  is  in 
lawful  custody  of  the  goods,  just  in  the  same 
manner  as  an  ordinary  bailee  would  be. 
But  she  has  no  property  in  them  (see  R.  v. 
Featherstone,  18  J.  F.  377) ;  and  it  would 
therefore  seem  that  she  is  liable,  like  any 
one  else,  to  conviction  under  the  39  and  40 
Geo.  3,  c.  99,  s.  8,  if  she  pawns  them  with- 
out her  husband's  authority. — Justice  of  the 
Feace,  1856. 

1383.  Messes.  Geeen,  Monck,  and 
Holland  ascended  from  Vauxhall  Gardens 
in  the  great  balloon  on  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1836,  and  descended  on  the  following 
morning  at  Weilburgh,  near  Coblentz,  hav- 
ing achieved  a  distance  of  about  480  miles 
in  18  hours.  The  balloon  was  afterwards 
called  the  great  Nassau  Balloon. —  WeeTcly 
Dispatch,  1856. 

1384.  The  first  auction  in  England, 
1100.— Sunday  Times,  1856. 

1385.  The  aveeaoe  CHAEaE  for  a  horse 
at  a  training  stable  is  two  guineas  per  week, 
but  a  few  of  the  smaller  ones  will  take  in  a 
single  horse  at  £1  10s.  6d.,  or  from  that  to 
thirty-five  shillings. —^m,  1856. 

1386.  Hawkees  —  License  —  Shoe- 
makee. — Is  a  shoemaker  going  about  the 
country  vending  shoes  of  his  own  manufac- 
ture liable  to  a  hawker's  license  ?  Your 
answer  will  oblige. — A  Subsceibee. 

1387.  Ansiver. —  The  shoemaker  must 
take  out  a  hawker's  license  if  he  sells  his 
goods  elsewhere  than  "  in  any  mart,  mar- 
ket or  fair,  city,  borough,  town  corporate,  or 
market  town,"  as  provided  by  the  50th  Geo. 
3.,  c.  41,  s.  23.  (See  li.  v.  Wehsdell,  2  B, 
and  C.  1S6.— Justice  of  the  Feace,  1856. 

1388.  The  first  stone  of  the  church 
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on  Blackheath-hill  was  laid  in  1838. — 
Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1389.  John  Kemble  fought  a  duel  with 
Mr.  Aiken  in  1792.  They  did  not  hurt  each 
other. — Sunday  Times,  1856. 

1390.  Dra&oman  accomplished  three 
miles  and  three  quarters,  when  he  won  the 
Worcester  Steeple  Chase,  in  nine  minutes. 
JEra,  1856. 

1391.  In  the  Excise  branch  of  the 
Inland  Revenue  a  young  man  is  admitted 
at  a  salary  of  18s.  a  week,  and  may  hope  to 
advance,  by  slow  degrees,  to  £115  a  year. — 
JVeeJcly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1392.  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, was  burnt  at  Oxford  in  1556.  It  is 
computed  that,  during  three  years  of  Mary^s 
reign,  upwards  of  277  persons  were  brought 
to  the  stake.  The  unprincipled  agents  of 
the  merciless  Queen  were  Bishops  Gardener 
and  Bonner,  who  seemed  to  find  a  strange 
pleasure  in  witnessing  the  torture  of  the 
sufferers.  There  were  two  ways  of  burning 
alive — one  with  wood  and  faggots  ;  the 
other,  by  pouring  scalding  lead  down  the 
throat. — Sunday  Times,  1856. 

1393.  A  return,  moved  for  by  Viscount 
Goderich,  M.P.,  gives  a  list  of  the  names 
and  salaries  of  certain  of  the  stipendiary 
magistrates  in  England  and  Wales,  with 
the  number  of  cases  brought  before  them  in 
the  course  of  the  year  1855.  These  include, 
at  Brighton,  Mr.  A.  Bigge,  who  enjoys  a 
salary  of  £800,  and  who  tried  last  year  730 
cases;  at  Hull,  Mr.  T.  H.  Travis,  salary 
£800,  cases  tried  7,420 ;  at  Liverpool,  Mr. 
J.  Smith  Mansfield,  salary  £1,000,  number 
of  cases  24,907;  at  Manchester,  Mr.  D. 
Maude,  salary  £1,000,  number  of  cases 
88,095;  at  Merthyr-Tydvil,  Mr.  J.  Coke 
Fowler,  salary  £600,  cases  2,403 ;  at  New- 
castle, Mr.  Ellison,  salary  £600,  number  of 
cases  5,322 ;  at  Salford,'Mr.  H.  L.  Traffbrd, 
salary  £840,  number  of  cases  tried  8,307; 
at  Stafford,  Mr.  T.  Baily  Rose,  salary  £800, 
number  of  cases,  7,228;  at  Wolverhampton, 
Mr.  J.  Leigh,  salary  £1,000,  number  of 
cases  4,587;  and  at  Worcester,  Mr.  C.  Side- 
bottom,  salary — "  a  very  scanty  one,"  Mr. 
Sidebottom  complains  —  £300,  number  of 
cases  tried,  457.  These  are  the  only  returns 
as  yet  made  to  the  House,  although  the 
names  of  all  the  magistrates  in  England  and 
Wales  were  ordered. — Era,  1856. 

1394.  A  LOEIMEE  is  a  horse's  bitmuker. 


the  name  being    derived    from   lorum,  j 
a  bridle.   Lorication  is  harnessing  or  cover- 
ing with  a  coat  of  mail. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  \ 
1856.  i 

1395.  The  dismemberment  of  un- 
HAPPY    Poland    was    commenced    by  \ 
Catherine,   in   1772,   and  the  prefidious  i 
robbery  was  completed  in  1795.    The  war  i 
for  the  independence  of  Poland  against 
Russia  was  commenced  November  29, 1830, 
and  closed  with  the  capture  of  Warsaw  and  i 
the  total  overthrow  of  the  Poles,  September  ; 
8,  1831.    The  independent  state  of  Cracow,  ! 
which  had  been  guranteed  by  the  congress  i 
of  Vienna  in   1815,  was  occupied  by  a  ■ 
Russian  and  Austrian  army,  February  13,  ' 
Ib^Q.—Simday  Times,  1856.  i 

1396.  In  the  year  1855  there  were  \ 
entered  for  home  consumption  in  the  \ 
United  Kingdom  26,745,962  gallons  of  \ 
spirits,  and  in  England  14,841,555  gallons,  j 
of  which  10,384,100  were  British,  3,018,469  \ 
colonial,  and  1,438,986  foreign.  In  Scot-  f 
land,  5,536,467  gallons  of  spirits  were  : 
charged  for  home  consumption,  and  in 
Ireland  6,367,940.  3,223,575  gallons  of  : 
rum  were  entered  last  year,  and  yielded  ' 
a  duty  of  £1,300,451.  The  quantity  of  i 
malt  entered  was  33,887,564  bushels,  and  \ 
the  charge  £6,767,076.  The  quantity  of  \ 
spirits  made  from  malt  only  was  4,593,880  ; 
gallons,  and  the  amount  of  malt  drawback  i 
paid,  £193,480.  The  quantity  of  malt  | 
spirits  consumed  was — in  England,  936,478  ' 
gallons ;  in  Scotland,  3,447,257 ;  and  in  \ 
Ireland,  34,777  gallons.  Ten  licenses  were  I 
granted  for  the  making  of  methylated 
spirits  under  the  new  act,  and  the  quantity 
made  was  76,059  gallons.  The  number  ot  ' 
persons  authorised  to  make  malt  duty  free, 
for  the  use  of  distillers,  was  201,  and  the  ■ 
quantity  made  3,256,800  bushels.  It  should 
be  observed  that  these  figures  refer  to  the  I 
first  three  quarters  of  the  financial  year,  i 
and  do  not  include  the  quarter  ended  on  i 
the  31st  of  March.— J^m,  1856.  , 

1397.  A  LEASE  OP  A  HOUSE  of  the  value  \ 
of  £100  a-year  beyond  ground-rent  and 
other  charges,  taking  the  rate  of  interest  at  I 
5  per  cent.,  is  worth  £1,800.  It  would  if  \ 
let  return  that  sum  with  5  per  cent,  interest.  '{ 
But  we  generally  expect  6  per  cent,  on  ' 
such  houses. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856.  j 

1398.  The  Court  House,  Old  Bailey,  \ 
was  built  in  1773,  and  enlarged  in  1801.  .1 
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Twenty- eight  persons  were  killed  at  the 
execution  of  Mr.  Steele's  murderers. — Sun- 
day  Times y  1856. 

1399.  The  usual  annual  crops  which 
have  been  planted  may  be  removed  at  any 
time  before  the  expiration  of  the  tenancy  ; 
but  the  trees  and  shrubs  planted,  and  any- 
thing else  which  has  become  affixed  to  the 
freehold  or  reversion  cannot  be  removed 
without  the  risk  of  an  action. —  WeeJcli/ 
Dispatcliy  1856. 

1400.  The  Coach  is  a  French  invention. 
The  first  coach  seen  in  England  was  about 
1553. — Sunday  Times,  1856. 

1401.  A  SPECIAL  JURYMAN  in  a  civil 
cause  in  the  Queen's  Bench  receives  £1  Is. 
if  he  serves.  All  that  are  summoned  are  not 
paid. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1402.  In  1643  the  Post-office  yielded 
£5,000.  In  the  last  year  of  the  heavy 
postage-rates  it  yielded  £2,353,340. — Sun- 
day Times,  1856. 

1403.  It  has  been  decided  in  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench  that  money  won  at 
billiards,  and  for  which  an  I  O  U  was  given 
as  consideration  for  £65  odd  between  the 
contending  parties,  cannot  be  recovered  at 
law.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Campbell  re- 
marked that  although  billiards  was  strictly 
a  lawful  game,  there  might  yet  be  gaming 
upon  a  lawful  game.  The  case  tried  was 
*'  Parsons  v.  Alexander,"  and  the  money  was 
fairly  won,  although  the  latter  demurred  that 
he  was  a  minor,  and  then  that  the  sum  was 
won  at  billiards. — JEra,  1856. 

1404.  If  a  married  woman,  having 
opened  a  savings'  bank  account,  dies  with- 
out a  will,  her  husband  would  be  entitled  to 
claim  the  money.  A  married  woman  can- 
not make  a  will. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1405.  Waxy  was  an  extraordinary  race- 
horse, and  got,  immediately  and  remotel}^, 
more  winners  of  great  races  than  any  two 
horses  since  liis  time.  Indeed,  when  a  horse 
numbers  thirteen  winners  of  the  Derby 
among  his  stock,  in  the  direct  male  line 
within  fifty  years,  besides  eleven  Oaks  win- 
ners, and  tliirteen  St.  Leger  victories,  it  is 
incontrovertible  evidence  of  tiie  superiority 
of  his  blood. — Era,  1856. 

1406.  Bishop  and  Williams  for  the 
murder  of  the  Italian  boy,  were  hanged  at 
the  Old  Bailey  on  the  5th  of  December, 
Ifi'^l— Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1407.  Hyde-park  comprises  388  acres. 


and    Kensington-gardens    261.  —  Sunday  I 

Times,  1856.  , 

1408.  Saucebox  carried  6st  21b  when  he  : 
ran  in  the  Ebor  Handicap  last  year,  ridden 

by  Quinton.  The  betting  was  5  to  1  against  I 

him.  He  was  not  placed.  Yandal,  with  5st,  j 
piloted  by  Cresswell,  was  the  winner. — E7'a, 
1856. 

1409.  No  LEGACY  DUTY  is  payable  by  a 
wife  whether  she  takes  only  a  life  interest,  or  ■ 
the  estates  absolutely.    ChiLlren  taking  an  \ 
estate  on  the  death  of  their  mother  under 
their  father's  will  pay  1  per  cent. —  Weekly  \ 
Dispatch,  1856. 

1410.  The  Julian  Calendar  w^as  cor-  { 
rected  by  Gregory  XIII.,  in  1582.    By  this  ; 
calendar  three  days  are  retrenched  in  four 
hundred  years. — Sunday  Times,  1856.  I 

1411.  Six  months  may,  perhaps,  be  \ 
taken  as  the  average  of  time  which  will  be  ' 
required  to  bring  out  a  three-year-old  horse  i 
in  his  best  form,  supposing  him  previously 

to  have  been  broken  thoroughly,  to  have  , 

had  ordinary  walking  exercise,  and  to  be  in  i 

good  health,  and  sound  in  his  limbs  and  \ 

wind.— ^ra,  1856.  j 

1412.  If  Palmer  had  been  acquitted  on  j 
the  charge  of  having  poisoned  Mr.  Cook,  he  j 
would  have  been  tried  for  the  murder  of  his  \ 
wife. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856.  I 

1413.  Sir  Francis  Burdett  died  Jan.  j 
23rd,  lS4>i<.— Sunday  Times,  1856.  ' 

1414.  Baron  Rothschild's  colours  are  1 
dark  blue  jacket  and  yellow  cap. — Era, 
1856.  \ 

1415.  The  seaman  who  has  run  cannot  , 
be  bought  out  of  the  service  while  he  re-  " 
mains  a  deserter. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856.  [ 

1416.  The  Camellia  was  brought  liere  \ 
from  China,  in  1811. — Sunday  Times,  1856.  \ 

1417.  Priam  carried  9st  131b  when  he  i 
won  the  Goodwood  Cup  in  1832,  but,  as  to  j 
indifference  to  weight,  coupled  with  dis-  J 
tance,  that  was  substantiated,  also,  when  he  j 
carried  list  and  beat  Lucetta  (for  whom  \ 
Sir  Mark  Wood  gave  2,000  gunieas),  over  \ 
the  Queen's  Plate  Course  at  Newmarket. —  \ 
Era,  1856.  ] 

1418.  The  Cock-lane  ohost  appeared  \ 
in  January,  1792.—  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856.  i 

1419.  The  tax  on  bricks  was  repealed  • 
in  l^^O.— Sunday  Times,  1856.  \ 

1420.  Kino  Herod,  the  sire  of  Highflyer,  j 
was  foaled,  like  Eclipse  and  Marske,  in  the  ' 
paddocks  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  whose  | 
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name  was  as  great  in  connection  with  blood 
stock  as  that  of  the  Duke  of  Montaigne,  in 
Charles  II/s  reign. — I^ra,  1856. 

1421.  A  YOUNG-  WOMAN  can  affiliate  the 
child  when  it  is  two  or  three  years  old,  if 
the  father  maintained  it  before  it  was  one 
year  old. —  Weekly  Dispatch. 

1422.  HuTTON  was  hung  for  forgery  in 
1829,  and  after  that  year  forgery  ceased  to 
be  punishable  with  death.  Maynard,  exe- 
cuted December  31,  1829,  was  the  last 
forger  hung  in  this  country.  We  do  not 
think  any  person  was  hung  at  the  Old  Bailey 
along  with  Hutton,. — J&rc^,  1856. 

1423.  Recommending  is  not  guarantee- 
ing. Many  of  the  American  railways  have 
not  been  productive.  Wisconsin  is  a  young 
State,  poor  iu  capital,  and  very  likely  to 
disappoint  its  creditors.  The  interest  oftered, 
nearly  S\  per  cent.,  bespeaks  the  risk 
and  insecurity  of  such  an  investment.  The 
South-Western  is  a  more  promising  line 
than  the  other.  It  is  now  being  vigourous- 
ly  looked  after. —  Weelcly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1424.  Hancoce:  and  Reed  have  run  four 
times : — 130  yards  at  Loughborough,  300 
at  Bellevue,  130  at  Bellevue,  and  170  at 
Slough.  Hancock  won  the  first  and  two 
\2ist.—Era,  1856. 

1425.  Lord  Haedinge  was  General 
Commanding-in-Chief  of  the  British  Army 
on  the  18th  of  June,  1855.  Lord  Raglan 
was  Commander  of  the  British  forces  in  the 
Crimea  on  that  day. —  Weelcly  Dispatch, 
1856. 

1426.  John  Hutchinson,  the  breeder 
and  trainer  of  the  celebrated  Hambletonian, 
died  at  three-score  and  ten,  in  the  November 
of  1806.— ^m,  1856. 

1427.  The  Act  of  Parliament  under 
which  the  trial  of  Palmer  was  removed  to 
London  was  specially  passed  to  meet  the 
case,  but  will  remain  in  force  as  a  permissive 
Act. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1428.  One  hundred  and  twelve  vessels 
were  wrecked  during  the  month  of  May. 
In  the  month  of  January  the  number  was 
265 ;  in  1^'ebruary,  174 ;  in  March,  145 ; 
and  in  April,  157 ;  making  a  total  in  the 
past  five  months  of  853  vessels. — Bra,  1856. 

1429.  The  Yeomanry  and  Volunteer  force 
in  Great  Britain  were  swelled  to  379,943 
men  in  December,  1803,  in  consequence  of 
the  preparations  made  by  France  to  invade 
YiW^AXi^.— Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 


1430.  The  Son  of  the  first  Napo- 
leon died  in  the  Palace  of  Schonbrunn,  in  | 
July,  Y^Z%— Lloyd's  Neios,  1856. 

1431.  An  apprentice  can  be  claimed  i 
from  the  regiment  if  he  was  bound  for  \ 
seven  years  after  his  attaining  fourteen  -i 
yeai's.  If  he  was  fifteen  years  old  when  ! 
apprenticed,  or  was  bound  for  six  years  and 

a  half,  he  cannot  be  claimed.  —  Weekly  \ 

Dispatch,  1856.  \ 

1432.  Popularly  a  regiment  is  said  j 
to  consist  of  1,000  men,  but  at  present  the  \ 
actual  strength  of  an  infantry  regiment  is  \ 
a  battalion  of  1,137  men  of  all  ranks. —  i 
Era,  1856.  i 

1433.  Income  in  Jersey. — £50  a  year  > 
in  Jersey  would  be  only  equal  to  £50  in  1 
England;  but  £500  in  Jersey  would  be  i 
equal  to  £1,000  expended  in  London. —  i 
Weekly  Dispatch,  1856.  i 

1434.  The  piece  in  which  Yates  imi-  ] 
tated  Mathews,  and  Mathews  imitated  ' 
Yates,  was  called  the  King  of  the  Alps.  ! 
It  was  produced  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre  in  : 
January,  1831.— 1856.  \ 

1435.  The  party  not  being  a  Licen-  \, 
tiate  of  the  x^Lpothecaries'  Company,  is  not  | 
entitled  to  recover  for  the  medicines  sup-  ; 
plied,  unless  he  were  in  practice  prior  to 
August,  1815. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856.  ; 

1436.  Daniel  Lambert  weighed  8391b,  : 
or  52sfc.  111b.— ^m,  1856.  ; 

1437.  A  PERSON  who  insures  a  house  | 
value  £1,000  for  £500  will  be  paid  £400,  i 
if  his  premises  should  ])e  damaged  to  the  i 
extent  of             Weekly  Dispatch,  1856.  < 

1438.  A  man  may  be  fairly  out  by  , 
his   "  arm  before  wicket.*^     It  is  surely  I 
enough  to  be  allowed  to  save  your  wicket 
with  gloves  and  hands,  without  allowing  ; 
arms. — JSra,  1856.  i 

1439.  The  very  popular  Melodrama  . 
of  "Black  Eyed  Susan"  was  written  by  j 
Mr.  Douglas  Jerrold.    Cruy,  the  author  of  ' 
the  "Beggar's  Opera,"  wrote  the  ballad. 
—  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1440.  Soothsayer,  the  grandshire  of  ; 
Cobweb  (Selim  blood),  had  a  club  foot,  and  j 
a  slight  construction  of  one  of  the  front  ' 
feet  may  be  traced  in  severjil  of  the  descen- 
dants of  Bay  Middleton.— ^m,  1856. 

1441.  A  CHILD  born  of  foreign  parents 
in  London  is  an  alien. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  i 
1856.  , 

1442.  The  St.  Leqer  course  ia 
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one  mile,  six  furlongs,  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  yards. — Eray  1856. 

1143.  The  MAREiAaE  of  the  father  and 
mother  of  the  child  subsequently  to  its  birth 
will  not  legitimise  the  child. —  WeeMy  JDis- 
patch,  1856. 

liil.  MADAiiE  Pasta  performed  in  ope- 
ras at  her  Majesty's  Theatre  as  late  as  1833. 
— Era,  1856. 

1445.  You  AEE  BOUND  TO  PAY  for  the 
support  of  the  child  under  the  order  of 
afliliation,  imtil  it  attains  the  age  of  11,  or 
the  marriage  of  the  mother. —  WeeMy  Dis- 
patch, 1856. 

1446.  The  Maequis  oe  Rockingham 
won  the  first  St.  Leger. — Era,  1856. 

1417.  The  deposit  of  the  title  deeds  with 
a  letter  or  other  memorandum  of  the  object 
for  which  they  are  so  deposited,  will  operate 
as  a  sufficient  equitable  mortage  to  secure 
money  lent  in  the  event  of  the  bankruptcy 
or  insolvency  of  theborrower. —  WeeJdy  Dis- 
patch, 1856. 

14  i8.  Voltiguee  was  ridden  by  Flatman 
in  the  celebrated  Dutchman  match.— jE/ra^ 
1856. 

1449.  Clipping  or  otherwise  defacing 
the  coin  of  the  realm  is  an  indictable  offence, 
for  which  the  offender  may  be  committed  to 
the  House  of  Correction. —  Weekly  Dis- 
patch, 1856. 

1450.  The  teaely  consumttion  of  hop 
is  understood  to  exceed  by  two  sevenths  of 
the  whole  of  the  home  consumption  of 
tobacco. — Era,  1856. 

1451.  HuNTON,  a  Quaker,  was  hanged  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  for  forgery,  on  the  12th  of 
December,  1828.  Two  other  criminals 
were  executed  at  the  same  time. —  Weekly 
Dispatch,  1856. 

1452.  Peince  Hoaee,  the  dramatic 
tvriter,  died  at  Brighton  in  December,  1834. 
He  was  then  in  his  eightieth  year. — Era, 
1856. 

1453.  All  the  inpeeioe  places  about 
the  House  of  Commons  are  in  the  gift  of  the 
Speaker. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1454.  Me.  Keogh,  at  the  wish  of  the 
Inland  Revenue  Commissioners,  at  Somerset 
House,  decided  in  1854  that  the  owner  of  a 
steeple-chase  horse  was  not  liable  to  be  as- 
sessed for  race-horse  duty.  It  was  in  reply 
to  a  "  case"  put  from  Grantham. — Era, 
1856. 

1455.  Daniel  Good   was  executed  at 


Newgate,  May  23,  Weekly  Dispatch, 

1856. 

1456.  West  Austealian  is  the  only 
animal  that  ever  -won  the  three  events.  Two 
Thousand  Guineas,  Derby,  and  Leger. — Era, 
1856. 

1457.  The  woed  "  choir  "  is  pronounced 
"  quire,"  and  by  old  writers  is  frequently 
spelt  so. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1458.  BuEGUNDY  (by  Ishmael,  dam  by 
Irish  Drone)  was  foaled  in  1843 ;  and  the 
price  asserted  to  be  given  for  him  by  the 
Russians  is  said  to  be  1,000  guineas. — Era, 
1856. 

1459.  The  Route  eeom  London-  by 
Dover  Calais  and  Frankfort  to  Vienna  is 
1,062;  to  Berlin  is  844  miles;  to  St. 
Petersburg  by  Berlin,  1,961. —  Weekly  Dis- 
patch, 1856. 

1160.  Miss  Nightingale,  with  the 
band  of  nurses  for  Scutari,  embarked  at 
Marseilles  for  Constantinople,  27th  of 
October,  \SU^,—Era,  1856. 

1461.  An  ofeee  to  sell  an  article 
does  not  divest  the  owner  of  his  property, 
and  as  long  as  it  is  his  property  he  may 
keep  it.  If  a  person  bargains  and  contracts 
to  sell,  he  can  be  compelled  to  deliver;  but 
there  must  be  two  persons  at  the  least  of 
the  same  mind  to  make  a  contracts,  one 
must  agree  to  sell  to  the  other  and  the 
other  to  buy. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1462.  ViEAGO,  at  three  years  old,  won 
£10,070 ;  her  owner  netting  in  that  year 
(1854)  £17,594  by  his  whole  stud.— -E^rtf, 
1856. 

1463.  The  Act  which  limits  the 
peeiod  for  the  recovery  of  land  or  rent  to 
20  years,  is  the  3rd  and  4th  Wil- 
liam IV.,  cap.  27.  Any  country  bookseller 
can  obtain  it  through  his  London  agent.  It 
is  a  short  Act,  and  would  cost  probably  3d. 
or  QiX. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1464.  Olivee  Ceomwell,  the  Dictator, 
had  a  large  stud  of  race-horses  inclusive  of 
the  best  blood  then  obtainable. — Era,  1856. 

1465.  Me.  C.  Phillips,  the  present 
Commissioner  of  the  Insolvent  Debtors' 
Court  defended  Courvoisier. —  Weekly  Dis- 
patch, 1856. 

1466.  If  a  caed  is  exposed  in  cutting,  a 
fresh  cut  is  required. — Era,  1856. 

1467.  As  THE  eathee  voluntarily  contri- 
buted to  the  support  of  the  child  before  it 
was  12  months  old,  this  is  such  an  acknow- 
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iedgment  of  paternity  that  the  magistrate 
can  at  any  time  afterwards  compel  the 
father  to  pay  2s.  6d  a  week  till  the  child 
is  16  years  old. —  WeeTcly  Dispatch^  1856. 

1468.  Oeigin  of  Fashiojs-. — The  follow- 
ing items  relating  to  fashion  have  fallen 
under  my  notice  while  looking  over  a 
volume  of  the  Hull  Advertiser  : — 

"Hair  Powder— London,  and  the  circum- 
jacent comities  of  Middlesex,  Surrey,  and  Kent, 
have  already  produced  for  hair-powder  licences, 
no  less  than  £100,000  one-half  the  sum  at  which 
the  aggregate  of  the  tax  throughout  Great  Bri- 
tain was  estimated.  The  number  of  hair- 
powder  certificates  granted  in  this  town  (Hull) 
is  nearly  one  thousand.— July  11, 1705." 

"Straw  Bonnets— The  prologue  of  Rey- 
nold's new  comedy  of  "  Speculation,"  which  has 
been  very  favourably  received  in  London,  con- 
tains some  very  humourous  allusions  to  the 
straw  ornaments  at  present  worn  by  the  ladies  : 
" '  Of  threatn'd  famine  who  shall  now  complain. 

When  every  female  fore-head  teems  with  grain  ? 

When  men  of  active  lives 

To  fill  their  granaries  need  but  thresh  their 
wives.' " 

Nor  are  tho  matrons  alone  prolific  : 
" '  Old  maids  and  young,  all,  all  are  in  the  straw/ 
"  Nov.  21, 1795." 
"Eeathers:  the  Height  of  I^'ashion.— 
Lady  Caroline  Campbell  displayed  in  Hyde-park 
the  other  day,  a  feather  four  feet  higher  than  her 
ponnet.— January  2, 1796."— K.  P.  D.  E. 
— Notes  and  Queries,  1856. 

1469.  Eliza  Dayis,  the  barmaid,  was 
murdered  May  9,  1837.  Mr.  Westwood, 
the  watchmaker,  was  murdered  some  time 
afterwards. —  WeeJcly  Dispatch^  1856. 

1470.  To  Crystallize  Flowers. — The 
experiment  is  simple,  and  can  be  tried  with- 
out difficulty.  Dissolve  eighteen  ounces  of 
pure  alum  in  a  quart  of  soft  spring  water 
(observing  the  same  proportion  for  a 
greater  or  less  quantity),  by  boiling  it  gently 
in  a  close  tin  vessel,  over  a  moderate  fire, 
keeping  it  stirred  with  a  wooden  spatula 
until  the  solution  is  complete.  When  the 
liquor  is  almost  cold,  suspend  the  subject 
to  be  crystallized,  by  means  of  a  small 
thread  or  twine,  from  a  lath  or  small  stick 
laid  horizontally  across  the  aperture  of  a 
deep  glass  or  earthen  jar,  as  being  best 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  into  which  the 
solution  must  be  poured.  The  respective 
articles  should  remain  in  the  solution 
twenty-four  hours ;  when  they  arc  taken 
out  they  are  to  be  carefully  suspended  in 
the  shade  until  they  are  perfectly  dry. 
When  the  subjects  to  be  crystallized  ore 
put  into  the  solution  while  it  is  quite  cold, 


the  crystals  are  apt  to  be  formed  too  large  ; 

on  the  other  hand,  should  it  be  too  hot,  .' 

the  crystals  will  be  small  in  proportion.  1 
The  best  temperature  is  about  95  degrees 

of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.    Among  ve-  . 

getable  specimens  that  may  be  operated  on  1 

are  the  moss-rose  of  the  gardens,  ears  of  ] 

corn,  especially  millet-seed,  and  the  bearded  j 

wheat,  berries  of  the  holly,  fruit  of  the  slow-  ' 

bush,  the  hyacinth,  pink,  furze-blossoms,  ! 

ranunculus,   garden  -  daisy,   and   a   great  i 

variety  of  others;  in  fact,  there  are  few  i 

subjects  in  the  vegetable  world  that  are  not  ' 
eligible  to  this  mode  of  preservation.  The 

fitness  of  the  solution  for  the  purpose  may  \ 
be  ascertained  by  putting  a  drop  of  it  on  a 

slip  of  glass,  and  seeing  if  it  crystallizes  as  \ 

it  cools  :  if  so,  the  solution  is  sufficiently  \ 

strong.  Then  twist  round  a  sprig  of  plant,  ^ 
a  cinder,  a  wire  ornament  of  any  kind,  some 

cotton,  or  still  better,  some  worsted.    After  \ 

being  immersed  as  already  directed,  the  « 
surface  of  the  whole  will  be  found  covered 

with  beautiful  crystallizations.  —  Home  : 
Companiony  1854. 

1471.  Any  or  the  scheduled  ceedi-  j 
TORS  may  at  any  time  apply  to  the  Insol- 
vent Debtors'  Court,  and  make  the  debtor's 
property  available  for  the  payment  of  the  i 
old  dobt^.—  WeeUy  Dispatch,  1856.  \ 

1472.  Kayal  Assistant- Surgeons. —  ; 
The  outfit  of  an  assistant-surgeon,  including  ' 
his  instruments,  costs  about  £150.    It  can 
be  procured  from  £90  to  £100,  but  addi-  ' 
tions  require  to  be  made  afterwards.  Unless 
appointed  as  a  permanent  assistant  at  one  of  i 
the  naval  hospitals,  there  is  no  limited  time 
as  to  their  stay  in  the  navy ;  but  all  as- 
sistant-surgeons are  required  to  serve  for  a  ; 
probationary  period  of  one  year,  during  ' 
which  time  they  are  termed  acting  assist-  i 
ants,  and  do  not  hold  a  commission  ;  at  the 
expiration  of  that  term,  if  their  certificates  I 
are  satisfactory,  the  admiralty   grants  a  >J 
commission.    The  pay  is  7s.  per  diem  on  \ 
entry,  which  is  increased  to  7s.  6d.  per  diem  i 
after  three  years'  service,  and  93.  per  diem  ' 
after  ten  years'  servitude.    The  last  is  the  1 
maximum  pay,  and  .at  the  present  time  is  ; 
subject  to  deduction  for  income-tax  to  the 
amount  of  £4  1 5s.  9id.  per  annum. — Home  \ 
Companion,  1854.  '\ 

1473.  You  ARE  liable  to  pay  for  the  : 
support  of  the  child,  under  the  order  of  ; 
alhliation  until  it  attains  the  age  of  sixteen. 
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or  the  marriage  of  the  mother. —  WeeJcli/ 
Dispatch,  1856. 

1474.  The  East  India  Company. — 
The  East  India  Company  is  as  old  as  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  But  it  was  not 
until  the  time  of  James  I.  that  it  began  to 
prosecute  its  trade  with  any  vigour.  Even 
after  it  had  become  extensively  engaged  in 
commerce,  more  than  a  century  elapsed 
before  it  became  territorially  aggressive.  It 
was  not,  indeed,  until  1757  that  the  career 
of  conquest  began,  which  continued  almost 
uninterruptedly  since,  has  led  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  present  enormous  territory 
now  held  by  the  company.  A  hundred 
years  ago  the  British  possessions  in  the  East 
Indies  did  not  reach  five  thousand  square 
miles.  They  now  fall  little  short  of  six 
hundred  thousand,  containing  a  population 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions.  In 
addition,  an  area  of  seven  hundred  thousand 
miles,  not  yet  definitely  annexed  as  British 
territory,  is  virtually  governed  by  the  com- 
pany through  puppet  native  princes,  who 
are  allowed  to  call  themselves  allies. — Home 
Comjpanion,  1854. 

1475.  The  decision  of  the  Irish 
Court,  by  which  the  late  Daniel  O'Connell 
was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  £2  000  and  be 
imprisoned  for  one  year,  was  reversed  by 
the  House  of  Ijords. —  Weekly  Dispatch, 
1856. 

1476.  Length  of  a  Mile.  —  The  mile 
varies  in  length  in  different  countries.  For 
example  :  the  English  mile  is  1,760  yards  ; 
the  Russian,  1,100;  the  Italian,  1,467;  the 
Irish  and  Scotch,  2,200 ;  the  Polish,  4,400  ; 
the  Spanish,  5,028 ;  tlie  German,  5,866  ; 
the  Swedish  and  Danish,  7,233 ;  and  the 
Hungarian,  8,830.  The  French  measure 
by  the  mean  leagu?,  which  is  3,666  yards. 
— Home  Companion,  1854. 

1477.  Every  set  op  dice  which  shall 
be  made  for  sale  or  use  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  still  liable  to  a  stamp-duty  of 
£1,  and  the  makers  must  take  out  an  an- 
nual 5s.  license. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1478.  An  ensign's  commission  in  the 
regiment  of  the  line  costs  £150;  and  in  the 
Foot  Guards,  £1,200 ;  a  cornet  in  the  Dra- 
goons costs  £840;  in  the  Horse  Guards, 
£1,200;  and  in  the  Life  Guards,  £1,260. 
]f  our  correspondent  is  ambitious  of  farther 
promotion,  lie  will  have  to  pay  what  is 
technically  called  the  difference.    Hence,  an 


ensign  of  the  line,  whose  commission  has  cost 
£450,  must  pay  for  a  lieutenancy  the  dif- 
ference between  that  sum  and  £700,  viz., 
£250  ;  and  a  lieutenant,  when  purchasing  a 
captaincy,  would  have  to  pay  £1,000  as  the 
difference,  and  so  on. — Home  Companion, 
1854. 

1479.  Bishop  and  Williams,  for  the 
murder  of  an  Italian  boy,  were  hanged  at 
Newgate,  on  the  5th  of  December,  1831. — 
Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1480.  Origin  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany.— Two  hundred  and  fifty -three  years 
ago,  some  traders  in  London  united  together 
to  raise  a  capital  of  £30,000,  wherewith  to 
trade  to  the  East  Indies.  They  obtained  a 
charter,  under  which  the  management  of 
their  affairs  was  entrusted  to  a  committee 
of  twenty-four  of  their  members,  chosen  by 
themselves.  In  1624,  authority  was  given 
to  the  Company  by  the  King  to  punish  its 
servants  abroad,  either  by  civil  or  military 
law.  In  1661  a  new  charter  was  granted, 
by  which  the  Company  was  allowed  to  make 
peace  or  war  with  or  against  any  people  or 
princes,  not  Christians,  and  to  seize  all 
unlicensed  persons,  and  send  them  to  Eng- 
land. Other  parties  attempted  to  get  into 
the  trade  by  bribing  the  various  Governments 
of  the  day  ;  and  at  one  time,  when  the  old 
Company  offered  to  loan  to  the  Government 
£700,000  at  four  per  cent,  their  rivals 
offered  £2,000,000  at  eight  per  cent.  In 
1708  the  rival  companies  united,  and  by 
a  loan  of  £1,200,000  to  tlie  Government, 
without  interest,  purchased  further  privi- 
leges, which  have  been  the  basis  of  their 
subsequent  charters.  In  1784  a  new  feature 
was  introduced  into  the  system,  that  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  by  which,  in  effect,  the 
political  power  (thougli  under  the  name  of 
the  Government)  was  vested  in  the  directors. 
In  1813  the  trade  to  India  was  thrown  open, 
and  in  1833  the  trade  to  China  was  not  only 
made  free,  but  the  Company  was  precluded 
from  commercial  operations;  and  thus  w-e 
find  that  the  functions  for  which  it  was 
originally  organised  ceased  altogether,  and 
by  a  combination  of  circumstances  it  had 
gradually  assumed  others  of  a  most  anoma- 
lous description ;  when,  in  1853,  a  commit- 
tee of  twenty- four  private  gentlemen  were 
absolute  sovereigns  of  100  millions  of  people. 
— Home  Companion,  1854. 

1481.  If  the  v^ife  remove  the  chil- 
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dren  with  her  as  threatened,  the  husband's 
only  legal  remedy  for  their  recovery  is  by 
writ  of  Habeas  Corjpus,  for  which  purpose 
application  should  be  made  to  one  of  the 
Superior  Courts,  or  a  Judge  at  chambers. — 
Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1482.  EvEEY  OFEICER  who  has  actually 
served  twenty-two  years,  or  upwards,  in 
India,  is  permitted  to  retire  from  the  service 
with  the  following  pay  : — A  captain,  £300  ; 
commander,  £290 ;  lieutenant,  £190 ;  pur- 
ser, £190. — Home  Companion,  1854. 

1483.  FouEPENNY  PIECES  were  first  issued 
in  lS^2.—  WeeMy  Dispatch,  1856. 

1484.  Oegans. — The  first  invention  of 
the  organ  has  been  ascribed  to  Ctesibius,  of 
Alexandria,  who  lived  B.  c.  150.  But  the 
period  when  this  instrument  was  introduced 
into  the  churches  of  Western  Europe  is 
rather  uncertain.  Pope  Vitalian  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  first  to  adopt  it  about  the 
year  670 ;  but  the  earliest  account  to  be 
relied  on,  of  the  introduction  of  the  organ 
into  the  western  world  is,  that  about  the 
year  755  the  Greek  emperor  Copronymus 
sent  one  as  a  present  to  Pepin,  king  of 
France.  In  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  how- 
ever, organs  became  common  in  Europe. 
That  prince  had  one  built  at  Aix  -la-Chapelle, 
in  1812,  on  a  Greek  model,  which  the 
learned  Benedictine,  Bedos  de  Celles,  in  his 
excellent  work  on  the  "  Art  of  constructing 
Organs,  1766,"  considers  to  have  been  the 
first  that  was  furnished  with  bellows,  with- 
out the  use  of  water.  Before  the  tenth 
century,  organs  became  common  in  England, 
and  exceeded,  both  in  size  and  compass, 
those  of  the  Continent.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  half  notes  were  introduced  at  Venice, 
and  also  pedals,  or  foot-keys,  which  were 
invented  by  Bernhard,  a  German,  to  whose 
countrymen  we  owe  many  of  the  improve- 
ments of  the  instrument  existing  at  the 
present  day. — Home  Companion,  1854. 

1485.  A  Judge  at  Chambees  would 
have  power  to  accept  bail  under  the  coro- 
ner's commitment,  without  reference  to  any 
previous  application  for  that  purpose.  — 
WeeTclif  Dispatch,  1856. 

1486.  Oeigin  oe  the  itame  oe  Tuen- 
BULL. — The  first  of  the  name  with  us  is  said 
to  have  been  a  strong  man  of  the  name  of 
Ruel,  who  twrned  a  wild  hull  ])y  the  head 
which  violently  ran  against  King  Robert 
Bruce  in  Stirling  Park,  for  which  he  ob- 


tained from  that  king  the  lands  of  Bedrule, 
and  the  name  of  Turnhidl.  Edward  Howe, 
in  his  History  of  En^^Jand,  mentions  this 
man  in  the  minority  of  King  David  Bruce, 
at  the  battle  of  Halidon  Hill.  His  words 
are — ''A  certain  stout  champion  of  great 
stature,  who,  for  a  feat  by  him  done,  was 
called  Turnhull,  advanced  before  the  Scots 
army,  and  a  great  mastifi"  dog  with  him,  and 
challenged  any  of  the  English  army  to  fight 
with  him  a  combat.  One  Sir  Robert  Venal, 
a  Norfolk  man,  by  the  King  of  England's 
leave,  took  him  up,  fought,  and  killed  him 
and  his  dog  too."  His  descendants  bore  a 
bull's  head  as  their  arms  (in  modern  times 
altered  to  three  bull's  heads),  in  allusion  to 
the  feat  from  which  the  name  originated. — 
Home  Companion,  1854. 

1487.  CouEVOisiEE,  for  the  murder  of 
Lord  William  Russell,  was  hanged  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1840.— 
WeeJcly  Dispatch,  1856 

1488.  The  oeigin  oe  the  teem  Mirs- 
SULMAN-  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
Arabic  word  musalam,  meaning  preserved. 
According  to  Martinius,  the  Mahommetans, 
establishing  their  religion  by  fire  and  sword, 
massacred  all  those  who  would  not  embrace 
it,  and  granted  life  to  all  that  did,  calling 
them  Mussulmans,  or  persons  snatched  out 
of  danger,  whence  the  word,  in  course  of 
time,  became  the  distinguishing  title  of  all 
of  that  sect  who'  have  affixed  to  it  the  sig- 
nification of  True  Believer.  The  word  Bos- 
phorus,  or,  as  it  should  be,  Bosporus,  is 
Greek,  signifying  a  narrow  sea,  which  it  is 
supposed  a  bullock  may  swim  over.  Wh^^ 
it  was  first  applied  to  the  Strait  of  Constan- 
tinople is  not  well  known.  It  is  said  that 
the  Phrygians,  desirous  of  passing  the 
Thracian  Strait,  built  a  vessel  on  whose 
prow  was  the  figure  of  a  bullock.  Accord- 
ing to  m;ythological  tradition,  it  derives  its 
name  from  the  passage  of  lo  over  one  of  the 
straits,  so  called  when  she  was  turned  into  a 
cow.  The  Bosporus,  as  thus  explained, 
literally  signifies  "  the  passage  of  the  cow/' 
— Home  Companion,  1854. 

1489.  The  beokees  who  make  contracts 
for  passages  to  Australia  or  America  are 
now  obliged  to  find  securities  in  £1,000  for 
their  good  behaviour. —  Weekly  Dispatch, 
1856. 

1490.  BuEiAL  Acts  —  Inteamfeal 
Inteement — Peohibition. —  Cases  some- 
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times  occur  when  individuals  have  left  di- 
rections for  their  bodies  to  be  interred  with- 
in the  walls  of  their  parish  church.  Do  the 
recent  burial  acts  absolutely  prohibit  such 
interments  throughout  England;  or  does 
the  rule  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  still  permit 
them,  as  hitherto,  under  special  and  except- 
tional  circumstances  ? — H. 

1491.  Ansiver. — The  burial  acts  absolutely 
prohibit  burials  in  those  places  in  which  they 
are  prohibited  by  order  in  council  (15  &  16 
Vict.  c.  85.  ss.  2,  4),  subject,  however,  to 
this  proviso  (see  section  6),  that  where  by 
faculty,  usage,  or  otherwise,  there  was  at  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  the  act  any  right  of 
interment  in  or  under  any  church  or  chapel, 
&c.,  or  in  any  vault  of  such  church  or  chapel, 
or  of  any  "^churchyard  or  burial -gi'ound 
affected  by  such  order,  and  where  any  exclu- 
sive right  of  interment  in  any  such  burial- 
ground  has  been  purchased  or  acquired  be- 
fore the  passing  of  the  act,  one  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's principal  secretaries  of  state,  on  be- 
ing satisfied  that  the  exercise  of  such  right 
will  not  be  injurious  to  health,  may  grant  a 
license  for  the  exercise  of  the  right  during 
such  time,  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as 
he  may  think  fit. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1856. 

1492.  Oeigin  of  TnE  woed  Bawbee. 
— Bawbee  took  its  rise  from  a  copper  coined 
after  the  death  of  James  the  Fourth  of 
Scotland.  He,  with  many  of  the  nobility, 
was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Flodden -field, 
.lames  left  a  son  of  a  year  old,  his  heir. 
The  effigy  of  the  infant  king  .was  struck, 
about  the  year  1514,  upon  a  coin  of  the 
value  of  a  halfpenny.  Because  he  was  so 
very  young,  this  piece  of  money  was  called 
the  baby,  or  batches. — Home  Companion, 
1854. 

1493.  Golden- SQUAEE  is  about  45  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Thames. —  WeeJcly 
Dispatch,  1856. 

1494.  Beeehottses  —  Sundays  —  Peo- 

HIBITED  HOUES — SaLE    OF  GiNGEE-BEEE. 

— A.  B.,  a  beerhouse-keeper  and  market 
gardener,  is  in  the  habit  of  having  people 
in  his  garden  (which  forms  part  of  his  pre- 
mises in  respect  of  which  he  is  licensed  to 
sell  beer),  on  Sundays  during  the  hours 
when  beerhouses  are  prohibited  from  being 
open.  The  persons  are  supposed  to  partake 
of  ginger-beer  and  fruit.  Your  opinion  is 
requested  whether  A.  B.  is  liable  to  any 
penalty  for  his  proceedings  ? — C. 


1495.  Answer.  If  it  can  be  proved  that 
A.  B.  sells  ginger-beer  during  the  prohibited 
hours,  we  consider  that  he  is  liable  to  the 
penalty  under  the  11  and  12  Vict.  c.  49, 
and  18  and  19  Vict.  c.  118.  Ginger-beer, 
as  we  apprehend,  must  be  treated  as  a  "  fer- 
mented liquor,'^  within  the  meaning  of  those 
acts,  and  if  it  be  so,  the  sale  of  it  is  pro- 
hibited quite  as  strictly  as  that  of  "  beer  " 
of  the  ordinary  description. — Justice  of  the 
Peace,  1856. 

1496.  The  Width  of  the  Caeriage- 
WAY  OF  London-bridge  is  36  feet ;  that 
of  each  of  the  foot-paths  is  9  feet ;  that, 
measured  from  outside  to  outside  of  the 
parapets,  is  56  feet.  The  total  length  of 
the  water-way  is  692  feet,  including  the 
abutments  and  piers ;  the  bridge  is  928  feet 
long.  The  total  height  of  the  carriage-way 
in  the  centre,  above  the  low  water-line,  is 
55  feet. — Home  Companion,  1854. 

1497.  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  was  built 
in  40  years. —  WeeJcly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1498.  Windows — opening— old  wall. 
— Has  a  person  having  an  out-building,  the 
back  wall  of  which  forms  a  fence  to  an- 
other person's  garden,  any  right  to  open  a 
window  looking  into  this  garden,  in  the 
said  back  wall,  there  never  having  been  any 
window  or  opening  there  before,  and  the 
building  itself  being  of  long  standing  ? — 
A  Subsceiber. 

1499.  Answer.  The  owner  of  the  build- 
ing has  a  right  to  open  out  the  window  if 
he  thinks  fit.  But  the  occupier  of  the 
garden  has  an  equal  right  to  build  a  wall  in 
front  of  it,  if  he  chooses. — Justice  of  tlie 
Peace,  1856. 

1500.  The  longest  lawsuit  which 'ever 
took  place  in  England,  or,  indeed,  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  arose  in  a  litigated  ques- 
tion respecting  certain  possessions  near 
Wotton-under-Edge,  in  the  county  of  Glou- 
cester, between  the  heirs  of  Thomas  Talbot, 
Viscount  Lisle,  on  the  one  part,  and  the 
heirs  of  Lord  Berkeley  on  the  other.  The 
suit  was  instituted  towards  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.,  and  was  still  pending 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  at  which  time  a 
compromise  took  place  between  the  parties 
— thus  embracing  a  period  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years ! — Home  Companion, 
1854. 

1501.  Assault  —  Evidence  —  Co-de- 
fendant.— Where  four  persons  are  charged 
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in  one  information  with  an  assault  or  any 
other  case,  is  it  competent  for  their  attorney 
to  call  two  of  those  defendants  as  witnesses 
on  behalf  of  the  other  two  ?  The  informa- 
tion has  not  been  objected  to  on  account  of 
its  embodying  all  the  defendants,  and  no 
adjudication  has  taken  place.  I  shall  feel 
obliged  if  you  will  answer  the  foregoing, 
and  state  a  case. — A  Subscriber. 

1502.  Ansiver.  We  apprehend  that  the 
attorney  may  call  the  two  co-defendants  as 
witnesses.  The  14  and  15  Vict.  c.  99,  s.  2, 
makes  all  parties  to  the  proceeding  compe- 
tent and  compellable  to  give  evidence,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  the  qualification  contained 
in  the  3rd  section,  viz.,  that  they  shall  not 
be  competent  or  compellable  to  give  evi- 
dence for  or  against  themselves.  In  the 
present  instance,  however,  their  evidence  is 
not  required  for  themselves,  but  for  other 
parties  named  in  the  information.  Ifc  is 
consequently  within  the  meaning  of  the 
2nd  section,  and  not  being  within  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  3rd  section,  is  receivable  like 
the  evidence  of  any  other  witnesses. — Jus- 
tice of  the  Feace,  1856. 

1503.  Origin  op  PLACiNa  a  Wisp  op 
Straw  in  TnoROuaHPARES. — A  wisp  of 
straw,  or  hayband,  was  formerly  used  to 
command  silence  when  scolds  were  punished. 
Shakspere  alludes  to  this  in  the  third  part 
of  Henry  VI. : — "  Oh,  for  a  wisp  of  straw 
to  stop  this  callot's  mouth."  It  is  now 
placed  in  thoroughfares,  such  as  the  arches 
of  bridges,  bars,  &c.,  to  denote  that  all  traffic 
is  suspended.  It  is  therefore  the  emblem 
of  a  "silent  highway." — Home  Companion, 
1854. 

1504.  Seeyants — Wages  —  Set-opp — 
Debt. — A.  meets  B.  in  the  street  and  lends 
him  at  his  request  10s.  B.  afterwards 
enters  into  A.'s  service  and  earns  wages. 
Can  A.  deduct  the  10s.  from  the  wages ; 
there  was  no  agreement  that  he  should  do 
so  either  before  or  after  B.  entered  into  the 
service  ? — A  Subscriber. 

1505.  Answer.  AVe  know  no  reason  why 
A.  should  not  deduct  the  10s.  from  B's 
wages.  It  is  a  debt  from  B.  to  A.,  and 
therefore  might  be  set-off  in  any  action  for 
wages,  and  consequently  may  be  equally 
sot-off  against  a  claim  for  wages. — Judice 
of  the  Peace,  1856. 

1506.  To.  OBTAIN  AN  ADMISSION  to  the 

Charter-house  school  you  must  make  appli- 


cation to  the  patrons.  The  names  of  the 
noblemen  will  be  found  in  the  Court  Ca- 
lendar. The  exhibitions  of  the  Charter- 
house are  from  £80  to  £100  per  annum 
to  any  college  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. — 
Home  Coynpanion,  1854. 

1507.  Church-rate— Form—Validity 
—Proceedings.— Will  you  oblige  me  by 
your  opinion  on  the  following  case  : — E.  C, 
of  the  parish  of  H.,  was  summoned  by  J.  B., 
one  of  the  churchwardens  of  the  said  parish, 
for  non-payment  of  a  church-rate,  to  which 
he  duly  appeared,  and  upon  the  hearing  of 
the  complaint  the  churchwarden  put  in  and 
duly  proved  the  following  notice  convening 
the  vestry  meeting  : — 

"  Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  a  vestry  meet- 
ing will  be  holden  on  the  8th  day  of  February. 
1856,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  precisely, 
at  the  school  in  the  parish  of  H.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  rate  or  assessment  for  the 
repairs  of  the  church  of  the  said  parish  for  the 
present  year,  and  such  other  expenses  as  are  by 
law  chargeable  on  the  church-rate.  Dated  this 
25th  day  of  January,  1856. 

T     T>  -\ 

rp'       J  Churchwardens." 

He  then  put  in  and  proved  the  resolution 
of  the  meeting  held  in  pursuance  of  such 
notice,  a  copy  of  which  follows  : — 
"  Meeting  held  February  8th. 
Notice  having  been  duly  given  that  a  meeting 
would  be  held  this  day  in  the  accustomed  place 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  rate  or  assessment 
for  the  repairs  of  the  church  for  the  present 
yenr,  and  such  other  expenses  as  are  by  law 
chargeable  on  the  church-rate. 
Resolved  that  a  rate  of  Hd.  be  collected. 

(Signed)      J.  R. 

(J.  C. 
S.  D. 
T.  W. 
J.  B." 

After  having  done  this,  he  produced  a 
rate  in  the  form  following  : — 

"  A  church-rate  made  and  levied  for  the  ne- 
cessary repairs  of  the  parish  church  of  H.  in  the 
county  of  L.,  and  for  the  other  necessary  pur- 
poses relating  to  the  improvement  of  the  said 
church  at  l^d.  in  the  pound,  pursuant  to  a  re- 
solution by  the  ratepayers  of  the  parish  of  H.  in 
the  county  of  L.,  at  a  vestry  meeting  held  the 
8th  day  of  February,  1856,  duly  convened  by  us, 
the  churchwardens  of  the  said  parish  of  H. 
Dated  the  2nd  day  of  June,  1856. 

T  W  1  Churchwardens. 
£  s.  d.  s.  d. 

1.  E.  C. ...  03  17   3  buildings  and  land...  11  9* 

2.  11.  E. ...   8  19   0  land   1  li 

3.  T.  J.  ...148   2  11  buildings  and  land...  18  (5 

4.  W.J... .116  14  4  buildings  and  laud...  14  7" 
and  he  then  proved  that  E.  C.  was  rated 
in  such,  rate  in  the  sum  of  lis.  9d.  in  re- 
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spect  of  property  occupied  by  him  in  the 
s.iid  parish,  and  also  that  a  demand  for  pay- 
ment had  been  made  by  him  upon  the  said 
E.  C.  who  had  refused  payment,  and  that 
he  (complainant)  had  acted  and  was  acting 
with  the  concurrence  of  his  fellow- church- 
warden. He  also  proved  that  he  and  one 
T.  W.  were  churchwardens  on  the  8th  day 
of  February,  when  the  vestry  meeting  was 
holden  atwhich  the  rate  was  carried,  andthat 
he  and  one  W.  D.  were  appointed  church- 
wardenson  the  25thMarch  last  for  the  follow- 
ing year.  On  cross-examination  he  admitted 
that  no  one  was  rated  in  respect  of  the  rent- 
charge  in  lieu  of  tithes,  amounting  to  about 
£400  annually.  He  also  admitted  that 
previous  to  the  vestry  meeting  at  which  the 
rate  was  carried,  but  during  his  year,  he 
had  expended  about  £8  as  churchwarden, 
in  paying  the  parish  clerk,  the  singers,  and 
for  sacrament  wine,  expenses  at  visitation, 
&c.,  &c.  Defendant's  attorney  then  made 
the  following  objections : — 

1.  That  the  rate  is  bad,  because  the  rent- 
charge  iu  lieu  of  tithes  (which  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  sequestrator)  ought  to  be  rated,  and  is 
not  rated.  ,  ,  4.1  p 

2.  That  the  rate  does  not  show  upon  tne  face 
of  it  by  whom  it  is  laid. 

3.  That  tli^  rate  is  bad,  because  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  laid  for  purposes  authorised  by 

^^4?  That  the  rate  is  bad,  because  it  is  retrospec- 
tive as  regards  the  sums  admitted  to  have  been 
expended  before  the  laying  of  the  rate. 

5.  That  the  other  churchwarden  has  not 
joined  in  laying  the  complaint. 
Your  opinion  is  requested — First.  Whe- 
ther those  objections  to  the  rate  having 
been  made,  the  magistrates  are  not  ousted 
of  jurisdiction?  (See  Dale  v.  Follard 
and  others,  16  X.  J.  B.  322,  Q.  B ;  Beg.  v. 
Collins  and  another,  21,  L.  J  B.  73,  M.C. 
Secondly.  Whether  the  rate  is  or  is 
not  good  upon  the  face  of  it  ?  Thirdly. 
Whether,  if  the  rate  is  good  upon 
the  face  of  it,  and  the  magistrates 
are  not  ousted  of  jurisdiction,  the  church- 
wardens for  the  past  year  or  the  church- 
wardens for  the  present  year  are  the 
proper  parties  to  institute  proceedings? 
Fourthly.  Whether  the  churchwardens 
for  the  past  year  ought  not  to  have  made 
out  the  rate  whilst  they  were  in  office,  and 
not  left  it  till  their  year  of  office  had  ex 
pired. — A  Stjbsceiber. 

1508.  Answer.—Virst.  The  magistrates, 
in  our  opinion,  are  clearly  ousted  of  juris 


diction  by  these  objections.    There  is  no 
reason  to  disbelieve  their  bond  fides  (for 
there  really  is  considerable  weight  in  some 
of  them,  and  therefore  there  can  be  no 
ground  for  disregarding  them,  nor  anything 
consequently  to  prevent  the  magistrates 
from  being  ousted  of  jurisdiction  by  the 
proviso  to  the  53  Geo.  3,  c.  127,  s.  7. 
Secondly.  We  are  disposed  to  think  that 
the  rate  must  be  considered  as  bad  upon 
its  face.    It  is  true  that  the  churchwardens 
may  draw  up  the  rate  by  themselves,  after 
the  vestry  have  passed  a  resolution  that 
the  rate  shall  be  made  (see  Scale  v.  Veley, 
5  Jur.  1017),  but  it  is  somewhat  question- 
able whether  it  must  not  even  then  either 
purport  to  be  made  by  the  churchwardens 
and  other  parishioners,  or  at  least  show  a 
resolution  of  the  vestry  enabling  the  church- 
wardens to  sign  the  rate  alone.    Be  that, 
however,  as  it  may,  there  is  a  variance 
between  the  resolution  and  the  rate,  which 
is  of  some   consequence;   for   while  the 
former  applies  to  the  repairs  of  the  church, 
and  "  such  other  necessary  expenses  as  are 
by  law  chargeiible  on  the  church-rate,''  the 
latter  only  applies  to  the  repairs  and  "  other 
necessary   purposes   relating  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  said  church,"  without 
saying  whether  they  are  or  are  not  by  law 
chargeable  on  the  church-rate.  Besides 
that,  T.  W.  was  not  in  office  at  all  on  the 
2nd  of  June,  if  his  successor,  W.  D.,  had 
then  made  the  usual  declaration  of  office. 
Thirdly.  The  churchwardens  for  the  pre- 
sent year  are  the  proper  parties  to  insti- 
tute the  proceedings,  provided  they  have 
made  the  proper    declaration  of  office. 
Fourthly.   The    churchwardens    for  the 
past  year,  in  our  opinion,  ought  to  have 
made  out  the  rate  whilst  they  were  in 
office.     They  would,  however,  remain  in 
office  until  their  successors  had  made  the 
usual  declaration  of  office,  and  consequently 
would  be  the  proper  parties  to  make  the 
rate,   before  that  declaration  was  made. 
There  is  some  question,  however,  whether 
even  then  the  delay  of  four  months  which 
intervened  between  the  date  of  the  resolu- 
tion and  the  making  of  the  rate  would  not 
make  the  whole  rate  bad. — Justice  of  the 
Peace,  1856. 

1509.  Apprentices  —  Dissolution  oi- 
Contract— CoMiNa  op  Age. — A.  at  seven- 
teen was  duly  bound  an  apprentice  to  B.,  a 
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shoemaker,  for  seven  years.  The  apprentice, 
on  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
did  not  elect  to  avoid  the  indenture,  but 
continued  to  serve  his  master  under  it  for 
ten  weeks  after  the  occurrence  of  that  event, 
and  then  absented  himself  altogether  with- 
out leave  or  notice.  No  premium  was  paid 
with  the  apprentice,  who,  as  well  as  his 
father,  executed  the  indenture,  and  the 
apprentice,  on  and  after  attaining  his  ma- 
jority, confirmed  the  indenture  by  continu- 
ing to  serve  under  it.  Is  he  not  now  liable 
to  the  same  penalties  for  breach  of  the  in- 
denture as  he  would  have  been  during  the 
minority  ?  And,  if  so,  w^ould  tLe  apprentice 
have  any  remedy  against  the  magistrates 
who  might  convict  and  send  him  to  prison, 
for  having  absented  himself  under  the  cir- 
cumstances above  stated. — C. 

1510.  Ansioer, — It  is  competent  to  the 
apprentice,  as  we  consider,  to  repudiate  the 
binding  at  any  time  after  he  has  come  of 
age,  even  though  he  may  have  served  under 
it  for  some  weeks  since  that  period.  He 
cannot,  however,  do  this  merely  as  an 
answer  to  a  charge  for  some  act  of  miscon- 
duct committed  since  he  came  of  age.  (See 
Ashcrofty.  Beriles,  6  T.  R.  645;  Gray 
V.  CooJcson,  16  JEast,  13;  Goode  v.  Har- 
rison,  ^  B.  Sf  A.  147.)  But  if  he  has  pre- 
viously stated  that  he  meant  to  avoid  the 
indenture,  so  that  the  master  had  warning 
of  his  intention,  and  then  goes  away  with- 
out leave  or  notice,  the  magistrates  would 
run  considerable  risk  of  an  action,  if  they 
were  to  commit  for  absenting  himself  under 
such  circumstances.  (See  I^xjparts  Gill,  7 
^astj  276. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1855. 

1511.  Justice  of  the  Peace — Bank- 
ruptcy— Fresh  Qualification. — Can  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  after  he  has  passed 
through  the  bankruptcy  court,  but  again 
acquired  sufficient  property  to  give  him  the 
qualification,  legally  act  as  a  magistrate  ? 
— A  Subscriber. 

1512.  Answer.  —  Bankruptcy  neither 
supersedes  the  commission  under  which  a 
justice  is  appointed  nor  operates  as  a 
statutable  disqualification  for  his  acting, 
excepting  in  so  far  as  it  affects  his  property 
qualification.  He  may  therefore  legally  act 
as  a  magistrate  when  he  has  acquired  a  fresh 
qualification,  though  probably  not  without 
taking  a  fresh  oath  as  to  estate,  under  the 


18  Geo.  2,  c.  20,  s.  1,— Justice  of  the  Peace, 
1855. 

1513.  Landlord  and  Tenant — Agree- 
ment—Stamp.— J.  A.,  by  an  agreement  in 
writing  (unstamped),  let  a  dwelling-house 
to  J.  D.  for  one  year,  and  from  year  to  year 
afterwards  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £6.  J.  D. 
has  left  the  house  unoccupied,  and  refuses 
to  pay  the  rent  due.  Does  this  agreement 
require  a  stamp,  the  matter  thereof  not 
being  of  the  value  of  £20,,  and  can  it  be 
used  in  evidence  to  show  the  nature  of  tlie 
agreement  ? — A  Subscriber. 

1514.  Answer. — The  agreement,  as  we 
think,  requires  no  stamp,  and  may  therefore 
be  used  in  evidence  to  show  the  nature  of 
the  tenancy.  In  Chitty's  Stamp  Laws, 
p.  173,  2nd  ed.  a  case  is  cited  {Boe  v.  Avis), 
where  Lord  Tenterden  held,  that  an  agree- 
ment signed  by  a  tenant  to  hold  premises 
with  scheduled  fixtures  at  2s.  6d.  a  week, 
determinable  at  six  months'  notice,  need 
not  be  stamped,  the  subject  matter  of  the 
contract,  viz.,  the  right  to  occupy,  not  being 
shown  to  be  above  the  value  of  £20,  and 
Lord  Tenterden  said,  that  the  words  of  the 
act  are  so  ambiguous  that  the  party  object- 
ing ought  to  make  out  the  affirmative, 
which  is  not  shown. — Justice  of  the  Peace, 
1855. 

1515.  Dogs— Using  for  Draught-^ 
Bread  Carts.— By  the  second  section  of 
17  and  18  Vict.  c.  60,  it  is  enacted,  that 
any  person  who  shall  use  any  dog  for  "  the 
purpose  of  drawing  or  helping  to  draw'' 
any  cart,  &c.,  shall  forfeit,  &c.  Are  you  of 
opinion  that  a  dog  fastened  by  a  chain  to 
any  part  of  a  baker's  bread  cart,  drawing 
on  the  chain  or  not,  the  owner  is  liable 
under  the  act  ? — A  Young  Subscriber. 

1516.  Ansioer — If  the  dog  draws  on  the 
chain  the  owner  must  be  liable  to  the 
penalty,  as  it  will  be  used  "  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  or  helping  to  draw"  the  cart. 
Assuming  even  that  the  primary  object  in 
attaching  it  to  tlic  cart  is  the  protection  of 
the  bread,  still  the  dog  must  bo  considered 
as  "  used  for  the  purpose  of  drawing,"  if  it 
does  draw,  in  point  of  ftict.  It  would  al- 
together defeat  the  purpose  of  the  act,  to 
speculate  on  what  was  the  primary  and 
what  the  secondary  object  of  the  owner  in 
attaching  the  dog  to  the  cart. — Justice  of 
the  Peace,  1855. 
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1517.  CoEPOEATio^^  (Municipal)  Mae- 

KET  E3TABLISH:y:EXT — TOLLS — RePAIES  OF 

E0AD3. — First.  Can  you  inform  me  what 
constitutes  a  "  market  town,"  or,  in  other 
words,  what  steps  would  be  necessary  to 
establish  a  market  in  a  borough  town  ? 
Secondly.  Has  a  borough  town  a  legal  right 
to  levy  tolls  on  the  public  generally,  by 
means  of  a  toll  bar  within  the  limits  of  the 
said  borough  ?  Thirdly.  Are  not  the 
authorities  of  a  borough  town  bound  to  re- 
pair their  own  roads  by  means  of  a  rate 
levied  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  borough 
town  ?  Fourthly.  A  toll-bar  having  been 
established  for  a  considerable  period,  with- 
in the  limits  of  a  borough,  what  steps 
would  be  necessary  to  remove  it,  that  is, 
premising  the  establishment  thereof  to  have 
been  illegal  ? — J.  S. 

1518.  Answer. — First.  A  market  can 
only  be  set  up  by  license  from  the  crown  or 
act  of  parliament.  (See  1  Stejp.  Com.  639, 
3rd.  ed.)  Secondly.  If  they  have  a  charter 
or  act  of  parliament,  enabling  them  to  do 
so,  the  authorities  of  the  borough  may  levy 
such  tolls,  and  within  such  limits  as  are 
authorised  by  it.  Thirdly.  There  is  no 
public  statute  which  requires  the  authori- 
ties of  a  borough  to  repair  the  roads  in  the 
manner  suggested.  It  may  perhaps  be  the 
case  in  some  boroughs  under  local  acts.  But 
there  is  no  general  law  to  that  effect. 
Fourthly.  If  the  bar  is  illegal,  the  remedy 
will  be  by  indictment  for  a  nuisance  in  ob- 
structing the  highway. — Justice  of  the 
Peace,  1855. 

1519.  Whale— Peopeety.  —  Lately  a 
whale,  being  dead,  was  seen  floating  in  the 
sea,  when  A.  B.  and  his  men  went  and 
secured  it  to  a  post  until  the  tide  receded. 
After  the  tide  had  left  the  fish,  some  per- 
sons from  a  neighbouring  village  came  and 
took  avvay  the  greater  part  of  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  the  oil,  against  the 
will  of  the  said  A.  B.  Your  opinion  is  re- 
quested to  whom  the  fish  belonged,  whether 
to  A.  B.,  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  or  to 
the  crown  ?  If  to  A.  B.,  can  he  prosecute 
the  parties  for  felony  ? — J.  S. 

1520.  Answer. — The  whale  belonged  to 
the  crown  and  not  to  A.  B.  Whale  and 
sturgeon,  when  either  thrown  ashore  or 
caught  near  the  coast,  are  the  property  of 
the  sovereign.  The  sturgeon  belongs 
entirely  to  the  king.     But  if  there  is  a 


queen  consort,  she  is  entitled  to  the  \\  bale's 
tail  as  her  perquisite  ;  the  king's  property 
in  the  fish  in  that  case  being  confined  to 
the  head.  (See  2  Step.  Com.  436,  525, 
3rd  ed.) — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1855. 

1521.  IXCOME-TAX — YeNDOE  AND  PUE- 
CHASEE  —  PUECHASE-MONEY  —  INSTAL- 
MENTS.— A.  sells  an  estate  to  B.  for  £5,000, 
payable  £1,000  down,  and  £4,000  by  equal 
annual  payments.  Is  A.  liable  to  pay  in- 
come or  property-tax  in  respect  of  such 
annual  instalments  of  purchase -money  ? 
There  are  respectable  legal  authorities  in 
this  town  who  contend  that  he  is.  I  take 
a  contrary  view  of  the  case.— A  CouNTSY 
Attoeney. 

1522.  Answer. — A.,  in  our  opinion,  is  not 
liable  to  pay  income  or  property-tax  in  re- 
spect of  such  annual  instalments  of  pur- 
chase-money. The  charge,  if  it  can  be  sup- 
ported at  all,  must  arise  from  the  102nd 
section  of  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  35,  which  subjects 
"  all  annuities,  yearly  interest  of  money,  or 
other  annual  payments,"  to  duty.  But  the 
"  annual  payment"  there  intended,  as  we 
think,  must  be  of  a  character  similar  to  an 
annuity  or  interest  of  money,  and  does  not 
apply  to  a  payment  of  principal  due  for  an 
actual  purchase  of  land,  any  more  than  for 
the  principal  due  for  the  purchase  of  goods. 
A  contrary  construction  would  make  the 
duty  payable  on  capital  itself,  instead  of  on 
the  profits  of  capital,  to  which  alone  the 
act  (otherwise  than  in  the  case  of  land  and 
offices)  is  applicable. — Justice  of  the  Peace, 
1855. 

1523.  Settlement  —  Paeentage  — 
Mothee's  Settlement — Bieth  oe  Mae- 
eiage  Settlement. — A.  B.  was  a  widow. 
She  married  a  second  time,  and  by  her 
second  husband  has  a  child.  The  second 
husband  has  no  settlement.  The  question 
is,  will  tlie  child  follow  the  maiden  settle- 
ment of  A.B.,  or  the  settlement  of  her  first 
husband,  which  settlement  is  provable,  and 
v/hich  was  her  settlement  at  the  time  of  the 
child's  birth.— C.  N. 

1521.  Answer. — The  child  will  take  the 
settlement  which  its  mother  acquired  by 
her  first  marriage.  She  could  not  have 
two  settlements  at  the  same  time.  (See 
per  Lord  Campbell,  C.  J.,  in  R.  v.  Knares- 
borough,  15  J.  P.  260.)  Her  birth  settle- 
ment is,  consequently,  extinguished  by  that 
acquired  from  her  first  marriage.  Any 
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child  of  hers,  therefore,  which  is  entitled  to 
her  S3ttlement,  is  entitled  to  that  whicli 
she  acquired  from  her  first  husband. — Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace,  1855. 

1525.  Income-tax  —  Assessment — In- 
surance MONEY. — Income,  £103;  insurance 
on  life,  £10  15s. ;  total  £92  5s.  Above  is 
a  fair  statement ;  am  I  liable  to  pay  upon 
the  £92  5s.  ? — A  Constant  Reader. 

1526.  Answer. — The  proviso  to  16  &  17 
Vict.  c.  34,  s.  54,  declares,  that  no  deduc- 
tion or  abatement  for  the  annual  premiums 
on  any  life  insurance  shall  entitle  any  per- 
son to  claim  total  exemption,  or  any  relief 
from  duty  on  the  ground  of  his  profits  and 
gains  being  thereby  reduced  below  £100. 
From  this  it  will  be  evident  that  duty 
must  be  paid  on  the  £92  5s. — Justice  of  the 
Peace,  1855. 

1527.  Gaming — Lotteries— Raefling 
FOR  Confectionary,  &c. — In  the  parish  of 
M.  there  are  several  shopkeepers,  such  as 
confectioners  and  others,  who  encourage 
lads  from  ten  years  old  and  upwards, 
privately  to  assemble  at  their  houses  to 
rafile  for  confectionary,  fruit,  cigars,  &c. 
On  Christmas  day  last  B.  went  to  a  con- 
fectioners where  such  practices  are  carried 
on,  and  inquired  of  the  wife,  who  was  in  the 
shop,  if  his  son,  a  lad  of  fourteen  or  fifteen, 
was  there ;  she  said  he  was  not,  and  im- 
mediately bolted  a  door  leading  into  the 
cellar.  B.  thrust  her  on  one  side,  unfastened 
the  door,  and  went  down  some  steps  into 
the  cellar.  He  there  found  his  son  and 
about  twenty  other  lads,  raffling  for  imts, 
confectionary,  cigars,  &c.  The  confectioner 
was  also  superintending  the  whole,  and 
reaping  a  plentiful  harvest.  B.  had  pre- 
viously forbidden  the  confectioner  to  admit 
his  son  to  his  house  for  the  purpose  of 
gaming.  He  is  licensed  to  sell  tobacco. 
Your  opinion  is  earnestly  requested  whether 
any  summary  proceeding  can  take  place  in 
the  case  stated,  so  as  to  put  a  stop  to  these 
infamous  practices  so  detrimental  to  the 
young ;  or  must  it  be  by  indictment  in  the 
name  of  the  attorney-general  ?  Your  ad- 
vice on  the  best  mode  of  proceeding  will 
greatly  oblige. — Clericus. 

1528.  Answer. — It  would  seem  from  the 
case  of  Reg  v.  King,  18  J.  P.  41,  that  the 
confectioner  may  be  punished  as  a  rogue 
and  a  vagabond  under  the  42  Geo.  3,  c.  119, 
s.  3,  and  the  5  Geo.  4,  c.  83,  s.  4.  The 


question,  it  is  true,  was  not  decided  in  that 
case,  as  the  justices  had  gone  too  far  to 
allow  the  court  to  interfere  with  their  pro- 
ceedings. But  the  attorney -general  stated 
that  "  it  was  quite  clear that  the  justices 
could  have  convicted  the  defendant  as  a 
rogue  and  vagabond,  if  they  had  thought 
fit  to  do  so,  and  the  court  did  not  in  any 
way  question  that  fact,  but  merely  declined 
to  interfere,  on  the  ground  that  the  justices 
had  already  heard  and  determined  the  case. 
— Justice  of  the  Peace,  1855. 

1529.  Income  Tax  —  Assessments  — 
Children's  Earnings— Ayeraqe. — Is  a 
party  who  is  an  operative  in  a  mill,  earning 
£80  per  annum,  his  two  children  under  six- 
teen years  of  age,  also  earning  £30  per  an- 
num, and  living  with  their  father,  liable  to 
be  assessed  upon  £110  under  schedule  D. 
as  being  the  income  of  the  father.  Should 
an  average  be  taken  of  their  three  year's 
income. — Property  Tax  Commissioner. 

1530.  Answer. — The  father  is  liable  to  be 
assessed  at  £110  as  he  is  bound  to  support 
the  children,  and  their  earnings  constitute 
part  of  his  income,  which  is  thus  increased 
to  the  extent  of  £30.  He  is  assessed  under 
schedule  D.  as  a  person  exercising  an  em- 
ployment or  vocation,  and  is  chargeable  on 
the  amount  of  the  balance  of  his  gains  and 
emoluments  within  the  preceeding  year, 
under  schedule  G.  rule  8.  The  average  of 
his  three  years'  income,  therefore,  cannot 
be  taken. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1855. 

1531.  Income  Tax — MoRTaAaEE— De- 
duction— Proof  of  Payment. — A.  B. 
lends  C.  D.  £200  on  mortgage  at  £5  per 
cent.  When  three  years'  interest  have 
fallen  due,  A.  B.  and  C.  D.  meet  to  settle 
accounts,  and  C.  D.  claims  to  be  allowed 
17s.  6d.  for  income-tax,  whicli  he  contends 
he  has  paid  to  April,  1854.  A.  B.  says  show 
me  that  you  have  paid,  and  I  will  allow  it. 
C.  D.  rejoins,  why  I  pay  property-tax  on 
every  house  and  field  I  have,  including  the 
property  in  mortgage  to  you.  That  may  be, 
says  A.  B.,  but  show  me  that  property- 
tax  and  income-tax  are  not  two,  and  if  I 
allow  you  the  l7s.  6d.  it  has  found  its  way 
out  of  yours  into  the  public's  purse.  C.  D. 
does  not  do  this.  Before  allowing  the  income- 
tax,  is  not  A.  B.  entitled  to  have  some  proof 
that  C.  D.  has  paid  it ;  and  would  proof  that 
he  had  paid  the  property -tax  on  the  property 
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uortgaged,  be  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  the 
ceduction  ? — An  Old  Subscriber. 

1532.  Answer, — A.  B.  is  not  entitled  to 
any  proof  of  payment  of  either  income  or 
property-tax  by  C.  T>.  The  11th  rule,  No  4, 
&c.,  schedule  A.  provides  that  upon  the  settle- 
ment of  accounts  between  the  mortgagee 
and  mortgagor,  "  the  duty  payable  in  respect 
of  ihe  amount  of  the  interest  payable  upon 
the  mortgage  debt,  shall  be  taken  and  al- 
lowedas  so  much  received  by  such  mortgagee 
on  account  ol  such  interest." — Justice  of  the 
Peace,  1855. 

1533.  BufLDixG  Societies  —  Mort- 
gage—Redemption —  CONSTRFCTION  OF 
Rules. — A.  uas  a  member  of  the  L.  Bene- 
fit Building  Society.  About  two  years  ago, 
he  mortgaged  to  the  society  some  freehold 
property,  partly  belonging  to  his  wife  and 
partly  to  his  sister-in-law.  £7,000  were 
advanced  to  him  by  the  society.  He  con- 
tinued to  make  the  monthly  payments  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  society,  until  a 
short  time  back,  when  he  found  he  was 
unable  to  pay  any  longer.  He  had  paid  to 
the  funds  £200  since  the  advance  was  made 
to  him.  The  trustees  took  possession  of 
the  property,  and  appointed  a  person  to 
receive  the  rent ;  but  finding  them  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  monthly  payments,  they 
disposed  of  the  property  to  a  purchaser  for 
the  sum  of  £850.  By  the  mortgage  deed 
the  trustees  were  to  stand  possessed  of  the 
produce  of  any  sales  upon  trust  to  retain  to 
themselves  "all  sums  of  money  which  should 
be  due,  or  which  afterwards  should  become 
due  or  payable  by  the  said  A.  in  respect  of 
all  or  any  of  the  shares  which  he  then  or 
might  tliereafter  have  in  the  same  society 
by  virtue  of  the  rules  of  the  said  society 
or  otherwise  howsoever,  it  being  thereby 
agreed  by  the  parties  thereto  that  in  case 
such  sale  as  aforesaid  sliould  take  place,  all 
moneys  which  should  at  any  time  after- 
wards become  due  according  to  the  subsist- 
ing rules  of  the  said  society  should  be  con- 
sidered as  then  due,  and  the  same  or  so 
much  thereof  as  could  or  might  be  lawfully 
demanded  should  be  fully  deducted  and 
paid  out  of  the  moneys  received,  by  virtue 
of  the  aforesaid  powers  or  trusts,"  and  the 
surplus,  after  satisfying  the  society,  was  to 
be  paid  to  A.'s  wife  and  sister-in-law.  The 
society  has  been  established  about  two 
years.    An  application  has  been  made  to 


I  the  secretary  on  behalf  of  the  sister  in-law  I 
I  for  a  statement,  showing  in  what  manner  j 
the  trustees  intend  disposing  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale,  but  no  answer  has  been  ' 
received.    You  are  therefore  requested  to  \ 
advise,  1.  Referring  to  the  decision  of  the  ! 
Lord  Chancellor  in     Fleming  v.  Self/'  or  ' 
any  other  case  affecting  the  subject,  what 
sums  can  the  trustees  legally  set  against  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale;   if  they  can  claim 
monthly  payments  until  the  society  dis- 
solves, are  they  not  bound  to  give  credit  for 
A.'s  share  of  the  profits ;  and  if  so,  up  to 
what  time  should  they  be  calculated  ?    2.  ; 
Under  any  circumstances,  whether  there  is  I 
any  surplus  or  not,  are  not  the  trustees  ! 
bound  to  furnish  A.'s  wife  and  sister-in-law  i 
an  account  showing  in  what  manner  they 
intend   disposing   of  the  proceeds  of  the  i 
sale  ;  and  if  so,  what  steps  should  be  taken  j 
to  compel  them  ? — A  Subscriber.  ! 

1534.  Ausicer. — 1.  The  mortgage  deed  ; 
states  that  in  case  of  sale  "  all  moneys  which  : 
should  at  any  time  afterwards  become  due, 
according  to  the  subsisting  rules  of  the 
society,  should  he  considered  as  then  due,  j 
and  the  same  or  so  much  thereof  as  could  \ 
or  might  be  lawfully  demanded,  should  be  i 
fully  deducted  and  paid  out  of  the  moneys  • 
received  by  virtue  of  the  aforesaid  powers  ' 
or  trusts."  And  the  previous  part  of  the  | 
clause  enables  the  trustees  to  retain  all  i 
sums  of  money  due  or  to  become  due  by  A.,  ' 
in  respect  to  any  shares  which  he  then  or 
thereafter  might  have  in  the  society.  The  i 
trustees,  therefore,  may  legally  set  against  ; 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  the  sum  of  all  the  : 
monthly  payments  which  A.  w^ould  have  \ 
had  to  make  if  he  had  regularly  paid  his  1 
monthly  instalments  in  due  course.  But  as  \ 
for  A.'s  taking  a  share  of  the  profits,  there 

is  nothing  upon  the  subject  in  the  mortgage 
deed,  and,  therefore,  unless  it  is  provided 
for  by  the  rules  (of  which,  of  course,  we  ! 
know  nothing),  A.  can  have  no  claim  to  it. 
2.  The  trustees,  in  our  opinion,  are  bound  : 
to  account  to  A.'s  wife  and  sister-in-law. 
The  remedy  is  by  bill  in  equity  for  an  ac-  j 
count. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1855.  I 

1535.  Landlord  and  Tenant— Right  ' 
TO  Fixtures  —  Market  Gardener —  ^ 
Green-house  and  Vinery.  —  A.,  three 
years  ago,  let  to  15.  by  the  year,  a  cottage  \ 
and  piece  of  ground  adjoining.  B.,  being  a  , 
market  gardener,  made,  of  his  own  accord, 
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a  garden  of  the  ground,  and  built  a  green- 
hoase  and  vinery  thereon  (upon  a  small 
scale),  without  any  agreement  with  A.  to 
be  remunerated  on  quitting.  A.  has  sold 
the  house  and  land  without  any  reservation 
as  to  "  B/s"  rights  in  respect  of  the  build- 
ing and  trees  therein,  or  in  the  garden. 
Please  to  say  whether,  under  the  circum- 
stances, B.  can  legally  claim  any  compensa- 
tion from  A.  or  the  purchaser,  for  his  build- 
ing and  trees,  or  do  they,  in  point  of  law, 
pass  to  the  purchaser,  as  being  annexed  to 
the  freehold,  which  he  expected  was  the 
case,  on  making  the  purchase ;  and  you  will 

oblige  A  SUBSCEIBER. 

1536.  Answer. — B.'s  right  for  compensa- 
tion for  the  green-house  and  vinery  is,  at 
least,  doubtful.  In  Fenton  v.  Roharty  2 
I^ast,  90,  Lord  Kenyan,  C.  J.  expresses  an 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  tenant  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms :  — "  Shall  it  be  said,"  asks 
his  lordship,  "  that  the  great  gardeners  and 
nurserymen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
metropolis,  who  expend  thousands  of  pounds 
in  the  erection  of  green-houses  and  hot- 
houses, &c.,  are  obliged  to  leave  all  these 
things  upon  the  premises,  when  it  is  noto- 
rious that  they  are  even  permitted  to  re- 
move trees,  or  such  as  are  likely  to  become 
such,  by  the  thousand,  in  the  necessary 
course  of  their  trade  ?  If  it  were  otherwise, 
the  very  object  of  their  holding  would  be 
defeated."  Lord  Ellenhorough,  C.  J., 
however,  in  delivering  the  judgment  of  the 
court,  in  JElwes,  v.  Maw,  3  JEast,  56,  after 
stating  that  Lord  Kenyan,  C.  J.  "  extends 
the  indulgence  of  the  law  to  the  erection  of 
green-houses  and  hot-houses  by  nurserymen, 
and  indeed  by  implication  to  buildings  by 
all  other  tenants  of  land,"  adds,  "there 
certainly  exists  no  decided  case,  and,  I 
believe,  no  recognised  opinion  or  practice 
on  either  side  of  Westminster-hall,  to  war- 
rant such  an  extension."  No  subsequent 
case,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  decided  the 
point,  which  must  consequently  be  con- 
sidered as  still  doubtful,  though  the  inclina- 
tion of  our  opinion  is,  that  B.  would  be  en- 
titled to  the  buildings  and  trees  upon  the 
score  of  their  being  trade  fixtures,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  same 
way  as  agricultural  fixtures,  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  court  in  JElices  v.  Maw  was 
more  particularly  diYQctcdr^Jusiice  of  the 
JPeace,  1855. 


1537.  Uppee  Canada.— Several  corres-  j 
pondents  have  inquired  whether  there  is  ] 
a  reasonable  prospect  in  raising  crops  and 
rearing  cattle  in  Upper  Canada,  notwita-  i 
standing  the  severity  of  the  winter.    We  j 
think  there  is  no  doubt  upon  this  point.    A  \ 
pamphlet  lying  before  us  gives  a  decisive  \ 
answer  to  such  inquiries.    It  is  the  "  Tra-  i 
veller  and  Emigrant's  Hand-l)ook  to  Ca-  I 
nada, "  written  by  Edward  H.  Hall,  of  \ 
Chicago,  and  published  by  Algor  and  Street,  ; 
Clement's-lane.     It  states  that  in  1838,  ' 
Canada  exported  296,000  busliels  of  wheat,  ' 
and  in  1852,  5,496,718  bushels.    The  total  \ 
growth  of  wheat  in  all  Canada  for  the  year  \ 
1851,  was  estimated  at  15,000,000  bushels, 
of  which  12,682,000  bushels  were  grown  in  \ 
the  upper  province.    The  increase  in  the  i 
growth  of  wheat  in  the  whole  of  Canada  j 
has  been  400  per  cent,  in  10  years.    In  the  ' 
"  Information  for  Emigrants  to  Upper  Ca-  ; 
nada,'*  issued  by  the  Canada  Company,  it  is 
stated  :  —  "  The  produce  per  acre  of  all 
crops  varies  much  from  year  to  year  in  ] 
Canada,  owing  to  the  late  and  early  frosts.  ! 
It  is,  however,  generally  considered  that  ] 
the  following  is  a  fair  average  of  10  years 
in  all  tolerably  cultivated  farms: — Wheat,  \ 
25  bushels;  barley,  30  bushels;  oats,  40 
bushels;  rye,  30  bushels;   potatoes,  250  i 
bushels  per  acre.    Swedish  turnips,  mangel 
wurzel,  and  other  roots  of  a  similar  kind,  ^ 
are  not  generally  sufficiently  cultivated  to  ; 
enable  an  average  yield  to  be  given ;  but  it  ' 
may  very  safely  be  said  that,  with  similar  | 
care,  culture,  and  attention,  the  produce  will  ^ 
not  be  less  per  acre  than  in  England.  Flax 
and  hemp  are  now  coming  rapidly  into  j 
notice  as  an  additional  resource  to  the  agri-  | 
culturist — the  quality  of  both  articles  is  ; 
excellent,  and  the  quantity  obtained  affords  \ 
a  profitable  return — the  climate  and  soil  ] 
being  well  adapted  for  their  growth.  Tobacco 
has  also  been  raised  in  considerable  quanti-  I 
ties,  particularly  in  the  western  extremities 
of  the  province.     *  The   most  important  ] 
points  in  which  the  climate  of  Western 
(yanada  differs  from  that  of  the  United  \ 
States,'  writes  Henry  Youle  Hinde,  Esq.,  ; 
of  Toronto,  may   be    briefly  enumerated 
thus  : — *  1st,  in  mildness,  as  exhibited  by 
comparatively  high  winter  and  low  summer 
temperatures,  and  in  the  absence  of  great 
extremes  of  lieat ;  2nd,  in  adaptation  to  the 
growth  of  certain  cereals  and  forage  crops ;  ; 
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3rd,  in  the  uniformity  of  the  distribution  of 
the  grain  over  the  agricultural  months ; 
4th,  in  the  humidity  of  the  atmophere, 
which,  although  considerably  less  than  that 
of  a  truly  maritime  climate,  is  greater  than 
that  of  localities  situated  at  a  distance  from 
the  lakes ;  5th,  in  comparative  immunity 
from  spring  frosts  and  summer  droughts; 
6th,  in  a  very  favourable  distribution  of 
clear  and  doudy  days,  for  the  purpose  of 
agriculture,  and  in  the  distribution  of  rain 
over  many  days  ;  7th,  in  its  salubrity.  The 
points  in  which  the  climate  of  Western 
Canada  differs  favourably  from  that  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are — 1st,  high 
summer  mean  of  temperature;  2nd,  com- 
parative dryness ;  3rd,  serenity  of  the  sky/ 
In  a  country  of  such  vast  extent  as  Upper 
Canada,  the  climate  varies  materially. 
Throughout  the  agricultm*al  or  settled  part 
of  it  along  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  lakes, 
and  which  extends  from  50  to  100  miles  in 
depth,  the  winter  may  be  said  to  commence 
early  in  December.  Snow  usually  falls  in 
suflBcient  quantities  in  the  Eastern  section 
of  this  range  to  afford  good  sleighing  about 
the  middle  of  that  month,  and  to  continue, 
\vith  trifling  exceptions,  until  the  middle  of 
March.  In  the  Western  section,  although 
we  have  occasionally  heavy  falls  of  snow, 
we  are  subject  to  frequent  thaws,  and  sleigh- 
ing cannot  be  depended  upon  except  in  the 
interior  at  a  distance  from  the  lakes.  On 
the  cleared  lands  the  snow  generally  disap- 
pears about  the  middle  of  March,  and  the 
sowing  of  seed  for  the  spring  crops  begins 
early  in  April  and  ends  about  the  10th  of 
Jklay.  Ripe  wild  strawberries  in  abundance 
may  be  had  by  the  last  of  June,  and  green 
peas  and  new  potatoes  are  brought  into 
market  about  the  same  time.  In  the 
Southern  parts  the  harvest  commences 
about  the  last  of  July,  and  becomes  general 
about  the  first  week  in  August.  The  fall 
sowing  of  wheat  and  rye  begins  and  should 
end  in  the  month  of  September,  as  grain 
sown  at  a  later  period  seldom  does  well. 
The  weather  during  the  fall  months  is 
generally  remarkably  pleasant,  except  in 
November,  during  a  part  of  which  the 
climate  resembles  that  of  England  during 
the  sarfic  period." —  Weekly  Disjpatch,  1856. 

1538.  The  Free  States  of  America 
exceed,  by  one  only,  the  number  of  the 
Southern  States,  in  which  slavery  exists; 


but  New  York  alone  equals  in  population 
eleven  of  the  slave  states,  and  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  together  outvote  the 
whole  of  the  south.  Fourteen  free  states 
remain,  and  several  of  them  have  already 
declared  ihemselves  in  favour  of  the  repub- 
lican candidate,  Fremont.  There  is  space 
enough  between  the  boundary  of  Kansas 
and  the  Pacific  for  five  or  six  new  states, 
which  will  hereafter  hold  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  senate.  If,  therefore,  slavery 
take  root  in  Kansas,  no  free  state  will  hence- 
forth be  permitted  to  exist  in  the  whole  of 
the  western  regions ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  triumph  of  the  free  settlers  will 
effectually  prevent  the  spread  of  slavery 
beyond  the  Missouri. — Sundai/  Times,  1856. 

1539.  Chief  rent,  quit  rent,  and  head 
rent  are  different  names  for  the  rent  paid 
by  the  freeholder — denominated  quit  rents, 
because  thereby  the  tenant  goes  quit  and 
free  of  all  other  services.  Rack  rent  is  a 
rent  of  the  full  value  of  the  tenement,  or 
near  it. —  TVeeklt/ .Times,  1856. 

1540.  Public  Works  in  France.  — 
The  Moniteut  announced,  some  time  since, 
that  during  the  last  five  years  the  con- 
structions in  the  capital  were  estimated  at 
7l2,000,000f. ;  and  that  for  1856  alone, 
the  amount  was  250,000,000f.,  while  in 
1850  it  reached  only  22,000,000f.  The  in- 
crease in  Paris  of  the  working  classes  for 
the  last  five  years  is  said  to  be  very  great. 
In  many  cases  these  costly  undertakings 
have  been  without  profit.  Many  of  the 
houses  that  have  been  demolished  to  make 
room  for  new  buildings  might  have  served 
for  years,  and  several  which  have  been  con- 
structed, at  an  immense  outlay,  have  re- 
mained untenanted. — Era,  1856. 

1511.  Servants  — Absence— Militia- 
men — Training  and  Exercise. — In  con- 
sequence of  many  servants  in  husbandry 
enrolled  in  the  militia,  being  required  dur- 
ing their  period  of  service  to  assemble  at 
the  county  town  for  militia  exercises,  com- 
plaints often  arise  that  their  masters  refuse 
to  fulfil  their  contracts  on  their  return  from 
training,  although  in  some  instances  their 
masters  were  aware  at  the  time  of  the  hir- 
ing that  such  absence  would  be  necessary. 
Your  attention  is  drawn  to  the  61st  section 
of  42  Geo.  3,  c.  90,  and  52  Geo.  3,  c.  38, 
ss.  62,  65,  and  your  opinion  is  requested  as 
to  whether  the  refusal  of  the  master  to  re- 
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ceive  them  again  into  his  service,  places 
snch  class  of  servants  in  a  similar  position 
to  servants  whose  masters  have  discharged 
them  without  reasonable  cause,  and  who  are 
thus  liable  to  the  whole  of  the  year's  wages 
when  the  year  has  expired ;  or  whether  in 
such  cases  the  magistrates,  under  the  62nd 
section  of  52  Geo.  3,  c.  38,  having  power  to 
adjudicate  and  apportion  the  wages  for  such 
period  as  the  servant  has  served  of  his 
yearly  hiring  to  the  period  of  his  absence 
for  the  militia  exercise,  even  though  the 
period  of  yearly  hiring  has  not  expired? 
In  16  J.  766,  it  is  said  that  in  such  cases 
the  masters  can  be  compelled  to  take  the 
servants  back  into  their  service.  Under 
what  section  should  the  magistrates  pro- 
ceed to  enforce  the  same  ? — A  Subscriber. 

1542.  Answer. — The  master's  refusal  to 
receive  such  parties  again  into  his  service, 
as  we  consider,  places  them  in  the  same  po- 
sition as  servants  whose  masters  have  dis- 
charged them  without  reasonable  cause. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  complexity  about 
the  militia  acts,  and  some  little  difficulty 
arises  in  consequence  of  it,  in  ascertaining 
the  particular  section  and  statute  under 
which  magistrates  should  proceed.  The  15 
and  16  Vict.  c.  50,  s.  32,  however,  seems  to 
point  out  the  provisions  of  the  42  Geo.  3, 
c.  90,  s.  61,  as  applicable  to  the  present 
case,  the  52  Geo.  3,  c.  38,  ss.  62,  65,  al- 
though of  a  similar  character,  not  Oeing  an 
act  which  amends  the  42  Geo.  3,  c.  90,  in 
this  respect,  and,  consequently,  not  being 
within  the  meaning  of  the  15  &  16  Vict.  c. 
50,  s.  32,  as  was  assumed  at  16  J.  F.  766. 
Under  the  42  Geo.  3,  c.  90,  s.  61,  however, 
the  magistrates  appear  to  have  power  to 
give  the  servants  wages  up  to  the  time  of 
his  absence  and  before  the  expiration  of  the 
yearly  hiring,  provided  the  delay  in  return- 
ing to  his  service  after  training  and  exer- 
cise is  such  as  warrants  the  master  in  refus- 
ing to  receive  him  back  again;  or  even 
without  such  delay,  if  both  parties  choose 
to  treat  the  service  as  ended.  The  position 
of  the  parties,  therefore,  seems  to  be  this : 
— If  the  servant  returns  within  a  reasonable 
time  after  training,  the  master  is  bound  to 
receive  him,  subject  to  the  right  of  deduct- 
ing such  a  sum  from  his  wages  as  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  duration  of  his  absence,  if 
he  refuse  to  receive  him,  the  servant  may 
either  treat  the  service  as  continuing,  and 


wait  for  his  wages  until  the  end  of  the  year  ; 
or  may  treat  the  service  as  ended  by  mutual 
consent,  and  at  once  recover  so  much  wages 
as  is  proportioned  to  the  time  he  served 
before  he  went  out  to  training. — Justice  of 
the  Peace,  1854. 

1543.  Protection  from  Feafd. — La- 
bourers may  best  protect  their  savings  from 
fraud  by  each  paying  in  a  sum  monthly  to 
a  savings'  bank.  Each  depositor  would 
keep  his  own  portion  instead  of  naming  on 
a  holder  for  the  rest.  When  each  had 
saved  a  sufficient  capital  to  rent  a  farm  in 
common,  it  would  be  time  to  arrange  the 
terms  of  partnership,  the  mode  in  which  a 
partner  should  retire  and  withdraw  his 
capital,  the  manner  in  which  the  accounts 
of  receipts  and  expenses  should  be  kept, 
how  the  necessity  of  each  outgoing  should 
be  determined.  We  fear  there  is  more  dif- 
ficulty in  workhig  out  the  idea  than  our 
correspondent  has  any  conception  of.  There 
are  joint  accounts  at  savings'  banks.  Ten 
men  paying  Is.  a-week  to  one  man  may  de- 
pute him  to  pay  the  amount  into  a  savings' 
bank  in  the  name  of  two  persons.  Once 
safely  in  it  cannot  be  withdrawn  without 
the  joint  application  and  receipt  of  the  two. 
In  this  case,  as  the  money  belongs  to  seve- 
ral persons,  the  bank  must  be  informed  of 
the  beneficial  purpose  to  be  carried  out,  and 
that  it  is  a  trust  account.  Any  conceal- 
ment on  this  point  might  lead  to  a  forfei- 
ture, as  the  depositor  would  be  required  to 
state  that  the  money  was  his  own,  or  was  a 
trust  account,  and  a  false  statement  would 
incur  the  forfeiture. —  Weekly  Disjyatchy 
1856. 

1544.  Colours  as  Indicative  of  Breed, 
— Some  persons  are  inclined  to  give  the 
preference  to  the  darker  colours,  from  the 
fact,  that  among  animals  generally,  the 
lighter  the  skin  the  weaker  the  energy. 
Lord  Bacon  seems  to  have  entertained  the 
same  idea,  when  he  asserted  white  to  be  the 
colour  of  defect.  In  some  respects,  white 
may  be  regarded  as  denoting  debility. 
Renewed  skin  generally  produces  white  hair, 
and  greys  become  gradually  lighter  as  they 
advance  in  years.  The  most  esteemed,  as 
well  as  the  most  common,  colours  are  the 
])ay,  grey,  brown,  black,  and  chestnut. 
Some  breeds  maintain  a  peculiar  and  uni- 
form tint.  The  Flanders  horse  is  usually 
black. — Sunday  Times,  1856. 
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1545.  Russian  Census.— The  results  of 
the  last  census  in  Russia  taken  by  order  of 
the  Emperor,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
were  these  :— The  total  numbei  of  the  popu- 
lation amounts  to  63,000,000,  the  principal 
elements  of  which  give  results  unknown  to 
the  rest  of  Europe.  The  clergy  of  the 
Russian  church  stand  for  the  enormous 
number  of  510,000 ;  that  of  the  tolerated 
creeds,  35,000;  the  hereditary  nobility, 
155,000;  the  petty  bourgeoisie,  including 
discharged  soldiers,  425,000 ;  foreigners  re- 
siding temporarily,  40,000 ;  different  bodies 
of  Cossacks  colonised  on  the  Oural,  the  Don, 
the  Wolga,  the  Black  Sea,  the  Baikal,  the 
Baschkirs,  and  the  irregular  Kalmucks, 
2,000,000 ;  the  population  of  the  towns,  the 
middle  and  lower  classes,  5,000,000;  the 
population  of  the  country  parts,  45,000,000  ; 
the  wandering  tribes,  500,000  ;  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  trans- Caucasian  possessions, 
l,400,000;thekingdomof  Poland,  4,200,000; 
the  Grand  Ducby  of  Finland,  1,400,000 ; 
and  the  Russian  colonies  in  America, 
71,000.  At  the  accession  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  the  census  then  taken  only  gave  a 
population  of  51,000,000.  This  large  in- 
crease in  the  space  of  thirty  years  may, 
however,  be  readily  understood,  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  Russian  territory  has 
now  an  extent  of  22,000,000  of  square  kilo- 
metres (a  kilometre  is  ftbs  of  a  mile),  and  a 
length  of  coast  of  27,000  kilometres.  If  the 
population  continues  to  increase  in  the  same 
proportion,  it  will,  by  1900,  amount  to 
100,000,000.  The  Russian  empire,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  document,  contains  112 
different  peoples,  divided  into  twelve  prin- 
cipal races,  the  most  numerous  of  which  is 
the  Sclavonian,  including  the  Russians 
(properly  so  called),  the  Poles,  the  Cossacks, 
and  the  Servian  colonies  of  the  Dnieper. 
These  populations  inhabit  the  finest  and  the 
most  important  provinces  of  the  empire. — 
Era,  1856. 

1546.  Laxdloed  and  Tenant — Dis- 
tress Eoa  Rent — Costs. — A  bailiff  makes  a 
distress  for  rent ;  he  takes  a  man  with  him, 
but  as  soon  as  the  bailiff  has  made  the  dis- 
tress, both  he  and  his  man  leave  the  house, 
without  removing  any  of  the  goods.  The 
tenant  afterwards  pays  the  rent,  and  the 
bailiff  charges  him  5s.  6d.  costs,  3s.  for  the 
levy,  and  2s.  6d.  for  possession.  I  wish  to 
ask.  First.   Whether,  if  the  bailiff*  had  gone 


to  the  house  alone  and  made  the  distress, 
and  then  left  immediately,  he  could  have 
charged  the  2s.  6d.  for  possession,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  3s.  for  the  levy.  Secondly. 
Whether,  under  the  same  cu-cumstances,  if 
he  took  a  man  with  him,  the  charge  of 
2s.  6d.  for  possession  could  be  made,  seeing 
that  nothing  more  was  done,  and  that  no 
possession  was  kept  after  the  levy  was  made  ? 
The  57  Geo.  3,  c.  93,  enacts,  that  nothing 
shall  be  charged  for  but  what  is  actually 
done,  and  the  2s.  6d.  is  for  keeping  posses- 
sion for  a  day;  but  in  the  case  stated 
(which  is  one  of  very  frequent  occurrence) 
the  bailiff,  or  the  baiUff  and  his  man  together, 
merely  enter  the  house  and  make  the  dis- 
tress, and  then  leave  the  house  immediately. 
— A  SuBSCRiBEE.  P.S. — See,  upon  same 
subject,  2  J.  P.  813. 

1547.  Ansiver. — First.  If  the  bailiff  had 
gone  alone  he  could  not  have  charged  the 
2s.  6d.  for  the  "  man  in  possession,"  as  the 
statute  makes  a  distinction  between  such  a 
party  and  the  "  person  making  the  distress." 
The  3s.  is  for  the  latter  in  any  case.  The 
2s.  6d.  is  for  the  former  only  in  the  event 
of  his  actually  going  into  possession. 
Secondly.  The  2s.  6d.,  as  we  consider,  can 
only  be  charged  in  the  event  of  the  man 
remainir.g  in  actual  possession  of  the  goods 
for  a  whole  day,  or  for  such  portion  of  it 
as  may  elapse  between  the  making  of  the 
distress  and  the  payment  of  the  rent.^  Here, 
however,  the  man  abandons  possession,  so 
far  as  he  is  personally  concerned,  and  leaves 
the  goods  in  the  custody  of  the  law  from 
the  time  when  the  distress  is  made  to  the 
period  at  which  the  rent  is  paid.  The  broker 
in  that  case  can  have  no  claim  to  the  2s.  6d. 
—Justice  of  the  Teace,  1854. 

1548.  The  setting  oe  sPRiNa-auNS, 
man -traps,  and  other  engines  calculated  to 
destroy  life  or  to  inflict  grievous  bodily  harm 
on  trespassers  or  other  persons  coming  in 
contact  therewith,  was  prohibited  by  an  Act 
passed  in  1827,  the  7  and  8  George  4, 
c.  18,  and  the  doing  so  is  thereby  created  a 
misdemeanour;  but  the  Act  does  not  ex- 
tend to  any  spring-gun,  &c.,  which  shall  be 
set  in  a  dwelling-house  for  the  protection 
thereof  from  sunset  to  sunrise. —  WeeJcly 
Dispatch,  1850. 

1549.  Accidents  in  Coal  Mines.— 
A  blue  book  published  on  Saturday  last 
contains  all  you  require,  with  the  reports  of 
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the  Inspectors  of  Coal-mines  to  December, 
1S55,  presented  to  Parliament  previous  to 
the  prorogation  in  July,  and  then  ordered 
to  be  printed  for  the  information  of  the 
public.  In  the  three  counties  of  Durham, 
Northumberland,  and  Cumberland,  during 
the  half-year  ending  December  31,  1855, 
79  accidents  are  reported,  of  which  18  were 
in  shafts,  11  from  explosions,  27  from  falls 
of  stone  and  coal,  and  23  from  sundry 
causes.  In  South  Durham,  between  Decem- 
ber 31,  1855,  and  March  1,  1856,  there 
were  eight  fatal  accidents  in  collieries.  In 
the  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  North  Wales 
district  165  accidents  occurred  in  1855, 
against  178  in  1854,  and  the  number  of 
lives  lost  in  1855  was  199,  against  299  in 
1854.  Twenty-nine  of  the  accidents  last 
year  arose  from  firedamp  explosions.  In 
the  counties  of  York,  Derby,  Notts,  Leices- 
ter, and  Warwick,  during  the  year  ended 
the  30fch  of  June,  1855,  the  number  of  acci- 
dents was  108,  against  133  in  1853-54, 
119  in  1852-53,  andl40  in  the  year  1851-52. 
In  the  half-year  ended  31st  of  December 
last  the  number  of  deaths  was  62,  of  which 
10  were  caused  by  firedamp  and  suffocation. 
The  report  of  Mr.  T.  Wynne,  the  Inspec- 
tor of  Coal-mines  for  the  Staffordshire, 
Worcestershire,  and  Salop  district,  for  1855, 
exhibits  a  lamentably  heavy  list  of  casual- 
ties producing  violent  deaths,  confirming  the 
opinion  by  him  formerly  expressed,  that 
"  nothing  but  stringent  legislation  can  stop 
the  current  of  carelessness  and  indifference 
to  the  loss  of  life  that  leads  to  so  many 
fatal  accidents.^^  There  were  several  ex- 
plosions in  the  year,  causing  38  deaths. 
The  gross  total  number  of  accidents  in  the 
South  Western  district  during  the  year 
1855  amounted  to  181,  causing  200  deaths. 
— Sunday  Times,  1856. 

1550.  Bullion. — It  is  calculated  that  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years  about  l,200,000,000f. 
in  silver  left  Prance,  while  not  more  than 
700,000,000f.  have  entered  it.  If  this 
calculation  be  correct.  Prance  has  lost, 
within  that  period,  500,000,000f.  of  its 
silver  coinage,  and  has  received  double  that 
amount  in  gold.  The  result  is,  great  in- 
convenience in  commercial  transactions 
generally,  and  particularly  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts,  where  silver  is  indispen- 
sable for  the  payment  of  wages  to  the  work- 
ing classes.     In  truth,  silver  can  hardly  be 


found  anywhere  The  exportation  of  that 
metal  is  the  more  rapid,  as  France  exports, 
comparatively  speaking,  but  a  small  amount 
of  manufactured  produce,  and  is  conse- 
quently obliged  to  pay  for  foreign  merchan- 
dise in  specie.  If  the  manufacturing  pro- 
ducts of  the  country  could  be  sold  at  a 
relatively  low  price  to  the  United  States, 
she  could  send  them,  instead  of  the  precious 
metals,  in  exchange  for  the  grain  of  the 
American  farmers,  and  such  crisis  as  the 
present  would  rarely  take  place,  or  would 
be  less  severely  felt. — JEra,  1856. 

1551.  Nuisances  Removal  Act— De- 
stroying- Clothes— Cholera  Patients. 
— In  case  of  death  from  cholera  or  infectious 
disease,  in  a  town  where  the  public  health 
act  is  not  in  operation,  is  there  any  power 
vested  in  the  mayor,  town  council, 
guardians,  their  medical  officers,  persons 
appointed  by  guardians  as  inspectors  of 
nuisances  under  the  nuisances  removal  and 
diseases  prevention  act,  constables,  or  any 
other  persons,  to  destroy  the  clothes,  beds, 
bedding,  &c.,  of  the  deceased,  under  medi- 
cal opinion,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  con- 
tagion ?  In  case  of  any  such  destruction 
of  property,  would  the  parties  injured  be 
entitled  to  compensation  ?  If  affected  by 
guardians  or  their  officers,  would  they  have 
a  right  to  charge  the  amount  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  parish  ?  If  by  magistrates,  or 
constables  acting  under  their  orders,  would 
they  be  entitled  to  make  it  a  charge  on  the 
borough  or  any  other  fund  ?  Or  would  the 
parties  giving  such  order  be  personally 
liable  to  make  good  the  loss  ? — K. 

1552.  Answer. — We  know  of  no  au- 
thority which  any  of  these  parties  possess 
to  destroy  clothes,  &c.,  of  such  persons, 
even  under  medical  advice,  or  to  charge  the 
value  of  such  articles  either  to  the  poor- 
rate,  borough,  or  any  other  fund.  It  is  not 
given  by  the  directions  of  the  general 
board  of  health,  nor  in  either  of  the  nui- 
sance removal  acts.  In  default  of  any  such 
provision  we  apprehend,  not  only  that  the 
injured  parties  would  be  entitled  to  com- 
pensation, but  that  the  parties  giving  the 
order  would  be  personally  liable  to  malte 
good  the  loss. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

1553.  Service.— T.  W.  asks  what  notice 
to  quit  he  is  entitled  to  from  his  employer, 
if  he  was  hired  by  the  year  and  paid  by  the 
month,  and  whether  his  notice  must  ter- 
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minate  at  a  particular  time.  Clerks  are  of 
a  class  superior  to  those  which  obtain  the 
protection  of  a  summary  appeal  for  redress 
to  the  magistrates;  but  still  they  can  ob- 
tain redress  at  a  cheap  rate  in  the  County 
Com-t.  The  custom  of  the  particular  trade 
is  held  to  over-ride  the  general  principles 
of  the  law  upon  the  subject.  A  grocer  or 
a  linendraper  in  the  metropolis  may,  by  the 
custom  of  the  trade,  discharge  an  assistant 
without  any  notice.  Here  the  bargain  in 
the  outset  is  for  so  much  salary  per  year. 
An  usher,  engaged  in  much  the  same  way, 
is  entitled  to  a  quarter's  notice.  A  chemist's 
assistant  usually  stipulates  for  a  quarter's 
notice.  A  parHamentary  reporter  is  en- 
gaged for  the  session  of  Parliament.  An 
editor  is  sometimes  dismissed  with  a 
month's  notice,  but  mostly  three  month's 
notice  from  any  day.  In  any  trade  or 
calling,  in  the  absence  of  any  stipulation 
upon  the  point,  the  courts  hold  that  the 
customary  notice  is  understood  by  master 
and  servant.  If  a  master  would  require  or 
has  required  a  monthly  notice  from  his 
clerk,  the  clerk  is  entitled  to  the  same  from 
his  master.  Where  a  mercantile  house  has 
fifty  or  sixty  clerks,  the  custom  of  the  par- 
ticular house  and  not  of  the  trade  wiU  pre- 
vail. The  time  of  payment,  whether  weekly, 
monthly,  quarterly,  will  not  of  itself  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  notice  to  be  given, 
nor  is  the  time  when  the  notice  must  be 
given  or  terminate  a  settled  point. —  Weelcly 
Dispatch^  1856. 

1554.  Palmer's  Stock. — The  following 
is  the  list  of  the  horses  put  up  by  auction, 
at  the  sale  of  Palmer's  blood  stock,  with  the 
prices  at  which  each  animal  was  sold : — 
Doubt,  11  guineas ;  Trickstress,  230 
guineas;  Duchess  of  Kent,  200  guineas; 
Goldfinder's  dam,  71  guineas ;  a  bay  colt, 
230  guineas;  a  bay  yearling  colt,  225 
guineas ;  sister  to  Staffordshire  Nan,  82 
guineas;  a  brown  filly,  590  guineas; 
Rip  Van  Winkle,  70  guineas ;  Staffordshire 
Nan,  300  guineas;  Nettle,  430  guineas; 
the  Chicken  (now  called  Vengeance),  800 
guineas;  Lurley,  120  guineas;  Morning 
Star,  71  guineas. — Sunday  Times,  1856. 

1555.  Ry  THE  Neapolitan  constitu- 
tion, inaugurated  in  1816,  the  monarchy 
was  limited,  hereditary  iu  the  male  and 
female  lines,  in  the  Neapolitan  brancli  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon.    To  the  King  was  en- 


trusted the  supreme  legislative  power,  with 
the  exception  of  the  prerogative  of  taxation, 
which  he  could  exercise  only  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  nation,  signified  through  its 
representatives  assembled  in  two  separate 
parliaments — that  of  continental  Naples,  in 
the  capital,  and  that  of  the  Island  of  Sicily, 
at  Palermo.  To  this  power  the  preroga- 
tive of  these  parliaments  was  confined,  and 
they  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  matters  of 
general  government.  Independent  of  the 
parliaments,  there  were  two  Councils  of 
State — the  one  stationary,  to  examine  and 
prepare  state  documents  for  the  cognisance 
of  the  King ;  the  other,  the  Royal  Council 
of  State,  ambulatory,  attending  on  the 
King's  person,  and  assisting  him  with  ad- 
vice. This  constitution,  however,  has  been 
supplanted  by  the  despotism  which  now 
threatens  to  involve  Italy  in  bloodshed,  and 
Europe,  perhaps,  in  a  general  war.  The 
military  force  of  the  Two  Sicilies  amount  to 
between  60,000  and  70,000  men,  of ^  whom 
10,000  are  generally  stationed  in  Sicily. — 
Era,  1856. 

1556.  Lord's-dat— Sunday  Trading 
—Cook-shop— Work  of  Necessity.— 
S.  C.  was  summoned  by  J.  E.  P.,  inspector 
of  police  in  the  borough  of  D.,  for  selling 
pastry  on  Sunday,  and  the  evidence  was, 
that  S.  C.  sold,  between  twelve  and  one  on 
Sunday  morning,  the  5th  November,  and 
again  the  same  day  between  nine  and 
efeven.  The  answer  of  S.  C,  to  this  was, 
that  he  sold  mutton  pies,  and  that  he  con- 
sidered he  was  within  the  exception  (29 
Car.  2,  c.  7),  being  a  keeper  of  a  cook-shop. 
Is  S.  C.  right  in  his  view,  and  may  cook- 
shops  (admitting  S.  C.  keeps  a  cook-shop) 
be  open,  exposing  and  selling  all  Sunday  ? 
— C.  P. 

1557,  — Answer. — Cook-shops,  in  our 
opinion,  may  be  kept  open  during  the 
whole  of  Sunday  for  the  sale  of  mutton 
pies,  as  their  case  is  excepted  from  the 
operation  of  the  29  Car.  2,  c.  7,  s.  1,  by  the 
3rd  section  of  the  statute.  The  latter 
section,  it  is  true,  only  mentions  the  "  dres- 
sing or  selling  of  meat.''  There  can  be 
scarcely  any  doubt,  however,  that  even  if 
the  word  "meat"  were  held  to  be 
confined  to  flesh  which  serves  for  food,  in 
construing  the  statute  so  as  to  answer  the 
purposes  of  public  convenience  (see  per  Lord 
Kenyon  in  R.  v.  Younger,  5  T.  M.  449 ;  E, 
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V.  Cox,  2  Burr.  785),  the  courts  would  hold 
that  the  exception  extends  to  anything  the 
cook  may  sell  in  his  shop  of  which  cooked 
meat  forms  an  integral  part,  and,  conse- 
quently, that  the  sale  of  cooked  meat 
covered  with  a  crust,  and  in  the  shape  of  a 
pie,  is  within  the  meaning  of  that  excep- 
tion, equally  with  the  sale  of  cooked  meat 
without  any  crust  at  all.  But  if  the  more 
extended  meaning  of  food  in  general  be 
given  to  the  word,  then,  of  course,  mutton 
pies,  as  well  as  every  other  description  of 
food,  are  wibhin  the  meaning  of  the  excep- 
tion. Assuming,  however,  that  the  case 
was  not  wdthin  the  exception,  the  defen- 
dant can  only  be  liable  to  a  single  penalty  of 
5s.  whatever  number  of  sales  he  may  make. 
(See  Crepps  v.  JDurden,  Coiop.  640.) — Jas- 
lice  of  the  Feace,  1854. 

1558.  Hares  are  game ;  but  persons  being 
the  occupiers  of  enclosed  lands  may  kill  the 
same,  or  authorise  another  person  so  to  do 
(which  authority  must  be  registered  with 
the  clerk  of  the  peace  of  the  county),  with- 
out being  liable  to  the  tax  for  a  game  cer- 
tificate. Moorhens  are  not  game.  Bythenew 
Game  Act  1  and  2  Wm.  4,  c.  32,  game  is 
defined  to  include  for  the  purposes  of  that 
Act,  hares,  pheasants,  partridges,  grouse, 
heath  or  moor  game,  black  game  and  bus- 
tards ;  but  with  the  exception  above-men- 
tioned as  to  hares,  and  a  somewhat  similar 
provision  as  to  rabbits,  every  person  killing 
or  taking,  or  assisting  in  killing  or  taking, 
any  game  whatever,  or  any  woodcock  or 
snipe  (except  as  to  the  two  latter  by  means 
of  nets  or  springs),  quail,  or  land  rail,  are 
liable  to  be  surcharged  for  a  game  certifi- 
cate, and  to  pay  double  duty. —  WeeJdy 
Dispatch,  1856. 

1559.  The  British  Yeoman  has  de- 
feated Franc  Picard  in  France,  and  there- 
fore you  lose  the  bet.  It  was  at  Croix  de 
Berny,  in  March,  1855.  The  former  won, 
the  latter  did  not  gain  a  "  place." — Sunday 
Times,  1856. 

1560.  Thelwall,  Hardy,  Horn  Tooke, 
and  Joyce  were  tried  and  acquitted  in  1794. 
The  anniversary  of  the  day  has  been  kept 
in  London  till  within  the  last  year  or  two. 
-— J&m,  1851. 

1561.  Railways — Passengers  —  Duty 
OF  Railway  Officials. — Z.  takes  a  ticket 
to  B.,  to  go  by  a  train,  which  at  C.  is  to 
leave  for  three  different  directions,  viz.,  R., 


B.,  T.  Z.  gets  into  the  carriages  going  to 
R.  On  arriving  at  C.  the  carriages  for  R., 
in  which  Z.  is  by  mistake,  are  detached  and 
taken  to  R.  At  C.  the  names  of  the  princi- 
pal stations  for  R.  are  called  out,  and  the 
train  leaves.  The  second  division  B.  is  then 
also  detached,  and  the  name  B.  is  then  cal- 
led, but  Z.  is  already  gone  by  the  previous 
train  to  R.,  and  cannot  consequently  hear 
the  name  B.  called  out.  Your  opinion  is 
requested,  whether  the  railway  company  are 
bound  to  see  Z.  in  the  proper  carriages  for 
B.,  at  the  commencement  of  his  journey  ? 
Also  whether  you  consider  sufficient  notice 
to  have  been  given  to  Z.  at  the  junction  C.  ? 
— A  Subscriber. 

1562.  Answer. — The  railway  company, 
as  we  conceive,  are  bound  to  see  Z.  in  the 
proper  carriage  for  B.,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  journey,  provided  he  requires 
them  so  to  do.  But  if  he  places  himself  in 
a  carriage  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
company's  servants,  and  without  inquiry 
of  them  as  to  whether  it  is  or  is  not  his 
proper  carriage,  he  thereby  releases  them 
from  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  he  is 
properly  placed,  and  from  the  consequences 
resulting  from  his  getting  into  the  WTong 
carriage.  As  regards  the  notice  at  C,  we 
are  scarcely  in  a  position  to  form  an  opinion 
as  to  its  sufficiency.  But  if,  as  we  under- 
stand from  the  statement,  the  name  of  R. 
alone  was  called  out,  and  that  might  properly 
be  understood  to  apply  to  the  carriage  in 
which  Z.  was  then  sitting,  he  ought,  as  we 
think,  to  have  known  that  his  carriage  was 
going  to  R.  and  not  to  B.,  and  therefore 
cannot  make  the  company  responsible  for 
his  own  carelessness  in  allowing  himself  to 
be  taken  to  R.  instead  of  to  B. — Justice  oj 
the  Peace,  1854. 

1563.  The  deposit  of  title  deebs 
as  security  for  the  amount  due  will  entitle 
you  to  be  paid  in  full  in  the  event  of  the 
bankruptcy  or  insolvency  of  the  debtor.  It 
would  be  better  that  some  memorandum  in 
writing  should  be  given  showing  the  nature 
of  the  deposit,  and  charging  the  property 
comprised  in  the  deeds  with  the  debt  and 
interest. —  Weehli)  Dispatch,  1856. 

1564.  The  produce  of  the  sales  made 
in  the  Encumbered  Estates'  Court,  down  to 
August  31st  of  the  present  year,  was 
£18,299,350  l4s.         Sunday  Times,  1856. 

1565.  The  dahlta  wms  introduced  in 
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1803,  we  believe.  It  came  from  China,  as 
did  the  cameUia,  in  1811,  and  the  dwarf 
magnolia,  in  l7S6.—Era,  1856. 

1566.  Railways— Caeeiers—Resteic- 
TED  Liability— Seet  ANTS'  Caeelessness. 
—A.  sends  milk  to  a  large  town  in  cans  by 
a  railway.  Some  time  since,  the  railway 
company  gave  notice  to  A.  and  others,  that 
they  will  not  be  responsible  for  loss  or 
damage  to  milk  or  cans.  A.  continues  to 
send  milk  as  before.  One  of  A.'s  cans  con- 
taining milk  is  entirely  lost.  ^  At  another 
time  a  can  (returning  empty),  is  spoilt  by 
spikes  running  into  it  from  another  truck 
when  stopping,  through  the  spikes  not  being 
properly  loaded.  First.  Can  the  company 
restrict  their  liability  by  the  notice? 
Secondly.  Under  any  circumstances  are  they 
not  answerable  for  carelessness  of  their  ser- 
vants ?  Thirdly.  Are  they  not  common 
carriers  ? — X.  Y.  Z. 

1567.  .4/^9^^er.— First.  The  company  may 
restrict  their  liability  in  any  manner  which 
they  may  thhik  fit,  and  the  other  party 
agrees  to  (See  Moville  v.  Great  Northern 
Railway  Co.  21  L.  J.  Q.  i?.  319;  Shaw 
v.  York  and  North  Midland  Railway  Co. 
13  Q.  B.  317.)  Secondly.  They  will  not 
be  responsible  even  for  their  servants'  care- 
lessness under  these  circumstances.  (See 
Carr  v.  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Rail- 
way Co.  7  Exch.  707  ;  Chippendale  v.  Lan- 
caster and  Yorkshire  Railway  Co.  15  Jar. 
1106;  Austin  Y.  Manchester y  Sheffield  and 
Lancashire  Railway  Co.  10  C.  B.  151.) 
Thirdly.  The  company  are  common  carriers. 
(See  8  Vict.  c.  20,  s.  ^^.)— Justice  of  the 
Peace,  1854. 

1568.  Caeds. — The  adversaries  have  a 
right  to  call  for  a  fresh  deal  at  whist,  if  the 
dealer  looks  at  the  bottom,  or  trump  card, 
before  the  deal  is  completed.— >S'i<wc/ay 
Times,  1856. 

1569.  At  the  Battle  of  Waterloo 
our  British  cavalry  consisted  of  8,219  men, 
whereof  2,271  were  Germans,  and  about 
6,000  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish.  The  in- 
fantry consisted  of  26,715  men,  whereof 
3,880  were  Germans,  and  22,835  English, 
Irish,  and  Scotch.  The  artillery  consisted 
of  625  Germans,  and  5,431  English,  Irish, 
and  Scotch.  There  were  also  under  the 
]5ritish  commander  1,135  Hanoverian 
c'r'.valry,  and  9,312  Hanoverian  infantry. 
The  total  force  in  action  was  46,221.  The 


number  not  in  action  2,554  English,  Irish, 
and  Scotch,  3,265  Hanoverians,  and  22,000 
Brunswickers,  Belgians,  and  Xassau  troops. 
The  number  of  men  in  action  and  not  in 
action  reached  74,040  men. —  Weekly  LUs- 
patchy  1856. 

1570.  The  surface  of  the  globe 
is  estimated  at  199,000,000  of  British  square 
miles,  of  which  almost  three-fourths  are 
covered  by  water. — IJra,  1856. 

1571.  Bastard r—DisruTED  Paternity 
— Evidence. — A  difference  having  arisen 
between  the  justices  at  a  petty  sessions  on 
the  following  case,  your  opinion  thereon  is 
requested.  Two  men,  on  the  same  day,  and 
in  the  presence  of  each  other,  had  sexual 
intercourse  with  an  unmarried  girl,  and  one 
of  the  men  had  also  sexual  intercourse  with 
her  the  day  before.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  affirmed  that  the  proof  of  pa- 
ternity is,  so  to  say,  impossible.  Your 
opinion,  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  would  con- 
tribute to  the  vindication  of  justice,  and  the 
protection  of  society. — Justitia. 

1572.  Answer. — The  justices,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  cannot  consistently  make  an  order 
under  these  circumstances.  Dr.  Taylor,  in 
his  work  on  "  Medical  Jurisprudence,"  p. 
542,  4th  ed.,  mentions  a  case  which  became 
the  subject  of  a  communication  to  the 
Lancet  (13  March,  1817,  263),  where  two 
men  had  intercourse  with  a  woman,  the  one, 
nine  months  and  three  days  (or  279  days), 
the  other,  nine  months  less  five  days  (or 
271  days)  before  the  birth  of  the  child,  and 
on  this  case  he  remarks,  "  It  is  obvious 
that  the  two  periods,  271  and  279  days,  are 
comprised  within  the  common  range  of 
gestation ;  hence  there  would  be  no  medical 
ground  for  affiliating  the  child  to  one  more 
than  the  other."  If  there  would  be  nomedical 
ground  to  warrant  affiliation  in  that  cose, 
there  could  clearly  be  none  in  the  present 
instance,  and,  therefore,  the  only  course 
that  we  can  see  open  to  the  justices  is  to 
dismiss  the  complaint  as  not  proven  against 
either  of  the  men. — Justice  of  the  Beace, 
1854. 

1573.  The  Atlantic  includes  an  area  of 
25,000,000  square  miles.  Suppose  an  inch 
of  rain  to  fall  upon  only  one-fifth  of  this 
vast  expanse,  "  it  would  weigh,"  says  Lieu- 
tenant Murray,  ^'360,000,000,000  tons; 
and  the  salt  which,  as  water,  it  held  in  so« 
lution  in  the  sea,  and  which,  v.hen  the 
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water  was  taken  up  as  vapour,  was  left 
behind  to  disturb  equilibrium,  weighed 
16,000,000  more  tons,  or  nearly  twice  as 
much  as  all  the  ships  in  the  world  could 
carry  at  a  cargo  each.  It  might  fall  in  a 
day;  but  occupy  what  time  it  might  in 
falling,  this  rain  is  calculated  to  exert  so 
much  force — which  is  inconceivably  great — 
in  disturbing  the  equilibrium  of  the  ocean. 
If  all  the  water  discharged  by  the  Mississippi 
river  during  the  year  were  taken  up  in  one 
mighty  measure  and  cast  into  the  ocean  as 
an  effort,  it  would  not  make  a  greater  dis- 
turbance in  the  equilibrium  of  the  sea  than 
the  fall  of  rain  supposed.  And  yet  so  gentle 
are  the  operations  of  nature  that  movements 
so  vast  are  unperceived." — Sunday  Times, 
1856. 

1574.  The  draet  being  the  separate 
property  of  the  lady,  and  payable  to  her 
alone  or  her  order,  the  husband  is  liable  to 
be  indicted  and  punished  for  forging  her 
name  thereto;  and  the  amount  may  be 
again  recovered  from  the  bank  on  whom 
the  draft  was  made  payable. —  Weeldy  Dis- 
'patcli.  1856. 

1575.  The  increase  made  to  the  na- 
tional debt  by  the  war  with  Russia  is  stated 
to  be  £32,371,495;  that  is,  deducting 
£8,068,505  of  the  debt  redeemed  in  1854. 
—JEra,  1856. 

1576.  Settlement — Paeentag-e — Li- 
mitation— Non-emancipation. — A  widow 
(S.  C),  with  four  illegitimate  children, 
becomes  chargeable.  Her  deceased  husband 
was  one  C.  C.,  the  son  of  J.  C.  (an  Irish- 
man), and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  (an  English- 
woman). C.  C.  having  no  settlement  in 
his  own  right,  is  said  to  have  derived  a 
settlement  from  his  mother,  Elizabeth ; 
and  this  is  presumed  to  be  so,  as  long  as  he 
continued  to  be  a  member  of  his  mother's 
family.  Can  he,  after  marriage  and  death, 
hand  down  to  his  widow  and  children  the 
settlement  derived  from  his  mother,  so  that 
the  widow  and  children  shall  be  removable 
to  that  parish  in  which  his  mother  was 
settled  ? — A  Subsceiber. 

1577.  Ansioer. — C.  C.  was  entitled  to, 
and  retained,  any  settlement  which  his 
mother  possessed  at  the  time  when  he  be- 
came emancipated.  Having  once  acquired 
that  settlement,  he  not  only  retained  it 
whilst  he  continued  a  member  of  his 
mother's    family,    but    ever  afterwards. 


Moreover,  not  only  could  he  communicate 
the  same  settlement  to  his  wife  and  children, 
but  they  would  retain  it  after  his  death. 
The  only  instance  in  which  a  party  ceases 
to  enjoy  a  settlement  when  it  has  been 
once  acquired  (other  than  by  obtaining  a 
fresh  one),  is  in  that  of  bastards.  They 
enjoy  their  mother's  settlement  up  to  six- 
teen, and  then  fall  back  on  their  birth 
settlement.  But  there  is  no  other  instance 
of  a  shifting  settlement,  whether  that  settle- 
ment be  communicated  by  the  father  or 
mother. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

1578.  Income  Tax. — You  may  think 
you  have  played  a  clever  trick  by  making  a 
return  at  your  place  of  business,  that  you 
were  assessed  at  your  place  of  abode,  but 
it  will  probably  turn  out  an  awkward  affair. 
Your  return  will  be  passed  on  to  the  assessor 
of  the  district  where  you  live,  and  when  he 
reports  thereon  that  you  have  made  a  false 
return,  the  commissioners  will  either  direct 
you  to  be  sued  fjr  the  £20  penalty,  or  that 
you  be  assessed  on  treble  the  sum  you  at- 
tempted to  evade  the  payment  of,  and  in 
default  of  not  finding  sufficient  goods  they 
will  arrest  your  body. —  WeeMy  Dispatch, 
1856. 

1579.  Bathing  Hoeses. — In  this  coun- 
try horses  are  seldom  bathed ;  but  it  is  the 
custom  in  Prussia  to  attach  to  the  cavalry 
barracks  a  capacious  basin  for  swimming 
the  horses  in. — Sunday  Times,  1856. 

1580.  Gaming — Eoeeig-n  Lotteeies— 
Subsceibee's  Liability. — Does  a  British 
subject,  resident  in  England,  who  takes  a 
ticket  or  share  in  a  foreign  lottery,  render 
himself  liable  to  any  and  what  penalty  ? — Z. 

1581.  Answer. — A  subscriber  to  a  foreign 
lottery,  as  we  are  disposed  to  think,  is 
liable  to  a  £200  penalty  for  taking  a  share 
therein.  By  the  6  Geo.  2,  c.  35,  s.  29  it  is 
enacted,  that  if  any  person  shall  "  sell,  pro- 
cure, or  deliver,  any  ticket,  receipt,  chance 
or  number,  or  division,"  in  any  foreign 
lottery,  he  shall  forfeit  £200.  The  object 
of  that  section,  as  appears  by  the  recital, 
is  pointed  against  certain  "  evil-minded  per- 
sons" who  "  have  undertaken  to  keep 
offices  for  the  issuing  of  tickets  or  receipts 
for  numbers  in  foreign  lotteries,"  &c.,  con- 
trary to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the 
9  Geo.  1,  c.  19.  The  more  immediate 
object  of  that  statute,  therefore,  was  to 
punish  those  who  kept  offices  for  issuing 
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foreign  lottery  tickets,  and  for  that  purpose 
it  \ms,  necessary  to  take  powers  against 
those  who  "procure"  such  tickets,  inas- 
much as  that  was  part  of  the  business  of  an 
office  keeper.  The  statute,  however,  makes 
no  distinction  ni  this  respect,  between  those 
who  keep  such  offices,  and  those  who  do 
not.  The  enacting  part  of  the  section  is 
consequently  larger  than  the  preamble,  and 
would  seem  to  include  any  one  who  "pro- 
cures "  such  tickets,  whether  he  keeps  an 
office  or  not.  It  will  therefore  depend 
upon  the  meaning  which  is  given  to  the 
word  "  procure "  whether  any  other  than 
those  who  obtain  such  tickets  for  third 
parties,  are  or  are  not  liable  to  the  penalty. 
—Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

1582.  GOYEElSTtfENT  OF   THE  COLONIES. 

—There  is  no  official  in  the  Colonies  called 
a  Prime  Minister,  nor  is  there  in  England  ; 
but  there  as  here,  there  are  persons  who  in 
common  parlance  are  so  called.  In  Austra- 
lia and  in  Canada,  the  Legislatures  may  vote 
against  the  measures  of  the  Government, 
and  then  the  several  officers  resign,  and  the 
Governor  invites  the  leader  of  the  majority 
to  form  a  new  administration,  or  the 
Governor  dissolves  the  assembly  and  a  new 
election  takes  place  by  way  of  appeal  from 
the  representatives  of  the  people  to  the 
people  themselves. — WeeUy  Dispatch,lS^6. 

1583.  Captain  William  Peel  rode 
Proceed  when  he  won  the  Worcester 
Steeple  Chase  in  1848.  The  race  was  run 
in  10  min.  24  sec. — Sunday  Times,  1856. 

1584.  EniENDLY  Societies  —  Female 
Officee  — Feaud  —  Conviction  —  Dis- 
TiiEss— Justices'  Jiteisdiction. — In  the 
parish  of  C.  there  is  established  a  female 
friendly  society  for  the  relief  of  females  in 
sickness,  and  to  pay  a  certain  sum  on  the 
death  of  a  husband,  or  themselves,  for 
funeral  expenses.  The  rules  are  duly 
enrolled,  and  the  certificate  from  Mr.  Tidd 
Pratt  obtained.  The  officers  of  the  club 
are  females,  some  of  course  married  women. 
One  of  the  officers  of  the  club,  being  a 
married  woman,  received  a  sum  of  money 
from  the  treasurer,  to  pay  a  widow  for  a 
funeral  as  directed  by  the  rules  of  the 
society.  She  never  paid  the  money,  but 
embezzled  it,  stat'ng  it  was  lost.  The 
widow  to  whom  the  money  was  payable  has 
taken  out  a  summons  to  be  heard  before 
magistrates.    Your  opinion  is  requested. 


Have  the  magistrates  jurisdiction  ?  and,  if 
so,  supposing  the  married  woman,  the  officer 
of  the  club,  is  convicted  of  having  received 
and  afterwards  embezzled  the  money,  can 
the  magistrates  make  an  order  upon  her  for 
repayment,  and  can  they  enforce  it  by  a 
warrant  of  distress  upon  the  husband's 
goods,  or  can  they  send  the  married  woman 
to  prison  in  default  of  payment  ? — G.  Li. 

1585.  Answer. — The  magistrates  have  no 
jurisdiction  to  proceed  in  such  a  case  on  the 
widow's  complaint,  excepting  for  non-pay- 
ment of  the  sum  due  to  her  under  the  rules. 
If  it  be  intended  to  proceed  agamst  the 
officer  for  fraudulently  withholding  the 
money,  there  must  be  an  officer  of  the 
society  expressly  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  complaint.  (See  JEx  'parte 
Gordon,  15  J,  P.  767).  In  that  case, 
and  in  the  event  of  conviction,  the  magis- 
trates may  award  double  the  amount  with- 
held, to  be  paid  by  the  female  officer,  and  in 
the  event  of  the  money  not  being  paid  they 
may  commit  the  woman  to  prison.  They 
cannot,  however,  enforce  their  warrant 
against  the  husband's  goods,  as  he  is  not 
the  person  on  whom  the  order  is  made,  nor 
in  any  manner  liable  for  its  non-perform- 
ance.—tTw^^ice  of  the  Feaee,  1854. 

1586.  SiE  Robeet  Peel  made  his 
famous  speech  on  the  subject  of  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws,  in  v/hich  he  moved  the 
adoption  of  a  sliding-scale,  and  the  ultimate 
admission  of  corn  at  a  nominal  duty,  on  the 
27th  of  January,  ISAQ.—  WeeUy  Bispatch, 
1856. 

1587.  Astley's  method  was  to  give 
each  horse  his  preparatory  lessons  alone, 
and  when  there  was  no  noise  nor  anything 
to  divert  his  attention  from  his  instructor. 
If  the  horse  was  interrupted  during  the 
lesson,  or  his  attention  in  any  way  with- 
drawn, he  was  dismissed  for  that  day. 
When  perfect  in  certain  lessons  by  himself, 
he  was  associated  with  other  horses  whose 
education  was  farther  advanced.  And  it 
was  the  practice  of  that  great  master  to  re- 
ward his  horses  with  slices  of  carrot  or 
apple  when  they  performed  well.  Mens. 
A.  Franconi  in  a  similar  manner  rewards 
his  horses. — Sunday  Times,  1856. 

1588.  Vesteies— Chaieman's  Powees 
— Taking  off  Hat.— Can  the  chairman 
(whether  the  clergyman  or  a  layman)  of  a 
vestry  meeting,  not  holden  in  the  vestry. 
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there  being  none,  but  in  the  school-room, 
require,  or  rather  make,  an  ill-mannered 
rate-payer  take  off  his  hat  during  the  busi- 
ness of  the  meeting ;  and  if  so,  what  is  the 
proper  course  to  adopt  ?  I  have  been  un- 
able to  find  anything  exactly  to  the  point, 
though  I  have  heard  of  a  case  in  which  a 
fine  was  inflicted  on  a  person  who  persisted 
in  wearing  his  hat  after  being  remonstrated 
with  on  the  score  of  decorum  and  general 
respect  to  the  business  the  meeting  had  in 
hand. — A  Frequent  Reader. 

1589.  Answer. — We  know  of  no  authority 
which  the  chairman  of  the  vestry  possesses 
to  compel  any  one  present  to  take  off  his 
hat.  The  chairman  has  power  to  regulate 
the  whole  of  the  proceedings  at  the  vestry 
so  as  to  insure  the  inhabitants  an  opportu- 
nity of  voting  on  imy  question  which  may 
be  brought  before  the  meeting.  (See  R.  v. 
H'Oyley,  12  A.  &  139.)  But  he  has 
none,  as  we  CDnceive,  to  regulate  the  de- 
meanour of  those  present,  further  than  may 
be  necessary  for  maintaining  order  in  the 
conduct  of  the  business  in  hand.  For  that 
purpose,  whether  a  man  has  his  hat  on  or 
off  appears  to  us  to  be  immaterial,  though 
he  may  no  doubt  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
manners  in  so  conducting  himself. — Justice 
of  the  Peace,  1854. 

1590.  If  the  wydow  have  possessed  her- 
self of  her  husband's  effects,  or  have  ad- 
ministered to  his  estate,  she  may  be  at  once 
sued  for  the  recovery  of  the  debt  due 
from  the  deceased,  in  the  County  Court  if 
the  debt  do  not  exceed  £50,  and  in  one  of 
the  Superior  Courts  if  above  that  sum. — 
WeeJcly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1591.  Vesuvius  is  about  3,600  feet 
liigh,  and  Etna  about  11,000  feet ;  but 
Cotopaxi,  in  South  America,  is  18,868  feet ; 
and  in  1738  the  flames  rose  3,000  fee'j  above 
the  mountain. — Sunday  Times,  1856. 

1592.  Bastardy  —  Arrears  —  War- 
rant— Mother's  Neglect. — In  the  year 
1851,  at  a  petty  session  held  in  the  county 
of  D.,  A.  obtained  an  order  of  afliliation  on 
B.  The  order  was  duly  served  upon  B., 
and  various  payments  have  been  made  under 
the  order.  In  the  year  1852  or  1853,  B. 
entered  as  seaman  in  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
ships,  and  has  been  on  foreign  stations  for 
some  considerable  time.  A  large  amount 
of  arrears  is  now  due.  A.  has  been  living 
out  of  the  county  of  D.,  and  a  great  many 


miles  from  the  petty  session,  where  the 
order  was  obtained,  consequently  she  has 
not  regularly  taken  out  warrants  against 
B.  under  the  3rd  section  of  the  7  &  8  Vict, 
c.  101.  Your  opinion  is,  therefore,  re- 
quested. First.  Is  a  magistrate  justified  in 
issuing  a  warrant  against  B.  (he  having 
returned  to  this  country),  for  the  full 
amount  of  arrears  due,  having  regard  to 
the  circumstances  above  stated  ?  If  not, 
could  he  issue  any  number  of  warrants, 
each  to  contain  thirteen  weeks'  arrears  only, 
in  one  day,  but  to  allow  an  interval  of,  say 
an  hour  to  elapse,  between  the  signing  of 
each  warrant  ?  Secondly,  A.  having  gone 
to  reside  out  of  the  county  of  D.,  can  a  ma- 
gistrate of  the  county  in  which  he  resides, 
on  production  of  the  original  order,  grant 
her  warrants  for  any  arrears  that  may  be- 
come due  ? — Clerk  to  a  Subscriber. 

1593.  Answer,  —  First.  The  magistrate 
clearly  cannot  issue  a  warrant  for  more  than 
thirteen  weeks'  maintenance.  The  mother 
has  allowed  the  weekly  payment  to  be  in 
arrear  for  more  than  thirteen  successive 
weeks  without  application  to  a  justice,  and 
therefore  not  only  can  the  justice  issue  no 
warrant  of  distress  for  more  than  thirteen 
weeks'  payment,  but  that  shall  be  in  dis- 
charge of  the  whole  arrears  or  debt,"  and 
"  the  man  shall  not  be  called  upon  to  pay 
more  than  that  amount  in  discharge  of  the 
whole  debt."  Secondly.  Any"  justice  may 
grant  the  warrant,  whether  he  acts  for  the 
county  in  which  the  order  was  made  or  not. 
A  magistrate  for  the  county  in  which  A. 
now  resides  may  therefore  grant  it  without 
objection. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

1594.  No  PENALTY  has  been  incurred 
by  reason  of  the  bill  being  drawn  on  a 
wrong  stamp ;  but  it  is  valueless.  If  the 
acceptor  refuse  to  give  another,  he  should 
be  sued  in  an  action  for  the  amount  of  the 
debt  or  other  original  consideration  on  which 
the  bill  already  given  was  founded. —  WeeJcly 
Dispatch,  1856. 

1595.  A  HORSE  CALLED  NiNETY-THREE 

won  the  St.  Ledger  in  1793.  He  belonged 
to  a  Mr.  Clifton,  was  got  by  Florizel,  ridden 
by  Pierse,  and  beat  seven  others.  Florizel 
was  also  the  sire  of  Tartar  (Lord  A.  Hamil- 
ton's), who  won  the  Ledger  the  preceding 
year. — Sunday  Times,  1856. 

1596.  Game— Trespass— Recoyery  of 
Dead  or  Wounded  Game. — A  certificated 
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sportsman  shoots  at  a  partridge  on  his  own 
land,  which  falls  apparently  dead  on  B/s 
land,  adjoining.  Can  he  be  convicted  under 
the  1  &  2  Will.  4,  c.  32,  s.  30,  as  a  tres- 
passer, for  entering  B.'s  land  and  bagging 
the  bird,  w^hich  was  only  winged,  and  secured 
after  long  pursuit  ?  Had  the  bird  been 
really  found  dead,  or  onl}^  struggling  in  the 
last  agony  of  life,  would  it  make  any  and 
what  difference  ? — W.  A. 

1597.  Ansicer, — B.,  as  we  consider,  may 
be  convicted  as  a  trespasser  under  the  sta- 
tute, if  the  game  were  alive ;  but  probably 
not  if  it  were  dead,  as  the  statute  merely 
speaks  of  "  game,"'  which,  in  the  absence  of 
any  explanation,  means  live  game.  (See  JR. 
V.  Holloway  \  C.  Sf  P.  128.)  So  far  as  the 
property  in  the  game  is  concerned,  it  is  B.'s, 
on  account  of  his  having  started  it  on  his 
own  ground  and  followed  it  without  delay. 
(See  Keble  v.  Hichringle,  11  Mod.  75 ;  2 
Bla.  Com.  419.)  But  although  it  be  his 
property,  he  cannot  follow  it  on  to  another 
man's  land  without  being  guilty  of  trespass, 
for  which  an  action  would  lie  (see  2  Bac. 
Ah,  613;  2  Bla.  Com.  417  ;  Deane  v.  Clay- 
touj  7  Taunt.  489 ;  Baker  v.  Berkeley,  3 
C.  P.  32),  and  must,  consequently,  be 
liable  to  conviction  under  the  1  &  2  Will. 
4,  c.  32,  s.  30,  in  the  case  of  his  following 
live  game,  but  not,  as  we  think,  in  that  of 
his  searching  for  dead  game. — Justice  of  the 
Peace,  1854. 

1598.  ADVERTisixa  that  you  will  sell 
the  property  left  with  you  to  defray  your 
claim  will  not  make  that  course  legal.  If 
what  you  sell  for  a  guinea  cannot  be  re- 
placed for  double  that  sum  when  the  owner 
appears,  we  fear  you  will  be  liable  to  pay 
the  difference. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1599.  When  Clarion  won  the  Caesare- 
witch  in  1840  he  carried  8st.  41b,  which  was 
41b.  above  the  original  impost  alloted  to 
him. — Sunday  Times,  1856. 

1600.  Notices— Signing— Feinting. — 
Can  you  refer  me  to  any  decision  or  statute 
declaring  that  in  cases  where  notice  is  re- 
quired to  be  given  in  writing  it  may  be 
given  entirely  printed,  or  partly  printed 
and  partly  written  ? — H.  P.  A. 

1601.  Answer.  —There  is  no  statute  of 
the  kind.  It  has,  however,  been  decided 
that  a  printed  name  is  a  sufficient  signing 
of  a  memorandum  in  writing  required  by 
the  17th  section  of  the  statute  of  frauds  to 


be  "signed'^  by  the  party  to  be  charged 
therewith,  if  it  is  recognised  by  or  brought 
home  to  the  knowledge  of  the  party  so 
charged.  (See  Saunderson  v.  Jackson.  2  B, 
Sf  P.  238 ;  Schneider  v.  Norris,  2>  M.  Sf  S, 
288.)  The  same  principle,  as  we  apprehend, 
would  apply  to  a  notice  required  to  be  given 
in  writing,  and  would  give  it  validity,  al- 
though it  may  be  entirely  printed,  or  partly 
^\Titten. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

1602.  The  East  India  Company  has 
long  ceased  to  buy  and  sell  tea.  Thej^  ap- 
point no  agents  to  sell  tea  upon  commission. 
—  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1603.  "Basil"  and  "De  Montford" 
are  the  only  tragedies  of  Miss  Joanna 
Baillie  produced  on  the  London  stage,  but 
"  The  Family  Legend "  was  brought  out 
with  some  success  at  the  Edinburgh  Theatre. 
— Sunday  Times,  1856. 

1604.  Apprentices — Cancelling  In- 
denture.— A.  was,  three  years  since,  bound 
apprentice  to  B.,  and  has  three  years  more  to 
serve ;  but  A.  now  wishes  to  have  his  dis- 
charge, which  B.  is  willing  to  grant.  Will 
you  kindly  inform  me  the  safest  and  most 
economical  mode  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
indenture  of  apprenticeship  ?  Would  it  be 
simj  ily  to  cut  off  the  names  and  seals  of  the 
parties  in  the  indenture,  and  endorse  a 
memorandum  thereon  that  all  parties  con- 
sent to  it,  and  let  it  be  signed  by  them  ? — 
A  Subscriber. 

1605.  Ansiver. — This  will  clearly  be  suffi- 
cient. (See  1  Step.  Com.  p.  478,  3rd  ed. ; 
Arch.  Sum.  of  Laws  of  JSngland,  p.  78.) — 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

1606.  More  than  half  the  persons  who 
visit  Kew  gardens  in  a  year  go  there  on 
the  Sunday. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1607.  The  quantity  of  Hops  charged 
with  duty  in  1854  was  9,877,126  lbs  ;  and 
in  1855,  83,221,004  \hs.— Sunday  Times, 
1856. 

1608.  Bastardy  —  Order  —  Personal 
Service. — Is  it  necessary,  under  the  7  and 
8  Vict.  c.  101,  ss.  2,  3,  that  the  order  on  the 
putative  father  of  a  bastard  child  should  be 
served  personally ;  or  would  leaving  it  at  the 
last  known  place  of  abode  (where  the  puta- 
tive father  has  absconded)  be  sufficient  ? 
Will  the  latter  course  be  legal  proof  that 
the  father  "  has  had  due  notice  of  the 
order"  to  justify  the  issue  of  a  warrant  of 
disobedience  ? — Chaos. 
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1609.  Answer.  —  The  order  must  be 
served  personally  on  the  putative  father, 
or,  at  any  rate,  must  be  satisfactorily  shown 
to  have  reached  his  hands,  before  it  can  be 
enforced.  The  fact,  however,  of  his  having 
been  present  personally,  or  by  attorney, 
when  the  order  was  made,  as  we  think,  is 
sufficient  proof  of  his  having  ''had  due 
notice  of  the  order  "  to  support  the  mother's 
information,  and  perhaps  the  issue  of  a 
warrant  upon  it,  although  the  warrant  itself 
could  not  be  executed  until  personal  service 
of  the  order  had  been  effected  on  the  de- 
fendant. He  could  have  given  notice  of 
appeal  at  the  time  of  the  adjudication  (see 
J2.  V.  JJ.  Huntingdonshire y  J.  P.  223), 
and  must  consequently  be  treated  as  having 
had  "  due  notice  of  the  order,"  or  he  could 
not  be  in  a  position  to  appeal  against  it.— 
Justice  of  the  Feace,  1854. 

1610.  Marshal  Ney  was  tried  for  high 
treason  by  the  French  House  of  Peers,  and 
sentenced  to  be  shot.  Their  authority  was 
sufficient  without  the  sanction  of  the  allies 
then  in  possession  of  Paris.  It  is  not  al- 
ledged  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  signed 
any  sanction  or  approvid  of  the  decision  of 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  but  that  if  he  had 
interposed  he  might  have  saved  Ney's  life. 
—  WeeTcly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1611.  The  Revenue  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
is  somewhere  about  3,000,000. — Stmdai/ 
Times,  1856. 

1612.  Sertants  —  Attachment  of 
Wages  —  Detention  by  Master  —  Ex- 
pense AND  Loss  oe  Time. — 4  and  5  Will. 
4,  c.  76,  s.  59,  directs  that  the  master  of 
any  person  who  shall  have  had  relief  granted 
him  upon  loan,  shall  be  summoned,  together 
with  such  person  "  to  show  caase  why  any 
wages  due,  or  which  may  from  time  to  time 
become  due,  should  not  be  paid,  &c.,  and 
further,  that  having  heard  the  case,  the 
justices  shall  direct  the  master,  or  employer 
for  the  time  being,  from  whom  any  wages 
shall  be  due,  or  from  time  to  time  become 
due,"  &c.  Is  it  the  duty  of  a  master  or 
employer  on  whom  such  a  summons  is  served 
to  retain,  until  the  hearing  of  the  case,  any 
wages  that  may  be  in  his  hands  at  the  time 
of  the  service  of  the  summons  ?  Is  the 
master,  when  thus  summoned,  entitled  to 
demand  payment  for  his  expenses  and  loss 
of  time  in  attendino^  the  petty  sessions  ? — 
J.H.C. 


_  1613.  Answer.— T\ie  master,  as  we  think, 
will  be  fully  justified  in  retaining  any  wao-es 

that  may  be  in  his  hands  at  the  time  of  the  i 

service  of  the  summons,  and  keeping  them  ' 
until  the  summons  is  finally  disposed  of.  In 
fact,  he  must  do  so  in  self-defence,  as  the 
justices  may   order  him  to  pay  over  the 

whole  amount  to  the  overseers,  and  he,  of  \ 

course,  would  have  to  make  good  the  defi-  \ 

ciency  out  of  his  own  pocket,  if  he  had  paid  ^ 
any  part  of  it  to  the  poor  person  to  whom 

it  was  owing.    But  he  is  not  entitled  to  i 

anything  for  expenses  and  loss  of  time,  as  I 

the  statute  makes  no  provision  on  the  sub-  \ 

ject,  and  the  justices'  ordinary  pov/ers  in  ' 
that  respect  are  confined  to  payment  to 
witnesses. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

1614.  The  Bank  allows  stock  to  be  pur-  * 
chased  jointly  in  four  names,  and  it  permits  i 
one  of  the  four  to  receive  the  dividends  from  \ 
year  to  year,  unless  some  objection  is  raised  ' 
by  one  of  the  other  parties,  and  then  pay- 
mentis  refused  except  upon  the  joint  applica-  j 
tion  and  receipt  of  the  four  persons. —  Weelcly  i 
Dispatch,  1856.  ; 

1615.  Vesta  had  fourteen  foals,  all  greys.  | 
— Sunday  Times,  1856.  \ 

1616.  AaORAYATED    ASSAULTS— InDE-  \ 

CENCY — Justices'  Jurisdiction. — By  16  ; 
Vict.  c.  30,  justices  are  empowered  in  cer-  | 
tain  cases  to  convict  of  aggravated  assault,  ; 
when  the  same  cannot,  in  their  opinion,  be  ^ 
sufficient  punishment  under  the  provision  i 
of  9  Geo.  4,  c.  31.  Cases  of  assault  fre-  | 
quently  occur,  where  little  or  no  exces-  = 
sive  personal  violence  has  been  committed,  - 
but  are  still  accompanied  by  circumstances  ■ 
of  a  revolting  character,  callmg  for  a  severer  ' 
measure  of  punishment  than  is  provided  by 
9  Geo.  4,  c.  31,  and  yet  not  sufficiently 
grave  to  commit  for  trial.  For  instance,  ; 
where  an  elderly  man  commits  an  indecent  i 
assault  upon  ayoung  girl,  throwing  her  down,  ; 
raising  her  clothes,  lying  upon  her,  and  ap- 
plying his  naked  person  to  hers,  without  j 
anything  to  indicate  an  intention  of  further  ' 
violence.  Your  opinion  whether  such  a  case  \ 
can  be  considered  an  assault  of  an  aggravated  \ 
nature,  within  the  statute  16  Vict.  c.  30, 
will  oblige. — A  Subscriber.  ' 

1617.  Ansioer.—We  see  no  reason  why  j 
this  should  not  be  treated  as  an  aggravated  ! 
assault  within  the  meaning  of  the  16  Vict.  ! 
c.  30.  The  "  aggravated  nature"  there  in-  ' 
tended,  as  we  conceive,  is  not  limited  to  I 
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assaults  ag§Tavated"by  the  amount  of  violence 
used,  but  extends  to  all  assaults  accompanied 
by  circumstances  of  any  kind,  which  induced 
the  justices  to  think  that  defendent  ought 
to  bepunished  more  severely  than  is  contem- 
plated by  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  31,  s.  21—Jmtice 
ofthePeace^  1854. 

1618.  A  BoaoTJGH,  according  to  the 
latest  definition,  that  of  the  Reform  Bill,  is 
a  district  privileged  to  return  one  or  two 
burgesses  to  Parliament,  irrespective  of 
whether  it  has  a  Corporation  or  not.  For- 
merly it  was  a  place  having  large  powers 
of  self-government.  —  Weekly  Bisj^atch, 
1856. 

1619.  CoRDEE  was  executed,  for  the 
murder  of  Maria  Martin,  in  August,  1828, 
at  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  —  Sunday  Times, 
1856. 

1620.  Alehouses  —  License  —  Mar- 
EIAGE — Teanseer. — A.  B.,  single  woman, 
obtained  an  alehouse  license  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  August  last.  She  has  since 
married.  Is  it  necessary  that  the  license 
should  be  transferred  into  her  husband's 
name  ?— A.  B.  C. 

1621.  Answer. — The  license  should  be 
transferred  to  the  husband,  or  he  may  per- 
haps be  made  liable  to  the  penalty  for 
selling  beer  without  a  license.  The  mfe 
would  be  his  agent,  but  whether  a  license 
to  her  in  her  maiden  name  would  inure  to 
his  benefit,  and  operate  as  a  protection  to 
him,  is  too  doubtful  a  point  to  make  it 
worth  risking  the  consequences  in  a  case 
where  the  liability  can  be  so  easily  pre- 
vented.— Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

1622.  The  only  mode  of  securing  the 
stock  is  for  some  of  the  parties  beneficially 
interested  therein  to  place  a  distringas  on 
the  same,  which  will  prevent  the  executors 
dealing  with  it  without  notice.  The  stock 
can  only  be  dealt  with  by  the  executors. — 
Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1623.  When  hounds  are  running  in 
covert,  if  the  fox  is  seen  in  a  ride,  and  not 
over  it,  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  inter- 
fere with  the  hounds,  as  they  must  hunt 
very  carefully,  to  avoid  overrunning  the 
scent. — Sunday  Times,  1856. 

1624.  Income-tax — Black- leg — Bet- 
ting AT  Races. — A.  B.  is  what  is  commonly 
called  a  black-leg.  His  only  occupation, 
which  is  also  his  only  source  of  income,  is 
betting  at  races.    He  keeps  an  account  of 


the  exact  amount  of  his  winnings  and 
losings.  Is  the  income  thus  derived  charge- 
able with  the  income-tax,  and  if  so,  how  is 
it  to  be  ascertained  ?  Is  A.  B.  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  trader  ? — A  Commissioner. 

1625.  Ansiver. — We  apprehend  that  A, 
B.  must  be  considered  as  a  trader,  and  that 
he  either  carries  on  an  adventure  or  concern 
in  the  nature  of  trade,  within  the  meaning 
of  the  first  case  of  sched.  D.,  or,  at  any  rate, 
that  he  comes  within  the  sixth  case.  Assum- 
ing, therefore,  that  he  can  make  no  such 
statement  as  is  required  with  respect  to  the 
first  case,  he  can,  at  any  rate,  make  such  a 
statement  as  will  satisfy  the  sixth,  and  from 
which  his  income  may  be  approximately 
determined. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

1626.  SouTHAMPTONisa  town  and  county 
in  the  county  of  Southampton,  sometimes 
called  Hampshire — Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1627.  Piccolomini  is  pronounced  as  if 
spelt  Pic-co-lom-mene. — Sunday  Times, 
1856. 

1628.  Taxes  (Assessed) — Servants — 
Occasional  Gardener. — Your  opinion  will 
oblige,  whether,  under  schedule  C.  of  the 
assessed  tax  act,  a  person  who  employs  a 
man  occasionally,  say,  one,  two,  three,  or 
four  days  a  week,  but  not  constantly  in  his 
garden,  is  liable  to  pay  for  such  man  as  a 
gardener  under  the  1st,  2nd,  and  4th  rules 
of  the  schedule,  the  employer  being  charge- 
able to  the  duty  on  a  servant,  &c.? — W.  H. 

1629.  Answer. — The  employer's  liability, 
as  we  think,  will  depend  on  the  fact  of 
whether  or  not,  at  least  the  greater  pnrt  of 
the  man's  time  is  employed  in  the  garden, 
and  the  garden  is  one  -.vhich  requires  the 
greater  part  of  the  labour  of  one  person. 
If  those  facts  be  found  affirmatively,  the 
employer  will  be  liable;  if  negatively,  he 
will  be  exempt. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

1630.  The  origin  of  the  practice  of  kiss- 
ing under  the  mistletoe  is  involved  in  con- 
siderable obscurity.  It  is  probably  a  rem- 
nant of  the  old  Druidical  observances. — 
Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1631.  Captain  Lamb's  Vivian  was  a  rat- 
tailed  horse.  He  was  one  of  the  best 
steeple-chasers  of  his  day,  and  usually  rid- 
den by  Captain  Beecher. — Sunday  Times, 
1856. 

1632.  Landlord  and  Tenant — Notice 
to  Quit — Service. — P.  served  R.  with  a 
notice  to  quit  the  29th  of  September,  1854, 
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at  four  o'clock  m  the  afternoon.  Is  thf-.t  a 
legal  notice  so  as  to  make  R.  leave  the  25th 
day  of  March  following  ? — J.  H. 

1633.  Answer. — The  notice  is  perfectly 
legal  both  with  regard  to  length  and  the 
time  of  service.  In  Dos  v.  Keighley,  7  T. 
H.  63,  a  notice  served  at  Michaelmas  re- 
quiring the  tenant  to  quit  on  the  following 
Lady-day  was  held  good,  and  as  the  law 
takes  no  notice  of  the  fraction  of  a  day  (see 
Lester  v.  Garland,  15  Ves.  248 ;  Hardy  v. 
:Ryle,  9  JB.  &  C,  603),  the  fact  of  its  having 
been  served  so  late  as  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  will  be  of  no  consequence.  The 
other  case  is  not  within  our  limits. — Jtis- 
tice  of  the  Peace,  1856. 

1634.  Daniel  Fitzgeeald  was  shot  by 
Samuel  Qucnnell  at  Newington  on  Thurs- 
day, the  27th  of  November,  I'^i^'o.—WeeJdy 
Dispatch,  1856. 

1635.  Swift  and  Pope  died  in  the  same 
year,  1744. — Sunday  Times,  1856. 

1636.  Weights  and  Measures— Po- 
tatoes— Sale  by  Measuee  or  Weight. 
— A  question  has  arisen  amongst  the  in- 
habitants of  the  market  town  of  A.,  whether 
persons  can  legally  sell  potatoes  by  measure, 
it  being  considered  desirable  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  poorer  classes  of  purchasers, 
that  they  should  be  sold  by  weight.  On 
reference  to  the  acts  of  parliament  relative 
to  weights  and  measures  (5  Geo.  4,  c.  74, 
and  the  5  &  6  Will.  4,  c.  63),  it  appears 
that  there  are  no  means  of  enforcing  the 
sale  by  weiglit.  Section  7  of  the  former 
act  enacts  that  the  standard  measure  of 
capacity  for  coals,  potatoes,  &c.,  and  all 
other  goods  and  things  commonly  sold  by 
heaped  measure  shall  be  the  bushel  (the 
size  and  shape  of  which  are  prescribed  in 
the  6th  section.)  By  section  9,  coals, 
potatoes,  and  things  commonly  sold  by 
heaped  measure,  may  be  sold  by  weight  or 
heaped  measure,  but  other  articles  by  weight 
or  stricken  measure.  By  section  7  of  the 
latter  act,  heaped  measure  is  abolished.  By 
section  8,  articles  therefore  sold  by  heaped 
measure,  and  from  their  size  and  shape  in- 
capable of  being  stricken,  and  from  their 
nature  not  conveniently  sold  by  weight, 
may  thenceforth  be  sold  by  a  bushel  measure 
(in  the  shape  prescribed  by  the  former  act), 
'*  filled  in  all  parts  as  nearly  to  the  level  of 
the  brim  as  the  size  and  shape  of  the 


articles  sold  will  admit;  provided  that 
nothing  therein  contained  shall  prevent  the 
sale  by  weight  of  any  article  heretofore 
sold  by  heaped  measure."  As  the  9th 
section  extends  only  to  coals,  and  the  8th 
section  expressly  enacts  that  nothing  "  shall 
prevent  the  sale  by  weight  of  any  article 
heretofore  sold  by  measure,*'  it  appears 
clearly  that  the  sale  by  measure  of  potatoes 
and  other  articles  formerly  sold  by  heaped 
measure  is  not  forbidden  by  the  act,  and 
that  they  may  either  be  sold  by  measure  or 
weight.  Your  opinion  on  this  point  will 
oblige — An  Old  Subscriber. 

1637.  Answer. — There  is  nothing  in 
either  of  the  weights  and  measures  acts 
which,  as  we  conceive,  prevents  the  sale  of 
potatoes  by  measure,  provided  it  be  not  the 
"  heaped  measure."  The  8th  section  of  5 
Geo.4,c.  74,  prescribed  the  mode  in  which  the 
bushel  should  be  heaped  in  the  sale  of  goods 
commonly  sold  by  "heaped  measure;" and 
the  9  th  section  de  fined  the  description  of  goods 
including  potatoes  amongst  other  things. 
Subsequently,  however,  it  was  found  that 
which  might  be  sold  by  "  heaped  measure," 
the  "  heaped  measure "  was  liable  to  con- 
siderable variation,  and  the  7th  section  of  5 
&  6  Will.  4,  c.  63,  accordingly  repealed  the 
provisions  in  the  former  act  with  regard  to 
such  measures,  and  declared  that  sales  by 
them  should  he  null  and  void,  and  the 
vendor  liable  to  a  40s.  penalty  for  every 
such  sale.  The  8th  section  then  provided  a 
substitute  for  the  "  heaped  measure,"  and 
which  from  their  size  and  shape  were  inca- 
pable of  being  stricken,  might  be  sold  by  a 
bushel  measure,  filled  in  the  manner  there 
described,  with  a  proviso  that  this  was  not 
to  prevent  their  being  sold  by  weight,  if 
the  parties  thought  fit.  Amongst  these 
articles  were  potatoes,  and  it  therefore 
follows  that  they  may  either  be  sold  by 
weight  or  by  the  bushel  measure,  or  some 
multiple  or  aliquot  part  of  that  measure, 
filled  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  statute. 
— Justice  of  the  Pea^e,  1854. 

1638.  The  master  is  not  justified  in 
opening  his  apprentice's  letters,  or  parcels 
coming  directed  to  him ;  and  the  youth's 
friends  should  interfere  in  the  matter. — 
WeeJdy  Dispatch,  1856. 

1639.  England  acknowledged  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  North  American  States  in 
November,  1782,  the  same  year  as  that  in 
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which  the  Crimea  fell  under  the  dominion 
of  Russia. — Sunday  Times,  1856. 

1640.  Appeentices — Indentuee — Du- 
plicate— Stamp. — A.  takes  B.,  the  son  of 
a  widow,  as  his  apprentice.  A.  prepares  an 
indenture  himself,  which  is  executed  by 
him,  the  apprentice,  and  the  mother,  who 
pays  for  the  stamp.  A.  retains  the  inden- 
ture. He  also  prepares  a  duplicate  of  the 
indenture,  which  is  also  executed  and  at- 
tested in  the  same  manner  as  the  original. 
This  duplicate  is  not  on  any  stamp.  It  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  mother  of  the  appren- 
tice. The  premium  is  more  than  £50. 
Ought  not  the  duplicate  to  have  been  on  a 
stamp;  and  is  not  the  master  liable  to  a 
penalty  ?  And  if  so,  to  what  amount,  for 
putting  it  on  parchment  without  a  stamp  ? 
Is  any  other  party  liable  besides  the  mas- 
ter r  The  mother  paid  the  whole  of  the 
stamp  on  the  indenture. — D.  J.  L. 

1641.  Answer. — The  duplicate  requires 
a  35s.  stamp.  (See  53  Geo.  3,  c.  184. 
Sched.  part  1,  tit.  Apprenticeship.  Note.) 
The  master  is  liable  to  a  £20  penalty,  for 
not  stamping  it  in  time,  by  the  37  Geo.  3 
c.  90,  s.  9. — Justice  of  the  ieace,  1854. 

1642.  Asiatic  Turkey  is  what  was  for- 
merly called  Asia  Minor.-- iS'ww6Zai/2^ime5,1856 

1643.  Sertants  —  Medical  Attend- 
A^X'E  —  Master's  Liability.  —  In  your 
answer  at  18  J.  P.  702,  you  state  that  "  as 
a  rule,  a  master  is  not  bound  to  provide  his 
servant  with  medical  attendance  and  medi- 
cine during  sickness."  May  I  beg  the 
favour  of  your  informing  me  whether  this 
opinion  is  of  universal  application,  aftecting 
servants  hired  by  the  year "  (as  is  usual  in 
farm  service)  as  well  as  domestic  servants  ? 
Would  not  a  servant  thus  hired  by  the  year, 
if  he  fell  sick,  or  met  with  an  accident,  and 
was  disabled  while  employed  on  his  master's 
work,  be  entitled  in  law  to  medical  attend- 
ance at  the  expense  of  his  master  ?  Or  could 
the  master  put  him  away,  or  abate  his  wages 
during  the  time  that  he  was  ill  ? — An  Old 
Subscriber. 

1644'.  Answer. — The  rule,  as  we  appre- 
hend, is  of  general  application,  and  is  not 
confined  to  domestic  servants.  This  will  be 
seen  from  R.  v.  Smith,  8  C.  &  P.  153,  where 
Patterson  J.,  in  sumnging  up,  told  the  jury 
"  that  by  the  general  law,  a  master  was  not 
bound  to  provide  medical  advice  for  a  ser- 
vant," though  the  case  was  different  with  [ 


respect  to  an  apprentice.  The  position  of 
a  servant  hired  by  the  year,  therefore,  ap- 
pears to  be  this,  that  if  he  falls  sick,  or 
meets  with  an  accident,  or  is  disabled  in  the 
manner  suggested,  the  master  can  neither 
send  him  away  nor  abate  his  wages  (see 
Dalf.  c.  58,  p.  141 ;  Chandler  v.  Grieves  2 
S.  PI.  606  ;  M.  v.  Sudbrooke,  4  Uast,  356)  ; 
but  that  although  he  cannot  be  sent  away 
on  that  account,  he  must  nevertheless  pro- 
vide medical  attendance  and  medicines  for 
himself. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

1645.  Landlord  and  Tenant — Agree- 
ment to  pay  Rates  and  Taxes  —  De- 
ductions PROM  Rent.  —  The  following 
memorandum  was  made  in  consequence  of 
J.  H.  (the  landlady)  therein  mentioned  re- 
fusing to  sign  any  lease  or  agreement : — 
"  Memorandum.  —  That  I  have  this  15th 
day  of  May,  1854,  taken  of  Mrs.  J.  H.  the 
estate  of  R.  F.,  except  the  houses  and  build- 
ings, and  two  gardens,  for  the  sum  of  £4  5s., 
until  Michaelmas  next,  and  at  £17  per  year 
from  and  after  that  time.  I  am  to  pay  the 
rates  and  taxes.  Witness  my  hand  this  the 
day  and  year  first  above  written. — R.D.G., 
May  5th,  1854."  "  1  hereby  certify  that  I 
read  over  the  above  memorandum  to  Mrs. 
J.  H.,  and  that  upon  my  doing  so  she  ad- 
mitted the  sams  to  be  correct. — W.  E." 
Please  to  inform  me  whether  I  am  entitled, 
on  paying  my  rent,  to  deduct  the  tithe  rent- 
charge,  the  head  or  chief  rent,  and  the  land- 
tax,  or  what  deductions  I  am  entitled  to 
make  ?— R.  D.  G. 

1646.  Answer. — Tithe  rentcharge  by  the 
6  and  7  Will.  4,  c.  71,  s.  80,  is  to  be  de- 
ducted  from  the  tenant's  rent ;  and  the 
head  or  chief  rent  is  also  a  lawful  deduction, 
if  it  have  been  paid  by  the  tenant.  (See 
Carter  v.  Carter,  5  Ping.  406 ;  Sapsford 
v.  Fletcher,  4  T.  E.  511.)  As  these  are 
neither  "  rates"  nor  "  taxes,"  they  may  be 
deducted  from  the  rent,  notwithstanding 
the  tenant's  agreement  to  pay  rates  and 
taxes.  The  property-tax,  too,  may  be  de- 
ducted. (See  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  35,  sched.  A., 
No.  4.,  Rule  9,  ss.  73,  103.)  It  has,  how- 
ever  been  decided  that  under  an  agreement 
"  to  pay  all  taxes,"  the  tenant  is  bound  to 
pay  the  land-tax,  though  not  specifically 
mentioned.  (See  Amfield  v.  White,  P.  & 
M.  246.)  The  land-tax,  therefore,  cannot 
be  deducted  in  the  present  instance. — Jus* 
tice  of  the  Peace^  1854. 
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1647.  Hawkers— Entry  on  Premises 
— Offer  to  Sell. — Has  A.,  a  licensed  haw- 
ker, a  right  to  go  to  my  house,  walk  in,  and 
offer  to  my  servants  for  sale  shawls,  dresses, 
&c.  ?  And  on  my  speaking  to  him  or  her, 
I  am  told  they  will  and  have  a  right  either 
at  my  back  or  front  door,  although  I  have 
written  up  "  no  admittance  on  the  premises 
unless  on  business  to  the  house/'  I  am  told 
the  only  redress  I  have  is  to  order  my  man 
servant  to  quietly  take  them  off. 

1648.  Answer. — A  licensed  hawker  has 
no  more  right  on  other  people's  premises 
than  any  other  person,  and  if  he  persists  in 
remaining  there  after  notice  to  leave,  he 
may  be  turned  off  the  premises  by  force  if 
necessary.  Perhaps,  too,  he  might  be  liable 
to  an  action  if  he  persisted  in  entering  after 
notice  to  desist.  But  there  is  no  summary 
made  of  proceeding  agamst  him. — Justice 
of  the  Peace,  1854. 

1649.  Fireworks — Exposino-for  Sale. 
—By  the  9  &  10  Will.  3,  c.  7,  s.  2,  it  is 
enacted  that  if  any  person  shall  make,  give, 
sell,  or  offer  to  sale,  any  squibs,  rockets,  &c., 
he  shall,  on  conviction,  forfeit  £5.  Will 
you  be  good  enough  to  give  me  your  opinion 
as  to  whether  parties  exposing  fire-works 
in  their  shop  windows  will  come  within 
that  part  of  the  clause  "  offer  to  sale,"  and 
if  not,  what  course  can  be  taken  against 
them?— A  New  Subscriber. 

1650.  Answer. — There  is  no  necessity  for 
speculation  on  this  subject,  as  the  act  pro- 
vides for  it  in  express  terms.  The  words 
are,  if  any  person  shall  make,  &c.,  or  "shall 
sell,  give  or  utter,  or  offer,  or  expose  to  sale^ 
any  squibs,"  &c.  he  shall  forfeit  £5.  The 
act,  therefore,  applies  not  only  to  an  "offer" 
to  sell,  but  to  an  "exposure"  for  sale  as 
well. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

1651.  County  Courts— Deceit — Sale 
OF  Goods. — If  a  grocer  supplies  me  with 
tea  which  he  calls  of  the  best  quality,  but 
which  proves  to  be  composed  of  m;iny  other 
leaves  than  tea  leaves,  of  less  value,  and 
some  perhaps  deleterious,  have  I  any  remedy 
against  him  ?  and  if  I  offer  to  pay  him  only 
the  fair  value,  can  he  compel  me  to  pay  the 
price  as  for  the  "best  teas"  at  per 
pound. — Q. 

1652.  Answer. — If  the  tea  is  bought  and 
paid  for,  and  the  facts  such  as  would  satisfy 
a  jury  that  the  seller  was  aware  of  its  bemg 
different  to  what  he  described  it,  the  pur- 


chaser may  maintain  an  action  on  the  case  ; 
in  the  nature  of  deceit  against  him.  (See 
JBuL  N.  P.  31 ;  10  Co.  56.)     If,  however, 
the  tea  is  bought  at  an  agreed  price,  and 
retained  after  knowledge  by  the  purchaser  ; 
of  its  being  of  an  inferior  quality  to  what  ! 
he  had  agreed  for,  he  will  not  be  justified  \ 
in  merely  offering  its  real  value,  but  must 
pay  the  whole  amount  agreed  for.  He 
should  have  sent  it  back  as  soon  as  he  per- 
ceived its  inferiority. — Justice  of  the  Peace 

1854.  ; 

1653.  Game — Trespass— Dead  Game.  ■ 
— A.  is  summoned  to  answer  an  information  I 
laid  under  the  30th  section  of  1  &  2  Will.  | 
4,  c.  32,  "for  committing  a  trespass  by  en-  j 
tering  in  the  day  time  a  certain  close  of  i 
land,  in  search  of  game  there."    The  evi- 
dence is,  that  A.  on  the  day  in  question  j 
was  seen  to  enter  the  close  of  land  (a  plan- 
tation), and  take  up  and  remove  a  dead  hare  i 
and  rabbit.    It  also  appeared  that  A.  pre- 
viously knew  that  the  hare  and  rabbit  were  i 
in  the  planting,  as  he  walked  direct  to  the 
place  where  they  were  lying  secreted  from 
view.    It  also  appeared  that  on  the  day  i 
previous  the  cover  had  been  shot,  and  that  \ 
A.  had  been  engaged  in  driving  the  cover  ' 
during  the  shooting.    Under  these  circum-  \ 
stances,  can  A.  be  convicted  under  the  above  i 
section  as  a  trespasser  on  the  land  in  search 
of  game  ? — A  &  S. 

1654.  Answer. — We  doubt  whether  A.  ; 
can  be  convicted  under  these  circumstances,  { 
inasmuch  as  the  game  intended  by  the  1  &  \ 
2  Will.  4,  c.  32,  s.  30,  is  live,  and  not  dead  \ 
game,  just  as  in  R.  v.  PLolloway,  1  C.  Sf  1^,  \ 
128,  Sulloch,  B.,  held  that  the  word 
"turkies"  in  an  indictment  for  larceny  ' 
meant  live  turkies,  and  that  it  was  a  fatal  \ 
variance  if  the  evidence  showed  that  they  . 
were  dead.  Here  the  evidence  shows  that  ■ 
A.  never  went  in  search  of  live  game  at  all, 
but  knew  from  the  first  that  the  hare  and  \ 
rabbit  were  dead  when  he  entered  the  land  ] 
to  get  them.  He  ought,  therefore,  as  we  ; 
think,  to  be  acquitted. — Justice  of  the 
Peace,  1854.  i 

1655.  Surety  foe  the  Good  Behaviour  j 
— Abusive  Languag-e. — Some  years  ago  a  \ 
misunderstanding  took  place  between  A.  i 
and  B.,  relative  to  tlje  price  of  some  work  \ 
done  by  A.  for  B.,  which  was  never  ad-  * 
justed.  Whenever  A.  sees  B.  in  the  town 
m  which  he  resides,  or  in  any  other  place,  ■ 
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he  always  calls  after  him,  and  abuses  him, 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  B.,  who  is  a  pro- 
fessional man.  A  day  or  two  ago,  A.  called 
after  B.,  and  told  him  he  had  robbed  him, 
and  made  use  of  very  irritating  language 
to  B.  A.  never  uses  any  threat  in  his 
language.  If  B.  is  walking  with  his  wife 
or  daug-hters,  A.  accosts  him  in  the  same 
way.  Has  B.  any,  and  what,  redress  against 
A.,  besides  an  action  at  law  ? — An  Old 

StJBSCEIBEE. 

1656.  Answer. — B.'s  only  redress  is  by 
action.  Hawkins  says  (see  1  Hawk.  c.  61, 
s.  3),  that  "  he  who  barely  calls  another 
rogue,  or  rascal,  or  teller  of  lies,  or  drunk- 
ard, ought  not,  for  such  cause,  to  be  bound 
to  the  good  behaviour."  There  is  no  other 
remedy  that  we  know  of  at  all  applicable 
to  such  a  case,  and  that,  as  it  would  seem, 
is  inapplicable  to  the  present  one. — Justice 
of  the  Peace,  1854. 

1657.  Nuisance  Removal  Act — Keep- 
ing Pigs. — Is  it  lawful  to  keep  pigs  near  a 
dwelling-house;  or  must  the  party  com- 
plaining be  prepared  to  prove  that  they  are 
kept  in  such  a  filthy  condition  as  to  be  a 
nuisance  ? — Lex. 

1658.  A'lisiDer — Pigs  may  be  lawfully 
kept  near  a  dwelling-house,  provided  they 
are  not  so  kept  *'  as  to  be  a  nuisance  to  or 
injurious  to  the  health  of  any  person."  (See 
11  and  12  Vict.  c.  123,  s.  1.)  Both  the 
Nuisances  Removal  Act  and  the  directions 
of  the  General  Board  of  Health  merely 
look  to  the  question  of  whether  there  is 
any  nuisance  or  injury  to  health  arising 
from  the  mode  in  which  pigs  are  kept  in 
any  particular  place,  but  do  not  in  any  de- 
sp^ee  forbid  the  keeping  of  pigs  near  a 
dweUing-house  under  any  circumstances 
whatever. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

1659.  Search  Warrant— Constables' 
Authority  —  Lodgers. —  A  warrant  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  constable  to  search 
the  house  and  premises  of  A.  B.  At  the 
time,  and  for  some  time  previously,  apart- 
ments in  the  house  had  been  occupied  by  a 
person  who  refused  to  allow  the  constable 
to  enter.  There  is  no  particular  reason  for 
suspecting  that  the  stolen  property  is  con- 
cealed in  the  apartments.  Has  the  con- 
stable power  under  the  warrant  to  search 
the  apartments  ? — R. 

1660.  Answer. — Unless  the  party  had  an 
occupation  of  the  premises  altogether  in- 


dependent of  that  of  A.  B.,  we  are  disposed 
to  think  that  the  constable  might  search 
the  apartments.  These  apartments,  as  we 
conceive,  still  form  part  of  the  house  and 
premises  of  A.  B.,  although  they  are,  with 
his  permission,  occupied  by  another  party. 
They  are,  consequently,  covered  by  the 
warrant,  and  may  be  searched,  although 
that  party  might  not  improbably  have  a 
remedy  over  against  A.  B.  for  breach  of  his 
implied  covenant  for  quiet  enjoyment. — 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

1661.  Cruelty  to  Animals — Shoot- 
ing Dog. — If  a  person  shoots  another  per- 
son's dog,  whether  trespassing  or  not,  what 
redress  has  the  owner  ?  Can  he  apply  to  a 
magistrate  under  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  24, 
and  have  him  convicted  in  a  summary  way  ? 
If  not,  how  must  he  proceed  ? — A  Con- 
stant Subscriber. 

1662.  Answer. — The  course  is,  to  lay  an 
information  against  the  party  for  cruelly 
ill-treating  and  abusing  the  dog  under  the 
cruelty  to  animals  act  (12  &  13  Vict,,  c.  92, 
s.  3).  A  penalty  is  recoverable  under  the 
2nd  section  of  that  act,  and  compensation 
under  the  4th  section.  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  case  can  be  brought  within 
the  operation  of  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s. 
24. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

1663.  Landlord  and  Tenant — Notice 
TO  Quit — Time  of  Service. — A.  B.  serves 
a  notice  to  quit  premises  occupied  by  C.  D. 
The  notice  is  not  delivered  till  eight  in  the 
evening  of  the  quarter-day.  Is  this  good  P 
I  always  understood  that  if  the  notice  is 
served  on  the  quarter-day,  it  ought  to  be 
before  twelve  o'clock,  as  after  that  hour  the 
next  day  (in  the  eye  of  the  law)  commences. 
How  is  this  ? — Query. 

1664.  Answer. — The  service  of  the  no- 
tice, as  we  apprehend,  is  sufficient  if  made 
at  any  time  during  the  day,  and  whether 
before  or  after  twelve  o'clock  at  noon.  The 
law  takes  no  notice  of  the  fractions  of  a 
day  (sse  per  Sir  William  Grant,  M.R.,  in 
Lester  v.  Gurland,  15  Ves,  248 ;  Hardy  v. 
Ri/le,  9  B.  and  C.  603),  and,  consequently, 
will  not  confine  the  landlord  to  giving  the 
notice  at  any  particular  part  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  but  allows  it  to  be  given  at  any 
time  when  he  can  reasonably  obtain  access 
to  the  tenant. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

1665.  Water  —  Draining  Wells  — 
Compensation. — A  gentleman  possessing 
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an  estate,  being  desirous  (for  the  sake  of 
facilitating  certain  works  in  contemplation) 
of  concentrating  the  sub-currents  of  water, 
but  by  so  doing  it  is  feared  that  the  wells  in 
a  neighbouring  village  will  be  almost,  if 
not  entirely,  drained.  Can  tho  proprietors 
of  the  village  claim  any  compensation  for 
such  a  result  of  the  proprietor  of  the  estate  ? 
— C.  H.  R. 

1666.  Answer. — The  proprietors  can,  at 
any  rate,  claim  no  compensation  unless 
they  have  had  an  uninterrupted  use  of  the 
right  to  the  water  for  twenty  years  and 
upwards ;  and  whether  they  are  entitled  to 
it  even  then  is  by  no  means  clear.  The 
general  question  was  decided  in  Acton  v. 
Blundell,  12  M.  and  W,  353,  but  the  court 
carefully  refrained  from  giving  any  opinion 
on  the  exceptional  one.  (See  also  Wood  v. 
Waud,  3  Ex,  E.  liS.)— Justice  of  the 
I'eace,  1854. 

1667.  County  Courts — Execution — 
Steangee's  Goods. — The  effects  of  A.  B., 
an  innkeeper,  were  sold  under  an  execution, 
and  amongst  the  articles  sold  at  the  sale 
were  six  empty  beer  barrels,  belonging  to 
AV.  &  Co.,  brewers,  of  B.  Had  the  auc- 
tioneer the  power  of  selling  the  said  empty 
beer  barrels  in  question  (the  same  being 
riot  the  property  of  A.  B.  )  ?  If  not,  what 
is  W.  &  Co.'s  remedy  to  recover  the  six 
barrels,  or  the  value  of  the  same  ?  The 
barrels  in  question  were  not  charged 
against  A.  B.  in  the  invoice  with  the  beer, 
this  being  the  rule  of  the  house  of  W.  & 
Co. — Ab  Ceeiduen. 

1668.  Ansiver. — The  barrels,  if  really  the 
property  of  W.  &  Co.,  and  not  of  A.  B., 
could  not  be  lawfully  seized  under  the  exe- 
cution (See  9  &  10  Vict,  c.  95,  ss.  94,  96; 
Dawson  v.  Wood,  3  Taunt,  256 ;  Edwards 
v.  Bridges,  2  Stark.  326;  Saunderson  v. 
Baker,  2  W.  Bl,  832.)  The  remedy  is  by 
an  action  against  the  bailiff  who  executed 
the  warrant. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

1669.  Taxes  (Assessed) — Farmee— 
HoESES — Carriage. — A.  is  a  farmer, 
farms  about  800  acres  of  land,  value  about 
£70  per  annum,  on  which  he  keeps  and 
uses  three  labour  horses,  one  of  which  he 
occasionally  rides ;  he  also  keeps  and  uses 
a  gig,  on  which  is  his  name  and  abode 
legibly  painted,  which  gig  is  used  solely  and 
without  fraud  in  his  trade  of  husbandry 
(taking  the  produce  of  his  dairy,  &c.,  to  the 


market),  and  not  used  for  pleasure,  except 
occasionally  conveying  him  and  his  family 
to  and  from  any  place  of  divine  worship. 
A.  considers,  that  under  the  new  assessed 
tax  act,  he  is  liable  to  the  10s.  6d.  duty  for 
a  riding  horse,  that  he  is  clearly  exempt 
from  any  duty  for  his  gig,  as  he  carries  on 
no  trade  whatever,  except  that  of  farming. 
Your  opinion  as  to  the  liability  of  A.  on 
the  assessed  duty,  will  greatly  obHge. — W.  P. 

1670.  Answer. — The  exemption  in  favour 
of  husbandry  only  applies  to  "  any  waggon, 
van,  cart,  or  other  such  carriage.^'  But 
the  "  other  carriage"  must  be  one  of  a  simi- 
lar nature  to  a  waggon,  van,  or  cart,  to 
entitle  the  owner  to  exemption.  That, 
however,  is  not  the  case  with  a  "  gig,"  and 
therefore  the  farmer,  as  we  consider,  would 
not  be  entitled  to  exemption  from  duty  in 
respect  of  it. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

1671.  Landlord  and  Tenant — Lease 
— Invalidity. — Is  a  lease  between  land- 
lord and  tenant,  presuming  it  to  be  valid 
in  other  respects,  invalidated  from  its  being 
drawn  by  the  landlord  or  tenant  instead  of 
by  an  attorney  or  conveyancer  ? — H.  S. 
R.  A. 

1672.  Answer. — If  the  lease  is  good  in 
other  respects,  the  fact  of  its  having  been 
drawn  by  the  landlord  or  tenant  will  not 
in  any  manner  affect  its  validity.  The 
party  who  draws  the  lease  may  perhaps  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  if  he  makes  any  charge 
for  doing  it  (see  44,  Geo.  3.  c.  98,  s.  14), 
but  the  instrument  itself,  for  which  he 
charges,  is  not  invalidated  on  that  account, 
— Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

1673.  HiGHV^^ATS  (Turnpikes) — Toll 
— Horse  Returning  vtith  Carriage. — 
A  turnpike  act  authorises  the  told  of  6d. 
upon  every  horse  drawing  any  carriage, 
&c.,  a  toll  of  Id.  upon  every  horse  not 
drawing.  A.  B.  rides  a  horse  through  a 
gate  at  which  the  above  toll  is  demand - 
able,  and  pays  the  penny  toll ;  he  shortly 
after  returns  driving  the  same  horse  in  a 
gig;  the  collector  demands  the  six-penny 
toll.  A.  B.  refuses  to  pay  more  than  5d., 
alleging  that  it  is  the  same  horse  for 
which  he  has  already  paid  a  penny.  Which 
is  right  ?  The  act  of  parliament  enacts, 
that  the  tolls  shall  be  paid  but  once  a  day. 
—A.  B.  C. 

1674.  Answer.— K.  B.  is  right.  The  3 
Geo.  4,  c.  126,  s.  30,  enacts,  that  he  shall 
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in  such  a  case  only  pay  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  tolls,  "  so  that  no  higher  toll 
shall  in  the  whole  be  paid  than  if  the  horse 
had  in  the  first  place  passed  through  the 
turapike  gate  drawing  the  carriage." — 
Justice  of  the  Feacey  1854 

1675.  Weights  and  Measures  — 
Pei^ntworth  of  Milk. — In  certain  dis- 
tricts of  England  milk  is  commonly  sold, 
in  summer,  at  "a  penny''  the  imperial 
pint.  In  winter  the  vendors  either  charge 
more,  or  do  not  give  the  quantity.  A 
fraction  more,  say  a  farthing,  would  pro- 
bably pay  them,  but  this  being  an  incon- 
venient coin,  a  less  quantity  of  milk  is 
generally  given,  and  this  by  a  measure  so 
much  less  than  an  imperial  pint.  The  pur- 
chasers, in  fact,  prefer  a  measure  filled  to 
the  brim,  rather  than  have  it  measured  by 
the  pint  not  filled  to  the  brim.  A  ques- 
tion arises  whether  this  can  be  legally  done, 
and  your  opinion  is  requested.  It  is  sold  as 
"a  pennyworth  of  milk,"  and  not  as  a 
pint.  See  proviso  at  the  end  of  section  6 
of  the  5  and  6  Will.  4,  c.  63.— A.  B. 

1676.  Answer. — We  apprehend  that  this 
is  a  legal  mode  of  sale,  inasmuch  as  it  does 
not  profess  to  be  made  by  measure.  The 
vendor  does  not  hold  out  to  the  purchaser 
that  he  sells  his  milk  by  measure  at  all,  but 
in  efi'ect  says: — "There's  a  quantity  of 
milk  ;  I  don  t  say  how  much  there  is ;  but 
if  you  like  to  give  me  a  penny  for  it,  you 
shall  have  it.  It  is  like  the  case  of  Nehle  v. 
Durrell,  3  T.E.  276,  where,  though  it  was 
decided  that  a  custom  in  a  particular 
market  town  that  a  pound  of  butter  should 
weigh  eighteen  ounces  was  bad,  it  was 
nevertheless  held  that  there  was  nothing 
illegal  in  selling  butter  by  the  tump. — 
Justice  of  the  Feace,  1854. 

1677.  Hawkers  —  Birch  Brooms  — 
Home  Manufacture. — A.  B.  is  charged 
with  hawking  heath  and  birch  brooms 
without  a  license,  in  a  country  village. 
The  horse,  cart,  and  brooms,  are  taken 
possession  of  at  the  time  the  man  is  taken 
into  custody  by  the  constable.  A.  B.  con- 
tends that  he  does  not  require  a  license,  for 
the  goods  are  his  own  make.  Your  opinion 
will  oblige  A  Subscriber. 

1678.  Answer.  —  This  exemption  only 
applies  to  the  sale  of  the  party's  own  manu- 
factures in  any  mart,  market  or  fair,  city, 
borough,  town  corporate,  or  market  town. 


(See  50  Geo.  3.  c.  41,  s.  23).  Hawking  in 
any  other  place  is  forbidden  by  the  statute, 
even  though  the  goods  hawked  are  of  the 
hawker's  own  manufacture.  (See  i?.  v. 
Wehsdell,  2  B.  and  C.  136).— Justice  of 
the  Feace,  1854. 

1679.  Nuisance— Street  Music — Ill- 
ness.— My  wife  being  ill  after  her  confine- 
ment cannot  bear  to  have  music  in  the 
street  near  the  house.  Suppose  that  I  did 
ask  the  musicians  to  go  away  on  that  ac- 
count, and  they  refuse,  have  I  any  redress  ? 
Can  I  call  upon  a  policeman  to  remove 
them. — Paterfamilias. — P.  S. — I  ask  the 
question  without  reference  to  local  acts. 

1680.  Answer. — If  the  house  is  situated 
within  the  metropolitan  police  district,  the 
householder  may  either  personally,  or  by  his 
servant,  or  by  any  police  constable,  require 
street  musicians  to  depart  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  house,  on  account  of  the  ill- 
ness of  any  inmate  of  the  house,  or  for  other 
reasonable  cause;  and  if  they  continue  to 
play  in  any  thoroughfare  near  the  house 
after  being  so  required  to  depart,  they  are 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  40s. 
each.  (See  2  &  3  Vict.  c.  47,  s.  57.)  There 
is  no  general  act  on  the  subject,  and  there- 
fore elsewhere  than  within  the  metropolitan 
police  districts,  or  in  places  under  local  acts 
which  specially  provide  for  the  case,  the 
householder  has  no  remedy  against  the 
musicians  for  refusing  to  leave,  otherwise 
than  for  their  causing  an  obstruction  in  the 
highway,  or  for  some  other  such  reason,  if 
it  exist. — Justice  of  the  Feaee,  1854. 

1681.  Landlord  and  Tenant — In- 
crease OF  Rent — Notice. — A.  agreed  to 
pay  B.  £11  per  annum  for  a  house  and  shop 
for  a  term  of  five  years,  upon  a  verbal  or 
written  memorandum  unstamped,  which 
term  ceased  on  the  13th  day  of  May  last. 
Some  days  previous  to  the  said  term  (May- 
day), B.  wrote  a  letter  to  A.  informing  him 
if  he  continued  to  occupy  the  premises  after 
May-day,  1854,  viz.,  the  end  of  the  term,  he 
would  have  to  pay  £17  per  annum.  Notice 
of  acquittance  was  not  given  by  either  party. 
Be  kind  enough  to  say  whether  B.  can  re- 
cover the  advanced  rent  claimed  or  not,  viz., 
£6  per  annum  ? — A  Subscriber. 

1682.  Answer. — If  it  can  be  shown  that 
A.  received  the  letter,  and,  with  the  know- 
ledge of  B.'s  demand  of  an  increased  rent, 
still  continued  in  possession  of  the  premises, 
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we  consider  that  B.  may  recover  the  extra 
£6  a-year.  If  nothing  had  been  said,  A. 
would  have  continued  liable  to  pay  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  original  agree- 
ment. But  as  that  agreement  had  ex- 
pired, and  B.  could  have  demanded 
possession  at  May-day  last,  A.  must  pay 
the  increased  rent  which  B.  stipulated 
for  as  the  condition  for  allowing  him  to 
continue  in  possession, — Justice  of  the 
Teace,  1854. 

1683.  Stamps— Receipt  in  Full.— 
Does  a  receipt  in  full  discharge  of  all  de- 
mands require  more  than  one  penny  stamp  ? 

— A  SUBSCEIBER. 

1684.  Answer. — We  apprehend  that  a 
receipt  of  this  kind  only  requires  a  penny 
stamp.  The  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  59,  makes  no 
distinction  between  it  and  an  ordinary 
receipt.  There  can  be  no  reason,  therefore, 
for  thinking  it  liable  to  a  higher  rate  of 
duty. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

1685.  Pawnbeokees— Illegal  In- 

TEEEST — PEOCEEDINaS. — A.     B.,     On  the 

29th  August,  1854,  pledged  his  watch  for 
£2.  The  pawnbroker  gave  a  ticket  for 
£2  Os.  2d.  (the  2d.,  of  course,  for  the  ticket). 
On  the  6th  of  October,  1854,  A.  B.  calls  to 
redeem  his  watch,  and  the  pawnbroker  de- 
mands for  principal  and  interest  £2  Is.  6d. 
A.  B.  protests  against  the  amount  of  in- 
terest as  being  too  much,  however  the 
pawnbroker  had  handed  to  him  the  ticket 
and  £2  2s.,  and  he  returns  the  watch  and 
6d.  Forthwith  in  the  same  shop  the  said 
A.  B.  makes  an  entry  in  his  memorandum 
book  of  the  transactions.  A.  B.  than  left 
the  shop,  and  had  got  outside  of  the  door, 
when  he  was  requested  by  the  pawnbroker's 
assistant  (there  was  no  other  person  present 
during  the  matter),  to  return,  and  offered 
him  8d.  But  as  the  transaction  had  gone 
so  far,  this  offer  of  the  assistant  was 
refused  being  accepted  by  A.  B.  Be  pleased 
to  give  your  opinion  of  this  case,  and  what 
course  (if  necessary),  will  be  most  prope-  lo 
take  against  the  pawnbroker,  for  they  rob 
all  that  have  anything  to  do  with  them  ? 

— A  SUBSCEIBEE. 

1686.  Answer. — There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  pawnbroker  has  taken  more  than 
legal  interest,  and  is  consequently  liable  to 
the  penalty  given  by  the  39  &  40  Geo.  3,  c. 
99,  s.  25,  for  doing  so.  He  was  only  entitled 
to  receive  £2  Od.  lOd.  (see  ss.  1,  5),  and  no 


doubt  is  quite  aware  of  that  fact,  or  he  ! 
would  not  have  sent  his  assistant  to  offer  - 
back  the  8d.  overcharged. — Justice  of  the  '\ 
Feace,  1854.  i 

1687.  Check  in  Chess. — "Should  your  \ 
opponent  say  '  check,'  without  really  giving  1 
check,  and  should  you,  in  consequence,  have  'I 
provided  for  the  check,  you  may  retrace 
your  move,  provided  you  discover  the  error  ' 
before  your  antagonist  has  made  his  next  \ 
move.'' — Home  Companion,  1854. 

1688.  Appeentices  —  Abscondino —  I 
Mastee's  Misusage. — In  October,  1849,  ,i 
A.  was  duly  bound  apprentice  to  B.  to  serve  j 
him  as  a  "  joiner  and  house  carpenter,"  for  J 
the  term  of  six  years  from  that  date.  B.,  I 
who  is  a  very  idle,  careless  person,  has  never  ; 
been  concerned  in  the  erection  of  any  build-  ; 
ings,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  \ 
barns,  since  A.  was  bound,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  A.  knows  very  little  of  the  \ 
business,  especially  as  to  the  work  of  a  i 
house  carpenter.  B.,  a  short  time  ago,  as-  i 
signed  over  his  effects  for  the  benefit  of  his  \ 
creditors,  and  since  then  has  been  engaged  ; 
by  an  iron-ore  merchant,  at  so  much  per  | 
week,  to  repair  old  waggons,  carts,  props  : 
for  the  mines,  and  the  like,  and  has  kept  ; 

A.  doing  the  same  kind  of  work  until  a  week  ; 
ago,  when  he  absconded,  under  the  impres-  i 
sion  that  B.  had  no  right  to  keep  him  at  ' 
such  employment.  In  the  indenture  of  ap- 
pointment, B.  covenants  "  that  he,  his  said  i 
apprentice,  in  the  art  of  a  'joiner  and  house  ; 
carpenter,'  which  he  useth  by  the  best  I 
means  that  he  can,  sliall  teach  and  instruct, 

or  cause  to  be  taught  and  instructed."  ; 
Your  opinion  on  the  following  will  much  ■ 
oblige: — 1.  Had  A.  any  right  to  abscond 
under  the  circumstances  above  stated;  and  \ 
if  he  had,  would  you  advise  him  to  seek 
employment  elsewhere,  and  run  the  risk  of  i 
being  summoned  before  the  magistrate  by  ' 

B.  ?  2.   If  A.  had  no  such  right,  and  should  ^ 
return  to  his  master,  has  he  sufficient  cause  ' 
for  summoning  his  master  before  the  ma- 
gistrates ;  and  is  the  probability  with  or 
against  the  indenture  being  cancelled  ?    3.  ; 
Do  you  think  the  case  such  a  one  as  might 

be  contemplated  by  the  legislature  in  fram-  j 
ing  the  20  Geo.  2,  c.  19,  s.  3  ;  in  that  sec-  ] 
tion  the  word  "  misusage "  occurs,  and  I 
really  think  that  occupying  an  apprentice  i 
bound  to  a  "joiner  and  house  carpenter"  ] 
in  making  props  for  a  mine  ia  using  him 
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improperly  within  the  literal  meaning  of 
the  word— Alpha. 

1689.  Answer. — 1.  A.  had  no  right  to 
abscond.  The  indenture  is  still  in  force, 
and  he  was  consequently  bound  to  be  ready 
to  work  at  his  proper  trade  should  his 
master  require  him  to  do  so.  2.  and  3.  As- 
suming that  no  larger  premium  than  £25 
was  paid  on  the  binding,  we  consider  that 
A.  may  properly  Summon  his  master  before 
the  magistrate  for  misusing  him  within  the 
meaning  of  the  20  Geo.  2,  c.  19,  s.  3.  And 
that  the  justices  would  probably  discharge 
him,  if  it  appeared  that  he  is  employed  at 
work  altogether  different  from  that  con- 
templated by  the  indenture.  In  R.  v. 
Amies,  1  Bott.  574,  it  was  held  that 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  master  to  instruct 
his  apprentice  in  the  mysteries  of  that 
trade,  which  he  was  bound  to  him  to  learn, 
was  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  justice's  inter- 
ference and  discharge  under  the  5  Eliz. 
c.  4,  s.  35,  and  we  see  no  reason  for  thinking 
that  such  neglect,  added  to  misapplication 
of  his  services,  would  be  less  a  ground  for 
interference  under  the  20  Geo.  2,  c.  19, 
3,  3. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

1690.  Syringing. — Don't  use  salt.  Keep 
the  skin  of  your  trees  as  clean  as  your  own, 
if  you  can. —  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1855. 

1691.  Building  Societies  —  With- 
DEAWAL  —  Justices'  Jueisdiction. —  In 
1849  a  large  and  extensive  building  society 
was  got  up.  Its  rules  were  certified  by 
Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  and  a  copy  kept  pursuant 
to  9  &  10  Vict.  c.  27,  s.  2.  A  copy  of  the 
rule  as  to  withdrawing  accompanies,  as  well 
as  the  rule  as  to  arbitration.  Eor  good 
reasons  many  of  the  poor  members,  having 
paid  in  some  instances  £15  or  £30  by 
monthly  payments,  have  desired  to  with- 
draw and  to  receive  their  money  back  with 
interest,  and  have  sent  formal  notices  of 
withdrawal.  For  month  after  month  these 
parties  are  put  off  by  the  secretary,  and  at 
last  he  alleges  that  there  is  a  dispute,  and 
that  the  justices  have  not  jurisdiction.  He 
calls  upon  the  parties  to  go  before  the  arbi- 
trators. They  are  interested  persons,  and 
order  the  money  to  be  repaid  perhaps  fifteen 
or  eighteen  months  hence,  to  the  great  in- 
convenience of  the  shareholders;  so  much 
so,  that  it  has  become  a  crying  evil  and  a 
shame.  For  the  shareholders  it  is  con- 
tended that  there  is  no  dispute.   There  is  i 


no  question  as  to  the  instalments  and 
amounts  paid  in,  nor  any  question  as  to 
the  amount  to  be  paid  out  under  the  rules. 
The  question  arises,  and  it  is  one  of  con- 
siderable importance,  whether  magistrates 
have  jurisdiction  over  the  case  ?  And  if  so, 
under  what  act  ?  If  not,  whether  the 
money  is  recoverable  in  an  action  in  the 
county  court  against  the  secretary  or  trea- 
surer j  or  whether  by  suit  in  chancery ;  or 
whether  the  sole  and  only  remedy  is  to  go 
before  the  arbitrators  and  abide  the  time  of 
the  directors,  eighteen  months  or  two  years 
hence  ?  If  you  knew  the  inconveniences 
and  hardships  caused  by  this  society  you 
would  excuse  my  requesting  an  eaily  and 
detailed  answer. — A  Magistrate's  Clerk. 

1692.  Answer. — Neither  magistrates,  nor 
any  other  tribunal  than  that  of  the  arbi- 
trators, as  we  apprehend,  has  jurisdiction  in 
a  matter  of  this  kind.  The  point  seems 
settled  by  Ex.  pte.  Payne,  5  Dowl,  and  L, 
679,  18  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  197  (founded  on  Crisp 
V.  Bunhury,  8  Bing.  394,  and  Timms  v. 
Williams,  3  Q,  B,  413,  and  adopted  in 
Reeves  v.  White,  16  J.  P.  118),  where  the 
rules  required  that  all  matters  in  dispute 
should  be  referred  to  two  justices  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  10  Geo.  4,  c.  56,  s, 
27,  and  it  was  held  that  the  plaintiff  on 
withdrawing  from  a  building  society  could 
not  recover  the  amount  of  his  share  in  the 
county  courl,  but  was  bound  to  proceed  for 
its  recovery  before  the  justices  pursuant  to 
the  rules  of  the  society.  In  that  case  it 
was  held  that  the  rules  and  statute  com- 
bined operated  so  as  to  take  away  the  juris- 
diction of  all  otlier  tribunals  than  that 
pointed  out  by  the  rules;  and  a  similar 
decision  was  come  to  in  Reeves  v.  White, 
where  the  reference  was  to  arbitrators  in- 
stead of  to  justices.  The  point  that  in  such 
a  case  there  really  is  no  dispute  was  cer- 
tainly not  raised  in  either  of  those  cases. 
But  in  Ex.  pte  Payne,  it  must  have  been 
conceded ;  and  were  it  raised  now,  would, 
as  we  think,  be  decided  in  the  negative,  in- 
asmuch as  the  object  of  the  legislature  was 
to  exclude  the  interference  of  any  other 
than  the  particular  tribunal  specified  in  the 
rules  in  all  matters  connected  with  the 
society,  and  that  object  can  only  be  carried 
out  by  holding  that  there  shall  be  no  other 
compulsory  process  in  proceedings  between 
the  society  and  its  members  in  their  charac- 
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ter  of  members,  than  that  which  is  specifi- 
cally provided  for  by  the  rules. — Justice  of 
the  Peace,  1854. 

1693.  Hedgehogs. — Harm  !  no,  no,  they 
are  harmless  enough,  poor  things ;  and  what 
is  more,  they  help  you  to  get  rid  of  garden 
pests.  We  are  happy  to  see  them  running 
about  in  the  fading  light  of  evening. — 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1855. 

1694.  Pawning— Payment  in  Goods 
— Duplicate. — A  pawnbroker  of  our  town 
has  a  counter  at  the  opposite  side  of  his 
shop,  at  which  he  sells  tea.  The  system  of 
business  is,  when  any  one  pledges  an  arti- 
cle, part  of  the  amount  advanced  is  given  in 
money  and  the  remainder  made  up  in  tea, 
for  which  an  exorbitant  price  is  charged. 
The  system  operates  prejudicially  on  the 
poor,  who  are  generally  in  want  when  they 
pledge  their  goods,  and  therefore  are  com- 
pelled to  take  the  tea.  It  strikes  me,  that 
the  "  principal  money^^  contemplated  by  the 
pawnbrokers'  act  is  an  advance  of  money 
purely,  and  restricts  pawnbrokers'  advances 
to  money  only,  not  goods,  consequently  that 
the  pawner  might  redeem  his  goods  on  a 
tender  of  the  money  and  interest,  taking  no 
notice  of  the  amount  charged  for  tea,  and 
lumped  in  with  the  principal  money  men- 
tioned on  the  ticket.  Your  opinion  will 
oblige  also,  whether  the  pawnbroker  could 
be  punished  for  giving  an  erroneous  ticket 
for  goods  pledged ;  that  is,  putting  a  larger 
sum  on  the  ticket  than  the  money  actually 
lent,  the  addition  being  made  for  the  tea 
given  with  the  money ;  and  whether  there 
are  any  other  means  to  stop  this  vicious 
system  ? — K. 

1695.  Answer. — There  can  be  no  doubt, 
as  we  think,  that  the  pawnbrokers'  act 
contemplates  an  advanco  of  money  only, 
and  that  a  mixed  advance  of  money  and 
goods  is  at  variance  with  its  spirit,  though 
not  in  terms  prohibited  by  its  letter.  The 
difficulty,  however,  of  redeeming  the  pledge 
on  tender  of  the  money  and  interest  only, 
without  taking  the  goods  into  consideration, 
consists  in  the  fact  that  the  pawner  would, 
as  we  are  disposed  to  think,  be  concluded 
by  the  statement  in  the  duplicate,  which, 
from  the  fact  of  the  pawner's  having  ac- 
cepted it  without  objection  in  the  first  in- 
stance, would  be  such  evidence  of  the 
amount  there  mentioned  having  been  re- 
ceived by  him,  that  no  justice  would  ven- 


ture on  convicting  the  pawnbroker  for  re- 
fusing to  deliver  up  the  pledge  on  tender  of 
the  money  and  interest  only.  But  we  in- 
cline to  the  opinion  that  the  pawnbroker 
could  be  punished  for  giving  an  erroneous 
duplicate,  as  the  act  (39  and  40  Geo.  3,  c.  99, 
s.  6)  requires  that  "  the  sum  of  money  ad- 
vanced "  on  the  goods  shall  be  entered  on 
the  duplicate,  whereas  the  advance  actually 
made  consists  of  money  and  goods  (although 
the  pawnbroker  chooses  to  treat  it  all  as 
money),  and  therefore  the  sum  which 
should  be  mentioned  in  the  duplicate  would 
be  the  amount  of  money  only,  without  re- 
ference to  the  real  or  assumed  value  of  the 
goods. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

1696.  Insects. — The  minute  insects 
found  in  such  great  numbers  in  a  field  of 
wheat  recently  sprung  up,  and  which  were 
attracted  beneath  turnip -tops  scattered  over 
the  field,  are  the  young  grubs  or  larvae  of 
one  of  the  many  species  of  daddy-longlegs 
(probably  Tipula  maculosa).  You  cannot 
do  better  than  pursue  the  turnip-top  trap 
system,  removing  and  destroying  the  grubs 
every  three  or  four  days. — Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  1855. 

1697.  Chuech-rate — Illegal  Items 
— Fence  oe  Btteial-Geofnd  to  Chapel 
OE  Ease. — In  the  month  of  April  last,  a 
meeting  was  duly  held  pursuant  to  notice, 
for  examining  the  churchwardens'  accounts, 
and  for  granting  them  a  rate,  at  which  an 
estimate  was  produced,  and  amongst  the 
various  items  was  one  of  £200  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  fence  enclosing  on  three  sides  a 
piece  of  land  on  which  a  chapel  of  ease  has 
been  erected.  This  land,  including  the 
site  of  the  chapel,  contains  about  an  acre, 
and  formed  part  of  the  glebe  attached  to  the 
vicarage,  and  was  conveyed  by  the  vicar  to 
the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  according 
to  the  form  prescribed  by  the  3  Geo.  4,  c. 
72.  The  chapel  has  been  consecrated,  and 
the  ground  around  the  same  has  also  been 
consecrated  as  a  burial-ground,  but  no 
burials  have  taken  place  therein  at  present, 
as  the  consent  of  the  general  board  of  health 
was  not  applied  for  or  obtained.  The  meet- 
ing adopted  the  estimate,  and  granted  the 
rate  by  a  considerable  majority ;  in  fact,  al- 
though one  or  two  persons  complained  of 
the  expense  which  the  fence  in  question 
would  cost,  no  amendment  was  proposed. 
Several  of  the  ratepayers  refused  to  pay  the 
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rate,  on  the  ground  that  the  charge  for  the 
fence  is  not  a  legal  charge  thereon,  and 
they  cite  in  support  of  their  objection  the 
case  of  i?.  V.  Ahmy  and  others,  decided  by 
the  Queen's  Bench,  and  reported  by  the 
Times,  of  the  1st  of  June  last.  It  is  sub- 
mitted, however,  that  that  case  has  no  re- 
ference to  the  question,  but  merely  decides 
that  the  charge  for  providing  an  additional 
burial  ground  could  not  be  paid  from  the 
church-rate.  The  fence  in  question  is  on  two 
sides  of  the  ground  stone,  and  on  another  side 
wood-pales,  the  remaining  side  of  the 
ground  is  open  to  the  burial-ground  be- 
longing to,  but  situate  at  some  distance 
from,  the  mother  church.  I  shall  therefore 
be  much  obliged  by  your  opinion  as  to  the 
legality  of  the  charge  in  question;  and 
whether  the  rate  is  recoverable  ? — A  SuB- 

SCEIBEE. 

1698.  Answer. — The  case  of  the  Church- 
wardens of  Whitwich  v.  Stinson,  ante,  p. 
358,  shows  that  the  power  to  make  a  rate 
for  enlarging  the  burial-ground  of  a  church, 
if  it  exists  at  all,  must  be  conferred  by 
statute,  and  does  not  exist  at  common  law, 
and  consequently  that  a  rate  for  such  a 
purpose  cannot  be  combined  with  the  com- 
mon law  rate  for  repairing  the  fabric  of  the 
church.  The  principle  of  that  case,  as  we 
consider,  applies  to  the  present  one,  inas- 
much as  the  power  to  make  a  rate  for  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  fencing  round  the 
ground  attached  to  the  chapel  of  ease,  must 
also  be  conferred  by  statute,  and  is  not  in- 
cidental to  the  common  law  power  of 
making  a  rate  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
church.  The  consecration  of  the  ground 
for  the  purpose  of  a  burial-ground,  shows 
that  the  chapel  is  more  than  a  mere  chapel 
of  ease  ;  and  consequently  that  the  fencing 
in  of  the  land  must  be  provided  for  out  of 
the  funds  to  be  raised  under  the  church 
building  acts,  and  not  from  the  church-rate. 
We  are,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that  the  rate 
is  illegal  and  cannot  be  recovered,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  of  the  vestry  having 
adopted  the  estimate  which  included  it. — 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

1699.  Top  Dressing  for  Orchard 
House  Trees. — If  strong  manure  is  used 
for  this  purpose,  and  its  sight  and  smell  are 
objectionable,  the  remedy  is  very  simple. 
Sprinkle  some  powdered  charcoal  on  the 
manure,  and  then  cover  it  with  a  light 


covering  of  mould,  say  half  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, the  charcoal  will  at  once  absorb  any 
unpleasant  odour. —  Gardeners'*  Chron.  1855. 

1700.  Highways  —  Obstruction^  — 
Leaving  Waggon  in  Street. — B.,  a 
miller's  servant,  left  his  waggon  and  horses 
standing  in  the  town  street  of  N.,  upon  the 
pavement  between  the  flags  and  the  high- 
road, for  several  hours  together,  much  to 
the  annoyance  of  the  occupiers  of  the  ad- 
joining shops  and  houses,  although  it  may 
be  said  that  the  highway  was  not  actually 
obstructed,  and  there  was  sufficient  room 
for  the  public  to  pass  on  other  parts  of  the 
street.  Have  the  magistrates  power  to 
prevent  the  above  practice  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  highway  act  ?  I  have  referred 
to  section  72,  which  imposes  a  penalty  for 
wilfully  obstructing  the  passage  of  any 
"  highway,"  and  by  the  interpretation 
clause  the  word  "  highway shall  be  under- 
stood to  mean  all  "  carriageways,  cartways, 
horseways,  bridleways,  footways,  causeways, 
churchways,  and  pavements."'  See  Mex^ 
V.  Russell,  6  East,  427.  The  town  street 
of  N.  is  within  the  local  board  of  health 
district  of  N.  Who  must  summon  the 
party  ? — Lex. 

1701.  Answer. — This  is  an  offence  which,, 
as  we  consider,  is  punishable  under  that 
part  of  the  78th  section  of  the  highway  act 
which  makes  it  penal  for   the  driver  to 

leave  any  cart  or  carriage  on  the  highway 
so  as  to  obstruct  the  passage  thereof." 
Under  this  section  there  is  no  question  as 
to  the  party's  wilfully  obstructing  the  free 
passage  of  the  highway,  the  point  at  issue 
being  simply  whether  he  left  his  cart  or 
carriage  on  the  highway  so  as,  in  point  of 
fact,  to  obstruct  the  passage  along  it. 
Whether,  therefore,  he  does  or  does  not  leave 
sufficient  room  for  the  public  to  pass  on 
other  parts  of  the  street,  cannot  enter  into 
consideration,  as  they  have  a  right  to  pass 
over  any  and  every  part  of  it,  without  ask- 
ing permission  to  do  so  of  the  driver  of  the 
carriage  left  upon  it.  This  is  evident  from 
the  judgment  of  the  court  in  R  v.  Russell, 
The  local  board  of  health  would  be  the 
proper  parties  to  summon  the  oft'ender, 
though  there  would  be  no  objection  to  any 
other  person  doing  so,  as  there  is  nothing 
in  the  highway  act  to  require  the  surveyor 
to  lay  the  information. — Justice  of  the  Peace, 
1854. 

G  2 
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1702.  Potatoes. — There  is  no  doubt  that 
frozen  potatoes  will  live  if  thawed  in  the 
dark,  unless  the  temperature  has  been  very 
unusually  low.  But  we  cannot  undertake 
to  say  that  potatoes  sprouted  in  a  pit  or 
shed,  and  therefore  tender,  would  equally 
resist  cold  when  suddenly  planted  out.  We 
should  think  not. —  Gardeners'  Chron.  1854. 

1703.  Appeentices— Duties  —  Clean- 
ing Shoes. — An  apprentice  was  bound  to 
his  master  a  saddler  under  the  common 
printed  form  of  indenture,  with  a  premium 
of  £5.  The  apprentice  resides  in  the  house 
with  his  master,  who  covenants  to  provide 
him  with  board  and  lodging.  It  is  the 
custom,  and  has  been  for  time  immemorial 
in  these  trades,  for  the  apprentices  to  do 
various  menial  offices,  and  amongst  other 
things  to  clean  his  ■  master's  shoes.  The 
latter  the  apprentice  has  refused  to  do, 
thinking  it  beneath  his  dignity.  The 
master  states  that  he  had  to  clean  shoes  in 
his  apprenticeship.  A  summons  was  ob- 
tained by  the  master  against  the  appren- 
tice for  refusing  to  obey  his  lawful  com- 
mands. Two  magistrates  were  present  and 
differed  in  opinion,  one  holding  that  an  ap- 
prentice was  not  bound  to  do  anything  for 
his  master  but  what  was  connected  with 
his  trade,  and  the  case  was  adjourned  by 
them,  that  three  magistrates  might  decide 
the  question.  Your  opinion  is  requested, 
whether  the  apprentice  is  bound  to  obey 
the  master's  order,  to  clean  one  pair  of 
shoes  each  morning  ?  I  can  find  nothing 
attempting  to  define  those  duties. — G.  A. 

1704.  Answer. — Unless  there  be  any- 
thing in  the  indenture  which  so  stipulates, 
it  does  not,  in  our  opinion,  form  any  part 
of  the  apprentice's  duty  to  serve  the  master 
in  any  other  way  than  in  connection  with 
his  trade.  The  object  of  the  indenture,  so 
far  as  this  matter  is  concerned,  is  to  insure 
the  apprentice's  services  in  his  master's 
business.  But  there  is  nothing  either  in 
its  letter  or  spirit  which  makes  the  ap- 
prentice a  menial  servant  or  compellable  to 
serve  the  master  with  blind  obedience  to 
every  order  he  may  give,  and  in  any  capa- 
city he  may  choose  to  designate.  The  boy 
i^  intended  to  be  made  a  saddler,  and  not  a 
shoeblack;  and,  as  we  think,  cannot  be 
compelled  to  black  shoes  any  more  than  he 
could  be  required  to  darn  stockings. — 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 


1705.  Beech  Trees.  —These  and  spruce 
firs  may  be  removed,  although  they  are  10 
or  12  feet  high,  if  proper  precautions  are 
taken ;  not,  however,  if  they  are  to  be 
packed  and  sent  to  a  distance,  subject  to 
all  the  accidents  of  remaining  long  out  of 
the  ground.  In  all  such  cases  the  expense 
is  greater  than  the  result  justifies,  except 
where  some  special  object  is  in  view;  nor 
is  anything  really  gained,  for  younger  trees 
will  soon  overtake  the  old  ones, — 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1855. 

1706.  Vagrants— Impostuee— Cheese- 
tasting. — "That  A.  B.  on   ,  at 

 ,  did  use  a  subtle  craft  and  means 

by  sleight  of  hand  to  deceive  and  impose  on 
one  C.  D.,  to  wit,  did  then  and  there  palm 
off  on  him  the  said  C.  D.  for  him  to  taste  a 
piece  of  cheese  in  a  scoop,  as  part  of  a  cheese 
which  he  the  said  A.  B.  then  offered  to  sell 
the  said  C.  D.,  although  he,  the  said  A.  B., 
well  knew  that  the  cheese  which  he  had  in 
the  said  scoop  he  had  just  taken  out  of  his 
pocket  and  did  not  form  part  of  the  cheese 
he  so  offered  for  sale  as  aforesaid,  thereby 
then  and  there  so  deceiving  and  imposing 
on  the  said  C.  D.  as  to  induce  him  to  buy 
the  said  cheese  so  offered  for  sale  aforesaid, 
which  was  of  a  very  inferior  quality  to 
the  piece  of  chetse  that  was  offered  to  him 
to  taste  as  aforesaid  against  the  statute,  &c.''  I 
should  feel  obliged  by  your  opinion  whether 
the  conviction  as  above  can  be  supported. 
5  Geo  4,  c.  83,  s.  4. — A  Cleee  to  Jus- 
tices. 

1707.  Answer. — We  should  hesitate  to 
enforce  such  a  conviction,  as  the  offence 
against  which  the  statute  is  pointed  is  that 
of  telling  fortunes  or  using  any  means  to 
deceive  and  impose  on  any  person  in 
relation  to  that  matter.  To  apply  the 
statute  to  every  case  of  deceit  or  imposture 
would  go  far  beyond  its  scope,  which  as  we 
conceive,  is  limited  to  the  repression  of 
fortune-telling,  whether  by  simple  relation 
or  by  palmistry  or  otherwise. — Justice  of 
the  Peace,  1854. 

1708.  Lawns. — A  layer  of  fine  cinder 
ashes  about  an  inch  thick  spread  over  the 
ground  immediately  under  the  turf  of  your 
new  lawn  will  doubtless  prove  useful  in 
keeping  worms  from  coming  to  the  surface. 
Should  they,  however,  be  troublesome  even 
after  that  precaution,  an  excellent  remedy 
for  the  evil  is  lime  water ;  i,  e.  fresh  burnt 
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lime  put  into  water  and  allowed  to  stand 
till  the  lime  has  settled  to  the  bottom,  and 
then  the  water  used  in  a  clear  state. — Gar- 
deners'' Chronicle,  1855. 

1709.  Stamps — Receipt  —  Unstamped 
ACEKOWLEDGMENT — Cleek. — A  clerk  in 
my  office  has  given  a  receipt,  signed  by 
himself  for  me,  R.  W.  for  J.  W.,  on  an  un- 
stamped paper,  for  £8  10s.,  half  a  year's 
rent  of  a  house,  due  to  me.  He  had  no  au- 
thority to  receive  the  money  ;  but  certainly 
no  orders  or  right  to  do  an  illegal  act.  Am 
I,  as  master,  liable  to  the  penalty  for  giving 
the  receipt  without  stamp  ?  If  so,  a  master 
might  be  very  much  injured,  or  probably 
ruined,  by  the  act  of  a  vicious  servant  or 
agent.  Is  the  person  who  signed  the  re- 
ceipt liable  to  the  penalty ;  or  is  not  the 
whole  transaction  a  nullity  in  point  of  law  ? 
—J.  W. 

1710.  Answer. — A  master,  as  we  conceive, 
is  not  liable  to  the  penalty  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. The  servant  in  such  a  case  is 
acting  beyond  the  scope  of  his  authority, 
and  consequently  the  ordinary  presumption 
against  the  master  does  not  arise,  nor  can 
he  be  in  any  way  liable  for  the  illegal  act. 
(See  per  Coleridge,  J.,  in  Olding  v.  Smith, 
16  J.  P.  602.)  We  see  no  reason,  how- 
ever, why  the  person  who  signed  the  re- 
ceipt should  not  be  liable  to  the  penalty. 
(See  Geo.  3,  c.  55,  s.  8.) — Justice  of  the 
Feace,  1854. 

1711.  IfiOK  GEEENHorSES. — Your  plants 
are  attacked  by  the  soot  fungus,  Torula 
fumago,  a  terrible  pest.  Its  presence  is 
owing,  not  to  the  iron  roof  of  your  house, 
but  to  want  of  ventilation.  It  should  be 
watched,  and  at  first  appearance  washed 
with  fresh  made  lime  water,  or  soft-soap 
and  water,  or  dusted  with  sulphur. —  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,  1855. 

1712.  Seevants — Justices'  Jtjeisdic- 
TION — Dome^.tic  Seevant. — A  female  do- 
mestic servant  was  engaged  by  the  year  to 
do  household  work.  In  consequence  of  dis- 
obedience and  improper  conduct,  she  left 
her  master's  service  before  the  expiration 
of  the  year,  although  warned  by  her  master 
not  to  go.  She  then  summoned  her  master 
for  the  amount  of  wages  due  to  her  up  to 
the  day  she  left.  The  magistrates  in  petty 
sessions  adjudicated  and  made  ^n  order  upon 
the  master  for  payment  of  the  wages  due, 
with  costs.    Had  the  magistrates  jurisdic- 


tion in  this  case,  if  so,  under  what  statute  ; 
the  ordinary  statute  relating  to  servants 
in  husbandry  cannot  empower  them  to  ad- 
judicate. Will  an  appeal  against  their  de- 
cision hold  good,  or  will  an  action  lie  against 
them  for  improperly  adjudicating? — A  Stjb- 

SCEIBEE. 

1713.  Answer. — The  5th  section  of  4 
Geo.  4,  c.  34,  provides  that  every  order  of 
justices  made  under  that  act  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive.  Consequently  no  appeal 
will  lie  in  such  a  case.  Justices,  however, 
have  no  jurisdiction  over  domestic  servants 
(see  Kitchen  v.  Shaw,  Q  A.  <^  JE.  729),  and 
the  execution  of  the  order  will  therefore 
subject  them  to  an  action  of  trespass.  But 
they  are  not  subject  to  any  action  for  simply 
adjudicating,  however  erroneous  their  ad- 
judication may  be. — Justice  of  the  Peace, 
1854. 

1714.  Worms. — The  best  remedy  for 
these  is  lime  water,  which  is  made  by  pour- 
ing water  over  fresh-burnt  lime,  allowing 
the  latter  to  settle  to  the  bottom,  and  then 
using  the  water  in  a  clear  state. —  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,  1855. 

1715.  Pawnbeokees — RiaHT  oe  Re- 
demption— Expieation  oe  Yeae — Lost 
Ticket. — C.  D.  pawned  a  silver  watch  and 
silver  Albert  guard,  value  £10,  for  &\  10s., 
about  November,  1852,  and  within  twelve 
months  of  its  being  pledged  he  and  another 
called  to  pay  the  interest  on  same ;  but  not 
having  the  ticket  the  pawnbroker  refused 
to  receive  the  interest  for  the  same  as  the 
ticket  was  not  produced.  For  neglect,  or 
some  reason  or  other,  C.  D.  let  the  twelve 
u:onths  elapse,  and  did  not  call  again,  con- 
sidering it  as  forfeited,  not  having  redeemed 
it  within  twelve  months.  Your  opinion  is 
requested  whether  he  can  demand  the  watch 
and  chain  on  payment  of  the  £1  10s.,  and 
all  legal  interest  due  up  to  the  day  of  such 
tender.  If  he  can,  and  the  pawnbroker  re- 
fuse to  restore  them,  what  proceedings  can 
he  take  against  the  pawnbroker  to  recover 
the  same ;  and  whether  the  case  is  applic- 
able to  Walter  v.  Smith,  5  B.  ^  Aid.  439 ; 
and  FranJclin  v.  Neate,  14  L.  J.,  Ex.  59 ; 
and  what  rate  of  interest  must  be  tendered ; 
and  must  a  previous  notice  be  given  on  pro- 
ceedings taken  before  a  magistrate,  or  by 
action?— E.  H. 

1716.  Answer. — Unless  the  watch  and 
chain  are  sold,  C.  D.,  as  we  consider,  may 
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demand  their  restoration  on  tender  of  the 
£1  10s.,  and  interest  at  the  rate  of  6d.  a 
month.  The  case  is  governed  by  Walter  \. 
Smith,  subject  only  to  the  qualification 
which  arises  from  the  fact  of  the  ticket 
being  lost.  Before,  therefore,  any  proceed- 
ings can  be  taken,  C.  D.  should  apply  for  a 
copy  of  the  duplicate,  and  the  form  of  de- 
claration required  by  the  39  &  40  Geo.  3,  c. 
99,  s.  16.  After  he  has  proved  his  title  to 
the  property  pursuant  to  that  section,  he 
may  call  upon  the  pawnbroker  either  to 
allow  him  to  redeem  it  on  payment  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest,  or  if  it  be  sold,  to  pay 
him  the  surplus  pursuant  to  the  20th  section. 
If  the  pawnbroker  refuses  to  do  either,  C.  D. 
may  maintain  an  action  against  him  for  his 
tortious  act,  but  cannot  proceed  summarily, 
excepting  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  copy 
of  the  duplicate,  as  the  justice's  power  to 
order  restitution  under  the  14th  section  only 
applies  to  cases  where  the  application  is 
made  within  one  year  after  the  pawning. — 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

1717.  Fruit  Bobdees. — We  do  not  con- 
sider cropping  fruit4ree  borders  with  straw- 
berries a  proof  of  good  gardening — quite  the 
contrary.  Indeed  many  gardeners  are 
against  cropping  them  at  all,  but  this  we 
think  is  carrying  the  thing  to  the  opposite, 
as  it  is  very  rare  that  borders  can  be  dis- 
pensed with.  Provided  they  are  well  ma- 
nured, lettuces  and  similar  dwarf  crops  may 
be  grown  without  injury  to  the  fruit  trees, 
but  in  no  ease  should  vegetables  of  any  de- 
scription be  sown  or  planted  nearer  than  4 
feet  from  the  stem. — Gardeners*  Chronicle, 
1855. 

1718.  Vegetable  and  Flower  seeds 
imported  from  the  continent  are  exempt 
from  duty. — Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1855. 

1719.  Friendly  Societies — Rules — 
Construction. — A  friendly  society  estab- 
lished under  10  Geo.  4,  c.  56,  as  amended 
by  4  &  5  Will.  4  c.  40,  in  rule  20,  which  is 
as  follows  : — "  When  any  member  dies,  and 
shall  have  paid  all  his  contributions  to  the 
society,  his  representatives  will  be  entitled 
for  his  funeral  expenses  to  either  the  follow- 
ing sums,  that  is  to  say,  if  he  shall  have  been 
a  member  three  years,  £1  10s.,  if  five  years 
£2  10s.,  if  eight  years  £4,  if  eleven  years 
£5,  if  fourteen  years  £6,  if  seventeen  years 
£7,  if  twenty-one  years  £8,  if  twenty-five 
years  £9,  if  thirty  years  £10,  and  in  case 


of  his  wife's  death  in  his  lifetime,  he  will  be  ' 

entitled  to  half  of  either  of  the  said  sums  to  ! 

which  his  representatives  would  have  been  j 

entitled  upon  his  own  death,  such  sum  to  be  i 

deducted  out  of  and  to  form  part  of  the  sum  ; 

payable  upon  his  own  death ;  and  if  any  i 

member  shall  have  attained  sixty-five  years  ^ 

of  age,  and  shall  have  received  the  pension  ' 

to  which  he  then  will  be  entitled,  he  shall  j 

only  be  entitled  to  £5  towards  his  fimeral  ; 

expenses,  and  £5  to  those  of  his  wife.''  ] 

Your  opinion  is  requested  whether  under  j 

this  rule  a  member  who  has  received  on  the  : 

funeral  of  his  first  wife  the  sum  of  £2  10s.,  ^ 

can  claim  half  of  the  money  now  due  to  him  i 

on  the  death  of  his  second  wife  ? — A  Con-  ' 

STANT  Reader.  ; 

1720.  Answer,— Wq  are  disposed  to  think  j 
that  the  member  is  entitled  to  claim  in  le-  ! 
pect  of  the  death  of  his  second  wife.  In 
order  to  confine  his  claim  to  the  death  of 
his  first  wife,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
assume  that  the  rules  only  contemplate  pay- 
ment on  the  death  of  any  wife  which  the  i 
member  may  have  when  he  first  joins  the  ■ 
society,  inasmuch  as  if  they  apply  to  any  ! 
after  acquired  wife  they  must  apply  to  a  j 
second  equally  with  a  first  wife.  As  it  seems  ^ 
clear  that  the  rules  intended  the  member  to  ' 
have  the  money  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  \ 
whether  he  was  married  to  her  when  he 
joined  the  society  or  not,  we  think  he  his  \ 
also  entitled  to  it  on  the  death  of  his  second  \ 
wife,  subject  only  to  the  condition,  that  the  \ 
two  payments  shall  not  together  exceed  ] 
"  the  sum  payable  on  his  own  death,'*  of  I 
which  they  are  to  be  taken  as  a  payment  in  ^ 
advance. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

1721.  Mountain  AsH.—Gather  the  ber-  ; 
ries  when  ripe.  Mix  them  with  pit  sand,  i 
and  form  the  mixture  into  a  cone  in  any  ' 
out-of-the-way  place  for  the  winter.  In  * 
March  rub  the  berries  to  pieces  with  the  \ 
hands,  and  sow  in  a  bed  of  light  soil,  co-  ' 
vered  about  half  an  inch  deep.  If  your  - 
quantity  is  too  small  for  this,  then  put  the  \ 
sand  and  berries  into  a  garden  pot,  in  any  ; 
outside  for  the  winter. — Gardeners'  Chro- 
nicle, 1855.  ! 

1722.  White  Nectarine.  —  Various  ' 
causes  may  be  assigned  for  white  nectarines  : 
cracking,  and  the  stones  decaying,  before  ; 
the  fruit  is  ripe.  Perhaps  the  best  remedy  I 
for  the  evil  would  be  mulching  the  roots  ^ 
early  in  summer  and  keeping  it  on  until  the 
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fruit  has  reached  maturity. — Gardeners^ 
Chronicle,  1855. 

1723.  Income-tax —  Schoolmaster- 
Deductions. — In  the  village  of  F.  the 
schoolmaster  W.  boards  a  few  pupils,  not 
more  than  six.  The  proceeds  of  the  school 
and  other  privileges  he  has  returned  to  the 
surveyor  of  income-tax  as  £92,  in  addition, 
one  half-rent  of  £13  (£6  10s.)  as  tenant  to 
a  grass  field.  He  also  claims  deductions  for 
his  housekeeper  and  a  servant's  wages,  £18, 
and  board  £20;  besides  bad  debts  and 
repairs  £5,  making  £43  deductions.  Can 
these  be  claimed,  or  a  part,  as  he  is  obliged 
to  have  a  housekeeper  to  carry  on  the  es- 
tablishment, whereas  if  he  had  no  boarders, 
the  servant  girl  would  be  sufficient,  as  his 
family  consists  of  himself  and  a  son  only  ? 
He  has  made  no  claim  for  a  boy  who  par- 
tially victuals  in  the  house  for  his  services, 
and  a  junior  teacher,  yet  the  surveyor  has 
charged  him  for  £100,  because  he  was  from 
home  at  the  appeal  day,  although  he  sent 
in  a  proper  claim  of  exemption  as  above 
stated  ?— W. 

1724.  Answer. — The  charge,  we  pre- 
sume, was  not  made,  because  the  appellant 
was  away  from  home  on  the  appeal  day,  but 
because  he  did  not  appear  to  support  his 
appeal  pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  the 
5  &  6  Vict.  c.  35,  s.  122.  He  would  be 
entitled  to  deduct  for  the  repairs  of  such 
part  of  his  premises  as  are  used  for  the 
purposes  of  his  calling,  and  for  such  debts 
as  he  can  prove  to  the  commissioners  to  be 
bad.  But  as  he  cannot  deduct  for  any  ex- 
penses which  are  not  wholly  and  exclusively 
laid  out  for  the  purposes  of  his  calling,  nor 
for  any  disbursement  of  maintenance  of  his 
establishment,  we  apprehend  that  he  will 
not  be  entitled  to  deduct  the  £38  for 
servant's  board  and  wages. — Justice  of  the 
Peace,  1854. 

1725.  Vinegar  Plant. — This  is  the 
spawn  of  a  fungus  called  Penicillium 
glaucum.  It  thrives  in  a  weak  solution  of 
sug^ar,  which  it  soon  turns  to  vinegar.  You 
may  cut  the  plant  to  pieces  as  often  as  you 
like.  Every  piece  will  grow. — Gardeners' 
Chronicle^  1855. 

1726.  Nuisance  Removal  Act— Privy. 
— 1  believe  it  to  be  your  opinion,  that  jus- 
tices have  power  under  the  nuisances  re- 
moval and  diseases  prevention  acts,  to  order 


the  removal  of  an  offensive  privy,  which  is 
dangerous  to  health,  but  having  a  doubt 
myself  upon  the  matter,  I  communicated 
with  the  general  board  of  health,  and  have 
received  the  following  answer,  which  might 
not  be  uninteresting  to  your  readers. — A 
Subscriber  :— (Copy.)  "The General  Board 
of  Health,  Whitehall,  September  15th,  1854. 
■ — Sir,  I  am  directed  by  the  general  board 
of  health  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  13th  inst.,  and  I  am  to  inform 
you  that  this  board  is  advised  by  the  law 
officers  of  the  crown,  that  under  the 
nuisances  removal  and  diseases  prevention 
act,  the  justices  have  no  power  to  order 
the  removal  of  a  privy,  though  they  have 
power  to  order  that  it  shall  be  so  kept  as 
not  to  be  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to  health. 
It  would  appear  that  a  person  who  con- 
tinues to  keep  a  privy  in  such  a  condition 
as  to  be  a  nuisance  and  injurious  to  health, 
would  be  liable  to  a  penalty  under  the  1st 
section  of  the  nuisances  removal  and  dis- 
eases prevention  act. — I  am,  sir,  your  obe- 
dient servant,  J.  F.  Campbell,  Assistant- 
Secretary." — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

1727.  Insects. — Your  pear  and  cherry 
trees  are  infested  with  the  slimy  grubs  or 
larvae  of  the  black-winged  sawfly,  Tenthredo 
(Blennocampa)  sethiops.  Dust  the  leaves 
with  lime,  or  syringe  them  with  lime-water. 
A  boy  with  a  large  camel's  hair  pencil 
dipped  in  the  lime  will  be  able  to  destroy 
all  the  grubs  on  a  tree  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  touching  each  grub  with  the  brush. 
This  is  a  more  certain  and  less  unsightly 
plan  than  dusting  the  trees  indiscriminately. 

—  Gardeners*  Chronicle,  1855. 

1728.  P^ONT-SEEDS. — Sow  them  now  in 
pans,  in  light  loam  and  peat.  Just  cover 
them  with  soil;  keep  them  on  the  north 
side  of  a  wall,  and  they  will  come  up  next 
year  or  the  year  after.  Do  not  water  them, 
but  let  them  take  their  chance  of  weather, 

—  Gardeners^  Chronicle,  1855. 

1729.  Casting  Vote  of  Chairman — 
Practice. — At  a  meeting  of  a  Board  of 
Guardians  there  were  ten  votes  for  a  motion 
and  nine  against  it.  The  chairman  then 
gave  two  votes  against  the  motion,  which 
was  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
not  voted  as  a  guardian  on  the  division, 
and  therefore  could  not  give  two  votes 
afterwards.  Will  you  say  what  is  the  law 
upon  the  point  ? — Ignoramus. 
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1730.  Answer, — We  are  of  opinion  that 
the  chairman  was  not  entitled  to  give  two 
votes  in  the  manner  stated.  If  the  chair- 
man does  not  vote  at  the  same  time  as  the 
other  guardians,  but  v/aits  until  the  votes 
are  reckoned  up,  he  must  be  held  to  have 
abstained  from  voting  as  a  guardian  on  the 
particular  question,  and  only  entitled  to 
give  a  casting  vote  as  chairman  if  the  votes 
should  be  equal.  It  appears  that  upon  the 
particular  occasion  referred  to,  when  the 
votes  were  reckoned  up,  and  the  guardians 
concluded  thereby  there  was  a  majority  of 
one  for  the  motion,  ten  being  in  favour  of 
it,  and  nine  against  it.  The  two  votes 
given  by  the  chairman  could  not  alter  that 
majority,  for  having  abstained  from  voting 
as  guardian,  the  occasion  for  his  giving  a 
casting  vote  as  chairman  did  not  arise.— 
Justice  of  tlie  Feace,  1854. 

1731.  PuDDLiNa. — We  do  not  believe 
that  wet  clay  will  ever  stop  eels.  We 
should  certainly  use  concrete,  the  cheapest 
of  materials ;  but  at  what  price  it  can  be 
executed  depends  upon  whether  good  sharp 
gravel  is  at  hand,  or  has  to  be  carted  from 
afar.  Any  labouring  man,  furnished  with 
good  fresh  burnt  lime,  water,  and  clean 
washed  gravel,  can  make  this  concrete.  If 
filled  in  between  your  two  walls,  the  mass 
will  soon  become  as  hard  as  rock,  and  per- 
fectly impenetrable  by  either  eels  or  rats. — 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1855. 

1732.  Weights  and  Measttees — Uisr- 
JUST  Weights  —  Ownership  —  Usee — 
CoNYiCTiON. — The  inspector  of  weights 
and  measures  found  a  four  stone  weight  on 
the  beach  of  a  fishing  village,  and  in  testing 
the  same  with  the  standard,  it  was  found  to 
be  two  pounds  over  weight.  A  fishmonger 
to  whom  it  is  supposed  the  weight  belongs, 
was  in  the  habit  of  using  the  weight  in 
purchasing  fish  from  the  fishermen  in  land- 
ing with  their  boats,  but  he  denies  the 
weight  to  be  his,  and  states,  if  summoned, 
he  will  not  appear.  Can  he  be  convicted 
of  the  offence  if  proof  given  of  the  constant 
usage? — A  Magistrate's  Clerk. 

1733.  Answer. — By  the  21st  section  of 
5  &  6  Will.  4,  c.  63,  every  person  who  shall 

use "  any  weight  which  shall  be  found 
light  or  otherwise  unjust,  shall,  on  convic- 
tion, forfeit  not  exceeding  £5.  Proof  of 
user  alone,  therefore,  without  regard  to  the 
ownership,  will  be  sufficient  to  justify  a 


conviction,  as  is  evident  from  the  provision 
in  the  same  section,  that  "  every  such  light 
or  unjust  weight  so  used  shall,  on  being 
discovered  by  any  inspector,  be  seized,  and 
on  conviction  of  the  person  using  or  possess- 
ing the  same  shall  be  forfeited.'"*  The 
statute,  therefore,  contemplates  a  conviction 
for  user,  independently  and  exclusively  of 
possession  of  the  unjust  weight. — Justice  of 
the  Peace,  1854. 

1734.  Bees. — A  question  asked  about 
"  stupifying  bees  with  nitre,'*  may  be  per- 
haps satisfied  by  the  following  advice  : — If 
our  correspondents  will  use  chloroform  they 
will  find  it  perfect  in  its  action  and  prefer- 
able to  the  fungus.  The  way  to  proceed  is 
to  put  two  tea  spoonfuls  of  chloroform  into 
a  cup,  to  soak  a  bit  of  rag  in  it,  and  to  put 
the  rag  into  the  box  or  hive,  of  course  closing 
the  entrance ;  the  bees  will  almost  imme- 
diately begin  to  drop,  and  in  less  than  10 
minutes  every  bee  will  be  stupified.  They 
will  come  to  themselves  in  about  half  an 
hour. — Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1855. 

1735.  Lime. — You  will  not  find  either 
this  or  chalk  of  much  use  in  the  absence  of 
clay.  The  Cryptomeira  and  Hemlock 
Spruce  will  do  better  in  the  sandy  land 
without  chalk.  Sand  suits  Coniferous  plants 
generally.  American  plants  do  not  like 
chalk.  Your  lime  rubbish  from  old  build- 
ings, mixed  with  clay  and  sand,  will  be  a 
good  soil  for  most  things.  Even  sand  will 
grow  many  plants  well,  provided  it  is  both 
damp  and  well  open  at  bottom ;  and  you 
can  give  it  frequent  dressings  of  decayed 
vegetable  matter,  such  as  rotted  vegetables, 
weeds,  leaves,  sticks,  straws,  and  the  like. — 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1855. 

1736.  Misc.— It  is  doubtful  if  liquid 
manure  would  bo  of  use  to  American  plants. 
If  you  employ  it  it  should  be  on  a  small 
scale  first  by  way  of  experiment.  April  is 
the  best  time  to  thin  laurels  and  other 
evergreens. —  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1855. 

1737.  Pigeons — Damaging  Crops — 
Defence. — A.  has  summoned  B.  for  the 
damage  done  to  his  crop  of  peas  during  the 
months  of  March,  April,  May,  and  June,  by 
B/s  pigeons.  B.  proposes,  independently 
of  questioning  the  power  of  A.  to  fix  the 
damage  upon  these  identical  birds,  to  defend 
the  charge  on  the  ground  that  pigeons  are, 
and  always  have  beeti,  considered  in  law  as 
a  species  of  animal  fercB  naturae,  coming  in 
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the  same  category  as  rabbits  in  a  warren, 
fish  in  a  fishery  ;  and  if  not  as/er^e  nahirce, 
then  as  doves  in  a  dovecot ;  that  he  can 
show  that  a  dovecot  or  pigeon^house  has 
existed  time  oufc  of  mind  on  his  property, 
that  he  obtained  a  title  by  prescription  to 
keep  the  pigeons,  and  that  he  is  not  respon- 
sible for  the  acts  of  the  pigeons  if  the  de- 
struction by  them  can  be  attributed  to  them. 
(See  the  case  of  Beioell  v.  Saunders,  Cro. 
Jac.  490 ;  Rannam  v.  Mochett,  2  B,  Sf  C. 
934.)  Will  you  kindly  advise  whether  or 
not  such  a  defence  could  be  maintained  ; 
and  if  not,  whether  or  not  pigeons  could  be 
fairly  chargeable  with  injury  done  to  crops 
accessible  to  all  the  birds  of  the  air,  merely 
because  they  have  been  proved  to  have  been 
seen  in  the  field  ? — An  Old  Subscriber. 

1738.  Answer. — This  is  not  a  defence 
which,  in  our  opinion,  can  be  maintained. 
A  custom  to  take  profits  in  alieno  suo  is  bad 
(see  Blewitt  v.  Tregonningy  1  H.Sf  W.  431), 
and  a  prescription  to  do  so,  unless  a  suffi- 
cient consideration  can  be  shown,  would  be 
equally  bad.  The  pigeons  are  reclaimed, 
and  consequently  the  subjects  of  property, 
and  their  owner  therefore,  as  we  think,  must 
be  responsible  for  any  damage  they  may  do 
to  his  neighbour's  crops.  It  will  be  very 
difficult,  however,  to  prove  the  precise 
amount  of  damage  they  may  do,  and  it  is 
of  course  a  proper  subject  of  remark,  that 
the  mere  fact  ot  their  being  seen  in  the  field 
Is  no  proof  that  they  did  all  the  damage. — 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

1739.  Fruit  Trees.— For  a  wall  160 
feet  long  you  may  plant  the  following : — 
Peaches :  Royal  George,  Noblesse,  Belle- 
garde,  and  Barrington.  Nectarines  :  Elruge, 
Violette  Hative,  and  Balgowan,  and  the 
Royal  and  Moorpark  Apricots.  At  equal 
distances  each  tree  will  have  about  seven- 
teen feet  nine  inches  of  the  above  length  of 
wall.  Then,  as  you  intend  to  extend  the 
wall  in  a  few  years,  your  best  plan  will  be 
to  plant  intermediately  for  training  to  re- 
move a  Bellegarde,  Royal  Charlotte,  Grosse 
Mignonne,  and  Acton  Scott  Peach  ;  an  Im- 
peratrice,  Downton,  and  Balgowan  Necta- 
rine ;  and  a  Moorpark  and  7'urkey  Apricot. 
We  are  not  aware  of  anything  new  more 
appropriate. — Qa/rdeTiers'  Chronicle,  1855. 

1740.  Vines.  —  The  small  transparent 
globules  on  the  stems  and  leaves  of  your 


vines  are  exudations  of  sap,  and  not  insect 
deposit. — Gardeners*  Chronicle,  1855. 

1741.  Friendly  Societies  —  Expul- 
sion— Rules — Work.  —  A.  B.,  a  shoe- 
maker, summoned  the  stewards  of  a  benefit 
society,  established  prior  to  10  Geo.  4,  for 
having  illegally  expelled  him  from  the 
membership.  On  the  hearing  of  the  case, 
it  appeared  that  A.  B.  had  been  in  receipt 
of  relief  from  the  sick  fund  of  the  said 
society  for  some  months  past,  and  that 
whilst  in  receipt  of  such  relief  he  attended 
at  the  quarter  sessions  for  the  borough  of 
L.,  as  a  constable,  to  keep  order,  and  re- 
ceived 3s.  6d.  for  his  services.  The  stewards 
contend  that  A.  B.  is  legally  expelled  from 
the  said  society,  in  consequence  of  such 
services,  under  a  rule  of  the  society,  which 
enacts,  "  that  no  member  shall  work 
during  the  time  he  receives  any  benefit 
from  the  society  on  pain  of  exclusion ;  but 
a  master  shnll  not  be  debarred  from  settling 
accounts  or  making  a  bargain  in  the  way  of 
his  trade,  or  giving  directions  or  orders  to 
his  workmen,  servants,  or  labourers."  Your 
opinion  is  requested,  whether  this  is  such 
work  as  is  contemplated  by  the  rule  ? — A 
Subscriber. 

1742.  Answer. — We  question  whether 
this  is  such  work  as  is  contemplated  by  the 
rule.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  "work" 
there  intended,  is  ordinary  work  in  the  way 
of  a  man's  trade,  and  that  a  single  instance 
of  employment  in  a  pursuit  which  requires 
but  slight  bodily  exertion,  and  which  is 
not  in  any  manner  connected  with  that 
trade,  is  not  such  "  work ''  as  is  within  the 
rule. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

1743.  Red  Spider. — This  enemy  is  en- 
couraged by  allowing  vineries  to  become  too 
dry,  or  sometimes  by  the  border  being  so. 
French  beans  are  its  favourite  food,  and  it 
multiplies  among  them  very  rapidly,  if  they 
are  mismanaged,  spreading  from  them  to 
vines.  But  this  is  always  owing  to  un- 
skilful management,  and  will  not  occur  if  a 
vinery  is  properly  syringed.  To  throw  the 
blame  upon  strawberries  is  no  indication  of 
practical  knowledge.  When  the  red  spider 
does  attack  a  house  seriously,  recourse  must 
be  had  to  sulphur  and  whitewash  painted 
over  the  flues  or  pipes  when  they  are  hot, 
unless  continual  syringing  should  be  found 
sufficient.    You  will  probably  have  to  use 
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first  one  remedy  then  the  other. — Gar- 
deners^ Chronicle,  1855. 

1744.  Servants — Hieing — Beeach  op 
Contract. — At  Whitsuntide  last,  A.  hired 
D.  to  he  his  servant  in  husbandry,  from 
thence  until  Martinmas  next,  for  the  sum  of 
£8,  and  to  enter  upon  his  services  at  A.'s 
house  on  the  Thursday  following.  But  D. 
has  never  made  his  appearance.  At  the 
time  of  hiring,  A.  gave  him  a  shilling,  re- 
marking that  it  was  to  be  considered  as  part 
payment  of  his  wage,  and  not  as  yearls,  to 
which  D.  agreed.  It  is  the  custom  in  this 
neighbourhood,  especially  among  farmers, 
to  give  their  servants,  on  hiring  them,  a 
shilling,  which  they  term  yearls.  It  is 
never  considered  as  part  payment  of  the 
wage,  although  it  is  a  prevalent  idea  among 
farmers  here,  that  it  binds  the  bargain. 
Supposing  A.  knows  D.'s  whereabouts,  has 
he  any  means  of  punishing  him,  and  if  so, 
what  ?  A.  has  sufficient  proof  of  the  con- 
tract.— A  SUBSCEIBER. 

1745.  Answer. — The  only  way  in  which 
A.  can  punish  D.  is  by  bringing  an  action 
against  him  for  breach  of  contract.  Justices 
have  no  jurisdiction  in  the  case,  as  there 
was  no  written  contract,  which  is  an  essen- 
tial requisite  in  informations  for  not  enter- 
ing into  service  according  to  conti-act.  (See 
4  Geo.  4,  c.  34,  s.  3.) — Justice  of  the  Peace, 
1854. 

1746.  PRESERViNa  Fruit. — The  recipe 
you  seek  for  is,  we  presume,  Mr.  Lovejoy^s, 
which  is,  as  follows  : — "  Pick  ths  fruit  from 
the  stalks ;  put  them  into  the  bottles.  Put 
one  drachm  of  alum  into  four  gallons  of 
boiling  water ;  let  it  stand  till  it  is  cold ; 
then  fill  the  bottles ;  bung  them  tight  j 
then  put  them  into  a  copper  of  cold  water, 
and  heat  it  to  176  deg.  Then  tie  them  over 
with  bladder  and  seal  them.*' — Gardeners'' 
Chronicle,  1855. 

1747.  County  Courts  —  School- 
Notice  OE  Withdrawal. — A.  B.'s  child 
went  to  school  at  C.  D.'s,  as  a  day  scholar. 
Before  sending  her  child,  A.  B.  had  several 
interviews  with  C.  D.,  and  ultimately  agreed 
to  pay  so  much  per  quarter.  In  consequence 
of  some  unpleasant  affair  occurring,  A.  B. 
removed  her  child  at  the  quarter-day,  and 
C.  D.  now  refused  to  receive  the  amount 
of  schooling  unless  A.  B.  pays  one  guinea 
extra  in  lieu  of  giving  notice.  Can  C.  D. 
insist  on  the  payment  of  the  guinea,  as 


A.  B.  was  never  furnished  with  a  copy  of 
C.  D.'s  rules,  and  was  totally  ignorant  of 
that  circumstance,  C.  D.  having  never 
alluded  to  the  matter  in  the  previous  inter- 
views? An  answer  will  oblige — A  Sub- 
scriber. 

1748.  Answer, — C.  D/s  right  to  the 
guinea  in  lieu  of  notice  will  depend,  in  the 
first  place,  on  the  fact,  of  whether  or  not  it 
formed  part  of  the  contract  that  the  child 
should  not  be  removed  without  notice ;  and 
in  the  next  place,  whether  assuming  such 
notice  to  be  required  by  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  C.  D.^s  conduct  has  been  such  as 
to  justify  the  removal  of  the  child  without 
notice.  According  to  general  usage  we 
apprehend  that  some  notice  is  ordinarily 
given  before  removal,  and  therefore  it  would 
require  but  slight  evidence  to  show  that  it 
formed  part  of  the  contract  that  it  should 
be  given.  But  at  the  same  time  if  C.  D.'s 
conduct  was  such  as  to  render  the  removal 
absolutely  necessary,  that  fact,  as  we  appre- 
hend, would  be  sufficient  justification  for 
removing  without  any  notice  at  all. — Justice 
of  the  Peace,  1854. 

1749.  Lawns. — The  mowings  and  sweep- 
ings make  good  manure  when  mixed  with 
leaves,  and  constantly  soaked  in  "house- 
slops"  of  any  kind.  But  they  are  some 
months  rotting  down,  and  are  apt  to  become 
offensive  unless  sprinkled  from  time  to  time 
with  peat  charcoal  or  some  other  disin- 
fectant. If  mixed  with  stable  manure  so 
much  the  better. —  Gardeners*  Chronicle, 
1855. 

1750.  Mealy  Bua. — Perhaps  the  best 
mode  of  getting  rid  of  this  pest  is  continual 
brushing,  sponging,  and  washing,  with  a 
mixture  of  tobacco  water  and  soft  soap. — 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1855. 

1751.  Vine  Mildew. — We  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  this  disease  may  be 
completely  arrested  by  sulphur  in  all  cases. 
You  should  syringe  the  vines  well  before 
dusting  them  with  the  flowers  of  sulphur ; 
and  if  the  disease  has  made  much  pro- 
gress, you  should  use  the  sulphur  unspair- 
ingly. — Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1855. 

1752.  WooDLiCE. — A  toad  or  two  will 
assist  you  in  thinning  their  numbers,  and 
quantities  may  also  be  caught  by  placing 
two  tiles  or  boards  over  each  other ;  they 
crawl  between  them  as  morning  approaches 
to  conceal  themselves,  and  may  be  destroyed. 
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Tiles  laid  over  cabbage  leaves  likewise  form 
good  traps. —  G-ardeners*  Chronicle,  1855. 

1753.  RegisteJlTio:^  —  Boroughs  — 
NoN-EESiDENCE. — W.  E.,  who  keeps  stores 
in  M.  street  in  tKe  borough  of  P.,  is  rated 
to  the  poor,  in  say  £20  per  annum,  and  has 
voted  in  respect  thereof  more  than  once. 
In  the  list  of  persons  entitled  to  vote,  pub- 
lished on  or  before  the  first  of  August  in 
every  year,  the  said  W.  E.  has  hitherto  ap- 
peared as  residing  in  M.  street  aforesaid, 
which  is  not  the  case,  as  his  residence  is  in 
the  adjoining  borough  of  S.,  and  he  votes 
for  same.  Can  an  objection  to  W.  E.'s 
name  being  retained  for  the  borough  of  P. 
be  sustained  if  his  place  of  abode  is  stated 
to  be  in  M.  street  in  the  next  list  ? — T. 

1754.  Answer. — W.  E.'s  name  may  be 
objected  to  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  he 
actually  resides  within  the  borough  or  with- 
in seven  statute  miles  of  it.  (See  2  &  9 
Will.  4,  c.  45,  s.  27.)  It  does  not,  however, 
follow  that  because  W.  E.'s  ordinary  place 
of  residence  is  in  S.  he  therefore  cannot  also 
reside  in  P.  He  may  have  two  residences 
(see  R.  V.  St.  Mary,  Lambeth,  8  T.  JR. 
240) ;  and  as  was  observed  by  JErle  J.,  in 
Whithorn€y  appellant,  and  Thomas,  re- 
sponded, 7  Mann.  &  G.  10,  "  the  fact  of 
sleeping  at  a  place  by  no  means  constitutes 
a  residence,  though  on  the  other  hand  it 
may  not  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
constituting  a  residence  in  any  place  to 
sleep  there  at  all." — Jicstice  of  the  Peace, 
1854. 

1755.  Water. — The  use  of  water  from 
the  artesian  well  is  not  prejudicial  in  water- 
ing plants  of  any  kind,  flowering  or  fruit- 
ing, either  at  the  root  or  leaf,  unless  it  is 
charged  with  lime,  in  wliich  case  it  is  fatal 
to  heaths,  rhododendrons,  and  all  anti- 
calcareous  races.  It  is,  however,  in  every 
respect  inferior  to  pond- water. — Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  1855. 

1756.  Assault— Information — Com- 
promise.— Where  a  person  obtains  a  sum- 
mons against  another  for  an  assault,  can  the 
paities  settle  the  matter  out  of  the  court 
without  the  consent  of  the  magistrates  ?  and 
where  a  person  is  taken  into  custody  for  an 
assault,  can  the  like  thing  be  done  ?  If  not, 
what  power  have  the  magistrates  of  com- 
pelling the  complainant  to  attend  (if  he  does 
not  wish  to  do  so)  to  give  evidence  ? — J.  M, 


1757.  — Answer, — The  magistrates  have 
no  power  to  compel  the  complainant  to 
attend  to  give  evidence,  inasmuch  as  their 
authority  under  the  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  43,  s.  7, 
only  extends  to  the  appearance  of  parties 
liliely  to  give  evidence  "  in  behalf  of  the 
prosecutor,"  &c.,  and  does  not  include  the 
prosecutor  himself.  Although,  therefore, 
we  consider  that  the  parties  cannot  compro- 
mise such  proceedings  without  the  justices' 
consent,  the  result  will  be  the  same  as  if  they 
could  compromise  them,  unless  they  can 
procure  other  evidence  of  the  assault  than 
that  of  the  party  actually  assaulted. — Justice 
of  the  Peace,  1854. 

1758.  Ants. — We  are  unable  to  advise 
you.  If  you  can  find  their  run  stuff  rags 
dipped  in  turpentine  or  gas  tar  into  the 
holes,  or  pour  them  in.  As  to  killing  them 
by  catching,  it  is  a  hopeless  task.  Of  course 
you  must  not  put  turpentine  or  gas  tar  into 
the  pots. — Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1855. 

1759.  Arum. — This,  like  all  such  plants, 
is  easily  extirpated  by  handpicking  the 
leaves  as  soon  as  they  are  a  few  inches  long 
in  the  spring ;  and  again  picking  them  as 
fast  as  they  reappear.  It  must  be  a  very 
large  park  that  would  not  be  quickly  cleared 
thus  by  a  few  women  and  children.  Even 
now  there  would  be  an  advantage  in  pulling 
up  all  the  leaves  and  lords  and  ladies  that 
can  be  found. — Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1855. 

1760.  Insects. — The  pine  plantations  in 
Scotland  are  occasionally  severely  injured  by 
the  inclosed  insects,  which  are  the  Curculio 
(Hylobius)  abietis.  Stumps  of  old  trees  and 
branches  of  felled  trees  left  on  the  ground 
are  the  chief  harbours  and  breeding  places, 
of  those  insects,  and  ought  to  be  removed 
and  destroyed.  Some  foresters  recommend 
decoy- trees,  that  is,  trees  placed  in  open 
spaces  and  left  for  the  attacks  of  these 
insects,  which  should  be  sought  for  on  them 
from  time  to  time,  and  destroyed. —  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,  1855. 

1761.  County  Courts  —  Promissory 
Note — Interest. — A.  gives  B.  (for  money 
lent)  a  promissory  note  at  six  months  for 
£20,  with  lawful  interest.  B.  holds  the 
note  twelve  months,  but  cannot  obtain  pay- 
ment of  the  interest,  and  therefore  intends 
suing  A.  in  the  county  court  for  principal 
and  interest.  In  what  form  should  the 
summons  be  issued  with  regard  to  the  in- 
terest, seeing  that  the  note  bears  interest 
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till  paid  ?  That  the  judge  has  power  to 
give  what  time  he  pleases  for  payment  by 
instalment  or  otherwise;  and  that  the 
amount  claimed  must  be  inserted  in  the 
summons  ? — Subscribee. 

1762.  Answer. — The  summon!?  will  state 
that  the  note  bears  interest,  and  as  interest 
in  that  case  forms  part  of  the  debt,  and  not 
damages  merely  (see  Hudson  v.  Fawcett,  8 
Scott,  N.  R.  32),  the  plaintiff,  if  he  re- 
cover, will  be  entitled  to  interest  from  the 
date  of  the  note  up  to  the  time  of  the  ver- 
dict being  given.  (See  Orr  v.  Churchill, 
1  S.  JBl.  227 ;  Rqfei/  v.  Greenhill,  10  A. 
4*  JS.  222.)— Justice  of  the  Feace,  1854. 

1763.  Trees  and  Horseradish. — There 
is  nothing  in  horseradish  that  we  know  of 
poisonous  to  trees.  The  dying  off  of  the 
latter  in  your  case  may  be  owing  to  the 
horseradish  about  their  roots  having  ex- 
hausted the  soil. — Gtardeners^  Chronicle, 
1855. 

1764.  Apprentices— Master's  Death 
— Big-ht  to  Services. — A.  was  bound  ap- 
prentice to  B.,  a  printer  and  bookseller,  for 
a  term  of  seven  years.  Before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  fifth  year  B.  dies,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded in  his  business  by  C,  a  female,  who, 
however,  does  not  understand  that  branch 
of  the  business  to  which  the  apprentice  was 
especially  put,  viz.,  the  printing,  but  she 
intends  to  employ  a  competent  foreman. 
A.  declines  to  serve  with  C.  Has  she  any, 
and  what,  power  to  compel  him  to  serve 
until  the  end  of  the  term  ?  A.  is  very  com- 
petent already,  and  perhaps  under  his  old 
master  would  have  learned  nothing  more  j 
but  his  services,  of  course,  for  the  last  two 
years  are  valuable.-— An  Old  Subscriber. 

1765.  Answer. — C.  has  clearly  no  power 
to  compel  A.  to  serve  her.  In  -K.  v.  Feclc, 
1  Salk.  68,  it  was  held  that  an  apprentice- 
ship is  a  personal  trust  between  the  master 
and  servant,  and  determines  by  the  death 
of  either  of  them,  excepting  perhaps  as  to 
the  liability  of  the  master's  executors  for 
maintenance,  who,  notwithstanding  this 
liability,  cannot  claim  the  apprentice's 
services.  If  they  could  not  do  so,  of  course, 
C,  a  perfect  stranger,  cannot  do  so  either. 
— Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

1766.  Gas  is  unfit  for  heating  green- 
houses, unless  you  can  completely  prevent 
the  possibility  of  its  finding  its  way  into 
the  Louses,  and,  moreover,  counteract  its 


drying  effect  by  evaporating  pans  placed 
where  its  flame  is  acting.  Wq  never  yet 
saw  this  accomplished,  though  many  at- 
tempts have  been  made. — Gardeners'  Chro- 
nicle, ISh^. 

1767.  Yew  Hedge.— Transplant  in  the  be- 
ginning  of  September,  filling  the  soil  loosely, 
not  treading  it,  but  deluging  it  with  water 
in  order  to  settle  it  about  the  roots.  Then 
cover  the  whole  with  earth,  and  leave  the 
plants  to  their  fate.  But  very  old  yews  are 
hardly  worth  removal,  and  are  very  apt  to 
die.  You  had  better  leave  them  w^here 
they  are,  cutting  off  all  the  branches  to 
within  six  inches  of  the  trunks.  This  will, 
in  all  probability,  make  the  trunks  break 
out  all  round  with  new  shoots.  Perform 
such  an  operation  in  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary. As  to  the  value  of  yew  wood,  that  is 
quite  a  local  question,  which  can  only  be 
answered  satisfactorily  by  the  country 
dealers  in  timber. — Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
1855. 

1768.  Malicious  Injuries— Chalking 
Walls — Smearing-  Paint. — A  common 
practice  prevails  of  chalking  and  daubing 
the  outside  of  houses,  especially  after  being 
just  painted,  which  is  almost  invariably 
spoilt,  by  idle  boys  as  they  pass  by.  Wilt 
you  point  out  any  mode  of  proceeding  and 
punishment  the  owner  of  the  defaced  pro- 
perty may  have  recourse  to,  against  the 
parties  concerned  in  the  mischief  so  wantonly 
perpetrated  ? — An  Old  Subscriber. 

1769.  Answer. — The  only  way  of  deal- 
ing with  these  cases,  otherwise  than  by  an 
action,  is  under  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30, 
s.  24,  for  wilfully  committing  damage, 
injury,  or  spoil,  upon  the  premises.  Chang- 
ing the  walls  perhaps,  however  annoying, 
is  too  trifling  in  its  consequences  to  amount 
to  actual  pecuniary  damage,  and  may  there- 
fore not  be  within  the  statute.  (See  Butler 
V.  Turley,  2  C.  Sf  F.  585.)  But  smearing 
paint  causes  an  actual  expenditure  of 
money  to  put  it  right  again,  and  we  are 
therefore  disposed  to  think  that  the  offence 
is  punishable  under  the  statute. — Justice 
oftheFeace,  1854. 

1770.  Dry  Bot.— A  good  wash  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate  effectually  stops  the  pro- 
gress of  dry  rot,  provided  all  the  wood 
attacked  by  the  fungus  is  really  cut  away. 
— Gardeners*  Chronicle,  1855. 
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1771.  HEATixa.  —  By  no  means  use 
earthenware  pipes  for  hot  water ;  they  are 
continually  leaking  either  at  the  joints  or 
sides,  and  otherwise  getting  out  of  repair. 
At  the  hest  they  are  mere  make-shifts, 
which  in  the  end  you  would  find  more 
costly  than  good  iron  pipes. — Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  1855. 

1772.  Skeleton  Leates. — Steep  them 
for  weeks  in  rain  water  in  a  warm  place, 
freely  exposed  to  air ;  when  nearly  ready 
add  a  small  quantity  of  muriatic  acid  to  it. 
A  great  deal  of  care  is,  however,  required 
in  picking  out  with  needles  the  parts  of  the 
leaves  that  are  not  rottedaway. —  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  1855. 

1773.  Vesteies  —  Chuech-eate  — 
Chaieman^s  Vote. — At  a  vestry  meeting 
held  in  our  parish  church,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  church-rate,  there  were  pre- 
sent fourteen  ratepayers,  out  of  which  the 
chairman  was  chosen.  There  were  seven  for 
and  six  against  the  rate,  the  chairman 
being  neutral.  Had  the  chairman  power  to 
vote  for  himself,  and  also  to  give  a  casting 
vote  ? — A  Subsceibee. 

1774.  Answer. — The  chairman  had  the 
right  to  vote  on  his  own  qualification,  and 
also  to  give  a  casting  vote.  The  58  Geo.  3, 
c.  69,  s.  2,  enacts,  that  in  all  cases  of 
equality  of  votes  upon  any  question  arising 
in  vestry,  "  the  chairman  shall,  in  addition 
to  such  vote  or  votes  as  he  may  by  virtue  of 
the  act  be  entitled  to  give  in  right  of  his 
assessment,  have  the  casting  vote."" — Justice 
of  the  Peace,  1854. 

1775.  Roses. — Guano  dissolved  in  water 
is  a  good  manure  for  rose  trees,  as  is  also 
night  soil  and  water,  but  the  latter,  as  you 
rightly  state,  has  the  disadvantage  of  being 
disagreeable  to  meddle  with. —  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  1855. 

1776.  Seevants — Falbe  Chaeactee — 
Aeeest  without  Waeeant. — Is  the  arrest 
of  a  person  on  the  charge  of  obtaining  a 
situation  by  means  of  a  false  character  legal 
without  a  warrant  ? — C.  S. 

1777.  Answer. — An  arrest  without  war- 
rant on  such  a  charge  cannot  be  justified. 
The  32  Geo.  3,  c.  56,  under  which  the  charge 
is  preferred,  merely  authorises  the  infliction 
of  a  £20  penalty,  but  is  altogether  silent  as 
to  arrest  either  with  or  without  a  warrant. 
— Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 


1778.  AM.EEICAN  Blight. — Prune  your 
trees  hard  in ;  then  paint  them  all  over 
down  to  as  far  below  ground  as  you  can  get 
with  the  following  mixture,  viz.,  half  a  peck 
of  quick  lime,  half  a  poimd  of  flowers  of 
sulphur,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  lamp 
black,  mixed  with  boiling  water  till  of  the 
consistency  of  paint.  Before  applying  it, 
however,  take  care  to  scrape  off  all  loose 
bark  and  burn  it. — Gardeners'  Chi'onicle, 
1855. 

1779.  Bastaedy  —  Oedee—  Minoe.  — 
Is  a  man,  not  of  age,  liable  to  pay  for  a 
bastard  child ;  and  if  he  is,  at  what  age  does 
he  first  become  so ;  and  is  his  father  liable 
to  pay  for  him  if  he  is  under  age? — S.  J.  C. 

1780.  Answer. — We  know  of  nothing 
which  exempts  a  minor  from  paying  pursu- 
ant to  order  for  a  bastard  child  either  in 
purse  or  person.  His  father  is  not  liable  for 
him,  so  that  if  the  minor  refuses  to  pay  the 
sum  mentioned  in  order,  and  (as  may  very 
likely  be  the  case)  has  no  goods  on  which  to 
levy,  we  see  no  other  course  to  be  adopted 
than  to  commit  in  the  usual  manner  in  de- 
fault of  distress. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

1781.  Gas-Tae. — There  is  no  objection 
to  gas-tar  as  an  application  to  tree  guards 
in  a  park,  though  there  is  to  putting  it  on 
trees  themselves.  You  will  not  find  any 
other  substitute  for  paint  than  tar  of  some 
kind.  We  prefer  to  gas-tar  Stockholm  tar 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  pitch  and 
resin — although  it  is  a  little  dearer.  The 
mixture  used  in  the  navy  is  best. — Garden- 
ers' Chronicle,  1855. 

1782.  Steawbeeeies. — You  may  obtain 
a  late  crop :  1,  by  growing  alpines  j  2, 
by  turning  out  in  a  warm  place  the  pots 
which  were  forced  very  early ;  3,  by  picking 
off  all  the  flowers  that  appear  up  to  the 
middle  of  July. —  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
1855. 

1783.  VAaEANTS — ExposuEEOP  Peesoi^ 
— Bathing. — There  is  a  sea  beach  in  the 
parish  of  A.  of  three  miles  in  length.  At 
one  part  of  this  beach,  within  a  few  yards 
of  high  water  mark  is  a  gentleman's  cot- 
tage, and  men  occasionally  undress  on  the 
open  beach  and  bathe  within  fifty  yards  of 
this  cottage,  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
ladies  residing  there.  Will  you  kindly  in- 
form me,  whether  you  consider  such  con- 
duct amounts  to  an  exposure  of  the  person 
under  the  5  Geo,  4,  c.  83,  s.  4,  as  these 
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men  could  bathe  on  any  part  of  the  beach 
within  two  miles  with  equal  convenience  ? — 
H.  C.  J. 

1784.  Answer. — We  question  whether 
such  a  case  can  be  brought  within  the  5 
Geo.  4,  c.  83,  s.  4,  inasmuch  as  the  exposure 
there  mentioned  must  take  place  in  a 
"  street,  road,  or  public  highway,^^  or  "  in 
any  place  of  public  resort  and  the  sea 
beach  scarcely  answers  to  either  of  those 
descriptions.  The  offence,  however,  is  in- 
dictable (see  -K.  V.  Crunden,  2  Camp.  89), 
and  either  under  the  vagrant  act,  or  in  the 
case  of  an  indictment  may  be  proved  by 
any  one  who  sees  it  committed,  whether 
male  or  female. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

1785.  PooR-EATE — Receipt— Stamp. — 
Your  opinion  is  requested,  whether  an 
assistant-overseer  is  bound  to  give  a  stamped 
receipt  for  the  poor-rates  he  collects ;  and  if 
yes,  is  he  entitled  to  have  them  allowed  in 
passing  his  accounts  ? — A  Subscriber. 

1786.  Answer. — An  assistant-overseer  is 
bound  to  give  a  stamped  receipt,  pursuant  to 
Art.  4  of  the  Gen.  Ord.  oj  P.  L.  B.,  dated 
16fch  March,  1854.  As  he  is  bound  to  give 
such  receipts,  he  is  of  course  entitled  to  have 
them  allowed  in  passing  his  accounts. — 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

1787.  A  WILL  is  property  limited  to 
land;  a  testament  to  personal  e?tate,  as 
money,  furniture,  or  stock  in  trade. — Home 
Companion,  1854. 

1788.  Landlord  akd  Tenant — Notice 
TO  Quit — Mixed  Tenancy. — A.B.  is  tenant 
from  year  to  year  to  C.  D.,  of  a  farm  con- 
sisting of  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture 
ground.  The  agreement  was  verbal,  but  a 
written  memorandum  containing  the  terms 
of  tenancy  by  a  witness  is  preserved,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  holdings  were  as 
follows  : — The  arable  land  fiom  the  14th  of 
February ;  the  pasture  land  from  the  6th 
of  April ;  and  the  meadow  land,  farmhouse, 
and  buildings,  from  the  13th  of  May.  In 
the  month  of  June  last,  the  tenant  was 
served  with  a  notice  in  writing  to  quit  the 
premises,  "  at  such  time  or  times  as  the 
present  current  year  of  his  tenancy  will 
expire,  and  according  to  his  entry  thereon." 
The  farm  has  since  been  let  to  another  per- 
son, on  the  same  terms,  who  will  enter  at 
the  above  period  in  the  present  year.  A.  B. 
however  threatens  to  hold  over,  and  has 
stated  his  intention  not  to  permit  the  land- 


lord, or  the  in-coming  tenant,  to  enter  upon 
the  tillage  land  on  the  14th  of  February 
next  {vide  Doe  v.  Snowden,  PI.  Pep. 
1224 ;  Boe  v.  Spence,  6  East,  120  ;  Poe\. 
WatJcins,  7  PJast,  551.)  Can  the  landlord 
or  in- coming  tenant  legally  enter  on  the 
tillage  land  at  the  above  period,  and  upon 
the  rest  of  the  farm  at  the  subsequent 
times  mentioned;  and  if  the  tenant  re- 
mains obstinate,  will  it  be  necessary  to 
bring  an  action  of  ejectment,  or  can  the 
landlord  enter  without  resorting  to  such  a 
proceeding;  and  in  what  manner.  Must 
the  landlord  wait  until  the  expiration  of  the 
whole  tenancy  before  resorting  to  any  pro- 
ceedings ?  I  entertain  an  opinion  that  the 
landlord  having  a  right  to  the  possession 
may  enter  the  arable  part  at  the  time 
stated,  and  may  even  use  slight  force  if 
necessary ;  and  also  that  an  action  of  tres- 
pass would  lie  against  the  tenant  holding 
over  for  any  interruption  on  his  part.  (See 
Harvey  v.  Prydges,  14  Mee.  ^  W.'437 ; 
4  Jurist,  759 ;  and  Wright  v.  Burroughes, 

10  Jurist,  968.)— Lex. 

1789.  Answer.  —  We  doubt  the  right 
either  of  landlord  or  in-coming  tenant  to 
enter  upon  any  part  of  the  premises  before 
they  can  legally  enter  on  the  whole.  It 
would  seem,  however,  from  Poe  v.  Phodes, 

11  M.  and  W.  600,  that  if  the  arable  land 
forms  the  principal  subject  of  the  demise, 
the  landlord  might  enter  upon  the  whole 
premises  on  the  14th  of  February,  although 
the  out-going  tenant  entered  upon  other 
parts  of  the  premises  late  in  the  year.  But 
as  the  point  was  not  decided  the  question 
is  necessarily  left  in  doubt.  With  respect 
to  the  entry,  it  would  seem  from  the  judg- 
ment of  Parke,  P.,  in  Harvey  v.  Pridges, 
that  the  facts  in  such  a  case  as  the  present 
would  be  an  answer  to  any  action  for  tres- 
pass in  respect  to  the  entry,  provided  the 
entry  was  effected  without  violence.  But 
in  a  case  like  this,  where  the  right  of  entry 
at  all  is  so  doubtful,  we  should  certainly 
not  advise  the  attempt  to  be  made. — Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace,  1854. 

1790.  Coin  —  Defacing  —  Tender. — 
The  2nd  section  of  the  16  and  17  Vict.  c. 
102,  says,  "  No  tender  of  payment  in  money 
made  in  any  gold,  silver,  or  copper  coin,  so 
defaced  or  stamped  as  aforesaid,  shall  be 
allowed  to  be  a  legal  tender ;  and  if  any 
person  shall  tender,  utter,  or  put  off  any 
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coin  so  defaced,  stamped,  or  bent  as  afore- 
said, he  shall,  on  summary  conviction  there- 
of before  two  justices,  be  liable  to  forfeit 
and  pay  any  sum  not  exceeding  40s."  As 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  silver  and  copper 
coin  now  current  in  England  that  was  de- 
faced in  some  way  or  other  previous  to  the 
passing  of  this  act,  I  shall  be  obliged  by 
your  informing  me  whether  tradesmen  and 
others  do  right  when  they  refuse  to  accept 
such  coin,  in  payment  for  goods  supplied  by 
them  to  the  person  tendering  ?  And  I 
shall  also  thank  you  to  inform  me  what  are 
persons  that  have  such  coin  in  their  pos- 
session to  do  when  they  cannot  circulate  it  ? 
And,  indeed,  if  I  am  not  troubling  you  too 
mucli,  I  should  thank  you  for  your  opinion 
fully  upon  this  act. — J.  P. 

1791.  Answer. — Any  one,  as  we  consider, 
is  quite  justified  in  refusing  to  take  such 
coin  in  payment,  as  the  Act  of  Parliament 
expressly  says  it  shall  not  be  "  a  legal  ten- 
der." Whether  it  is  expedient  to  do  so, 
except  in  extreme  cases,  is  another  matter, 
on  which  we  do  not  profess  to  offer  an 
opinion.  If  parties  cannot  circulate  such 
coin,  all  they  can  do  is  to  sell  it  for  melting 
as  old  silver,  &c. — Justice  of  the  Peace, 
1854. 

1792.  Relief — Rela.tions— Children. 
— A  subscriber  will  be  glad  of  your  opinion 
as  to  how  far  relations  are  bound  to  sup- 
port their  relations,  before  the  parish  is 
called  upon  to  support  them.  There  are 
now  two  cases  of  individuals  receiving  re- 
lief, which  appear  rather  as  if  the  same 
relief  should  come  from  the  children.  One 
a  widow,  aged  fifty-nine,  receiver  one 
shilling  a  week.  She  has  five  sons,  all 
young  men  in  the  prime  of  life;  one  a 
master  baker,  one  a  journeyman  baker,  one 
a  railway  porter,  one  a  porter  in  an  hotel, 
and  one  a  gentleman's  servant,  consequently 
all  well  to  do  in  the  world,  compared  to 
mere  agricultural  labourers  ;  and  two 
daughters  in  service.  Should  you  not  con- 
sider that  a  widow  of  this  age,  though 
somewhat  delicate,  with  a  family  such  as 
described,  is  not  a  fit  person  to  receive  re- 
lief from  the  parish,  and  tliat  the  young 
men,  in  case  they  refuse  voluntarily  to  sup- 
port their  mother,  can  be  and  should  be 
compelled  by  law  to  do  so  ?  The  other 
case,  is  an  old  man,  aged  seventy-nine; 
receives  2s.  a  week ;  has  one  son  living 


with  him,  a  labourer,  receiving  perhaps  9s. 
a  week;  and  a  granddaughter,  a  dress- 
maker, in  good  employment.  Another  son 
keeps  a  grocer^s  shop  in  a  neighbouring 
town ;  cannot  he  be  compelled  to  support, 
or  at  any  rate  to  contribute,  some  fixed  sum 
towards  the  father's  support  ?  It  has 
always  appeared  to  me  that  the  subject 
of  out-door  relief  is  open  to  very  great 
abuse,  it  being  such  an  easy  thing  for  a 
guardian  to  be  charitable  at  other  people's 
expense. — A  Subsceibee. 

1793.  Amwer. — In  both  of  these  cases 
the  children  may  be  compelled  to  relieve 
and  maintain  their  parent  under  the  43 
Eliz.  c.  2,  s.  7,  provided  they  are  of  suffi- 
cient ability,  and  the  parent  is  "  not  able 
to  work."  The  inability  of  the  parent  to 
work  is  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
children's  liability  to  maintain  him.  (See 
In  re  Morten  5  Q.  B.  591  ;  St.  Andreto's 
XIndershaft  v.  De  Breta,  1  Ld.  Baym. 
699;  B  V.  Gulley,  Fol.  47.) 

1794.  Aggeavated  Assaults  —  Con- 
viction —  Imprisonment  —  Costs. — The 
act  passed  during  the  past  session  of  parlia- 
ment, for  the  more  effectual  protection  of 
females  from  brutal  assaults,  empowers  the 
justices  to  commit  a  person  convicted  under 
it  for  six  months,  or  to  inflict  a  penalty, 
including  costs,  not  exceeding  £20.  A 
case  recently  occurred,  in  the  district  in 
which  I  act,  of  a  gang-master  most  brutally 
illtreating  a  female  child  in  his  gang,  by 
which  she  was  seriously  injured.  The 
justices,  before  whom  the  case  was  heard, 
being  of  opinion  that  the  case  was  one  in 
which  the  infliction  of  the  penalty  would 
not  be  sufficient  punishment,  decided  upon 
committing  the  defendant.  Considerable 
expense,  including  the  attendance  of  the 
girl's  medical  attendant,  which  was  neces- 
sary to  prove  the  case,  was  incurred,  and 
which  the  parents  of  the  girl,  being  very 
poor,  are  unable  to  pay.  A  doubt  has  been 
raised  whether  any  means  exist  of  obtaining 
those  costs  from  any  quarter.  But  11  & 
12  Vict.  c.  43,  s.  18,  enacts  that  in  all  cases 
of  summary  conviction  the  justices  may 
award  and  order  by  such  conviction  the 
defendant  to  pay  the  prosecutor  such  costs 
as  shall  seem  just  and  reasonable,  and  that 
the  same  shall  be  recoverable  as  any  penalty; 
and  in  cases  where  there  is  no  penalty,  then 
the  cost  to  be  recovered  by  distress,  or  if 
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no  distress,  by  imprisonment ;  and  scbediile 
I.  3  is  a  form  of  conviction  when  the  pun- 
ishment is  by  imprisonment,  and  includes 
an  order  for  costs ;  and  schedule  P.  3  is 
the  form  of  a  warrant  of  distress  for  costs 
upon  a  conviction  where  the  offence  is 
punishable  by  imprisonment.  Will  you  be 
so  good  as  to  state  whether,  in  this  particu- 
lar case,  and  in  cases  in  general  when  the 
punishment  is  imprisonment  without 
penalty,  justices  can  award  costs  against 
a  defendant,  and  proceed  to  distrain  for 
them,  and  in  default  of  distress  to  commit 
for  non-payment  ? — A  Justice  op  the 
Peace. 

1795.  Answer. — The  18th  section  of  11 
&  12  Vict.  c.  43,  confers  the  power  of 
ordering  costs  "  in  all  cases  of  summary 
conviction,  irrespective  of  whether  the 
punishment  is  by  fine  or  simple  imprison- 
ment. Inasmuch,  however,  as  in  the  latter 
case  there  would  be  no  penalty  to  be  re- 
covered, the  act  provides  that  the  costs  ' 
shall  be  recoverable  by  a  separate  warrant 
of  distress,  and  in  default  of  distress,  by 
imprisonment  for  a  month.  This  provision 
applies  to  aggravated  assaults,  and  to  all 
other  cases  of  conviction  where  the  ]3unish- 
ment  is  imprisonment  without  penalty,  as 
is  evident  not  only  from  the  language  of  the 
act,  but  from  the  forms  by  which  its  opera- 
tion is  illustrated. — Justice  of  the  Peace, 
1854. 

1796.  Income-tax — Relieyino-  Officer 
— Expenses. — Is  a  relieving  officer  whose 
income  does  not  amount  to  £100  after  the 
deductions  are  made  for  keeping  a  horse 
and  travelling  expenses,  liable  to  income- 
tax  ?  Some  have  argued  that  they  are 
liable  to  pay  upon  the  sum  left,  only 
deducting  the  5d.  per  pound  from  the  cost 
of  horse  and  travelling  expenses.  And 
will  a  relieving  officer  who  keeps  a  spring 
cart  wholly  for  the  performance  of  his 
duties  be  liable  to  pay   duty  ? — A  SUB- 

SCEIBER. 

1797.  Ayiswer.—'By  the  16  &  17  Vict, 
c.  34,  s.  51,  a  relieving  officer  is  entitled  to 
deduct  from  the  amount  of  his  salary  the 
expense  of  travelling  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties,  or  keeping  a  horse  to  enable  him 
to  perform  them,  and  any  other  money 
which  he  expends  "  wholly,  exclusively,  and 
necessarily  in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
of  his  office,*'  including  a  spring-cart  where 


necessary.  If  after  making  those  deduc- 
tions  his  income  does  not  amount  to  £100, 
he  is,  in  our  opinion,  altogether  exempt 
from  duty,  and  not  merely  liable  to  pay 
on  the  balance  after  these  deductions  are 
made. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

1798.  Weights  and  Measures  — In- 
formation —  Dismissal  —  Justices'  Ju- 
risdiction.— A  shopkeeper  is  summoned  by 
the  inspector  of  weights  and  measures  for 
having  m  his  possession  a  pair  of  scales,  four 
drachms  against  the  purchaser.  The  case  is 
proved  on  oath  by  the  inspector  and  his 
witness,  and  the  deficieacy  admitted  by 
defendant.  Yet  the  magistrates  dismiss  it. 
Have  they  the  power  legally  to  dismiss  any 
case  of  deficient  weights  and  measures,  or 
unjust  balances  that  is  proved  according  to 
the  information  (under  5  &  6  Will.  4)  ?  Is 
not  the  act  ministerial  ? — An  Inspegtoe 
OF,  &c. 

1799.  Answer. — Magistrates  have  a  dis- 
cretion in  the  case  of  informations  under  the 
weights  and  measures  act  as  much  as  in  that 
of  informations  under  any  other  act.  If 
this  duty  was  merely  ministerial,  as  is  sug- 
gested, every  shopkeeper  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  inspector.  To  avoid  that,  the 
legislature  have  considered  it  necessary  that 
the  magistrates  should  possess  independent 
authority,  and  should  not  be  mere  machines, 
set  in  motion  by  the  inspector. — Justice  of 
the  Peace,  1854. 

1800.  Removal  —  Wife  —  Husband's 
Absence — Animus  Revertendi. — A.  hav- 
ing resided  in  B.  twelve  years,  left  his  wife 
in  March  last  and  went  to  America  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  whether  he  could  get  a 
better  living  there  than  here.  If  he  could, 
and  the  climate  agreed  with  him,  he  intended 
to  stay ;  but  if  not,  he  would  return.  He 
has  since  written  to  his  wife  (who  still  re- 
mains in  B ,  in  the  same  house  in  which  he 
left  her),  stating  that  the  climate  did  not 
agree  with  him,  and  that  he  intended  to 
come  back,  but  would  wait  until  he  received 
an  answer  from  her,  since  which  time  she 
lias  sent  to  request  him  to  return.  She  is 
now  chargeable  to  B.  Will  you  please  to 
say  whether  you  think  she  is  removable 
from  B.  ? — A  Subscriber. 

3  801.  Answer. — We  apprehend  ^  hat  the 
pauper  is  removable  upon  the  autiiority  of 
the  Reg.  v.  The  Inhabitants  of  St.  Mary- 
lehone,  15  J".  P.  208,  which  establishes  the 
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proposition  that  the  absence  of  the  husband 
beyond  sea  when  chargeability  supervenes, 
amounts  to  a  desertion  of  his  wife  and 
family  in  point  of  law,  although  in  point  of 
fact  he  had  a  honafide  intention  of  return- 
ing to  them.  The  principle  of  that  case  is 
strictly  applicable  to  the  present. — Justice 
of  the  Peace,  1854. 

1802.  Apprentices — Wages — Impei- 
SONMENT — Neglect  to  Wore:. — A.,  a  lad 
between  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age 
(with  the  consent  of  his  father),  put  him- 
self apprentice  to  B.  for  seven  years.  B. 
covenants  to  teach  A.  his  trade,  and  to  pay 
him  certain  weekly  wages,  except  in  case  of 
illness  or  neglecting  to  work.  The  father 
covenants  to  find  board,  lodging,  apparel, 
and  all  other  necessaries  for  his  son,  and 
the  indenture  concludes  with  these  words, 
"  And  for  the  true  performance  of  all  and 
every  the  covenant  and  agreements  afore- 
said, either  of  the  said  parties  bindeth  him- 
self unto  the  other  firmly  by  these  presents." 
After  a  few  years'  service  A.  absconds  from 
his  apprenticeship,  and  is  apprehended  and 
committed  to  prison  for  three  months 
under  the  4  Geo.  4,  c.  34,  s.  1.  Your 
opinion  is  respectfully  requested. — First. 
Whether  A.  is  entitled  to  his  wages  during 
the  three  months  he  is  in  prison ;  the  above 
statute  empowering  the  justice  to  punish 
him  by  abating  the  whole  or  any  part  of  his 
wages,  or  by  committing  him  to  the  house 
of  corrrection  ?  Secondly.  ^Vhether  the 
father  is  liable  to  an  action  for  damages  for 
the  time  during  which  A.  absconded  from 
his  apprenticeship  ? — A  Subscriber. 

1803.  Answer. — First.  A.  is  not,  in  our 
opinion,  entitled  to  be  paid  wages  during 
his  imprisonment,  as  it  results  from  his 
own  misconduct,  and  would  be  considered 
in  contemplation  of  law  as  a  "  neglect  to 
work,'^  within  the  meaning  of  the  inden- 
ture. The  abatement  of  wages  mentioned 
in  section  1,  as  we  apprehend,  applies  only 
to  wages  already  earned,  and  not  to  those 
to  become  payable  in  respect  of  future 
services.  Secondly.  From  this  statement 
it  appears  that  neither  A.  nor  his  father 
covenanted  for  A.^s  service.  In  that  case, 
of  course,  the  father  cannot  be  liable,  as 
there  appears  to  be  no  breach  of  covenant. 
The  son,  however,  can  be  compelled  to 
make  up  lost  time  under  the  6  Geo.  3,  c. 
25,  s.  1. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 


1804.  Relief  —  Relations  —  Son-ik- 
Law. — A.  is  a  married  woman,  and  lives 
with  her  husband.  Her  father,  B.,  is  an 
infirm  old  man,  and  in  receipt  of  weekly 
relief,  by  order  of  the  board  of  guardians  of 
the  L.  union.  It  is  desirable  that  A.  and 
her  husband,  who  are  of  ability  to  contri- 
bute to  B.^s  maintenance,  should  be  com- 
pelled to  do  so ;  but  the  question  arises,  are 
they  legally  liable  ?  According  to  the 
statute  43  Eliz.  c.  2,  s.  3,  the  liability  ex- 
tends to  natural  relations  only,  that  is,  re- 
lation in  blood ;  therefore,  inasmuch  as  the 
husband  is  not  a  natural  relation,  and  the 
wife  has  no  controul  over  his  propert}^  it  is 
doubted  whether  either  of  them  can  be 
legally  compelled  to  contribute  to  B.'s 
maintenance.  Mr.  Archbold,  in  his  new 
edition  of  the  Poor  Law  for  1853,  says, 
"therefore  under  the  said  statute  a  man 
cannot  be  compelled  to  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  his  wife's  mother and 
by  parity  of  reasoning,  his  wife's  father ; 
and  cities  R.  v.  Munday,  1  8tr.  190 ;  2  Jid- 
Raym.  1454.  The  guardians  will  feel  much 
obliged  by  your  opinion,  and  by  the  sub- 
stance cited. — Sigma  Iota. 

1805.  Answer. — The  son-in-law  is  not 
within  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  and  the 
da^ighter  being  as,  we  presume,  without 
property  of  her  own,  is  taken  out  of  it  by 
lier  inability.  In  R.  v.  Munden  it  ap- 
peared that  Munden  had  a  good  fortune 
with  his  wife,  and  that  her  mother  being 
poor  he  was  ordered  to  provide  for  her. 
But  Pratt,  C.  J.,  said  :  "  On  consideration, 
we  are  all  of  opinion  that  the  son-in-law  is 
not  bound,  either  within  the  words  or  in- 
tent of  the  statute,  which  provides  only 
for  natural  parents.  By  the  law  of  nature 
a  man  was  bound  to  take  care  of  his  own 
father  and  mother;  but  there  being  no 
temporal  obligation  to  enforce  that  law  of 
nature,  it  was  found  necessary  to  establish 
it  by  act  of  parliament,  and  that  can  be  ex- 
tended no  farther  than  the  law  of  nature 
went  before,  and  the  law  of  nature  does  not 
reach  to  this  case." — Justice  of  the  Peace, 
1854. 

1806.  Larcent  —  Servant  —  Embez- 
zlement.— A  sum  of  money  was  given  by 
A.  B.  to  C.  D.,  his  servant,  to  pay  for  a 
pony  which  A.  B.  had  purchased.  It  after- 
wards appeared  that  C.  D.  had  not  paid  the 
money  to  the  seller  of  the  horse,  but  had 
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applied  it  to  his  own  purposes.  From  R.  v. 
PecJc,  2  Russ,  213 ;  R.  v.  Smith,  R.  R. 
267,  this  does  not  seem  to  be  within  the 
meaning  of  the  act  for  embezzlement.  Is 
it  clearly  a  larceny  ?  In  R.  v.  Harrison, 
1  Leach,  47,  goods  were  delivered  to  a  man 
upon  trust  or  taken  by  him  with  the 
owner's  consent,  he  was  held  not  to  be  guilty 
of  larceny  by  converting  them  to  his  own 
use,  and  in  R.  v.  Lavender,  2  Russ.  201, 
where  money  was  given  by  a  master  to  his 
servant  to  carry  to  another,  and  the  servant 
applied  it  to  his  own  use,  was  held  to  be 
larceny. — W.  H. 

1807.  Ansioer. — The  offence,  as  we  con- 
sider, clearly  amounts  to  larceny,  as  C.  D. 
being  the  servant  of  A.  B.  merely  had  the 
bare  charge  or  custody  of  the  money  until 
he  had  executed  his  master's  orders  by 
paying  for  the  pony.  If  he  had  not  been 
the  prosecutor's  servant  there  would  have 
been  no  continuing  possession  of  the  money 
in  A.  B.,  and  consequently  the  offence, 
though  it  would  have  been  a  breach  of 
trust,  would  not  have  amounted  to  larceny, 
unless  there  was  evidence  of  a  fraudulent 
intent  on  the  part  of  C.  D.  at  the  time  of 
obtaining  possession  of  the  money.  But 
where,  as  in  R.  v.  Lavender,  the  recipient 
was  the  servant  of  the  owner  of  the  monf^% 
the  master's  possession  continues  until  the 
servant's  duty  is  fully  executed,  and  the 
appropriation  of  any  part  of  the  amount 
animofurandi  is  a  larceny,  and  neither  em- 
bezzlement nor  a  breach  of  trust. — Justice 
of  the  Peace,  1854 

1808.  Removal  —  Ieish  Paupees  — 
Wife  and  Child. — M.  S.  and  her  son 
(about  eight  years  of  age)  are  now  charge- 
able to  P.,  her  husband  having  deserted 
her.  She  believes  he  was  born  in  England 
of  Irish  parents,  but  in  what  parish  she 
never  knew.  M.  S.  does  not  know  this  for 
certain,  but  has  heard  her  husband  say  so. 
M.  S.  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  her  parents 
who  now  reside  in  P.  have  not  gained  any 
settlement  in  England,  neither  did  M.  S. 
gain  any  other  settlement  previous  to  her 
marriage.  The  husband  cannot  be  found ; 
neither  can  the  overseers  ascertain  the  hus- 
band's settlement.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  overseer  will  feel  obliged  by 
your  opinion,  whether  M.  S.  and  her  son 
can  be  removed  to  Ireland  where  she  was 
born,  or  how  otherwise  would  you  advise 


them  to  proceed  ?  Your  opinion  will  oblige. 
— A  Subscriber. 

1809.  Answer, — If  the  husband's  settle- 
ment cannot  be  ascertained,  it  is  the  same 
in  effect  as  if  he  never  had  one.  In  that 
case  the  wife's  liability  to  removal  in  his 
absence  would  seem  to  be  unaffected  by  any 
consideration  respecting  him ;  and  she  may 
consequently  be  removed  to  Ireland  under 
the  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  117,  s.  2.  Her  child  too 
may  be  removed  to  Ireland  unless  it  was 
born,  and  is  therefore  settled,  in  England. 
The  case  is  not  affected  by  the  R.  v.  All 
Saints,  Derby,  19  L.  J.  m.  14 ;  14  J.  P. 
23,  as  the  husband  in  the  present  instance 
was  not  born  in  Ireland,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  removed  there. — Justice  of  the 
Peace,  1854. 

1810.  Poor-Rate  —  Liability  —  Sail- 
or's HOME. — Are  premises  used  as  a  "Sailor's 
Home "  liable  to  be  assessed  to  the  poor- 
rate  ?  The  sailors  sleep  in  the  house,  and 
pay  a  small  sum  for  their  board.  The  ser- 
vants of  the  institution  sleep  in  the  house, 
and  are  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
institution.  The  object  is  entirely  a  chari- 
table one.  The  institution  does  uDt  now  pay 
itself,  being  supported  mainly  by  subscrip- 
tions, any  surplus  that  might  arise  woidd 
be  applied  towards  the  enlargement  of  the 
institution,  or  some  charitable  purpose  con- 
nected with  it.  Rex  v.  ^S'^.  Giles,  York,  3 
B.  ^  Ad,  573,  is  in  point.— B.  A. 

1811.  Answer. — We  consider  that  the 
premises  are  liable  to  be  assessed  to  the  poor- 
rate  upon  the  ground  that  although  the  in- 
stitution does  not  pay  itself,  there  is  never- 
theless a  sufficiently  beneficial  occupation  to 
make  them  rateable.  The  sailors  pay  a 
small  sum  for  their  board,  and  that  fact  is 
not  only  sufficient  to  constitute  a  beneficial 
occupation,  but  to  take  the  case  out  of  that 
class  of  cases  which  have  been  held  exempt 
from  poor-rate  on  the  ground  of  the  funds 
being  devoted  to  entirely  charitable  purposes. 
— Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

1812.  Servants — Neglect — Sickness 
— Discharge. — A  servant,  under  a  yearly 
hiring,  not  an  inmate  of  the  master's  house, 
being,  from  sickness,  rather  late  in  his  morn- 
ing attendance  to  work,  is  discharged  in 
the  middle  of  the  year  for  neglect,  without 
|)ayment  of  the  wages  due  to  the  time  of 
discharge.    Is  such  a  cause  of  alleged  ne- 

1  gleet,  as  sickness,  a  lawful  excuse  for  the 
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servant's  late  attendances  ?  If  not  a  lawful 
excuse,  are  the  wages  due  forfeited  as  upon 
a  rescinded  contract  ?  If  a  lawful  excuse, 
are  the  wages  due  recoverable  in  debt,  or 
as  damages  in  an  action  for  wrongful  dis- 
missal ? — A  SUBSCEIBEE. 

1813.  Answer. — If  the  alleged  sickness 
was  real  and  not  feigned,  it  would  pro- 
bably be  a  valid  excuse  for  a  somewhat  later 
attendance  than  usual,  and  certainly  affords 
no  ground  for  dismissal.  The  rule  laid  down 
in  I)alf.  c.  58,  p.  141,  is,  that  if  a  servant 
retained  for  a  year  happen  within  the  time 
of  his  service  to  fall  sick,  or  to  be  hurt  or 
disabled  by  the  act  of  Grod,  or  in  doing  his 
master's  business,  yet  the  master  must  not 
therefore  put  such  servant  away,  nor  abate 
any  part  of  his  wages  for  such  time.  The 
servant's  remedy  in  such  a  case  is  by  an 
action  either  for  a  wrongful  discharge,  or 
for  the  value  of  his  services  up  to  the  time 
of  dismissal.  The  former  is  the  better  form 
of  action. — Justice  of  the  Feace,  1851. 

1814.  Feiendly  Societies — Consteuc- 
TiON  OF  Rules. — A  friendly  society  was 
established  in  October,  1851.  The  rules 
were  not  certified  by  Tidd  Pratt  until  the 
18th  November,  1853.  By  one  of  the  ar- 
ticles no  one  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 
society  "  until  he  has  been  one  year  in  the 
club.'*  Please  state  your  opinion  whether 
or  not  any  member  is  entitled  to  receive 
any  benefit  until  after  the  18th  November, 
1854. — An  Old  Subsceibee. 

1815.  Ansioer. — The  members,  in  our 
opinion,  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the 
society  at  once,  provided,  of  course,  they 
have  joined  it  for  a  year.  The  club  was 
formed  in  1851,  though  it  was  not  es- 
tablished under  the  13  and  14  Vict.  c.  115, 
until  its  rules  were  certified.  (See  sec- 
tion 6.)  The  society,  however,  was  perfectly 
legal  before  its  rules  were  certified,  and  the 
only  alteration  which  the  certificate  made 
was  to  give  the  club  certain  privileges 
which  it  did  not  possess  before. — Justice  of 
the  Peace,  1854. 

1816.  Loed's  Day — Heaeing  and  Re- 
mand OF  Peisonee — Gaolee. — A.  B.  is 
apprehended  on  a  Sunday  morning  by  a  con- 
stable, and  taken  before  a  magistrate,  who 
remands  him  on  that  day  to  the  prison  at 
L.  Is  the  keeper  of  the  prison  at  L.  bound 
by  the  remand  of  the  magistrate  in  writing 
to  receive  the  said  A.  B.  on  the  Sunday,  or 


should  the  constable  have  kept  him  in  cus- 
tody until  the  following  morning,  and  then 
taken  him  before  the  magistrate  ?  Is  a 
hearing  and  remand  on  a  Sunday  legal  ? — 
A  Constant  Subsceibee. 

1817.  Answer. — The  proper  course  would 
have  been  for  the  constable  to  have  kept  the 
prisoner  in  his  custody  until  the  Monday 
morning,  and  then  to  have  taken  him  before 
the  magistrate.  A  hearing  on  Sunday  is 
illegal,  as  that  is  a  judicial  act,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  done  a  Sunday.  (See  9  Coke,  66  b.) 
But  a  ministerial  act  may  be  done  on  that 
day  fid).  The  legality  or  illegality  of  the 
remand  would  consequently  depend  on  the 
fact  of  whether  it  was  to  be  considered  as  a 
ministerial  or  judicial  act.  We  know  of  no 
decision  on  the  point,  but  are  inclined  to  think 
that,  as  between  the  justice  and  the  gaoler, 
it  would  be  treated  as  a  ministerial  act  ; 
and  that,  even  assuming  it  to  be  illegal  so 
far  as  the  prisoner  is  concerned,  the  gaoler 
would  not  be  justified  in  refusing  to  obey 
the  warrant  and  to  receive  the  prisoner. — 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

1818.  Pooe-eate  —  Appeal  —  Special 
Sessions  —  Evidence  of  Judgment  — 
QuAETEE  Sessions. — At  a  special  sessions 
for  appeals  an  adjudication  was  made  re- 
ducing a  poor-rate.  A  minute  of  this  adju- 
dication was  made  in  the  justices'  minute 
book  of  proceedings ;  and  the  particular 
rating  in  question  was  reduced  in  tlie 
rate-book  by  altering  the  figures,  opposite 
which  the  justices  placed  their  initials.  The 
parties  rated  considered  the  reduction  in- 
sufficient, and  appealed  to  the  quarter  ses- 
sions against  the  decision  of  the  justices. 
When  the  appeal  came  on  for  hearing  the 
rate -book  as  altered  by  the  justices  and  the 
recognisance  of  the  parties  to  try  the  appeal 
setting  out  the  decision,  and  also  the  jus- 
tices' minute  were  in  court,  but  the  chair- 
man refused  to  entertain  the  matter  because 
no  formal  written  order  or  decision  had 
been  filed  separate  from  the  recognisance, 
the  justices'  minute,  and  the  alteration  in 
the  rate-book.  Archhold  gives  no  WTitten 
form  of  decision,  and  it  was  contended  that 
it  was  duly  made  in  special  sessions,  and 
that  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  had  suffi- 
cient before  them  to  entertain  the  case. 
The  chairman,  however,  persisted  that  the 
court  had  no  jurisdiction.  The  appeal  was 
therefore  not  tried.    Your  opinion  will 
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oblige,  also  whether  the  decision  of  the  jus- 
tices in  special  sessions  will  stand,  and  what 
the  parties  rated  can  now  do  ? — K. 

1819.  Ansiver. — The  chairman  appears  to 
us  to  have  been  right,  as  the  justices'  minute 
w^as  no  more  evidence  of  their  having  made 
the  order,  than  was  the  minute  -book  of  the 
clerk  of  the  peace  to  prove  the  preferring  of 
an  indictment  in  U.  v.  Smith,  SB.Sf  C.  341, 
or  that  an  indictment  was  indorsed  as  a  true 
bill  in  ForterY,  Cooper^C.  M.  Sf  B.  388,  or 
the  names  of  the  justices  in  attendance  at  , 
the  trial  of  it  in  R.  v.  Bellamy  R.  Sf  M.  71. 
The  quarter  sessions  were  entitled  to  have 
evidence  before  them  to  show  that  a  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction  had  tried  the  ap- 
peal at  special  sessions ;  and  that,  as  we  con- 
ceive, could  only  be  supplied  by  a  regular 
and  formal  order  containing  the  facts  neces- 
sary to  show  jurisdiction. — Justice  of  the 
Peace,  1854. 

1820.  Income-tax — Assistant  Ovee- 
SEER — Deductions — Exemption. —  Some 
years  ago  I  was  appointed  to  the  office  of 
assistant-overseer  and  collector  of  poor- 
rates  for  a  dl'.trict  in  a  union  at  a  certain 
yearly  salary,  and  entered  into  a  bond  for 
the  due  performance  of  the  various  duties. 
At  the  time  of  such  appointment  it  was 
well  known  to  the  board  of  guardians  that 
those  duties  would  require  the  constant 
attention  of  two  persons  at  the  least,  and 
as  had  theretofore  been  the  case.  Subse- 
quently and  within  the  last  few  years  the 
duties  have  materially  increased  (but  not 
the  salary),  arising  partly  from  a  very  great 
increase  by  the  erection  of  new  buildings, 
so  much  so  that  I  have  been  compelled  to 
employ  and  pay  an  additional  assistant, 
thereby  reducing  my  salary  under  £100. 
In  the  return  which  I  made  I  gave  the 
particulars  and  signed  the  declaration  re- 
quired, notwithstanding  which  I  am  called 
upon  to  pay  the  duties,  having  no  other 
income  than  as  above  stated.  You  will 
greatly  oblige  me,  and  no  doubt  others 
under  similar  circumstances,  with  your 
opinion  as  to  whether  I  am  liable  to  be 
charged  with  income-tax ;  and  if  not  liable, 
the  remedy  to  obtain  redress  ? — An  Assist- 
ant Overseer. 

1821.  Answer. — We  apprehend  that  the 
duty  is  payable  under  such  circumstances, 
as  the  8th  rule,  sched.  E.  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  35, 
provides  that  the  principal  shall  deduct  out  I 


of  the  assistant's  salary,  such  portion  of  the 
duties  chargeable  on  the  office  as  a  like 
rate  on  the  assistant's  salary  wiU  amount 
to ;  and  the  assistant  also  is  thereby  bound 
to  allow  the  deduction  on  receipt  of  the 
residue  of  the  salary.  The  effect  of  that 
appears  to  be  to  render  the  principal  liable 
to  duty  in  all  cases  where  the  gross  emolu- 
ments of  his  office  exceed  the  sum  of  £100, 
even  though  he  has  to  pay  a  porlion  of 
those  emoluments  to  an  assistant,  whereby 
his  net  receipts  are  reduced  below  £100. 

1822.  Relief— Sickness — Hospital. — 
A.  R.  resided  for  ten  years  in  the  parish  of 
C,  but  did  not  belong  there.  He  became 
ill,  and  obtained  admittance  in  an  hospital 
in  the  parish  of  D.  He  remained  in  the 
hospital  for  seven  weeks,  when  he  applied 
to  the  relieving  officer  for  relief,  and  he 
gave  him  an  order  for  his  admission  in  the 
union  workhouse.  He  was  removed  from 
the  hospital  to  the  workhouse,  and  did  not 
return  to  his  old  residence  in  the  parish  of 
C.  Before  determining  to  what  fund  the 
above  chargeability  should  be  charged,  the 
guardians  of  the  union  will  be  glad  with 
your  opinion  whether  the  removal  from  the 
parish  to  the  hospital  was  a  breach  in  the 
pauper's  residence  in  the  parish  C,  or 
whether  the  residence  in  the  hospital  is  not 
to  be  reckoned  at  all  ?  The  residence  whilst 
in  the  hospital  must  not  be  considered  as 
being  in  the  parish  of  0. — A  Subscriber. 

1823.  Answer. — Whether  or  not  the  re- 
moval from  C.  to  the  hospital  can  be  con- 
sidered as  a  breach  of  residence  must  de- 
pend upon  the  question, of  whether  or  not 
the  pauper  intended  to  return  to  C,  and 
merely  went  to  the  hospital  for  a  temporary 
purpose.  By  the  proviso  to  9  &  10  Vict.  c. 
66,  s.  1,  the  time  spent  in  the  hospital  is  to 
be  excluded  from  the  time  of  residence,  and 
therefore  by  analogy  with  the  decisions  in 
R.  V.  Hartjield,  16  J.  P.  181,  and  R.  v. 
St.  Andrew's,  Holhorn,  16  J.  R.  182,  the 
removal  to  the  hospital  would  not,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  operate  as  a  break 
of  the  residence  in  C.  Unless  therefore  the 
pauper  at  the  time  he  went  to  the  hospital 
intentionally  abandoned  C,  as  his  place  of 
abode,  his  residence  in  the  hospital  cannot 
be  considered  as  a  breach  of  residence  in  C, 
— Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

1824.  Pigeons— KiLLiNG—CoNviOTioiT 
— Ownership. — Ba^  the  act  of  7  &  8  Geo.  4, 
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c.  29,  s;  33,  "  if  any  person  shall  unlawfully 
and  wilfully  kill,  wound,  or  take  any  house  - 
dove,  or  pigeon,  under  such  circumstances 
as  shall  not  amount  to  larceny,  every  such 
offender  being  convicted  thereof  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace  shall  forfeit,  over  and 
above  the  value  of  the  bird,  any  sum  not 
exceeding  £2."  At  this  inclement  season 
of  the  year  many  persons  range  about,  armed 
with  guns,  for  the  purpose  of  killing  small 
birds  :  many  pigeons  are  also  shot.  The 
other  day  a  person  in  this  (agi-iculturi-.l) 
neighbourhood,  where  there  are  many 
pigeon-cotes  distributed  around,  shot  at  and 
killed  several  pigeons  \vhilst  feeding  in  a 
field.  The  man  was  seen  to  fire  and  after- 
wards pick  up  several  pigeons  which  he 
had  killed  ;  the  remainder  flew  away.  To 
insm'e  a  conviction  under  the  statute,  is  it 
imperative  to  prove  ownership  of  the  pigeons 
killed  ?  If  so,  half  the  birds  in  the  parish 
may  be  destroyed  with  impunity ;  for  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  identify  birds  of  that 
nature.  Failing  in  proof  of  ownership,  is 
there  any  other  mode  by  which  a  person 
may  be  convicted  for  killing  pigeons? — 
G.  M.  W. 

1825.  Answer — We  see  no  necessity  for 
proving  the  ownership  in  order  to  insure  a 
conviction.  The  offence  does  not  consist  in 
killing  pigeons  which  are  the  property  of 
any  particular  person,  but  in  killing  "  any' 
pigeon  at  all ;  and  the  66th  section,  which 
provides  for  the  application  of  the  penalty, 
shows  that  the  party  aggrieved  may  be 

unknown,"  when  of  course  the  ownership 
could  not  be  alleged.  Tarry  v.  Newman, 
10  J.  P.  678,  decides  that  the  complaint 
need  not  be  made  by  the  party  aggrieved, 
and  confirms  the  view  as  to  its  being  un- 
necessary to  prove  ownership. — Justice  of 
the  Feace,  1854. 

1826.  Seeyants — Dissolution  of  Con- 

TEACT — ImPEISONMENT    FOE    DeBT. — A. 

hired  B.  as  a  servant  in  husbandry,  to  serve 
him  from  Michaelmas,  1853,  to  Michaelmas, 
1854,  at  8s.  a  week  to  Lady-day;  9s.  a 
week  afterwards,  and  £2  at  end  of  term. 
B.  entered  into  A.'s  service,  and  continued 
therein  for  the  space  of  six  weeks,  when  he 
was  committed  to  gaol  for  twenty -eight 
days,  under  a  judgment  obtained  against 
him  by  a  creditor  in  the  county  court  for 
debt.  At  the  expiration  of  the  imprison- 
ment B.  returns  to  enter  into  A.'s  service ; 


but  the  latter  refuses  to  take  him  in  again. 
What  is  B.'s  remedy  against  A.  ? — J.  S.  L. 

1827.  Ansioe7\ — B.,  as  we  consider,  has  no 
remedy  against  A.  under  these  circum- 
stances. The  imprisonment  would  operate 
as  an  absence  from  the  service,  and  as  that 
was  unreasonable  in  point  of  duration  and 
against  A.'s  consent,  he  was  justified  in 
treating  the  contract  as  rescinded,  and  re- 
fusing to  take  B.  back  again. — Justice 
of   the  Peace,  1854. 

1828.  Remoyal  —  Ieeemoyability  — 
Wife  Sepaeated  feom  Husband. — A  wo- 
man, twenty  years  back,  absconded  from 
her  husband  with  another  man.  She  settles 
in  C,  and  resides  continuously  therein  for 
fifteen  years  without  relief.  She  is  now 
chargeable  to  the  city.  Her  husband  is 
supposed  to  be  in  America.  Does  she  acquire 
by  her  residence,  under  the  circumstances, 
irremovability,  as  in  the  event  of  her  hus  - 
band returning  to  C.  he  would  be  removable? 

— A  SUBSCEIBEE. 

1829.  Answer. — If  the  husband  is  known 
to  be  alive,  the  w^oman  has  not  acquired  the 
right  of  irremovability,  inasmuch  as  he 
would  be  removable,  and  she  must  conse- 
quently be  equally  removable.  If,  however, 
the  husband  has  not  been  heard  of  for  more 
than  seven  years,  the  presumption  is  that 
he  is  dead.  In  that  case,  the  woman  may 
be  treated  as  a  widow,  and  would  conse- 
quently have  acquired  the  right  of  irremo- 
vability, by  her  fifteen  years'  residence 
without  relief. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

1830.  Settlement — Widow — Second 
Maeeiage — Unknown  Settlement. — A. 
B.  a  pauper,  is  a  widow,  who  has  been 
twice  married.  The  settlement  of  the 
second  husband  does  not  appear  to  be  as- 
certainable, but  that  of  the  first  husband 
is.  Your  opinion  is  requested,  whether  the 
pauper  is  removable  to  the  place  of  her 
first  husband's  settlement,  or  whether  she 
resorts  to  her  maiden  one  ?  The  books  ap- 
pear silent  on  this  head,  though  I  should 
apprehend,  arguing  by  analogy,  that  the 
first  husband  would  be  resorted  to  prior  to 
the  maiden  one. — ^A  Constant  Readee. 

1831.  Answer.  —  The  pauper,  in  our 
opinion,  should  be  removed  to  the  place  of 
her  first  husband's  settlement.  She  did 
not,  by  her  second  marriage,  lose  her  pre- 
vious settlement.  And  as  tlie  last  settle- 
ment she  possessed  was  that  of  her  first 
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husband,  she  must  be  removed  to  that  in 
preference  to  the  birth  settlement,  which 
was  lost  on  her  acquisition  of  another  set- 
tlement by  marriage.  —  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  1854. 

1832.  Alehouses  —  Beeehotjses  — 
OPENiNa  ON  Sunday. — It  is  no  uncommon 
occurrence  in  this  borough  to  see  men  in 
the  streets  in  a  state  of  intoxication  on  Sun- 
day mornings,  when  the  respectable  portion 
of  society  are  going  to  a  place  of  worship, 
owing  to  which  numerous  complaints  have 
been  made.  Several  public  and  beer-house 
keepers  have  been  summoned,  but  the 
cases  dismissed,  owing  to  the  police  not  be- 
ing able  to  prove  that  beer  had  been  drunk, 
neither  were  they  able  to  find  any  jugs, 
glasses,  &c.,  that  had  to  all  appearance  been 
used.  They  often  find  eight  or  ten  persons 
in  a  house  at  all  hours  on  Sunday  mornings 
(natives  of  the  town),  some  reading  news- 
papers, others  smoking  tobacco,  apparently 
a  good  deal  the  worse  for  liquor,  but  not 
drunk.  The  way  that  is  generally  managed 
is,  they  go  in  turns  to  the  celler  head,  viz., 
near  to  the  cellar  door,  and  are  supplied 
with  ale,  which  they  immediately  drink, 
after  which  they  again  sit  down,  resume 
their  pipe.  &c.  To  prevent  detection,  one 
of  the  party  (should  a  police  officer  be  seen 
approaching)  informs  thereof.  Consequently 
on  his  entrance  into  the  house  all  things  are 
quiet,  they  are  all  seated,  smoking,  &c.,  as 
before  stated.  Will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  state  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
same,  as  some  of  the  magistrates  here  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  opening  of  the 
houses  and  finding  parties  as  described,  is 
sufficient  to  warrant  a  conviction  ? — C.  B. 

1833.  Ansiver, — It  would  not  be  right 
to  convict  under  such  circumstances,  inas- 
much as  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence 
to  support  the  conviction.  No  doubt  there 
is  strong  reason  to  suspect  that  the  sale  of 
beer  is  carried  on,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
to  prove  it ;  and  without  that,  magistrates 
would,  of  course,  have  no  power  to  convict. 
There  can  be  no  reason,  however,  why  the 
police  should  not  summon  any  of  the  parties 
they  find  as  witnesses  to  prove  the  sale, 
provided  they  are  "  likely  to  give  material 
evidence."  (See  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  43,  s.  7.) 
If  that  jjlan  is  considered  advisable,  it  might 
very  likely  happen  that  a  good  deal  more 
evidence  may  be  obtained  than  what  the  j 


police  can  give. — Justice  of  the  Peace 
1854. 

1834.     Watee  —  Inteeruption   

Twenty  Yeaes'  Usee.— A.  is  owner  of  a 
freehold  plot  of  land,  upon  which  there  is  a 
valuable  spring  of  water,  A.  having  had 
uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  such  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  B.  is  owner  of  the  ad- 
joining plot  of  land,  and  by  his  mining 
operations  has  diminished  thesupply  of  water 
to  the  same  spring.  In  Acton  v.  Blundell, 
an  action  was  brought  against  the  defen- 
dant for  diminishing  the  water  to  the  plain- 
tiff''s  spring  by  means  of  his  mining  opera- 
tions, and  the  judge  ruled  in  favour  of  the 
defendant,  but  remarked  that  the  court 
would  intimate  no  opinion  as  to  what  might 
be  the  rule  of  law  if  there  had  been  au  un- 
interrupted user  of  the  right  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  Will  you  therefore  be  kind 
enough  to  inform  me  whether  A.  has  a  right 
of  action  against  B.  ? — Lex. 

1835.  Answer. — We  should  be  disposed 
to  risk  the  action,  if  the  other  facts  in  the 
case   are  tolerably  clear.     In  Magor  v. 
ChadwicJc,  A.  Sf  JE.  572,  it  was  held  that  a 
title  may  be  gained  by  twenty-years'  user 
of  a  stream  flowing   from  the  mouth 
of  an  adit,  or  underground  passage,  in  ad- 
joining lands  not  belonging  to  plaint ifi'^s, 
and  which  had  been  originally  made  by 
the  owner  of  a  certain  mine  upwards  of  fifty 
years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the 
water  from  the  mine,  which,  however,  had 
not  been  worked  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
The  uninterrupted  enjoyment,  therefore, 
of  the  use  of  water  for  more  than  twenty 
years  would  seem  to  confer  a  right  of  action 
on  its  possessor,  whether  that  water  be  sub- 
terranean or  surface  water,  more  especially 
as  that  very  case  decided  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  special  custom  artificial  water- 
courses are  not  distinguished  in  law  from 
natural  ones. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854, 
1836.  Alehouses — Landloed's  Liabi- 
lity— Seev ant's  NEGLiaENCE. — A  person 
having  some  business  to  transact  about  120 
miles  from  home,  took  a  "to  and  fro" 
ticket,  and  arriving  at  his  destination,  put 
up  at  the  principal  inn  in  the  town,  where 
he  soon  finished  his  business,  and  had  re- 
freshments, &c.,  remaining  there  three  or 
four  hours.   Having  told  the  waiter  that  he 
was  to  leave  by  the  evening  train,  and  in- 
quiring whether  the  omnibus  called  there 
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for  the  passengers,  the  waiter  replied  in  the 
affirmative,  and  engaged  two  or  three  times 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses  that  he  would 
let  the  party  know  when  the  proper  time 
for  leaving  arrived,  and  when  the  omnibus 
caUed.  The  omnibus  did  call  at  the  proper 
time,  but  the  waiter  did  not  fulfil  his 
promise,  and  the  gentleman  was  compelled 
to  remain  from  home  that  night  at  very 
considerable  mconvenience,  and  obliged  on 
the  following  day  to  pay  another  fare 
home.  Will  you  state  whether  the  land- 
lord is  not  liable  for  such  gross  neglect  by 
his  servant,  and  cannot  he  be  compelled  to 
pay  the  extra  expenses  occasioned  by  such 
neglect  ? — A  Constant  Reader. 

1837.  Answer. — The  innkeeper,  as  we 
apprehend,  is  not  liable  for  the  conse- 
quences of  his  servant's  neglig^ce  under 
such  circumstances.  His  common  law 
liability  only  extends  to  the  protection  of 
the  horse  and  goods  of  a  guest,  and  not  to 
that  of  his  person.  He  is  consequently  not 
liable  for  the  battery  of  his  guest,  though 
committed  by  his  own  servants.  If  then  he 
is  not  liable  for  an  act  of  violence  com- 
mitted by  his  own  servant,  a  fortiori  he  is 
not  liable  for  the  consequences  arising  from 
the  breach  of  a  promise  which  was  made 
without  his  knowledge,  and  which  is  not 
within  the  servant's  regular  duties. — Justice 
of  the  Peace,  1854. 

1838.  Apprentices — Breach  op  In- 
denture —Maintenance. — A.  B.  binds 
his  son  to  C.  D.  for  five  years  to  be  a  chemist 
and  grocer.  At  the  end  of  three  years 
C.  D.  declines  business,  and  ofi*ers  A.  B.  his 
indenture,  stating  that  he  may  have  his 
liberty.  A.  E.  acquaints  his  parents,  who 
are  not  willing,  but  would  rather  C.  D. 
should  find  him  another  master,  not  being 
sufficiently  learned  as  a  chemist.  C.  D. 
procures  him  a  situation  with  a  chemist,  but 
not  on  the  same  terms  as  with  C.  D.,  viz., 
the  terms  with  C.  D.  were  sufficient  board 
and  lodging  during  his  apprenticeship ;  the 
latter  situation  is  weekly  wages,  which  is 
insufficient  to  keep  him.  Should  C.  D.  pay 
the  diff'erence ;  if  so,  what  steps  should  be 
taken  ? — An  Old  Subscriber. 

1839.  Answer. — C.  D.must  make  up  the 
difference,  or  he  may  be  sued  for  breach  of 
covenant  in  not  finding  the  apprentice  with 
sufficient  board  and  lodging.  If  he  had 
died  his  executors  would  have  been  bound 


to  perform  this  covenant,  and  of  course  his 
retirement  from  business  cannot  relieve 
him  from  an  obligation  which  would  other- 
wise have  continued  even  after  his  death. — 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

1840.  Landlord  and  Tenant — Dis- 
tress POR  Rent — Appraisement. — A  dis- 
tress for  rent  was  levied  by  one  A.  B.  for 
upwards  of  £20.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
five  days  A.  B.  caused  the  goods  so  dis- 
trained to  be  appraised  by  an  auctioneer 
(who  afterwards  proceeded  to  sell  them),  and 
one  of  the  bailiffs  whom  A.  B.  had  left  in 
possession.  They  were  duly  sworn  by  the 
constable  of  the  parish.  The  law  is  that 
the  goods  distrained  must  not  be  appraised 
by  the  party  making  the  levy.  Will  you 
be  good  enough  to  give  your  opinion  whether 
the  appraisement  in  this  case  was  legal,  or 
whether  the  auctioneer  and  bailiff  would  not 
be  considered  as  the  servants  of  A.  B.,  and 
so,  the  appraisement  made  by  the  party 
making  the  levy,  through  his  servants  ? 
Are  the  appraisers  entitled  to  one  shilling 
in  the  pound  upon  the  amount  of  appraise- 
ment for  appraising,  the  amount  being 
above  £20  ?— H.  L. 

1841.  Answer. — The  appraisement  was 
clearly  legal  as  to  the  auctioneer,  and  we 
are  disposed  to  think  it  equally  legal  as  to 
the  bailiff.  The  statute  (2  Will.  &  M.  sess. 
1,  c.  5,  s.  2.)  says,  that  "  the  person  dis- 
training "  may  with  the  sheriff,  &c.,  "  cause 
the  goods  distrained  to  be  appraised  by  two 
sworn  appraisers;''  and  it  has  been  held 
that  has  he  with  the  sheriff  is  to  cause  the 
goods  to  be  appraised,  he  cannot  be  one  of 
the  appraisers.  The  bailiff,  however,  in  the 
present  instance,  was  "  not  the  person  dis- 
training," but  only  his  servant,  and  there- 
fore could  not  "  cause  the  goods  to  be  ap- 
praised." If  that  be  so,  he  is  not  within 
the  meaning  of  the  statute,  and  it  would 
therefore  seem  that  he  may  be  one  of  the 
appraisers,  although  it  is  evidently  better 
to  select  some  other  party.  The  appraiser's 
title  to  one  shilling  in  the  pound  will  de- 
pend upon  whether  or  not  that  is  a  reason- 
able charge,  and  is  consequently  a  question 
for  a  jury.  The  general  practice,  according 
to  the  statement  in  Bullen  on  Distress,  p. 
165,  is  to  charge  one  shilling  in  the  pound 
for  the  levy,  besides  the  charge  for  the  man 
in  possession. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

1842.  Church  —  Burial — Sunday — I 
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wish  for  your  opinion  whether  a  clergyman 
is  justified  by  law  in  refusing  to  bury  a 
corpse  brought  into  the  churchyard  on  a 
Sunday,  after  a  general  notice  that  he  had 
made  a  regulation  not  to  perform  funerals 
on  Sundays  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
and  after  a  distinct  refusal  in  the  particular 
case? — An  Old  Subsceibee. 

1843.  Answer. — The  clergyman,  as  we 
apprehend,  is  not  justified  in  refusing  to 
bury  a  corpse  under  such  circumstances. 
The  68th  canon  declares  that  "  no  minister 
shall  refuse  or  delay  to  bury  any  corpse 
which  is  brought  to  the  church  or  church- 
yard (convenient  warning  being  given  him 
thereof),  in  such  manner  and  form  as  is 
prescribed  in  the  book  of  Common  Prayer." 
It  is  therefore  contrary  to  law  for  a  clergy- 
man to  make  a  general  regulation  that  he 
will  not  perform  funerals  on  Sundays. — 
Justice  of  the  JPeace,  1854. 

1844.  Alehouses  —  Keeping-  Open — 
Evidence. — Please  to  inform  me  what  con- 
stitutes a  keeping  open  "  of  a  •  licensed 
alehouse  ?  Is  the  fact  that  a  policeman 
saw  some  twenty  or  thirty  peoplo  go  in  and 
out  of  the  house  without  any  proof  of  drink- 
ing, such  "a  keeping  open"  as  would 
justify  the  magistrates  in  convicting  ? — A 
Constant  Sfbsceibee. 

1845.  Answer. — Unless  the  fact  of  this 
large  number  of  persons  going  in  and  out 
of  the  house  can  be  explained  away,  so  as 
to  show  that  they  were  not  in  the  house  for 
the  purpose  of  drinking,  we  consider  that 
the  magistrates  would  be  justified  in  con- 
victing on  such  evidence.  The  ofi'ence  ap- 
pears to  consist  in  allowing  the  public  (other 
than  travellers)  free  entrance  into  the  house 
during  the  time  of  morning  service,  and 
therefore,  although  it  would  make  the  evi- 
dence more  complete  to  prove  that  drinking 
was  going  on,  the  conviction,  as  we  think, 
would  be  supported,  although  such  evidence 
was  not  attainable. — Justice  of  the  Feace, 
1854. 

1846.  Landlord  and  Tenant — Notice 
TO  Quit — Furnished  Apartments. — A. 
verbally  agrees  to  take  furnished  apart- 
ments of  B.  at  the  rate  of  £100  per  annum. 
The  rent  is,  at  B.'s  request,  paid  quar- 
terly. A.  can  prove  that  at  the  time  of 
hiring  a  month's  notice  only  was  to  be 
given  by  either  party.  Is  A.  bound  to  give 


more  than  one  month's  notice  ? — One  of 
YOUR  Readers. 

1847.  Ansioer. — If  the  agreement  can 
be  proved  as  stated,  A.  is  only  bound  to 
give  a  month's  notice.  But  the  question, 
we  presume,  bet  ^  een  him  and  B.  is  as  to 
the  time  (vhen  that  notice  must  expire.  In 
default  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  we 
should  understand  this  to  be  a  tenancy 
from  year  to  year,  with  the  right  of  deter- 
mining it  by  a  month's  notice.  But  unless 
the  parties  have  stipulated  that  the  tenancy 
may  be  determined  by  a  month's  notice  at 
any  period  of  the  year,  the  notice  must 
still  end  with  the  year  of  the  tenancy,  and 
the  case  will  only  difi'er  from  the  ordinary 
one  by  allowing  a  month's  notice  to  be 
given  instead  of  the  usual  six  month's  no- 
tice.— Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

1848.  Marria&e— False  Declaration 
— Effect — Punishment. — J.  S.  and  A. 
J.,  being  domestic  servants  at,  and  there- 
fore regular  residents  in  the  town  of  S.,  in 
the  S.  union,  and  contemplating  marriage, 
S.  (with  a  view  to  secrecy)  went  over  to 
B.,  in  the  B.  union,  and  there,  falsely  re- 
presenting his  and  J's.  residences  to  be  in 
the  said  town  of  B.,  entered  the  usual 
notice  with  the  superintendent  registrar  of 
the  B.  union  of  intended  marriage  between 
them  at  a  licensed  meeting-house  in  that 
union.  At  the  expiration  of  the  twenty- 
one  days  the  two  parties  went  to  B. 
together,  when  the  necessary  certificate  of 
the  superintendent  registrar  was  obtained, 
and  the  marriage  was  thereupon  solemnised. 
Is  it  under  the  aforesaid  circumstances 
valid,  or  altogether  null ;  or  only  voidable  ? 
And  is  S.  liable  to  any  and  what  punish- 
ment for  having  made  a  false  declaration  of 
residence  ? — A  Subscriber. 

1849.  Answer.  —  The  marriage,  as  we 
think,  is  valid,  notwithstanding  the  fact  of 
its  having  been  obtained  by  means  of  a 
false  declaration.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
42nd  section  of  6  &  7  Will.  4,  c.  85,  which 
appears  to  meet  the  case,  and  as  there  is 
no  other  section  which  invalidates  a  mar- 
riage solemnised  under  the  act,  that  in  the 
present  instance  would,  in  our  opinion,  be 
supported,  although  the  declaration  as  to 
residence  was  false  to  the  deponent's  know- 
ledge. That  perhaps  would  be  a  ground 
for  an  indictment  for  perjury  under  t'le 
38th  section,  but  would  be  no  reason  for 
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kiterfermg  with  the  validity  of  the  mar- 
riage.— Justice  of  the  JPeace,  1854. 

1850.  Stamps  —  Promissoey  Note  — 
Wrong  Stamp. — A.  owes  B.  £27,  for  which 
B.  holds  a  note  of  hand ;  hue  it  is  discovered 
that  it  is  upon  a  receipt  stamp  for  2s.  6d., 
instead  of  a  note  of  hand  stamp  for  that 
amount.  Is  such  a  document  admissible  in 
evidence ;  if  not,  what  steps  had  B.  better 
take  to  rectify  the  error,  if  A.  should  refuse 
to  give  a  proper  note  of  hand  ? — A  Sub- 
scriber. 

1851.  Answer. — The  note  is  not  ad- 
missible in  evidence  with  its  present  ptamp. 
But  it  may  be  stamped  with  one  of  the 
proper  designation,  on  payment  of  a  40s. 
penalty,  if  the  note  is  not  due,  or  a  £10 
penalty  if  the  note  is  overdue.  (See  37  Geo. 
3,  c.  136,  ss.  5,  6.) — Justice  of  the  Feace, 
1854. 

1852.  Friendly  Societies— Construc- 
tion OF  Rules— Distribution  of  Funds. 
— Rule  of  a  friendly  society  : — "  That  the 
funds  of  the  society  be  divided  between  the 
members  once  in  every  ten  years,  according 
to  the  amount  of  contribution  paid  into  the 
box  by  each  member,  deducting  therefrom 
£1  and  the  amount  paid  to  each  on  ac- 
count of  illness  or  accident ;  the  first  dis- 
tribution to  take  place  on  the  first  day  of 
March  next.''  The  words  of  the  26th 
section  of  10  Geo.  4.  c.  56,  are,  "  nor  shall 
it  be  lawful  for  such  society  by  any  rule  to 
direct  the  division  or  distribution  of  such 
stock  or  fund  or  any  part  thereof  to  or 
amongst  the  several  members  of  such 
society,  other  than  for  carrying  into  effect 
the  general  intents  and  purposes  of  such 
Society  declared  by  them  and  confirmed  by 
the  justices  of  the  peace  as  aforesaid,  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  of  this  act."  The 
society  are  about  to  divide  the  funds,  by 
which  each  member  will  receive  an  amount 
of  money  which  he  may  apply  to  his  own 
use.  Will  this,  under  the  section  of  the 
act  quoted,  be  legal  ?  Should  the  money 
each  person  receives  be  in  some  club,  can 
it  be  invested  by  the  officers  of  the  society 
for  the  benefit  of  that  club  ? — A  Steward 
OF  A  Friendly  Society. 

1853.  Answer. — There  is  nothing  illegal 
in  such  a  distribution,  inasmuch  as  it  takes 
place  according  to  rules  which  have  bean 
confirmed  by  the  justices,  and  filed  in  pur- 
suance of  the  act,  and  with  the  object  of 


"  carrying  into  effect  the  general  intents 
and  purposes  of  the  society.''  The  division 
of  property  prohibited  by  the  section 
alluded  to,  is  one  made  "  contrary  to  the 
rules  "  of  the  society,  and  not  one  made  in 
accordance  with  them. — Justice  of  the 
Peace,  1854. 

1854.  Property-Tax — Purchase  money 
— Interest. — A.  recently  sold  an  estate  to 
B.  One  of  the  conditions  was,  that  if  the 
purchase  was  not  settled  by  a  given  day,  B. 
was  to  pay  interest  from  that  day  to  the 
day  of  completion,  he  taking  the  rent  in  the 
meantime.  The  purchase  was  not  settled 
until  thirty  days  after,  and  the  purchaser 
was  charged  interest  upon  his  purchase- 
money  for  that  time,  upon  which  he  claims 
to  deduct  7d.  in  the  pound  property-tax. 
Your  opinion  is  requested  whether  B.  is  en- 
titled to  such  deduction  ? — A  Subscriber. 

1855.  Answer. — B.  is  not,  in  our  opinion, 
entitled  to  this  deduction.  The  interest 
allowed  in  such  a  case  is  not  a  "  yearly  in- 
terest of  money,  or  other  annual  paynient,'^ 
within  the  meaning  of  the  5  &  6  Vict.  c. 
35,  and  with  the  exception  of  that  we  are 
not  aware  of  any  provision  in  the  property- 
tax  act,  which  would  give  any  countenance 
to  such  a  claim. — Justice  of  the  JPeace, 
1854. 

1856.  Excise — Adulteration  op  Beer 
—  Colouring  Materials. — An  excise 
officer,  upon  going  into  a  public  house,  finds 
the  owner  brewing,  and  in  one  of  the  vessels 
he  finds  a  quantity  of  grains  of  paradise 
mixed  with  the  wort.  He  does  not  find  any 
more  grains  of  paradise  in  the  house  besides 
those  being  so  mixed  with  the  wort.  Is  the 
publican  liable  (under  56  Geo.  3,  c.  58,  s.  2) 
to  a  penalty  for  having  grains  of  paradise 
in  his  possession,  and  also  to  a  second 
penalty  under  the  same  section  for  using 
grains  of  paradise,  or  is  it  only  on^  offence  ? 
Burn  says,  **  the  provisions  of  the  act  are  to 
be  liberally  construed  in  advancement  of 
the  objects  for  which  they  were  enacted," 
viz.  the  prevention  of  the  adult ej-ation  of 
beer. — An  Exciseman. 

1857.  Answer. — The  publican,  as  we  ap- 
prehend, can  only  be  convicted  in  a  single 
penalty,  i.  e.,  for  using  the  grains  of  para- 
dise with  the  wort.  The  "  having  in  pos- 
session" under  the  section,  as  we  consider, 
means  a  different  kind  of  possession  from 
what  is  indicated  by  its  being  found  mixed 
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in  such  a  manner  as  to  subject  the  owner 
to  a  penalty  on  that  account,  and  is  there- 
fore not  proved  by  its  discovery  in  the  con- 
dition stated  in  the  case. — Justice  of  the 
Peace,  1854. 

1858.  Militia— Billets  — BoKouans— 
Adjoininq  County.  —  The  militia  is 
ordered  up  for  training  at  the  borough  of 
G.  for  a  period  of  twenty-eight  days.  The 
billet -master,  who  is  also  superintendent  of 
police  for  the  borough  of  G.,  is  under  the 
impression  that  he  can  billet  the  men  upon 
innkeepers,  &c.,  residing  within  a  mile  of 
the  boundary  of  the  borough,  although  they 
are  out  of  his  jurisdiction,  and  he  refers  to 
the  last  mutiny  act.  Your  opinion  is  re- 
quested as  to  whether  he  is  not  bound  to 
billet  them  upon  the  innkeepers,  &c.,  within 
the  boundary  of  the  borough  ? — An  Old 

SUBSCRIBEE. 

1859.  Ansiver. — The  mutiny  act,  as  we 
apprehend,  does  not  apply  to  this  question. 
It  only  relates  to  soldiers  on  their  march 
(section  68),  and  consequently  cannot  have 
reference  to  them  when  arrived  at  their 
place  of  destination.  This  matter,  there- 
fore, as  we  conceive,  is  regulated  by  the 
94tli  section  of  the  42  Geo.  3,  c.  90,  and  the 
15  &  16  Vict.  c.  50,  s.  34,  under  which  the 
constable  is  required  to  billet  the  militia 
when  called  out  to  exercise,  in  inns,  beer- 
houses, &c.  Under  those  sections,  there- 
fore, the  billet-master  may  billet  the  men 
upon  any  innkeepers,  &c.,  residing  within 
the  district  over  which  his  authority  ex- 
tends. If,  then,  he  is  appointed  under  the 
5  &  6  Will.  4,  c.  76,  s.  76,  he  has  all  the 
powers  of  a  constable  not  only  within  the 
borough,  bat  "also  within  every  county 
being  within  seven  miles  of  any  part  of 
the  borough."  In  that  case  it  would  seem 
that  he  may  billet  the  men  upon  inn- 
keepers, &c.,  residing  within  a  mile  of  the 
boundary  of  the  borough,  and  that  his 
power  in  that  respect  is  not  limited  to  the 
borough  itself. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

1860.  Bread— Delivery — Scales  and 
Weights.— By  the  act  6  &  7  Will.  4,  c  37, 
it  is  provided,  that  every  baker  or  seller  of 
bread  who  shall  convey  out  any  bread  for 
sale  from  any  cart  or  other  carriage,  shall 
be  provided  with  scales  and  proper  weights, 
in  order  that  all  bread  sold  shall,  if  required, 
be  weighed.  How  will  this  apply  to  bakers 
carrying  out  bread  for  sale  in  baskets,  and 


how  will  it  apply  to  bread  carried  out  to  be 
left  at  certain  houses  ?  In  these  times  it 
may  be  needful  to  weigh  bread  bought  or 
left. — An  Old  Subscriber. 

1861.  Answer. — We  question  whether 
any  penalty  attaches  to  any  baker  for  not 
being  provided  with  scales  and  weights  to 
weigh  bread  carried  out  in  baskets  and  left 
at  the  customers'  houses.  It  has,  however, 
been  decided  in  R.  v.  Kingshy,  15  J".  P.  65, 
that  the  penalty  for  refusing  to  weigh  bread 
is  not  limited  to  cases  where  the  bread  is 
sent  out  in  carts.  It  would  therefore  seem, 
that  although  a  baker  in  the  case  supposed 
might  not  be  liable  to  any  penalty  for 
having  no  scales  and  weights,  he  would  still 
be  liable  to  the  penalty  for  refusing  to 
weigh  the  bread,  and  that  for  that  purpose 
he  is  bound  to  find  his  own  scales  and 
weights,  and  must  not  look  to  the  purchaser 
to  find  them  for  him. — Justice  of  the  Peace, 
1854. 

1862.  Stamps— Receipts  —  Letters— 
Accounts. — I  shall  be  obliged  by  your 
giving  me  your  opinion  on  the  following 
points  : — 1.  Whether  letters  sent  through 
the  post-office,  acknowledging  the  safe 
arrival  of  cheques,  bank  notes,  or  post-office 
orders,  are  now  exempt  from  stamp  duty, 
and  whether  they  were  so  before  the  passing 
of  the  stamp  act  of  the  last  session  of  Parlia- 
ment? 2.  Whether  suras  amounting  to 
£2  and  upwards,  credited  at  the  foot  of 
running  accounts,  between  tradesmen,  are 
liable  to  stamp  duty ;  and  whether  sums 
amounting  to  £5  and  upwards,  and  similarly 
credited,  were  liable  to  the  duty  before  the 
passing  of  the  above-mentioned  act  ? — 
A  Subscriber's  Clerk. 

1863.  Answer. — 1.  Letters  "acknow- 
ledging the  safe  arrival  of  any  bills  of  ex- 
change, promissory  notes,  or  other  securi- 
ties for  money,"  are  exempt  from  all  stamp 
duty  by  the  exemption  in  the  55  Geo.  3, 
c.  184,  sched.  tit.  "  Receipt."  Cheque?, 
bank  notes,  and  post-office  orders,  are  in- 
cluded in  the  term  "  securities  for  money," 
and  are  therefore  within  the  meaning  of  the 
exemption.  2.  The  35  Geo.  3,  c.  55,  s.  7, 
enacts,  that  every  note,  memorandum,  or 
writing  whatever,  given  upon  the  payment 
of  money,  which  shall  contain  or  express, 
or  in  any  manner  signify  or  denote  any 
acknowledgment  of  any  part  of  any  debt, 
claim,  account,  or  demand  being  paid. 
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settled,  received,  accounted  for,  balanced, 
discharged,  released,  or  satisfied,  whetlier 
the  same  shall  or  shall  not  be  signed  by  or 
Avith  the  name  or  names  of  the  person  or 
persons  by  or  on  whose  behalf  the  same 
shall  be  given,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken 
to  be  a  receipt  within  the  meaning  of  the 
stamp  acts,  and  be  liable  to  duty  in  respect 
of  the  sum  actually  paid.  Under  this  pro- 
vision, sums  amounting  to  £5,  if  credited  as 
above,  were  liable  to  duty,  and  now  a 
similar  liability  attaches  to  sums  amounting 
to  £2  and  upwards. — Justice  of  the  Peace, 
1854. 

1864.  Laeceny  —  Embezzlement — 
Eyidence. — A.  B.  was  indicted  at  Stafford 
sessions  for  larceny  of  a  half  sovereign. 
The  evidence  was  that  he  received  it  in  a 
spirit  shop  in  payment  for  liquor,  being 
told  to  keep  sixpence  out  of  it,  and  bring 
back  the  change,  he  being  then  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  publican  in  whose  shop  he  was 
serving.    A.  B.  went  out  of  the  shop  with 
the  half  sovereign,  and  pretended  that  he 
had  only  received  sixpence.    Counsel  for 
the  defence  contended  that,  admitting  the 
facts,  and  the  wrongful  taking  with  the  in- 
tent to  steal,  yet  that  the  prisoner  could  not 
be  convicted  on  this  indictment,  because 
the  offence  was  embezzlement  and  not  lar-  | 
ceny.    The  usual  chairman  of  the  court 
being  unable  to  attend  at  this  severe  season 
of  the  year  through  infirmity,  the  chair  was 
accidently  filled  by   a   well-meaning  but 
timid  magistrate,  who  was  unable  to  decide 
what  was  the  law  in  the  matter ;  but  having 
doubts,  he  thought  it  safest  to  yield  to  the 
objection,  and  directed  the  jury  to  acquit 
the  prisoner.     Was  this  decision  right  ? 
The  master  of  A.  B.  will  not  prosecute  him 
for  embezzlement,  and  the  prosecutor  there- 
fore loses  his  half  sovereign  by  this  decision, 
besides  which  encouragement  was  given  to 
like  offenders.    (See  also  14  and  15  Vict, 
c.  100,  s.  13.)    Can  anything  be  done  fur- 
ther, in  case  you  think  the  chairman  made 
a  blunder  ? — An  Old  Subsciiiber. 

1865.  Answer, — The  decision  appears  to 
us  to  have  been  right,  as  the  prosecutor  had 
parted  with  all  property   and  possession 
with  respect  to  the  half  sovereign,  and  i 
never  intended  to  have  it  returned  to  him- 
self.    The  prisoner,  therefore,  could  not  be  j 
guilty  of  larceny,  as  he  not  only  had  lawful  ] 
possession  of  the  half  sovereign,  but  was  ^ 


expressly  authorised  to  change  it  into  other 
r    coins.    Nor  could  he  have  been  convicted 
r    of  embezzlement,  as  it  would  have  been 
r    necessary  for  that  purpose  to  have  amended 
e    the  indictment  under  14  and  15  Vict.  c.  100, 
1    s.  1,  so  as  to  alter  the  allegation  of  owner- 
3    ship  j  and  as  that  could  not  be  done  without 
b    prejudicing  the  defendant  in  his  defence, 
-    we  question  whether  the  court  had  power 
J    to  do  it  at  all.    If,  however,  it  could  have 
L    been  amended  so  as  to  allow  of  his  being 
:    convicted  of  embezzlement,  it  would  seem 
,    that  the  13th  section  of  14  and  15  Vict, 
c.  99,  prevents  a  second  prosecution  for  em- 
bezzlement, as   the   prisoner  might  have 
been  convicted  under  the  former  indictment 
for  larceny. — Justice  of  the  Feace,  1854. 

1866.  Stamps  —  Receipts  —  Promis- 
sory Xote — Instalments.— It  appears  in 
a  small  work,  stated  to  be  published  by 
authority  of  the  commissioners  of  inland 
revenue,  that  receipts  written  upon  pro- 
missory notes  (duly  stamped)  for  the  money 
specified  in  such  documents,  given  on  the 
payment  thereof,  are  exempt  from  duty. 
In  a  subsequent  part  of  this  publication  it 
is  said  that  where  money  due  upon  a  bill  or 
note  is  payable  by  instalments,  the  payment 
may  be  written  afterwards  on  the  back  of 
I  the  bill  or  note  by  the  holder ;  but  if  a  re- 
ceipt be  given  to  the  person  making  any 
such  payment  it  must  be  stamped.    In  the 
case  of  a  sum  payable  by  two  instalments 
on  a  promissory  note,  the  first  of  which  be- 
came due  and  was  paid  before  the  10th  Oc- 
tober, 1853,  and  the  last  on  a  day  subse- 
quent to  that  date,  must  a  receipt  written 
upon  such  note  (being  a  receij^t  for  the 
money  or  last  instalment  then  due  upon  it) 
be  given  with  a  receipt  stamp  affixed  there- 
to ?    It  is  said  the  payment  may  be  written 
afterwards,  but  if  a  receipt  is  given,  it  must 
be  stamped.    Under  the  head  "  receipts"  it 
is  said,  among  other  things,  that  any  writing 
given  upon  the  payment  of  money,  amount- 
ing to  40s.  or  upwards,  signifying  that  money 
has  been  paid,  is  a  receipt  liable  to  stamp 
duty.    In  this  view,  would  not  a  written 
acknowledgment  of  payment  and  a  receipt 
mean  the  same  thing? — An  Original  Sub- 
scriber. 

1867.  Answer. — There  is  no  necessity  for 
giving  a  stamped  receipt  on  payment  of  the 
last  instalment,  provided  the  acquittance  be 
written  on  the  note  and  not  on  a  separa.e 
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paper.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that  "  receipts 
or  discharges  written  upon  promissory  notes, 
bills  of  exchange,  drafts  or  orders  for  the 
payment  of  money  duly  stamped  according 
to  the  laws  in  force  at  the  date  thereof,'' 
are  exempt  from  duty  by  the  55  Geo.  3,  c. 
184,  and  consequently  need  no  stamp, 
whether  the  payment  be  made  in  one  sam 
or  by  instalments.  By  the  35  Geo.  3,  c.  55, 
s.  7,  however,  any  written  acknowledgment 
of  payment  amounting  to  40s.  requires  a 
receipt  stamp,  if  it  be  given  to  the  party 
making  the  payment,  and  be  not  exempt 
from  duty  by  some  specific  statutable  pro- 
vision.— Justice  of  the  Feace,  1854. 

1868.  Weights  and  Measuees —  1e- 

T'ORMATION — JoiNDER  OE  OeEENCES. — In 

case  of  an  inspector  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures seizing  in  one  shop  half  a  dozen 
weights  and  half  a  dozen  measures  of  im- 
proper sizes,  how  should  the  information 
be  laid  ?  Can  all  be  included  in  one  infor- 
mation; or  must  there  be  a  separate  in- 
formation in  each  case  ?  If  they  can  be 
included  in  one  information,  does  a  separate 
penalty  attach  in  case  of  each  measure  and 
each  weight ;  or  should  one  penalty  be  in- 
flicted for  the  whole  number  ? — An  In- 

SPECTOK. 

1869.  Answer, — The  peculiar  construc- 
tion of  the  section  under  which  the  in- 
formation is  laid,  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  whole  of  both  weights  and  mea- 
sures should  be  included  in  the  information. 
By  that  section  (5  &  6  Will.  4,  c.  63,  s.  28) 
the  inspector  is  to  examine  and  compare 
**all  weights,  measures,  steel-yards,"  &c., 
and  if  "  it  shall  appear  that  the  said  weights 
or  measures  are  light  or  otherwise  unjust, 
the  same  shall  be  liable  to  be  seized  and 
forfeited,  and  the  pers«n  or  persons  in 
whose  possession  the  same  shall  be  found 
shall,  on  conviction,  forfeit  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding £5."  From  that  it  seems  that 
the  penalty  does  not  attach  in  respect  of 
each  weight  or  measure,  but  of  all  com- 
bined, and  consequently  that  the  defen- 
dant is  only  liable  to  one  penalty  for  the 
whole  number  of  weights  and  measures 
seized. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

1870.  Apprentices — Breach  oe  In- 
denture— Action  —  Damages.  —  By  in- 
denture, dated  13th  of  September,  1849, 
between  A.  B.  and  C.  D.,  his  son,  of  the 
one  part,  and  E.  F.  of  the  other  part,  the 


said  C.  D.,  with  the  consent  of  the  said 
A.  B.,  put  and  bound  himself  apprentice  to  j 
and  with  the  said  E.  F.  until  he  should  < 
attain  twenty-one.    A  copy  of  this  inden-  j 
ture  is  herewith  sent,  from  which  it  will  be  \ 
seen  there  is  no  express  covenant  by  the 
father  that  his  son  should  serve.    There  is,  : 
however,  this  clause,  "  and  for  the  true 
performance  of  all  and  singular  the  cove-  I 
nants  and  agreements  aforesaid,  each  of  the 
parties  aforesaid  doth  bind  himself  unto 
the  other  firmly  by  these  presents."  The 
apprentice  absconded  on  the  5th  of  July  i 
last,  and  has  not  since  been  heard  of, 
although  a  warrant  has  been  issued  against  i 
him,  and  a  reward  ofi*ered  for  his  appre-  ; 
hension.    His  apprenticeship  does  not  ex-  { 
pire  until  the  month  of  July,  1855.  A 
similar  case  has  occurred  where  the  uncle 
was  made  a  party  to  the  indenture  instead 
of  the  father,  who  was  dead.    The  favour 
of  your  opinion  is  requested  in  the  case' 
first  mentioned,  whether  the  father  of  the 
apprentice  is  liable  on  the  indenture  to  the 
master  for  the  loss  he  has  sustained  in  con- 
sequence of  his  son  not  fulfilling  the  con- 
tract entered  into ;  and  whether  an  action 
will  lie  against  him  at  the  present  time,  or 
it  must  stand  over  until  the  term  of  ap-{ 
prenticeship  has  expired;  and  suppose  an, 
action  to  be  brought  against  the  father 
now,  are  the  damages  to  be  laid  merely  at* 
the  loss  already  sustained,  or  that  which; 
must  be  eventually  sustained,  supposing' 
the  apprentice  never  to  return  ?     If  an 
action  is  brought  against  the  father  in  the 
county  court,  is  it  necessary  to  call  the 
attesting  witness  (who  lives  at  a  great  dis- 
tance) to  prove  the  indenture ;  or  can  the 
master,  who  saw  both  father  and  son  sign, 
give  evidence  of  that  fact  ?    Your  opinion 
is  also  requested,  whether  in  the  second 
case  above  mentioned,  where  the  uncle 
stands  in  loco  parentis,  there  is  any  dis- 
tinction to  be  drawn  ? — A  Subscriber  ab 
initio. 

1871.  Answer, — There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  father  is  liable  to  the  master  for 
the  breach  of  covenant  committed  by  the 
son  under  an  indenture  in  this  form.  The 
action  will  lie  at  the  present  time,  subject, 
however,  to  the  disadvantage  of  being  con- 
fined to  the  recovery  of  damages  which 
have  accrued  up  to  the  present  time,  to  the 
exclusion  of  prospective  damages,  inasmuch! 
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fi3  it  is  in  the  master's  discretion  whether 
or  not  he  will  receive  the  apprentice  back 
again,  and  therefore  there  is  no  mode  of 
assessing  future  damages.  The  attesting 
witness  must  be  called,  although  the  master 
is  able  to  prove  both  the  father's  and  son's 
handwriting.  There  is  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  case  of  the  uncle  and  that  of  the 
father.  They  both  proceed  on  the  principle 
that  there  has  been  a  breach  of  the  cove- 
nant committed  to  which  these  persons 
were  parties,  and  therefore,  whether  they 
were  the  apprentice's  parents,  or  stood 
in  loco  parentis  towards  him,  is  immaterial. 
— Justice  of  the  Feace,  1854. 

1872.  Friendly  Societies— Coxsteuc- 
TiON  OF  Rules— Sick  Pay.— I  would  feel 
obhged  if  you  would  state  your  opinion  on 
the  rule  herewith  enclosed: — Rule  18 
(states).  That  10s.  weekly  for  the  first 
twelve  months  shall  be  paid  to  every  mem- 
ber who  is  sick,  lame,  or  unable  to  work,  he 
having  been  a  member  twelve  months,  pro- 
viding he  does  not  owe  more  than  5s.  to 
the  society.  But  whenever  any  member  of 
this  society  shall  have  received  lOs*  weekly 
for  twelve  months  at  sundry  times,  he 
shall  be  reduced  to  5s.  weekly  as  long  as  he 
continues  sick.  If  he  should  recover  from 
his  sickness  and  not  trouble  the  box  for 
two  years,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  full  pay 
the  same  as  when  he  was  first  admitted. 
A.  B.,  a  sick  member,  received  10s.  weekly 
for  seven  months.  After  that  time  A.  B. 
is  in  health  for  three  years,  and  does 
not  apply  for  or  receive  any  sick  pay  during 
the  three  years,  when  a  second  time  A.  B. 
falls  sick.  In  your  opinion  would  A.  B.  be 
entitled  to  twelve  months'  sick  pay  at  10s. 
weekly  from  the  commencement  of  his  last 
sickness,  or  should  the  seven  months  be 
added,  and  his  sick  pay  be  reduced  to  5s. 
weekly  under  the  above  rule  ?  The  society 
is  enrolled. — J.  I. 

1873.  Answer. — The  seven  months' 
allowance,  as  we  consider,  will  not  count 
in  this  case.  The  intention  of  the  rule  ap- 
pears to  be,  that  whenever  a  sick  member 
has  recovered  and  does  not  apply  for  sick 
allowance  for  two  years,  when  he  does  apply, 
he  shall  be  entitled  to  it  just  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  he  had  never  been  in  receipt  of 
the  allowance  at  all.  In  that  case  he  would 
be  entitled  to  twelve  months'  pay  at  10s. 
a  week,  and  we  therefore  consider  him  en- 


titled to  that  amount  of  pay  in  the  present 
case. — Justice  of  the  Feace^  1854. 

1874.  Constables — ^Aerest  without 
Warrant — Assault  —  Rescue. — A  man 

was  found  murdered  at  .    A  coroner's 

inquest  was  held,  and  a  verdict  of  wilful 
murder  returned  against  A.,  who  imme- 
diately absconded.  The  police  of  com- 
municated with  the  police  of  a  distant  town, 
and  the  latter,  acting  upon  the  information 
so  supplied,  but  without  warrant,  at  once 
apprehended  A.  A  bystander  attacked  the 
police  when  making  the  arrest,  and  attempted 
by  violence  to  rescue  the  prisoner.  Can  an 
indictment  for  an  assault  upon  a  constable 
while  in  the  execution  of  his  duty  be 
sustained  under  such  circumstances  ?  Can 
an  indictment  for  a  rescue  (under  1  &  2 
Geo.  4,  c.  88,  s.  1),  be  sustained  ?  Your 
answer  will  oblige. — C.  J. 

1875.  Answer — There  can  be  no  reason 
why  an  indictment  should  not  be  sustained 
under  these  circumstances.  The  verdict  of  the 
coroner's  jury  was  sufiicient  authority  to 
warrant  the  arrest,  and  therefore  the  officer 
would  be  in  the  execution  of  his  duty  in 
making  it,  and  the  bystander  liable  to  be 
indicted  for  assaulting  him.  An  indictment 
for  rescue,  however,  under  1  &  2  Geo.  4,  c. 
88,  s.  1,  would  not  lie,  as  the  police  appear 
to  have  retained  the  custody  of  A.  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  transaction.  But  we 
can  see  no  ground  for  doubting  the  pro- 
priety of  an  indictment  under  the  9  Geo.  4, 
c.  31,  s.  25,  for  assaulting  the  police  with 
intent  to  prevent  A's  lawful  apprehension. 
— Justice  of  the  Feace,  1854. 

1876.  Landlord  and  Tenant — Rent — 
Acceptance  of  Keys. — A.  agrees  to  take  of 
B.  a  house,  if  it  suits  him,  when  the  oc- 
cupiers' time  expires.  The  occupiers  leave 
the  house  about  three  weeks  before  the 
quarter's  tenancy  expires,  and  leave  the 
key  at  a  neighbour's.  A.,  on  going  to 
look  over  the  house,  receives  the  keys  from 
a  neighbour,  and  finds  the  house  will  not 
suit  him  ;  he  then  takes  the  key  to  B.,  the 
owner  (a  fortnight  before  the  labe  occupiers' 
tenancy  expires)  stating  the  house  would 
not  suit  him.  Your  opinion  is  requested, 
whether  B.  can  recover  any  rent  for  the 
house,  and  for  how  long,  as  he  refuses  to 
take  the  keys  from  A.,  stating  he  expects 
he  is  the  tenant  by  accepting  the  keys. — 
J.  P. 
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1877.  Answer. — If  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  tenancy  was  not  absolutely  agreed  upon 
in  the  first  instance,  but  was  contingent  on 
the  fact  of  A.'s  finding  that  the  house  suited 
him,  B.  cannot,  in  our  opinion,  recover  any 
rent  at  all.  The  acceptance  of  the  keys  was 
not  in  the  character  of  tenant,  but  for 
the  simple  purpose  of  enabling  A.  to  form  an 
opinion  whether  or  not  the  house  would 
suit  him,  and  whether  he  should  or  should 
not  ultimately  become  tenant.  According 
to  B/s  notion,  any  one  who  receives  the 
keys  to  enable  him  to  look  over  a  house 
without  being  accompanied  by  the  landlord 
or  his  agent,  ipso  facto  becomes  tenant  by 
that  act,  whether  the  house  suits  him  or  not, 
a  position  to  which  we  can  in  no  way  sub- 
scribe.— Justice  of  the  Feace,  1854. 

1878.  Hawkers— Servants— Master's 
Authority. — A.  B.  having  taken  out  a 
hawker's  license  in  a  certain  town  where  he 
is  a  resident  inhabitant,  and  keeps  a  china 
and  earthenware  shop,  can  A.  B.  authorise 
his  servants  or  persons  in  his  employ  to 
carry,  in  baskets  or  otherwise,  crockery  for 
sale  in  the  town  where  he  is  a  resident  in- 
habitant, or  in  any  other  place  out  of  such 
town  ?  (Sec  50  G.  3,  c.  42,  s.  22.)— A  Sub- 
scriber. 

1879.  Ansiver. — A.  B.  may  authorise  any 
single  one  of  his  servants  to  carry  out  goods 
as  suggested  above.  But  as  the  proviso  to 
section  19  requires  that  the  servant  shall 
travel  with  the  master's  license,  it  is  evident 
that  only  one  can  do  so  at  a  time. — Justice 
of  the  Peace,  1854. 

1880.  Poor-Rate  —  Appeal  —  Special 
Sessions — Notice  to  Parties  inte- 
rested.— A.  B.  appealed  against  a  poor- 
rate  of  the  parish  of  C,  to  a  speoial  sessions 
for  the  division  of  C.  The  second  ground 
of  appeal  ran  thus: — "Because  I  am  assessed 
at  too  large  a  sum,  and  in  an  unfair  pro  - 
portion  in  comparison  with  the  sum  and 
proportion  assessed  on  certain  other  occu- 
piers in  the  said  parish."  The  fourth  ground 
was  that  other  occupiers  were  assessed  at 
less  sums  than  they  should  have  been.  The 
fifth  was  "  that  certain  persons  were  assessed 
for  part  of  certain  farms,  houses,  and  lands, 
but  such  part  is  altogether  uncertain  and 
indefinite."  The  appellant  then  proposed 
to  give  evidence  of  the  overseers  themselves, 
as  well  as  other  parties,  being  underrated, 
whereupon  the  respondent's  attorney  sub- 


mitted that  inasmuch  as  the  appellant  had 
not  served  the  overseers  with  notice  of 
appeal  directed  to  them  in  their  individual 
character,  and  the  other  parties  having  re- 
ceived none  at  all,  he  was  precluded  by  41 
Geo.  3,  c.  23,  s.  6,  from  entering  into  such 
evidence.    The  justices  feeling  some  doubt, 
adjourned  the  case.    Your  opinion  is  there- 
fore requested  as  to  whether  the  41  Geo.  3, 
c.  23,  s.  6,  applies  to  appeals  at  special 
sessions,  and  if  it  does,  should  the  overseers 
have  been  served  with  notice  of  appeal 
directed  to  them  in  their  individual  char-  i 
acter,  or  would  such  notice  served  on  them  i 
in  their  ofiicial  character  be  sufficient  to  let  \ 
in  evidence  of  their  being  underrated,  and  - 
also  if  that  statute  does  not  apply,  ought  i 
not  the  parties  to  have  had  notice  inasmuch  \ 
as  they  might  be  affected  by  the  justices'  : 
order  ? — An  Old  Subscriber.  j 

1881.  Ansioer. — The  requirements  of  the  \ 
41  Geo.  3,  c.  23,  s.  6,  as  we  consider,  must  i 
be  held  to  apply  to  appeals  to  special  sessions  \ 
equally  with  those  to  quarter  sessions.  It  1 
will  be  seen  from  the  judgement  of  Patteson,  \ 
J.  in  R.  V.  Justices  of  Lancashire ,  14  J".  P.  ■ 
528,  that  the  6  &  7  Will.  4,  c.  96,  s.  6,  is  to  ' 
be  construed  not  only  upon  a  general  view  ' 
of  the  whole  act,  but  also  "  with  reference  ^ 
to  the  existing  state  of  the  law."  The  7th  j 
section  appears  to  give  justices  in  special  ) 
sessions  the  same  powers  as  those  possessed  \ 
by  justices  in  quarter  sessions,  so  far  as  j 
those  powers  apply  to  matters  placed  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  justices  in  special  sessions,  j 
For  that  purpose  they  have  the  power  of  \ 
amending  or  quashing  the  rate,  &c.  But  ( 
as  that  power  could  not  be  exercised  by  the  * 
quarter  sessions,  excepting  in  the  event  of  y 
the  notices  to  parties  affected,  having  been  \ 
given  under  the  41  Geo.  3,  c.  23,  s.  6,  sa  j 
neither  can  it,  as  we  conceive,  be  exercised  i 
by  the  special  sessions  excepting  after  ' 
similar  notice. — Justice  of  the  Peace ,  1854,  ' 

1882.  Alehouses  —  Offence  against 
Licence  —  Gaming  —  Dominoes.  —  The  \ 
Times  of  the  30th  January,  1854,  contains  ; 
a  letter  from  a  solicitor,  giving  an  extract  j 
from  the  Legal  Observer,  vol.  45,  p.  104,  of  \ 
the  case  of  Reg.  v.  Ashtop>,  showing  that  i 
the  game  of  dominoes  is  not  an  unlawful  \ 
game.  In  case,  however,  the  game  of  i 
dominoes  should  be  played  in  a  public-house  \ 
for  money  or  for  beer  then  bought  and  ( 
paid  for  to  the  publican,  would  it  not  be  < 
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gaming,  and  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the 
licence'?— M.  C.  W. 

1883.  Armoer. — All  that  the  case  re- 
ferred to  decides  is,  that  the  game  of 
dominoes  is  not  an  "  unlawful  game."  But 
in  that  very  case  (see  note  at  16  J.  P. 
790),  the  court  say,  "  If  money  he  staked 
on  a  game  of  dominoes,  that  will  be  gaming, 
and  the  publican  who  permits  it  in  his 
house  may  properly  be  convicted  of  suflfering 
gaming  therein."'  The  same  principle,  as 
we  conceive,  applies  whether  the  stake  con- 
sist of  money  or,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
money's  worth. — Justice  of  the  Feace,  1854. 

1884.  Hawkees— License— Sale  by 
Sample. — A.  B.  as  the  servant  of  another 
goes  from  house  to  house  and  from  village 
to  village  in  a  particular  neighbourhood 
with  bibles  and  testaments,  and  prayer- 
books  for  sale,  which  it  is  apprehended  he 
cannot  do  without  a  hawker's  license.  In 
order  to  avoid  this,  he  proposes  to  carry 
samples  of  the  books  round  with  him  and 
receive  orders,  and  afterwards  send  or  him- 
self take  the  books  ordered  to  the  parties. 
Your  opinion  is  requested,  whether  A.  B 
can  avoid  the  license  duty  by  selling  from 
sample  in  the  way  proposed,  and  receiving 
the  purchase-money  either  on  their  order  or 
on  delivery  ? — W.  H. 

1885.  Answer. — The  license  will  be  un- 
necessary if  A.  B.  acts  in  the  way  suggested. 
The  point  was  decided  in  -K.  v.  Knight,  10 
B.  S^,  C.  734,  where  the  court  held  that  the 
hawker's  act  (50  Geo.  3,  c.  51)  applies  only 
to  those  who  carry  about  goods  to  be  sold 
and  delivered  immediately,  and  does  not 
extend  to  those  who  carry  about  the  goods 
for  delivery  pursuant  to  previous  order  and 
contract ;  and  consequently  that  it  did  not 
apply  to  the  case  of  the  servant  of  a  tea- 
dealer  who  had  been  sent  about  the  country 
by  his  master,  showing  samples  and  collect- 
ing orders,  and  afterwards  carrying  parcels 
about  for  delivery  according  to  orders.  — 
Justice  of  the  Feace,  1854. 

1886.  Property  Tax  —  Building- 
society  —  Borrower.  —  We  shall  feel 
obliged  by  your  informing  us  whether  a 
borrower  of  a  building  society  is  entitled  to 
deduct  income-tax  from  the  instalments 
which  he  pays  to  the  society,  or  from  any 
and  what  part  thereof? — C.  and  H. 

1887.  Answer, — A  borrower,  as  we  ap- 
prehend, is  entitled  to  deduct  the  duty  on 


the  interest  of  sum  advanced  to  him,  inas- 
much as  he  is  placed  to  that  extent  in  the 
same  situation  as  an  ordinary  mortgagor 
under  rule  11,  sched.  A.,  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  35. 
But  he  is  not  entitled  to  any  deduction  in 
respect  of  the  amount  of  principal  repaid  by 
instalments,  as  his  rights  extend  only  to  the 
interest,  and  in  no  way  apply  to  the  pay- 
ment of  principal. — Justice  of  the  Feane, 
1854. 

1888.  Apprentice — Breach  oe  Inden- 
ture— Action — Trustees. — An  orphan 
^oy?  possessed  of  money,  was  bound,  with 
the  consent  of  his  trustees,  who  executed 
the  indenture,  to  serve  a  certain  trade,  and 
previous  to  the  expiration  of  his  term,  the 
mast  er  found  that  he  had  been  purloined  by 
him,  but  took  no  proceedings  against  him. 
The  master  discharged  the  boy,  and  upon 
seeking  a  remedy  he  was  advised  that  he 
had  none,  upon  the  usual  covenant  (that  the 
apprentice  should  faithfully  and  honestly 
serve  his  master),  against  the  trustees ;  but 
this  opinion  has  been  doubted.  I  should 
think,  that  if  the  master  had  prosecuted  the 
apprentice,  the  trustees  were  answerable 
upon  their  covenant.  Vide,  cases  cited 
Burn's  Justice,  vol.  1,  p.  188,  and  the  cases 
there  cited,  under  the  heading  of  "  master's 
rights  for  breach  of  contract." — A  Sub- 
scriber. 

1889.  Ansiver. — We  know  of  no  reason 
why  the  trustees  should  not  have  been  liable 
on  any  covenant  which  they  may  have  en- 
tered into,  whether  the  cause  of  action  has 
arisen  from  their  own  or  the  boy's  act. 
But  if  they  have  merely  executed  the  inden- 
ture without  formally  binding  themselves  to 
anything  specifically  mentioned  in  it,  we 
question  whether  any  action  would  lie,  as 
they  will  in  that  case  have  executed  it  rather 
as  assenting  than  as  covenanting  parties. — 
Justice  of  the  Feace,  1854. 

1890.  Oaths — Justice  of  the  Peace 
— Friendly  Societies. — Under  the  rules 
of  a  so-called,  but  unregistered  friendly 
society,  a  sick  member  residing  at  a  dis- 
tance is  entitled  to  sick  pay  only  on  making 
a  certain  deposition  before  a  justice  on 
oath.  Is  a  justice  authorised  in  adminis- 
tering an  oath  in  such  a  case  ? — A  Sub- 
scriber. 

1891.  Ansiver. — The  justice  is  prohibited 
from  administering  an  oath  in  such  a  case 
by  the  5  &  6  Will.  4,  c.  62,  s.  13.  He 
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would  probably  be  justified  in  receiving  the 
party's  declaration  under  the  18th  section, 
but  clearly  could  not  take  the  deposition 
on  oath— Justice  of  the  Feace,  1854. 

1892.  Servants  —  Justices'  Juris- 
diction —  Mutuality  of  Contract — 
Debt. — ^You  will  oblige  a  bench  of  magis- 
trates by  giving  your  opinion  upon  the 
following  agreement,  whether  you  would 
advise  them  to  make  any  order  thereunder 
on  the  complaint  of  the  master : — "  Agree- 
ment entered  into  the  11th  Septem- 
ber, 1852,  between  E.  W.,  locksmith, 
and  T.  M.,  locksmith,  for  the  term  of  52 
weeks.  I,  T.  M.,  being  justly  indebted  to 
F.  W.  in  the  sum  of  £3  18s.,  do  authorise 
the  said  F.  W.  to  deduct  out  of  my  weekly 
earnings  the  sum  of  one  shilling  and  six- 
pence per  week  until  the  amount  is  dis- 
charged. If  I,  T.  M.,  should  contract  any 
further  debt  with  F.  W.,  during  the  above- 
named  time,  I,  T.  M.,  do  further  agree  to 
work  for  the  said  F.  W.,  and  no  one  else 
until  such  debt  shall  be  fully  paid.  And  I, 
T.  M.,  do  agree  to  work  at  the  same  price 
as  the  other  men  in  the  said  F.  W.'s  shop. 
Signed  by  both  parties,  and  witnessed." 
The  servant  entered  into  the  service  of  the 
complainant,  and  continued  to  work  for 
him  till  the  expiration  of  the  52  weeks,  and 
paid  the  whole  of  the  debt  which  he  owed 
at  the  time  the  agreement  was  made,  but 
he  contracted  another  debt  with  his 
master,  and  left  his  service  at  the  end  of 
the  year  without  liquidating  the  new  debt. 
Can  the  master  compel  the  servant  to  re- 
turn into  his  employment,  and  to  continue 
therein  till  the  new  debt  is  paid,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  latter  part  of  the  agree- 
ment?— A  Subscriber. 

1893.  Answer, — We  apprehend  that  the 
master  may  compel  the  servant  to  return 
into  his  employment,  and  continue  there 
until  the  new  debt  is  paid.  It  might  per- 
haps be  assigned  as  a  reason  why  he  should 
not  be  able  to  do  so,  that  the  contract  is 
void  on  account  of  its  want  of  mutuality, 
there  being  no  mention  made  of  any  duty 
on  the  master's  part  to  find  him  employ- 
ment. The  case,  however,  as  we  conceive, 
is  similar  in  principle  to  that  of  R.  v.  Welsh, 
17  J.  P.  553,  which  establishes  the  position 
that  in  contracts  of  this  kind  where  a  loan 
has  been  made  in  advance,  to  be  repaid  by 
instalments  out  of  wages,  a  contract  to  find 


work  will  be  implied,  though  the  written 
instrument  may  in  terms  be  silent  on  the 
subject. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

1894.  AaaRATATED  Assaults — Recog- 
nisance OF  the  Peace  —  Sureties. — 
The  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  30,  s.  1,  after  giving 
power  to  justices  to  punish  in  the  manner 
therein  mentioned  aggravated  assaults  on 
women  and  children,  proceeds  to  enact  that 
"  if  the  magistrate  or  magistrates  shall  so 
think  fit,  the  defendant  shall  be  bound  to 
keep  the  peace  and  be  of  good  behaviour- 
for  any  period,"  &c.  Have  the  justices  \ 
power  under  the  above  enactment  to  order 
the  defendant  to  find  sureties  in  addition  i 
to  binding  him  over  himself. — An  Old 
Subscriber.  '  \ 

1895.  Answer, — The  act  gives  no  power 
to  order  the  defendant  to  find  sureties,  but  :\ 
merely  to  bind  him  over  personally.  Even* 
to  that  extent,  however,  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  general  body  of  justices  have  ;« 
jurisdiction,  as  this  part  of  the  act  is  con-^ 
fined  to  "  magistrates  "  (saying  nothing  at  I 
all  about  "justices "),  and  would  seem  to  ^^ 
point  only  to  the  "police  or  stipendiary  \ 
magistrates  '^  mentioned  in  a  former  part  oi  i 
the  section. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854.  1 

1896.  Seamen — Desertion — WAass — ' 
Dismissal  of  Summons — Advance  Note,  j 
— J.  L.  signed  articles  to  serve  as  mate  on  ' 
board  a  vessel  on  a  voyage  to  the  Mediter- '] 
ranean  and  back.  The  articles  were  signed  ] 
at  the  shipping  office  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  2nd  January,  and  the  mate  did  not  go  j 
on  board  of  the  ship  until  the  evening  of  | 
the  3rd.  On  the  evening  of  the  4th  the  i 
captain  called  the  mate,  he  got  up,  went  on  ^ 
deck,  and  set  the  crew  to  work,  and  a  few 
minutes  afterwards  the  captain  came  on  j 
deck  and  discharged  him.  The  mate  had  | 
received  an  advance  note,  which  he,  in  \ 
consideration  of  a  small  sum  advanced,  in-  i 
dorsed  to  a  third  person  pursuant  to  14  &  1 
15  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  17.  After  the  discharge  ] 
the  mate  issued  a  summons  before  a  magis- 
trate  for  wages,  and  on  the  hearing  relied  ; 
on  the  57th  section  of  the  13  &  14  Vic.  c.  : 
93,  for  a  wrongful  discharge.  At  the  open-  i 
ing  of  the  case  there  were  two  magistrates  ; 
present,  and  on  the  defendant's  evidence  \ 
being  gone  into  another  was  also  present ;  > 
the  bench  differed  in  opinion,  one  of  them  \ 
holding  that  the  complainant  was  entitled  j 
to  the  wages  after  deducting  the  forfeitures . ; 
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mentioned  in  the  7 th  section  of  the  7  &  8 
Vict.  c.  112,  another  considering  the  mate's 
absence  was  a  desertion,  and  the  third 
(who  did  not  hear  the  complainant's  case) 
being  of  a  similar  opinion,  the  case  was 
dismissed.  Your  opinion  is  requested.  First. 
Does  the  complainant's  absence  as  above 
described  amount  to  a  desertion  ?  Secondly. 
Is  the  decision  before  the  magistrates  final, 
and  would  it  be  an  answer  to  an  action  in  the 
county  court  for  a  wrongful  discharge  ? 
Thirdly.  Supposing  the  three  magistrates  had 
been  present  during  the  whole  case,  would  the 
decision  of  the  two  against  one  be  a  bar 
to  any  future  proceedings,  or  would  it  be 
considered  a  decision  not  on  the  merits  ? 
Fourthly.  Can  the  holder  of  the  advance 
note  sue  the  owner  upon  it  in  the  mode 
prescribed  by  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  93,  s.  58  ? 
— A  Readee. 

1897.  Ansioer. — First.  We  can  form  no 
opinion  on  this  question  without  knowing 
the  time  when  the  mate  was  to  have  been 
on  board,  and  the  circumstances  attending 
his  absence.  The  case,  however,  appears 
to  have  been  treated  by  the  captain  as 
one  of  desertion,  and  if  so,  is  excluded  from 
the  operation  of  the  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  112,  s. 
7,  by  the  express  terms  of  the  section.  But 
so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  this  statement, 
we  should  scarcely  have  thought  the  absence 
would  have  amounted  to  desertion. 
Secondly.  Unless  the  magistrate  made  an 
order  of  dismissal  under  the  11  &  12  Vict, 
c.  43,  s.  14,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that 
the  decision  is  not  final.  Nor  would  it,  as 
we  apprehend,  be  an  answer  to  an  action  in 
the  county  court  for  a  wrongful  discharge ; 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  case  of 
B.  V.  Follock,  11  J.  P.  116,  makes  the 
point  somewhat  doubtful.  Thirdly.  This, 
in  our  view  of  the  case,  would  depend  upon 
the  fact  of  whether  or  not  the  magistrates 
made  an  order  of  dismissal  under  the  11  & 
12  Vict.  c.  43,  s.  14.  Fourthly.  We  should 
doubt  the  holder's  right  of  suing  under  such 
circumstances,  as  the  discharge  in  this  case 
can  scarcely  be  treated  as  a  discharge  with 
the  master's  "  consent,"  as  required  by  the 
14  &  15  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  17.  The  14  &  15 
Vict.  c.  94,  has  no  application  to  the  ques- 
tion.— Justice  of  the  Feace,  1854. 

1898.  Platers  —  License  —  Lecture 
ON  the  Drama. — A  lecture  is  given  at  a 
mechanics'  institute,  or  in  a  respectable 


public  assembly  room,  on  "  The  history  of 
the  English  drama,''  wliich  lecture  is  illus- 
trated by  scenes  from  licensed  tragedies 
and  comedies,  represented  in  costume  on 
the  platform  by  the  lecturer  and  one  or  two 
assistants,  with  a  view  of  showing  the  cos- 
tume, language,  and  genius  of  successive 
periods.  Is  it  necessary  that  such  a  lectiu^e 
should  be  licensed,  or  would  such  perform- 
ance be  exempt  from  the  penalties  of  the 
6  and  7  Vict.  c.  68,  or  any  other  statute  ? — 
An  Original  Subscriber. 

1899.  Answer. — This  is  not  a  case  which 
appears  to  us  to  come  within  either  the 
spirit  or  the  letter  of  the  6  and  7  Vict,  c, 
68.  The  exhibition  can  scarcely  be  called  a 
public  "  performance  of  a  stage  play"  within 
the  meanmg  of  section  2,  inasmuch  as  the 
primary  object  of  the  parties  is  not  the 
performance  of  a  play  as  usually  understood, 
but  the  illustration  of  a  lecture  by  means  of 
certain  portions  of  j)lays  which  are  pertinent 
to  the  subject  matter  of  the  lecture.  Neither 
do  we  think  that  the  case  can  be  brought 
within  the  meaning  of  the  11th  section,  as 
the  "part"  there  intended  must  mean 
a  "  part "  in  some  stage  play  which  is  pre- 
sented to  the  public  as  a  "  play,"  and  not 
merely  as  a  representation  of  the  costume 
and  language  of  a  certain  period  of  history. 
— Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

1900.  County  Courts — Husband  and 
Wife — Set-off. — A.,  who  resided  in  the 
town  of  B.  for  several  years,  and  carried  on 
the  trade  of  a  grocer,  absconded  about  two 
years  since  to  America,  very  much  in  debt, 
leaving  his  wife  and  children  behind.  The 
wife  has  carried  on  the  business  ever  since, 
but  always  made  out  the  accounts  in  her 
own  name.  Several  of  the  creditors  who 
have  continued  to  deal  with  the  wife  are 
now  desirous  of  closing  their  accounts,  but 
are  prevented  from  doing  so,  as  she  objects 
to  give  credit  for  the  debts  contracted  by 
her  husband.  Your  opinion  is  therefore 
respectfully  solicited  as  to  whether  the 
creditors  are  entitled  to  set  ofi"  the  sums  due 
from  the  husband  against  the  sums  claimed 
by  the  wife  for  articles  purchased  of  her 
since  her  husband  absconded.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  an  action  can  only  be  main- 
tained in  the  name  of  the  husband  ? — A 
Subscriber's  Clerk. 

1901.  Ansioer, — The  creditors,  in  our 
opinion,  will  be  entitled  to  set  off  the 
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debts  due  to  them  by  the  husband.  The 
wife  can  only  sue  for  her  account  as  the 
agent  of  the  husband,  and  the  defendant 
may  of  course,  in  that  case,  set  off  any 
debt  he  may  owe  to  the  husband  as  her 
principal. — Justice  of  the  JPeace,  1854. 

1902.  Loed's  Day— Exposing  Goods 
roE  Sale  —  Evidence. — Would  you  be 
kind  enough  to  inform  me  whether,  upon 
perusal  of  the  accompanying  case,  headed. 
Exposing  goods  for  sale  on  the  Sabbath,'^' 
you  consider  the  conviction  a  good  one  ? — 
An  Inspectoe  of  Police. 

1903.  Answer.— Wq  apprehend  that  the 
evidence  was  sufficient  to  justify  a  convic- 
tion, though  it  must  be  admitted  to  have 
been  of  a  very  slender  description,  more 
especially  in  the  first  of  the  two  cases.  The 
facts  certainly  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
the  defendants  did  respectively  "expose 
fruit  to  sale on  the  Sunday,  and  if  that 
be  so,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  conviction. — Justice  of  the 
Peace,  1854. 

1904.  POOE-EATE  —  RaTEABILITY  — 

Hospital. — Please  give  me  your  opinion, 
whether  a  hospital  in  which  some  portions 
of  the  patients  (who  are  in  circumstances 
to  permit  their  doing  so),  pay  a  certain 
weekly  sum  for  their  board,  is  chargeable 
with  the  parochial  rates  ?— A  Subsceibee. 

1905.  Ansiver.--WQ  consider  that  the 
hospital  is  rateable  under  such  circum- 
stances. The  case  of  R.  v.  St,  Giles,  York, 
3  B.  Sf  Ad.  573,  shows,  that  although  the 
building  is  primarily  designed  for  charitable 
purposes  it  is  nevertheless  rateable,  inas- 
much as  money  is  received  from  those 
patients  who  pay,  and  whether  that  is  or  is 
not  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  es- 
tablishment is  perfectly  immaterial.— J'w^. 
tice  ofthePeace,  1854. 

1906.  Stamps  —  Cheque— Receipt.  — 
I  draw  a  cheque  on  my  banker  above  100 
miles  off.  [  conclude  that  a  stamp  is  neces- 
sary. Is  the  penny  receipt  stamp  good  for 
the  purpose,  or  is  a  distinct  draft  stamp 
issued  by  the  stamp  office  ?— ASubsceibee. 

1907.  Answer.— ThQ  penny  receipt  stamp 
will  not  answer  the  purpose.  There  is  a 
distinct  draft  stamp  issued  by  the  board, 
and  that  alone  can  be  used.  In  their 
circular  the  commissioners  state  that  dis- 
tinct stamps  are  prepared  having  thereon 
respectively  the  word    postage/'  "  receipt," 


"  draft,"  and  that  no  stamp  can  be  legal! 
used  except  for  the  purpose  so  expressed.- 
I  Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

1908.  PooE-EATE  — Appeal  — Seeyic 
op  Notice— Special  Session.  —  Woul- 
you  be  good  enough  to  answer  the  follow 
mg  question  :— Is  it  necessary  on  an  appea 
to  special  sessions  against  a  poor-rate  tc 
serve  all  the  overseers  of  the  township  witt 
notice  of  appeal  against  the  rate ;  or  would 
it  be  sufficient  if  only  one  of  the  overseers 
was  served  with  notice  ?— A  Young  Magis- 

TEATES*  ClEEK. 

1909.  Answer.— It  will  be  sufficient,  in 
our  opinion,  to  serve  one  overseer,  as  that 
was  held  to  be  a  good  service  in  the 
analogous  case  of  the  service  of  a  state- 
ment of  grounds  of  appeal  which  the  81st 
section  of  4  &  5  Will.  4,  c.  75,  requires  to 
be  sent  or  delivered  to  the  "  overseers  "  of 
the  respondent  ^^rish.— Justice  of  the  Peace 
1854.  ' 

1910.  Stamps  —  Receipts  —  Time.— A 
farmer  goes  regularly  to  market  to  seli  the 
produce  of  his  land.  He  sells  his  corn  to  a 
miller  for  ready  money,  the  miller  pays  him 
his  demands  without  either  bill  or  stamp. 
The  next  market  day  the  miller  demands  a 
stamp  receipt  for  the  cash  paid  the  week 
previous.  Is  the  farmer  bound  to  give  one 
m  such  a  case  ?— A  Subsceibee. 

^  1911.  Anstver.— The  farmer  is  bound  to 
give  the  receipt  in  such  a  case,  provided  the 
miller  produces  the  stamped  paper,  and  re- 
quires the  farmer  to  write  a  discharge  upon 
It.  (43  Geo.  3,  c.  126,  s.  5.)  But  although 
the  miller  must  find  the  stamped  paper 
in  the  first  instance  the  farmer  must  pay 
him  for  it,  as  he  is  liable  to  a  £10  penalty 
for  refusing  either  to  pay  the  amount  of 
duty  or  to  give  the  receipt  (id).— Justice 
of  the  Peace,  1854. 

1912.  Alehouses— Innkeepee'sLien— 
Sale.— A  person  leaving  an  hotel  without 
paying  his  account,  but  leaves  his  top-coat, 
promising  to  return  to  dinner,  but  not 
doing  so,  is  the  host  justified  to  sell  the 
coat,  after  giving  a  notice  in  writing  to  the 
owner,  stating,  that  unless  he  pays  the  ac- 
count within  a  reasonable  period,  he  w^ould 
sell  it  to  defray  his  account  ?  And  if  the 
host  be  justified  in  selling  the  coat,  should  it 
be  sold  by  private  or  public  auction  ?— 
Queeist. 

1913.  Answer.~l\\Q  innkeeper  is  not 
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justified  in  selling  the  coat  without  the 
owner's  authority  to  do  so,  as  the  detention 
of  the  coat  is  in  the  nature  of  a  distress  at 
common  law,  which  cannot  be  sold.  (  See 
Bac.  Ahr.  Inns.  D.)  But  he  may  maintain 
an  action  against  the  owner  for  the  amount 
of  his  bill,  notwithstanding  he  detains  the 
coat  as  a  lien.  (See  Wathroke  v.  Grffiths, 
Mod.  876 ;  Yelv.  67.) — Justice  of  the  Peace, 
1854. 

1914.  Settlement  —  Apprenticeship 
— Chaegeabilitt. — In  the  parish  of  W. 
there  is  a  certain  charity  fund,  which  is 
vested  in  trustees  for  the  apprenticing  of 
poor  children  and  various  other  purposes. 
In  April,  1849,  P.  was  apprenticed  out  of 
this  fund  (which  is  shown  by  the  charity 
account  books),  for  a  term  of  two  years,  to 
M.  a  tailor  and  draper,  in  the  parish  of  X. ; 
but  after  six  months'  service,  M.  failed  in 
business  and  absconded,  when  P.  returned 
to  his  friends  in  the  parish  of  W.,  where  he 
has  remained  ever  since.  Will  you  please 
say  if  he  gained  a  settlement  in  X.,  he 
having  slept  the  whole  six  months  in  that 
parish?  He  is  now  chargeable  to  the 
parish  of  W.,  and  having  had  a  residence  of 
more  than  five  years,  I  am  anxious  to  know 
if  there  is  sufficient  to  justify  his  being 
charged  to  the  common  fund  of  the  union  ? 
P.S. — I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  articles  of 
agreement  relied  on  for  the  binding,  where- 
in you  will  notice  the  churchwarden  is  a 
party.  I  would  observe  that  he  is  a  trustee 
ex  officio. — J.  T.  S. 

1915.  Answer. — If  the  pauper  has  resided 
for  five  years  in  W.  without  having  received 
relief,  or  become  disqualified  in  any  other 
manner,  he  is  irremovable  under  the  9  &  10 
Vict.  c.  66,  s.  1,  and  his  relief  is  a  charge  on 
the  union  under  the  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  110,  s. 
5.  His  settlement,  however,  is  still  at  W., 
although  he  cannot  be  removed  to  it  at 
present. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

1916.  Indictment  —  Form  —  Receiv- 
ing Stolen  Goods. — Your  attention  is  re- 
quested to  the  form  of  indictment  for  re- 
ceiving stolen  goods  as  set  out  in  ArchhoWs 
Criminal  Law  (1852),  page  474.  At  the 
C.  quarter  sessions  A.  B.  was  indicted  in  this 
form.  Objection  was  taken  that  the  indict- 
ment was  bad  and  could  not  be  amended, 
inasmuch  as  it  did  not  state  that  the  goods 
were  "  then  lately  before  feloniously  stolen, 
taken,  and  carried  away  by  a  certain  evil- 


disposed  person,'*'  &c.  The  chairman  held 
the  objection  good.  Was  the  decision  cor- 
rect ?  You  will  observe  that  all  Archbold^s 
forms  omit  the  word  "  feloniously  '^  in  that 
particular  part. — A  Subscriber. 

1917.  Ansiver. — The  decision  appears  to 
us  to  have  been  perfectly  correct,  as  the 
word  "feloniously,^'  is  an  essential  ingredient 
in  the  description  of  the  offence  alleged  to 
have  been  committed  on  the  goods  before 
they  were  received  by  the  prisoner.  The 
same  omission  is  observable  in  the  next 
form,  but  we  question  whether  it  goes  much 
further. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

1918.  Income-tax — Deduction— Life 
Insurance. — My  salary  is  £100  per  annum. 
I  have  insured  my  life  for  £600.  I  pay 
£28  lis.  annually  upon  the  said  insurance. 
Can  I  deduct  the  whole  (or  part)  of  the 
£28  lis.,  to  bring  it  under  £100,  and  save 
myself  from  paying  the  income-tax  ?  See 
54th  section  of  the  income-tax  act. — Cymro^ 

1919.  Ansioer. — The  deduction  in  respect 
of  the  premium  paid  for  insurance  will  not 
entitle  the  insurer  to  total  exemption  in 
such  a  case,  although  he  may  thereby  bring 
his  income  under  £100.  The  proviso  at  the 
end  of  the  section  expressly  enacts,  that  he 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  abatement 
beyond  one-sixth  part  of  the  whole  amount 
of  his  gains  (in  this  case  not  beyond  the 
sum  of  £6  13s.  4d.),  nor  shall  such  abate- 
ment entitle  him  to  claim  total  exemption* 
— Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

1920.  Servants— Justices'  Jurisdic- 
tion— Second  Hiring. — A.  B.  on  the  12th 
Nov.,  agreed  with  C.  D.  to  serve  hira  for  a 
year,  receiving  the  Is.  earnest.  On  the  13th 
he  A.  B.  agreed  with  E.  F.  to  serve  him  for 
the  year,  and  went  in  his  service,  but  two 
days  afterwards  unlawfully  absented  himself 
and  then  went  into  C.  D's  service.  E.  F. 
took  out  a  warrant  against  A.  B.,  but  a 
doubt  arose  whether  the  magistrates  had 
jurisdiction,  whether  the  second  con- 
tract was  Avorth  anything,  whether  in 
fact  A.  B.  after  contracting  with  C.  U.  on 
the  12th  was  a  free  agent,  and  able  to 
contract  with  E.  F.  on  the  13th.  You  will 
observe  these  contracts  are  merely  verbal, 
and  A.  B.  had  not  entered  into  the  service 
of  C.  D.  when  he  agreed  with  E.  F.,  though 
he  did  afterwards  when  he  quitted  the  ser- 
vice of  E.  F.,  and  before  E.  F.  (who  of 
course  was  not  cognisant  of  the  former  con- 
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tract)  applied  for  a  warrant,  when  A.  B. 
was  apprehended  in  the  service  of  C.  D. 
Was  the  second  agreement  binding;  had 
the  magistrates  jurisdiction  under  it  ? — 
G.  T.  W. 

1921.  Answer. — The  magistrates,  as  we 
consider,  had  no  jurisdiction  under  the 
second  agreement.  In  Blalce  v.  Lanyon, 
6  T.  R.  221,  it  was  held  that  a  person  who 
contracts  with  another  to  do  certain  work 
for  him  (in  that  case,  as  a  "servant  and 
journeyman "  to  a  currier)  is  a  servant  of 
that  other  till  the  work  is  finished,  and  no 
other  person  can  employ  such  servant  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  first  master,  although 
Buch  person  had  no  knowledge  of  the  prior 
engagement.  The  contract  with  E.  F.  was 
consequently  invalid,  and  that  too,  notwith- 
standing that  the  former  contract  with 
C.  D.  was  merely  a  verbal  one,  as  there  is 
no  necessity  for  a  written  contract,  except- 
ing where  the  retainer  extends  beyond  a 
year. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

1922.  Stamps— Receipts— PooE-BATE 
— HiaHWAY-RATE. — Referring  you  to  the 
correspondence,  17  J.  P.  831,  I  will  thank 
you  to  inform  me,  whether  a  receipt  for  a 
poor  or  highway-rate,  amounting  to  £2, 
requires  a  stamp?  I  see  nothing  in  the 
exemption  in  the  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  59,  to 
prevent  it  being  required,  nor  in  c.  63 ;  the 
exemption  there  extending  to  land  assessed, 
and  property  taxes  only. — An  Old  Sub- 
scriber. 

1923.  Answer. — So  far  as  the  highway- 
rate  is  concerned  there  can  be  no  pretence 
for  claiming  this  exemption,  as  the  only 
purpose  for  which  the  question  of  stamps 
is  at  all  mentioned  in  the  highway  act  is  to 
confer  one  single  exemption,  viz.,  that  with 
respect  to  the  appointment  of  paid  sur- 
veyor, which  of  course  does  apply  to  the 
present  question.  But  as  regards  the  poor- 
rate,  consistently  with  the  opinion  at  17 
J.  P.  831,  the  receipts  must  necessarily  be 
exempt  from  duty,  and  we  understand  that 
it  is  in  contemplation  to  issue  a  circular  to 
that  effect. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

1924.  Servants— Waistcoat  AND  Shoe 
makers — Purloining  Materials. — We 
have  frequent  complaints  in  the  country 
made  to  magistrates  by  parties  who  give 
out  work  (such  as  waistcoats  and  shoes)  to 
be  done  at  the  houses  of  the  workmen,  that 
the  articles  when  finished  are  often  sold  by 


them  instead  of  being  returned  to  the 
employers.  Your  opinion  is  therefore  re- 
spectfully requested  whether  section  8  of 
39  &  40  Geo.  3,  c.  99,  would  not  meet  these 
cases,  as  the  words  in  that  section  are,  "  if 
any  person  shall  shall  ....  unlawfully 
dispose  of  the  goods  of  any  person  not 
being  employed  or  authorised  by  the  owner 
thereof  so  to  do.^'  It  is  doubted  whether, 
as  this  is  an  act  "  For  better  regulating 
tlie  business  of  pawnbrokers,"  and  the 
words  quoted  are  immediately  preceded  by 
"  pawn,  pledge,  or  exchange,"  the  act  can 
be  held  to  apply  to  the  disposal  of  goods  to 
persons  not  pawnbrokers. — W.  and  S. 

1925.  Answer. — If  it  were  necessary,  we 
should  be  disposed  to  risk  a  conviction  under 
this  section,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  goods  were  not  disposed  of  to  a  pawn- 
broker. The  title  forms  no  part  of  the  act, 
and  would  therefore  not  restrict  its  opera- 
tion, if  the  enacting  part  is  large  enough 
to  comprehend  these  cases.  The  words 
"  unlawfully  dispose  of"  are  large  enough 
for  that  purpose,  and,  as  we  consider,  would 
cover  any  unlawful  disposition  whether  by 
pawning  or  otherwise.  This  class  of  cases, 
however,  is  expressly  provided  for  by  the 
22  Geo.  2,  c.  27,  s.  1,  amended  by  the  17 
Geo.  3,  c.  56,  and  it  will  therefore  perhaps 
be  more  prudent  to  proceed  under  that 
statute  than  under  the  39  &  40  Geo.  3, 
c.  99,  s.  8. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

1926.  Landlord  and  Tenant — Notice 
to  Quit— Termination.  —  Is  a  three 
months'  notice  legal  terminating  at  any 
quarter  day,  or  must  it  not  terminate  at  the 
time  of  year  the  tenancy  commenced  ?  The 
rental  being  £8  per  annum,  payable  quar- 
terly.—W.  H. 

1927.  Answer, — If  the  letting  is  from 
year  to  year  the  notice  must  terminate  at 
the  same  period  of  the  year  as  that  at  which 
the  tenancy  commenced,  and  that,  too,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  of  its  having  been 
agreed  that  the  tenancy  should  be  deter- 
minable by  a  quarter's  notice.  In  the  ab- 
sence, however,  of  special  agreement  there 
must  be  a  half  year's  notice.  A  quarter's 
notice  is  insufficient. — Justice  of  the  Peace, 
1854. 

1928.  Pawnbrokers— Lost  Ticket — 
Finder's  Riohts. — By  the  pawnbrokers 
act,  a  note  is  to  be  given  to  the  pawner  on 
making  a  pledge,  and  the  person  producing 
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the  note  is  to  be  deemed  the  owner,  unless 
the  real  owner  gives  notice  that  it  has  been 
stolen  or  lost,  in  which  case  the  pawnbroker 
is  to  give  a  copy  of  such  note,  and  after  a 
declaration  before  a  justice  the  party  may 
then  redeem  the  pawn.  Would  the  pawn- 
broker be  justified  in  allowing  the  pledge  to 
be  redeemed  by  another  party  who  produces 
the  original  note,  the  owner  who  has  the 
copy  not  having  done  so  ?  The  pawnbroker 
says,  that  he  is  not  bound  to  stop  the 
pledge,  and  that  they  are  accustomed  to 
charge  Id.  if  they  do  so,  such  penny  being 
for  their  trouble  in  marking  the  original 
ticket  in  their  possession,  attached  to  the 
pledge. — R. 

1929.  Answer. — Unless  the  notice  speci- 
fied towards  the  end  of  the  15th  section  has 
been  given,  and  the  owner  has  made  the  de- 
claration required  by  the  16th  section,  the 
pawnbroker  will  be  justified  in  allowing  the 
pledge  to  be  redeemed  by  the  party  pro- 
ducing the  ticket.  The  15th  section  re- 
quires the  pawnbroker  to  deliver  the  goods 
mentioned  in  the  duplicate  to  the  person 
who  shall  produce  it,  and  indemnifies  him 
from  the  consequences,  unless  he  not  only 
had  previous  notice  not  to  deliver  them  to 
the  person  producing  the  duplicate,  &c.,  but 
unless  also  the  real  owner  proceeds  in  the 
manner  pointed  out  by  the  16th  section  for 
redeeming  goods,  whereof  the  note  has  been 
lost,  &c.  With  respect  to  the  penny,  we 
see  no  ground  on  which  the  pawnbroker  can 
claim  it.  He  is  entitled  to  the  allowance 
mentioned  in  the  16th  section  for  the  copy 
of  the  note  and  form  of  afiidavit,  but  can 
claim  nothing  for  his  trouble  in  marking  the 
original  ticket  in  his  own  possession. — 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

1930.  Guardians  —  Qualipications— 
VOTiNa. — Your  opinion  will  oblige  in  an- 
swer to  the  following,  viz. : — First.  A 
number  of  owners  of  property  have  sent  in 
claims  to  the  overseers  for  the  purpose  of 
being  registered  to  vote  in  the  election  of 
guardian,  which  claims  give  a  description  of 
the  property  with  the  annual  rent  or  value 
(no  rent  service  being  performed  in  the 
township),  but  as  the  rateable  value  is  very 
low  how  should  the  number  of  votes  be  cal- 
culated— upon  the  actual  rent  or  value  ac- 
cording to  the  claims,  or  upon  the  rateable 
value  ?  A  form  of  claim  is  herewith  sent, 
is  the  same  sufiicient?    Secondly.  Can  a 


trustee  or  executor,  in  receipt  of  rents  for 
the  benefit  of  children,  claim  and  vote  in 
the  election  of  guardians  ?  Thirdly.  The 
population  is  upwards  of  2,000 ;  supposing 
no  objection  made  to  a  claim,  will  such 
claim  remain  good  so  long  as  the  same  quali- 
fication is  retained  ?  Fourthly.  The  quali- 
fication of  a  guardian  is  a  rating  upon  a 
rent  of  £20.  In  March,  1853,  the  vestry 
by  a  resolution  adopted  the  provisions  of 
13  &  14  Vict.  c.  99,  as  to  the  rating 
of  owners  of  small  tenements.  The 
next  poor-rate  was  made  in  December  last. 
Will  an  owner  by  being  rated  under  the  act 
to  the  amount  required,  be  qualified  to  act 
as  a  guardian,  and  will  the  tenants  of 
small  tenements  have  a  right  to  vote  in  the 
next  election  of  guardians? — A  Subscriber. 

1931.  Answer. — First.  The  number  of 
votes  which  each  owner  is  entitled  to  must  be 
ascertained  by  reference  to  the  actual  rating 
to  the  poor-rate  of  the  property  in  respect 
of  which  the  claim  is  made,  that  is  to  say, 
if  the  property  be  rated  upon  a  rateable 
value  of  less  than  £50  the  owner  will  be  en- 
titled to  one  vote,  and  so  on.  The  form  of 
statement  referred  to  appears  to  be  invalid, 
inasmuch  as  it  does  not  provide  for  the  owner 
inserting  "  a  statement  of  all  rent  service 
(if  any),  which  he  may  receive  or  pay  in 
respect  thereof,  and  of  the  persons  from 
whom  he  may  receive  or  to  whom  ho 
may  pay  such  rent  service.^'  Secondly. 
Trustees  or  executors  in  receipt  of 
rents  cannot  claim  to  vote  as  owners. 
Thirdly.  The  question  whether  owners' 
claims  must  be  renewed  every  year  is  open 
to  some  doubt,  but  we  believe  that  the  poor- 
law  board  hold  that  such  claims  need  not  be 
renewed  if  there  have  been  no  change  since 
the  last  claim  in  the  ownership  of  the  pro- 
perty. Fourthly.  The  owners  not  having 
been  rated  for  one  whole  year  (see  4  &  5 
Will.  4,  c.  76,  s.  40),  will  not  be  entitled  to 
vote  as  ratepayers  at  the  next  annual  elec- 
tion of  guardians.  Neither  will  the  tenants 
be  entitled  to  vote,  for  they  are  no  longer 
entitled,  because  although  the  14  &  15  Vict, 
c.  39,  s.  1  preserves  to  the  occupier  the  par- 
liamentary franchise  which  arises  from 
rating  and  the  payment  of  rates,  it  does  not 
preserve  the  rights  of  occupiers  to  vote  for 
the  election  of  guardians. — Justice  of  the 
Peace,  1854. 

1932.  Constables  (Parish)— Action 
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—  Seaeching   Premises — Damage, — A, 

B.  and  C.  D.,  parish  constables,  are 
directed  by  a  farmer  to  search  for  some 
straw  which  he  has  lost.  They  find  the 
traces  of  it  along  the  high  road  leading 
from  the  farmer's  premises  up  to  the  gate 
of  E/s  yard.  They  accordingly  go  into  E.^s 
yard,  open  his  stable  door,  enter  his  stable 
and  search  for  the  straw,  they  find  a  bunch 
of  straw,  but  are  satisfied  by  the  explana- 
tion of  a  third  party  that  the  straw  was 
given  to  E.  by  his  master  (another  farmer), 
and  leave  the  premises.  First.  Is  it  neces- 
sary for  E.  to  prove  that  he  has  sustained 
any  special  damage  by  the  act  of  A.  B  and 

C.  D.,  for  actual  damage  he  has  sustained 
none,  beyond  the  possible  loss  of  the  good 
character  he  has  hitherto  borne  ?  Secondly. 
Would  the  fact  of  straw  being  traced  to 
E.'s  premises,  which  midoubtedly  raised  a 
strong  presumption  in  their  minds  that  it 
was  the  straw  they  were  in  quest  of,  justify 
the  constables  in  entering  to  make  the 
search  ?  Under  these  circumstances  do  you 
consider  that  E.  has  reasonable  chance  of 
success  in  suing  A.  B.  and  C.  D.  in  the 
county  court  for  the  trespass  committed  ? 
— A  YouNa  Subscriber. 

1933.  Answer, — Eirst.  There  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  proving  special  damage  in  such 
a  case,  excepting  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  verdict,  The  action  is  brought 
in  respect  of  the  defendant's  illegal  act,  and 
not  on  account  of  the  actual  pecuniary 
damage  which  the  plaintiff"  may  have  sus- 
tained by  it.  Secondly.  This  fact  would 
probably  have  justified  the  entry  in  the 
event  of  the  stolen  straw  having  been  found 
on  the  premises.  But  it  affords  no  defence 
in  a  case  like  the  present,  though  it  would 
probably  have  some  effect  in  mitigation  of 
damages.  E.  as  we  consider  has  a  reasona- 
ble chance  of  success,  as  the  constables 
ought  not  to  have  entered  the  premises 
without  a  search  warrant.  But  we  question 
whether  he  will  recover  much  more  than 
nominal  damages,  unless  the  facts  come  out 
more  strongly  than  appears  probable  from 
this  statement. — Justice  of  the  Feace,  1854. 

1934.  Friendly  Societies — Action — 
Stewards — Enrolment. — D.  E.  in  March 
last  was  appointed  medical  officer  to  a 
friendly  society,  on  the  same  terms  as  his 
predecessor  (which  was  3s.  a  head  for  each 
/inan  per  year),  by  a  majority  over  J.  D.,  his 


opponent.    The  rules  of  the  society  are 
silent  with  respect  to  medical  officers.  D. 
E.'s  predecessor  had  received  three  months' 
notice  from  the  club  that  his  services  would  i 
be  dispensed  with  on  the  day  of  D.  E.'s 
election.    D.  E.  continued  to  attend  the 
clubbers  up  to  the  half-yearly  meeting  in 
June,  when  he  was  paid  for  the  qu^.rter. 
On  that  night  J.  D.  got  some  of  his  friends 
to  nominate  him,  and  after  the  hours  of 
business  mentioned  in  the  rules  were  over, 
his  friends  appointed  him  the  surgeon,  and  ^ 
he  has  actually  been  paid  by  the  stewards  | 
up  to  September  last,  although  D.  E.  is  still  1 
without  any  notice  "to  quit'^  from  the  club.  ' 
D.  E.  has  demanded  his  pay  to  the  present  j 
time,  but  J.  D.  having  indemnified  the  I 
stewards,  they  have  paid  him.    D.  E.  still 
attends  some  of  the  clubbers,  all  that  call 
on  him.    Will  you  please  to  advise  D.  E. 
whether  under  the  friendly  society  acts  es- 
tablished before  the  13  &  14  Vict.  c.  115,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  prove  in  an  action  | 
against  the  stewards  that  the  society  is  ' 
legally  and  duly  enrolled,  and  generally  as  : 
to  the  mode  of  laying  the  action,  and  the  ^ 
evidence  it  will  be  necessary  to  produce  in  j 
support  of  D.  E.^s  case  in  an  action  in  the  i 
county  court  which  it  is  intended  to  bring  ?  I 
— An  Attorney.  \ 

1935.  Answer. — Unless  the  society  is  \ 
legally  and  duly  enrolled,  none  of  the  \ 
officers  can  be  compelled  to  pay  for  any-  ' 
thing  more  than  they  have  personally  con-  ! 
tracted  to  pay.  In  an  action  therefore  j 
against  the  stewards  in  their  representative  j 
capacity,  it  would,  of  course,  form  a  step  in  1 
the  plaintiff's  case  to  prove  that  the  society  \ 
in  respect  of  which  the  action  is  brought  is  1 
one  by  whose  rules  the  defendant  can  be  j 
lawfully  sued  in  respect  of  a  debt  due  by  * 
the  whole  society,  and  for  that  purpose  it  ' 
will  be  necessary  to  show  that  it  is  enrolled.  ' 
Looking  however  to  the  21st  section  of  10 
Geo.  4,  c.  56,  we  should  have  thought  it  , 
better  to  have  brought  the  action  against  ■ 
"  the  treasurer  or  trustee"  of  the  society,  , 
than  against  the  stewards. — Justice  of  the 
Peace,  1856.  ] 

1936.  County  Courts  —  Disputed  i 
Claim — Tender. — I  employed  a  trades-  j 
man  to  do  some  work  for  me.  On  his  send-  i 
ing  in  his  bill,  I  discover  two  mistakes, 
which,  when  set  right,  lessen  the  amount  ' 
due  from  me.    I  accordingly  explain  this 
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to  him  by  letter,  and  by  an  agent  tender 
him  the  amended  amount,  which  he  refuses 
to  receive.  He  now  sends  in  again  the 
original  claim,  which  I  again  refuse  to  pay. 
Has  his  refusal  of  the  amount  tendered  by 
my  agent  (supposing  I  am  correct  as  to  the 
amount)  operated  as  a  payment  on  my 
part  ?  Or,  supposing  he  proceeds  against 
me  in  the  county  court,  will  it  be  sufficient 
for  me  to  prove,  upon  trial,  that  I  have 
already  tendered  such  amount ;  or  will  it 
be  necessary  for  me,  previously  to  trial,  to 
pay  the  said  amended  amount  into  court,  in 
order  to  my  getting  costs  from  plaintiff? 
— H,  S.  D. 

1937.  Answer. — The  money  must  be  paid 
into  court,  as  the  74th  rule  provides  that 
"  where  the  defence  is  a  tender,  such  de- 
fence shall  not  be  available,  unless,  before 
or  at  the  hearing  of  the  cause,  the  defen- 
dant pays  into  court  (which  may  be  with- 
out costs)  the  amount  alleged  to  have  been 
tendered." — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

1938.  Settlement  —  Renting  Tene- 
ment— Payment  op  Rates. — T.  K.  took  a 
house  for  a  year  from  Lady^day,  1845,  and 
took  possession  about  three  weeks  after. 
He  continued  to  reside  in  the  house  for 
about  ten  months,  when,  being  insane,  he 
was  removed  to  the  workhouse  in  the  same 
parish,  where  he  remained,  but  his  wife  con- 
tinued to  occupy  and  sleep  in  the  house 
until  June,  1846.  T.  K.  paid  more  than 
£10  rent  during  his  occupation.  A  poor- 
rate  was  made  at  Lady -day,  1845,  for  the 
ensuing  half-year,  and  T.  K.  paid  a  portion 
of  that  rate,  viz.,  a  quarter  and  a  half  from 
9  th  May  to  29th  September.  The  rate  is 
not  collected  quarterly,  but  half-yearly.  A 
church-rate  was  made  at  Midsummer,  1844, 
for  the  ensuing  year,  and  T.  K.  paid  a  por- 
tion of  that  rate,  viz.,  one  quarter  from 
Lady-day  to  Midsummer,  1845.  Under 
these  circumstances  did  T.  K.  gain  a  settle- 
ment ?— D.  L.  W. 

1939.  Answer. — T.  K.,  in  our  opinion,  did 
not  gain  any  settlement  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. He  clearly  gained  none  by 
renting  a  tenement,  because  he  was  not 
assessed  to  the  poor-rate,  and  did  not  pay 
it  in  respect  of  the  tenement  f  )r  one  year. 
(See  4  &  5  Will.  4,  c.  76,  s.  66.)  Neither 
can  he  have  gained  a  settlement  by  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  inasmuch  as  he  did  not  pay 
the  whole  of  the  rate  imposed  upon  him, 


and  therefore  did  not  "pay  his  shate" 
towards  the  public  taxes  or  levies  of  the 
parish  within  the  meaning  of  the  3  W.  & 
M.  c.  11,  s.  6.  A  poor-rate  is  due  imme- 
diately after  allowance  and  publication. 
The  amount  assessed  upon  any  inhabitant, 
therefore,  is  his  '"share"  of  the  rate,  the 
whole  of  which  must  be  paid  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  conditions  of  the  statute. — 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  1856. 

1940.  Landloed  and  Tenant — Demise 
— CoNSTEUCTiON — ASSAULT. — In  a  lease  to 
A.  B.  his  executors,  administrators,  and  as- 
signs, of  a  certain  farm  and  lands  (with  no 
dwelling-house),  in  the  parish  of  A.,  after 
the  description  of  the  lands  these  words 
occur,  "  together  also  with  the  free  use  of  a 
kitchen,  a  back  sitting-room,  and  two  bed- 
rooms in  the  dwelling-house  adjoining  the 
farm  yard."  The  lease  also  contained  a 
covenant  by  the  lessee  that  "  he  will  not  de- 
mise or  underlet,  assign  or  set  over,  or 
otherwise  part  with,  either  by  act,  permis- 
sion, or  sufferance,  or  by  act  of  law,  this 
present  lease,  or  the  premises  demised,  or 
any  part  thereof,  without  the  license  in 
writing  of  the  lessor.^'  You  are  requested 
to  say,  1.  Whether  the  lessee  has  the 
exclusive  right  to  the  kitchen,  it  being  the 
understood  intention,  at  the  time  of  the 
execution  of  the  lease,  he  should  enjoy  this 
right  in  common  with  lessor  and  his  family, 
who  reside  in  the  house  ?  2.  Whether  the 
lessee  has  the  power  to  put  his  son  in  the 
occupation  of  the  sitting-room  and  bed- 
rooms, he  himself  living  on  a  farm  occupied 
by  him  in  another  parish  ?  If  not,  3. 
Whether  the  lessee's  son  can  be  refused  ad- 
mittance to  the  house  altogether  ?  4. 
Whether  the  justices  would  be  justified  in 
convicting  the  lessor  of  an  assault  for  having 
forcibly  ejected  the  son  from  his  house  ? — 
A  Subscriber. 

1941.  Answer. — 1.  The  lessee,  as  we  con- 
sider, merely  had  the  use  of  the  kitchen, 
and  not  the  exclusive  right  to  it.  He  was 
entitled  to  use  it  freely  and  without  ob- 
struction for  his  own  purposes,  but  could 
not,  as  we  think,  prevent  the  lessor  or  his 
family  from  using  it  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
vided they  did  not  thereby  interfere  with 
A.  B.'s  enjoyment  of  it.  2.  We  apprehend 
that  the  lessee  may  put  his  son  into  occu- 
pation of  the  sitting-room  and  bed-rooms, 
as  that  would  not  amount  to  an  assignment 
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or  underlease,  but  the  son  would  merely 
occupy  as  servant  to  his  father.  3.  If  the 
son  has  the  father's  permission  he  cannot, 
in  our  opinion,  be  refused  admittance.  4. 
This  is  not  a  case  in  which,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  the  justices  can  convict,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  a  question  arising  in  it  as  to  an 
interest  in  a  tenement,  and  their  jurisdic- 
tion is  therefore  ousted  by  the  proviso  to 
the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  31,  s.  29. — Justice  of  the 
Feace,  1856. 

1942.  Apprentices — Houes  of  Wobk. 
— A.  B.  is  bound  to  C.  D.  for  five  years  as  a 
cordwainer  under  an  ordinary  indenture  of 
apprenticeship.  A.  B.  lives  in  the  house 
of  C.  D.,  and  complains  that  he  is  kept  at 
work  too  long.  Can  you  inform  me  how 
many  hours  per  day  the  master  can  make 
his  apprentice  work  ?  — G.  W. 

1943.  Answer. — We  are  not  aware  of 
any  other  limitation  as  to  the  hours  of 
work  than  this,  that  they  must  be  reason- 
able with  reference  to  the  apprentice's  age, 
strength,  and  occupation. — Justice  of  the 
Peace,  1856. 

1944.  Costs  —  Complaint  —  Maeried 
Woman. — When  a  married  woman  com- 
plains against  a  person  for  assault  or  the 
like,  to  whom  should  the  costs  adjudged  on 
the  conviction  be  adjudged  to  be  paid,  to 
her  or  her  husband ;  and  in  the  case  of  her 
complaining  against  her  husband,  how 
should  the  same  be  adjudicated  ? — ^An  Old 

SUBSCEIBEE. 

1945.  Ansioer. —  The  cost,  as  we  think, 
should  be  adjudged  to  be  paid  to  the  woman. 
She  is  responsible  for  the  corresponding 
amount  to  the  parties  who  have  performed 
the  duties  for  which  they  are  allowed,  and 
is  therefore  entitled  to  the  costs  as  the  fund 
from  which  that  amount  is  to  be  paid  by 
her. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1856. 

1946.  Landlord  and  Tenant  —  Lia- 
bility TO  Rent — Executor. — A's  execu- 
tor put  up  to  auction  a  lease  granted  A.,  of 
certain  premises  which  he  occupied  at  his 
death,  without  any  covenants  in  the  lease 
to  prevent  its  assignment.  The  lease  was 
advertised  for  sale  in  the  auction  bill  "  by 
order  of  the  executor  of  Mr.  A.  de- 
ceased." It  was  bought  in  at  £1,200 
,(the  amount  of  the  mortgage),  and  sold 
afterwards  for  £600  to  15.,  and  was 
regularly  assigned  to  him  by  the  executor 
and  mortgagee,  the  latter  receiving  the 


money.    B.  became  bankrupt,  having  pre- 
viously granted  an  underlease  of  the  said 
premises  to  C,  short  of  the  original  term. 
C.  also  became  bankrupt,  after  having  de- 
posited his  sub-lease  and  the  original  lease 
with  a  banking  company,  who  advanced  , 
him  money  thereon.    D.  paid  off  this  ad-  ^ 
vance,   and   obtained  possession  of  both 
leases.     The  sub-lease  only  was  assigned  to 
him,  and  after  paying  the  rent  for  some 
years  to  A.^s  lessor's  representative,  he  now 
refuses  to  pay  it  any  longer,  as  not  being 
liable  to  him  for  the  covenants  of  the 
original  lease.     He  states  that  A.  died  in- 
solvent, and  he  divided  all  his  estate.  There 
is  no  property  on  the  premises  to  distrain,  ; 
although  D.  receives,  weekly  and  periodic  ' 
cally,  a  considerable  annual  amount  from 
them.    Your  opinion  is  requested  whether  I 
the  executor  of  A.  has  not  made  himself 
responsible  for  the  rent  payable  to  the 
lessor  or  his  representative  by  A. ;  and  if  ' 
not,  what  steps  should  be  taken,  which  will  I 
much  oblige. — An  Old  Sttbscriber.  i 

1947.  Anstoer. — The  executor  of  A.  is  \ 
liable  for  the  rent  in  his  representative  ■ 
capacity,  that  is  to  say,  so  far  as  he  has  j 
assets,  but  not  further.  Assuming,  how-  J 
ever,  that  he  cannot  pay,  and  that  half  a  I 
year's  rent  is  in  arrear,  and  the  lease  con-  : 
tains  a  right  of  re-entry  for  non-payment  \ 
of  rent,  a  writ  in  ejectment  may  be  served  j 
without  any  formal  demand  or  re-entry  for  \ 
the  recovery  of  the  demised  premises,  and  ! 
proceedings  taken  thereupon  in  the  manner  ] 
provided  by  the  15  &  16  Vict.  c.  76,  s.  ' 
210— Justice  of  the  Peace,  1856.  ! 

1948.  Marriage  —  Protestant  and  : 
Catholic — Remarriage. — A  Protestant  i 
and  a  Catholic  having  been  duly  married  in  j 
a  Roman  Catholic  church,  registered  ac-  i 
cording  to  the  provisions  of  the  marriage  j 
registration  act,  is  it  necessary  to  render  i 
the  marriage  legal  that  they  should  be  re-  ; 
married  in  a  Protestant  church  ? — An  Old  \ 
Subscriber.  \ 

1949.  Answer. — There  will  be  no  neces-  | 
sity  for  the  parties  being  remarried  if  the  j 
registrar  of  the  district  is  present  and  the  i 
other  formalities  prescribed  by  the  6  &  7  ; 
Will.  4,  c.  85,  s.  20,  are  complied  with,  j 
That  section  enables  the  parties  under  those  j 
circumstances  to  solemnise  their  marriage 

"  according  to  such  form  and  ceremony  as  ' 
they  may  see  fit  to  adopt."    But,  unless  ; 
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that  condition  is  complied  with,  the  mar- 
riage, as  we  apprehend,  is  a  nullity,  and  the 
parties  must  be  ren^rried  either  in  a  Pro- 
testant church  or  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  6  &  7  Will.  4,  c.  86.— Justice  of  the 
Peace,  1856. 

1950.  Weights  and  Measuees— Sale 
BY  Weight — Coal  at  Pit  Bank. — By 
the  5  &  6  Will.  4,  c.  63,  s.  9,  it  is  enacted 
"  that  all  coals  shall  be  sold  by  weight  and 
not  by  measure.^'  By  the  6th  section  it  is 
provided  that  nothing  in  the  said  act  con- 
tained shall  prevent  the  sale  of  any  articles 
in  any  vessel  where  such  vessel  is  not  repre- 
sented as  containing  any  amount  of  imperial 
measure.  Your  opinion  is  requested  on  the 
following  case,  which  has  lately  arisen  under 
the  above  section  9  : — At  many  of  the  coal 
pits  in  the  county  of  A.  the  coals  when 
brought  up  are  weighed  and  stacked  in 
various  quantities  on  the  pit  bank,  and  it  is 
the  usual  custom  for  persons  to  send  there 
for  cart  loads  or  for  a  ton  weight  or  lesser 
quantity,  as  the  case  may  be.  On  these 
occasions  a  portion  of  the  stack  is  placed  in 
the  cart  without  such  coals  having  been 
weighed  in  the  presence  of  the  purchaser  or 
his  waggoner.  Upon  information  being  laid 
in  such  cases  for  selling  by  measm-e,  the 
owners  of  the  pits  have  proved  that  they 
weighed  the  coals  as  they  were  stacked  on  the 
pit  bank,  and  some  time  previous  to  the  sale, 
but  it  also  appears  that  parties  sending  for 
coal  have  loaded  their  carts  from  the  stack 
without  the  coals  being  weighed  to  them. 
The  inspector  of  weights  and  measures 
contends  that  the  parties  in  such  instances 
are  liable  to  a  penalty  for  selling  by  measure 
instead  of  weight. — J.  S. 

1951.  Answer. — There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  parties  are  liable  to  the  penalty  if 
they  sell  by  measure  instead  of  weight,  and 
that  the  provisions  of  the  6th  section  will 
not  relieve  them  from  it.  The  proviso  to 
the  latter  section  only  applies  to  matters 
provided  for  by  the  introductory  part  of 
the  section,  as  is  evident  from  the  words 
"  nothing  herein  contained."  This  matter, 
therefore,  is  not  regulated  by  the  6th  section, 
but  by  the  9th,  though  even  under  the  6th 
section  a  sale  by  measure  instead  of  weight 
would  be  equally  illegal.  The  question, 
therefore,  is  one  of  fact  and  not  of  law.  It 
must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  the 
coal  owners  sell  a  stack  of  coal  containing  a 


certain  number  of  tons,  charging  for  it  by 
the  ton  and  not  by  the  stack,  they  sell  by 
weight  as  much  as  if  they  weighed  every 
pound  separately.  But  if  they  sell  by  the 
cart  load  without  reference  to  weight,  of 
course  they  are  liable  to  the  penalty. — Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace,  1856. 

1952.  Commitment — Execittion — De- 
lay.— At  20  J.P.  h4i2i,  your  opinion  is  there 
stated  to  be  "  that  the  term  of  imprisonment 
is  to  date  from  the  arrest  of  the  offender," 
and  not  from  the  date  of  the  warrant, 
which  I  apprehend  to  be  the  common  sense 
interpretation.  However,  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  thought  proper  to  take  a  different 
view  of  the  case.  May  I  now  request  to 
know  if  it  will  affect  the  legality  of  a  war- 
rant of  commitment,  when  the  offender  may 
not  be  in  custody,  to  state  "  the  term  of 
imprisonment  to  take  effect  from  the  date 
of  the  apprehension  of  the  said  A.  B.,'^ 
otherwise  a  fellow  has  only  to  keep  out  of 
the  way  during  the  term  mentioned  in  the 
commitment,  and  laugh  at  magistrates,  law, 
and  all  constituted  authority  ? — G.  T.  W. 

1953.  Ansiver. — There  can  be  nothing 
illegal  in  making  this  addition  to  the  war- 
rant, though  it  would  probably  be  better  to 
substitute  the  words  "  from  the  date  of  his 
arrest  under  this  warrant,"  after  the  words 

"  for  the  space  of  ."    This  seems  to 

have  been  the  form  of  warrant  in  B^ayes 
V.  Keene,  and  to  have  been  treated  by  the 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  as 
sufficient  to  authorise  the  gaoler  in  detain- 
ing the  prisoner  even  after  the  warrant 
itself,  if  the  arrest  had  not  been  made, 
would  have  ceased  to  be  in  force. — Justice 
of  the  Peace,  1856. 

1954.  Hawzees  —  Sale  without  Li- 
cense—  Sale  by  Auction. — Can  A.,  a 
resident  shopkeeper  at  H.,  remove  china- 
and  other  crockeryware  from  H.  to  D.  by 
railway  and  cart,  D.  being  a  market  town, 
and  sell  them  there  by  auction  in  the  public 
market,  without  having  first  obtained  a 
hawker's  license  for  such  removal  (he  at  the 
time  taking  with  him  from  H.  a  licensed 
auctioneer  for  that  purpose),  he  not  being 
the  manufacturer  of  the  same  ?  Or  can  B., 
a  licensed  auctioneer  from  H.,  remove  from 
H.  to  D.  a  market  town,  cart  and  stack 
covers,  he  not  being  the  manufacturer  ot 
the  same,  without  having  first  obtained  a 
hawker's  license  for  that  purpose,  they  being 
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partly  removed  by  railwaj^,  and  part  by 
cart,  and  sell  them  by  public  auction  in  the 
market?  If  not,  please  say  what  is  the 
proper  course  to  take  in  proceeding  against 
them  ?  The  two  parties,  A.  and  B.,  are 
travelling  about  from  market  to  market  in 
this  neighbourhood,  and  selling  such  articles 
as  named  (they  being  of  a  bad  quality,  and 
people  are  much  taken  in),  and  it  being  a 
great  injury  to  the  respectable  tradespeople 
in  the  different  neighbourhoods.  Your 
opinion  will  greatly  oblige. — J.  Y. 

1955.  Answer. — Nothing  can  be  done 
with  these  parties  whilst  they  continue  to 
sell  in  a  public  market,  &c.,  such  as  is 
mentioned  in  50  Geo.  3,  c.  41,  s.  5,  as  that 
section  obviates  the  necessity  for  a  hawker's 
license  in  the  case  of  such  sales  as  are  there 
provided  for.  But  neither  A.  nor  B.  can 
sell  elsewhere  without  a  hawker's  license. 
They  both  travel  from  town  to  town  and 
sell  goods,  or  expose  them  to  sale  within  the 
meaning  of  the  50  Geo.  3,  c.  41,  s.  6,  and 
are  therefore  bound  to  take  out  a  license. 
They  are  consequently  liable  to  a  penalty 
both  for  selling  by  auction  and  for  selling 
without  a  license,  if  they  sell  in  any  other 
place  than  a  "  public  mart,  market,  or  fair, 
legally  established  "  as  provided  for  by  the 
50  Geo.  3,  c.  41,  s.  5. — Justice  of  the  Feace, 
1856. 

1956.  Landloed  and  Tenant — Ageee- 
MENT — Lease. — A.  and  B.  enter  into  an 
agreement  in  writing,  not  on  stamp,  for  the 
letting  of  a  house.  One  of  the  conditions 
says,  "  for  a  lease  for  ten  years,^'  and 
another  parts  says,  "  the  lease  to  commence 
at  May  next,  and  to  extend  to  the  term  of 
ten  years,  at  an  annual  rental  of  £10  to  be 
paid  half-yearly,  but  the  said  B.  to  be  at 
liberty  to  quit  at  any  time  by  giving  six 
months'  notice,  and  paying  £5.  The  said 
B.  entered  at  May  term,  1853,  and  has  now 
occupied  nearly  three  and  a-half  years. 
This  agreement  was  made  out  by  B .  himself, 
and  A.  now  considers  it  very  one-sided,  and 
A.  expected  the  agreement  contained  a 
power  for  him  to  determine  on  a  similar  six 
months'  notice  as  provided  for  B.  A.  now 
wishes  to  have  the  house  himself,  and  it  is 
considered  that  the  agreement  is  of  no  avail, 
and  B.  is  only  tenant  from  year  to  year,  and 
can  be  put  out  May  next  by  giving  six 
months'  notice  at  the  coming  November 
term.    You  will  please  say  if  this  be  so ;  or 


can  B.  hold  under  the  agreement  (or  compel 
a  lease)  for  the  ten  years ;  and  if  B.  refuses 
to  quit  at  May  next  afte;-  such  notice,  would 
justices  be  right  in  issuing  an  ejectment 
order?— H.D. 

1957.  The  instrument,  as  we 
consider,  amounts  to  a  lease,  and  not  to  an 
agreement  for  a  lease.  If  that  be  so,  it  is 
obsolutely  void  for  not  being  by  deed  as 
required  by  the  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  106  s.  3. 
B.  consequently  only  holds  as  tenant  at  will, 
and  may  be  ejected  at  any  time  that  A 
thinks  fit  to  determine  the  tenancy. — Justice 
of  the  Peace,  1856. 

1958.  Taxes  (Assessed)  —  Faemer — 
Riding  Hoese— Showing  poe  Sale. — 
A.,  being  a  hond  fide  farmer,  entered  one 
horse  at  10s.  6d.  according  to  the  act.  He 
was  surcharged  for  another  at  £1  Is.,  and 
appealed  against  the  charge  on  the  ground 
of  having  showed  the  said  horse  to  gentle- 
men, and  at  public  fairs  for  sale  in  the 
ordinary  way  of  business.  The  commis- 
sioners confirmed  the  charge  as  having 
ridden  him  to  show,  &c.  Is  he  liable  to 
pay  for  the  same  ? — A  Subsceibee. 

1959.  Answer. — The  commissioners  ap- 
pear to  us  to  be  right.  The  horse  could 
only  be  exempt  from  duty  provided  it  was 
not  on  any  occasion  used  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  such  as  is  mentioned  in  the  2nd 
exemption,  sched.  F.,  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  60. 
That  was  clearly  not  the  case,  and  therefore 
the  usual  duty  attaches,  although  the  user 
was  only  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  sale 
for  the  horse. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1856. 

1960.  Landloed  and  Tenant— Veebal 
Ageeement — Dilapidations — Action. — 
A.  occupies  a  farm  of  B.  under  a  verbal 
agreement  from  year  to  year  and  a  Michael- 
mas entry.  B.  previous  to  Lady-day  gives 
A.  notice  to  quit  at  Michaelmas.  B.  also 
at  Lady-day  sells  and  conveys  the  farm  to 

C.  A.  quits  the  farm  at  Michaelmas,  and 

D.  ,  a  new  tenant  of  C.'s,  succeeds  to  the 
occupation,  but  A.  has  mismanaged  the  farm, 
and  has  left  the  buildings,  &c.,  in  a 
dilapidated  state.  The  half  year's  rent  due 
Michaelmas  he  has  paid  to  C.  Can  C.  sue 
A.  for  the  mismanagement  and  dilapidation, 
and  what  is  the  proper  course  to  be  taken 
relative  thereto?  Again,  although  A.  has 
resigned  the  general  occupation  to  D.,  still 
he  has  left  on  the  farm  a  hayrick  and  fenced 
out  a  small  portion  of  ground  for  the  purpose 
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of  his  consumption  thereon  of  the  same. 
Has  A.  any  right  to  do  this,  and  what 
remedy  is  there  against  him  for  the  same, 
and  who  has  that  remedy  ;  and  should  any, 
and  what  notice  be  given  to  him  relative 
thereto,  or  to  prevent  his  entry  for  such 
purpose,  or  previous  to  his  making  any  such 
entry  in  order  to  the  better  enforcing  the 
remedy  against  him  ?  —  An  Old  Sub- 

SCEIBER. 

1961.  Answer. — C.  cannot  sue  for  the 
dilapidations,  for  B.  can  only  do  so  in  the 
event  of  A/s  having  agreed  to  repair. 
But  as  there  is  no  privity  of  contract  between 
A.  and  C,  C.  can,  of  course,  maintain  no 
action  against  him.  B.,  however,  may 
maintain  an  action  against  him  for  not 
managing  the  farm  in  a  husbandlike 
manner  and  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country.  As  regards  the  leaving  of  the  hay- 
rick, &c.  &c.,  the  right  to  do  so  can  only  be 
claimed  under  a  custom  of  the  country.  If 
that  custom  cannot  be  established,  A.  is  a 
tresspasser  and  liable  to  an  action  at  the 
suit  of  D. — Justice  of  the  Feacey  1856. 

1962.  Landlord  and  Tenant — Re- 
PAiES — Construction  of  Agreement. — 
A.  has  taken  a  set  of  chambers,  and  agreed 
to  deliver  up  the  same  in  good  and  tenant- 
able  repair  (reasonable  use  and  wear 
thereof  and  accident  by  fire  excepted). 
The  tenancy  A.  desires  to  continue,  but  the 
window  frames  are  in  so  dilapidated  a  state 
as  to  barely  keep  together.  His  landlord 
thinks  under  the  words  "  good  and  tenant- 
able  repair,"  the  expense  of  replacing  them 
falls  on  him.  On  whom  does  the  liability 
rest  ?— H.  B. 

1963.  Answer. — We  must  know  some- 
thing more  as  to  the  state  of  the  window 
frames  when  the  tenancy  commenced,  before 
we  can  answer  the  question.  Assuming, 
however,  as  we  suppose  is  the  fact,  that 
they  were  not  new  when  the  tenancy  com- 
menced, the  landlord  can  only  require  the 
tenant  to  repair  them  with  reference  to 
their  age  at  the  time,  and  consequently  is 
only  entitled  to  such  damages  as  would  be 
sufficient  to  put  them  into  a  good  state  of 
repair  according  to  their  age.  A.,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  required  to  put  new  frames 
in  the  place  of  old  ones,  though  he  may  be 
properly  required  to  contribute  so  much 
towards  their  oost,  as  he  would  have  to  pay 
to  put  the  old  frames  into  good  and  tenant- 


able  repair  in  proportion  to  their  age,  and 
the  amount  of  wear  and  tear  they  must 
reasonably  have  had  during  the  time  of  his 
tenancy. — Justice  of  the  Peace ^  1856. 

1964.  Relief — Wife  —  Desertion  of 
BY  Husband  —  Parents'  Liability. — 
A.  B.,  the  daughter  of  C.  B.,  who  is  a  per- 
son in  affluent  circumstances,  was  some 
years  since  married  to  E.  K.  who  has  since 
deserted  her  and  gone  to  Australia,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  she  became  chargeable 
to,  and  is  now  receiving  relief  from,  the 
parish  in  which  she  is  legally  settled. 
Under  these  circumstances  cannot  C.  B., 
the  father  of  the  pauper,  be  compelled  to 
contribute  towards  her  support  ? — W.  P. 

1965.  Answer. — C.  B.  may  be  compelled 
to  contribute  towards  his  daughter's  sup- 
port. It  will  be  seen  from  H.  v.  Joi/ce,  16, 
Vin.  Abr.  423,  aiid  R.  v.  Cornish,  2>  B. 
Ad.  498,  that  a  grandfather  is  compellable 
to  contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of 
his  grandchild,  whether  the  child's  father 
be  able  to  support  him  or  not.  Upon  the 
same  principle  it  would  seem  that  a  father 
is  compellable  to  contribute  towards  the 
support  of  his  married  daughter,  even 
though  her  husband  may  be  able  to  main- 
tain her,  provided  it  be  shown  either  that 
the  husband  has  deserted  her,  so  as  to  make 
it  impossible  to  obtain  her  maintenance 
from  him,  or  that  she  has  misconducted 
herself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  relieve  him 
from  further  liability  to  maintain  her. — 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  1856. 

1966.  Lord's-day — Unlawful  Sports 
— Justices'  Jurisdiction. — By  1  Car.  1, 
c.  1,  offenders  are  liable  to  a  penalty  of  3s, 
4d.  for  "bear-baiting,  bull-baiting,  inter- 
ludes, common  plays,  or  other  unlawful  ex- 
ercises and  pastimes  used  by  any  person 
within  their  own  parishes."  Can  you  in- 
form me  what  are  meant  by  other  unlawful 
exercises  and  pastimes  ? — J.  P. 

1967.  Ansiver. — We  are  unable  to  state 
what  exercises  and  pastimes  were  meant  to 
be  treated  as  unlawful.  There  are  certain 
exercises  and  pastimes  which  were  declared 
to  be  lawful  by  King  James  I.,  in  1618,  in 
what  was  called  the  "  the  Book  of  Sports  ;'* 
and  a  similar  declaration  was  made  by  King 
Charles  I.  in  the  9th  year  of  his  reign. 
Probably  there  were  at  that  time  other  ex- 
ercises and  pastimes  in  use  which  it  was 
thought   necessary  to  discountenance,  but 
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which,  owing  to  the  prohibition  of  the 
statute,  and  the  subsequent  change  of 
manners,  have  now  become  obsolete. — Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace,  1856. 

1968.  Homicide— Self-defence— Bfr- 
GLAEY. — A.  B.  observed  C.  D.  forcibly 
breaking  into  his,  A.  B.'s,  dwelling-house, 
at  one  o'clock,  a.m.,  and  shot  at  and  killed 
him.  Will  A.  B.  be  excused  in  doing  so  ? 
Provided  C.  D.  had  entered,  and  was  in  the 
act  of  walking  up  stairs,  and  was  then  shot 
and  killed  by  A.  B.,  would  not  this  be  homi- 
cide se  dejendendo  1 — A  Subscriber. 

1969.  Anstver. — Assuming  that  C.  D.  had 
actually  broken  into  the  dwelling-house,  and 
had  consequently  done  more  than  merely 
attempt  to  break  in,  and  that  there  was  no 
reasonable  opportunity  of  removing  him 
otherwise  than  by  force,  we  consider  that 
A.  B.  was  justified  in  firing,  and  conse- 
quently that  he  has  only  committed  justifi- 
able homicide.  This  apphes  whether  C.  D. 
was  walking  up  stairs  or  not,  with  this  ex- 
ception, that  he  would  be  less  likely  to  re- 
tire without  the  use  of  force  when  he  was 
actually  walking  up  stairs  than  when  he  was 
at  a  greater  distance  from  the  occupied  part 
of  the  house. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1856. 

1970.  There  is  no  public  or  ofiicial 
register  of  heirs  wanted.  We  find  such  ad- 
vertisements occasionally  in  the  London 
Gazette,  but  parties  are  not  obliged  to  ad- 
vertise in  the  Gazette,  and  other  periodicals 
are  chosen  by  those  who  really  want  to  dis- 
cover the  owner  of  a  property,  for  it  may  be 
asked  who  sees  the  London  Gazette.  It  is 
purchased  only  by  those  who  have  the  good 
luck  to  be  gazetted  to  some  military  or  civil 
appointment,  or  parties  ofiicially  concerned 
in  a  bankruptcy.  It  is  used  to  advertise  for 
the  next-of-kin,  therefore  only  to  satisfy  a 
court  of  law  that  the  heir  is  not  to  be  found, 
when  the  court  is  asked  to  make  a  division 
of  property  amongst  kindred  of  the  fourth 
degree,  upon  the  presumption  that  none 
that  are  nearer  can  be  found.  You  are 
driven  therefore  to  consult  the  lists  kept  by 
private  individuals  as  a  means  of  getting  an 
income.  You  can  search  the  list  at  Deacon's 
for  half-a-crown.  Chamber-:,  of  Beresford- 
street,  Walworth,  has  published  the  bulk  of 
his  list,  and  there  is  a  third  list  preserved 
at  the  Insolvent  Register  Office,  Walbrook, 
but  probably  neither  of  them  is  complete. — 
WeeJcly  Dispatch,  1856. 


1971.  Friendly  Societies — Misappii- 
CATiON  OF  Funds — Alteration  of  Ruxes 
—Resignation  of  Trustees.— First.  Can 
the  society  to  which  the  accompanying  rules 
refer,  formed  for  the  object  specified  in 
article  1,  appropriate  the  funds  of  the  said 
society  in  any  other  way  than  that  pointed 
out  by  the  said  rules ;  or  would  the  mem- 
bers be  allowed  to  get  those  rules  altered  as 
to  enable  them  to  do  so  ?  Secondly.  Are 
the  trustees  of  this  society,  at  a  time  when 
they  see  the  funds  are  in  danger  of  being 
misapplied,  at  liberty  to  resign  their  office 
as  trustees,  and  which  they  declare  they 
shall  do,  in  consequence  of  the  inconsistent 
conduct  of  some  of  the  members ;  and  will 
such  resignation  relieve  them  from  all  re- 
sponsibility in  respect  of  the  society's  funds, 
including  so  much  of  the  society's  moneys 
as  are  placed  out  on  security  by  those  trus- 
tees with  the  sanction  of  the  society  ?  And 
should  the  said  trustees  be  at  liberty  so  to 
discontinue  office,  wiU  the  treasurer,  who 
still  continues  in  office  as  treasurer,  then  be 
justified  in  giving  up  or  procuring  the  funds 
of  the  society  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
division  thereof,  contrary  to  the  said  ri3es 
as  they  now  stand  ?  Neither  the  trustees 
nor  the  treasurer  have  given  any  security 
to  the  society,  nor  have  they  ever  been  re- 
quired to  do  so,  it  being  known  that  they 
are  respectable  and  trustworthy  men.  The 
society  has  been  established  just  over  five 
years,  and  has  accumulated  funds  to  the 
amount  of  about  £300,  £150  of  that  is  out 
on  mortgage,  and  the  remainder  is  deposited 
in  the  savings'  bank.  Article  34,  at  p.  23, 
of  the  rules,  states  that  "  no  member  shall 
be  entitled  to  any  benefit  from  this  society 
unless  there  be  above  £100  in  stock,'^ 
except  allowance  at  death,  the  latter  being 
provided  for  by  art.  27,  at  p.  19,  see  als3 
art.  46,  at  p.  29.  In  this  society  the  con- 
tributions of  those  members  whose  respec- 
tive ages  does  not  exceed  thirty-five  years 
amounts  to  l7s.  4d.  per  annum,  or  £4  6s. 
8d.  in  five  years.  The  dispute  now  brought 
about  is  occasioned  by  a  number  of  the 
members,  who  have  not  taken  sickness  allow- 
ance, demanding  to  have  a  division  of  the 
funds  to  the  extent  of  giving  to  every  mem- 
ber that  has  not  taken  sickness  allowance 
£3  each  at  the  end  of  every  five  years — 
this  would  leave  no  more  than  £1  6s.  8d. 
(5s.  4d.  per  year)  out  of  his  contribution 
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money  to  ensure  a  weekly  allowance  cf  8s. 
to  the  sick.— W.  H.  G.  B. 

1972.  Ansioer. — First.  Whilst  the  rules 
remain  unaltered,  the  funds  can  only  be 
appropriated  in  the  manner  therein  provided. 
But  the  members  may  at  any  time  alter  the 
rules,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  money  being  ap- 
plied in  other  ways,  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  10  Geo.  4,  c.  56,  provided  the 
proceedings  required  by  the  9th  section  of 
that  statute  be  duly  complied  with.  The 
44!th  rule  contemplates  the  making  of  ad- 
ditional articles  which  may  be  adjudged 
necessary  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the 
society,  whether  those  articles  authorise  an 
additional  mode  of  appropriating  the  funds, 
or  otherwise.  The  10  Geo.  4,  c.  56,  s.  9, 
permits  the  alteration,  rescission,  or  repeal 
of  any  of  the  rules  in  the  mode  there  pointed 
out,  including  in  the  number  the  rule  for 
the  appropriation  of  the  funds,  and  the  ob- 
jects for  which  the  society  is  formed.  Were 
it  otherwise,  no  society  could  change  any  of 
its  objects  without  a  dissolution  and  reform- 
ation, a  position  which  was  clearly  never  in- 
tended by  the  legislature.  Secondly.  The 
trustees  may  resign  their  office  at  any  time 
they  think  fit,  without  reference  to  the 
probability  or  improbability  of  any  future 
misapplication  of  the  funds.  After  their 
resignation  and  the  appointment  of  their 
successors,  their  liability  with  respect  to  the 
society's  moneys  ceases,  as  they  and  all 
secuiities  for  money  vest  in  the  succeeding 
trustees  by  virtue  of  their  office.  (See  10 
Geo.  4,  c.  56,  s.  21.)  But  their  resignation 
of  office  will  not  enable  the  treasurer  to 
make  any  division  of  the  funds  of  the  society, 
contrary  to  the  existing  rules.  It  would  be 
a  misapplication  of  the  funds  of  the  society 
which  he  would  be  bound  to  make  good  out 
of  his  own  moneys,  pursuant  to  rule  41  and 
the  10  Geo.  4,  c.  56,  s.  3. — Justice  of  the 
Peace,  1855. 

1973.  A  MA^^"  has  a  right  to  take  any 
name  he  pleases,  and  all  acts  done  in  the 
name  by  which  he  is  generally  known  arc 
good  and  valid.  The  error  cannot  be  pro- 
ductive of  any  inconvenience. —  Weekly 
Times,  1856. 

1974.  It  nAS  been  decided  by  some  of 
the  metropolitan  police  courts  that  places 
cannot  be  kept  in  an  omnibus.  Wc  do  not, 
however,  agree  in  the  decision  of  the  magis- 


trates who  have  come  to  that  conclusion.-— 
Lloyd's  Neios,  1856. 

1975.  Ip  the  widow  of  an  honourable, 
who  derives  that  designation  from  his  re- 
lationship to  a  peer,  marry  a  commoner,  she 
loses  whatever  courtesy  rank  she  may  have 
had  as  an  honourable,  nor  would  it  appear 
that  custom  or  courtesy  would  go  so  far  as 
to  sanction  her  retaining  the  designation. — 
Illustrated  N'ews,  1856. 

1976.  LA2TDL0RD  AND   TENANT — ReNT 

— Non-repair  by  Landlord. — R.  P.,  by 
lease  dated  18th  July,  1853,  granted  to  J.  N. 
a  farm  and  outbuildings  at  £170  per  annum, 
payable   quarterly,   for  the  tei'm  of  ten 
years,  commencing  from  the  29th  day  of 
September,  1853.    The  said  lease  provides 
as  follows :— "  The  said  J.  N.  will  at  all 
times  during  the  said  term  well  and  suffi- 
ciently repair,  and  keep  in  good  repair  the 
said  dwelling-house,  barns,  linhays,  stables, 
outhouses,  buildings,  and  all  other  premises 
hereby  demised  (except  D.  C.  house,  the 
thrashing  machine,  apple  mill  and  press, 
and  the  boams,  doors,  floors,  slate,  thatch, 
timbers,  and  walls  belonging  to  the  said 
demised  premises),   and  also  all  drains, 
gutters,  gates,  bars,  posts,  stiles,  hedges, 
ditches,  and  fences,  of  and  belonging  to  the 
said  demised  premises,  when  and  so  often 
as  occasion  shall  require,  having  rough 
timber  by  delivery,  such  timber  cut  and 
carried  by  and  at  the  expense  of  the  said 
J.  N.  (the  same  being  first  put  in  repair  by 
the  said  R.  P.),  and  at  the  end  or  other 
sooner  determination  of  the  said  term,  in 
such  good  and  tenantable  repair,  quit  and 
yield  up,"  &c.     Now,  although  the  said 
R.  P.  was  first  to  put  the  same  in  repair, 
yet,  up  to  this  time,  he  hath  done  but  Httle 
towards  it,  although  he  hath  been  verbally 
requested  to  do  so.    He,  a  short  time  since, 
offered  J.  N.  a  sum  of  money  to  do  the  re- 
pairs  himself;    but    as  the   offer  only 
amounted   to   about  a   quarter  part  of 
what  a  surveyor  had  valued  it  in,  he  de- 
clined to  accept  it,  whereupon  R.  P.  replied, 
that  he  would  not  do  the  repairs  at  all. 
The  hedges  being  down,  and  the  outhouses 
wanting  parting  for  the  bullocks  to  lie,  &c., 
cause  J.  N.  considerable  inconvenience  as 
well  as  damage.    Will  you  advise  as  to 
J.  N.'s  remedy  ?    1.  Can  he  safely  refuse 
to  pay  any  more  rent  until  R.  P.  hath  put 
the  premises  in  repair  ? — N.B.  There  will 
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be  a  half-year's  rent  due  at  Ladyday  next. 
— 2.  Can  lie  claim  damages  for  these  non- 
repairs up  to  this  time  ?  And  can  he  do 
so  for  the  future,  until  such  repairs  are 
done  ?  If  so,  can  he  deduct  the  amount  in 
either  or  in  both  cases  on  paying  his  rent  ; 
or  must  he  sue  R.  P.  for  it  in  the  county 
court  ?  3.  Could  he  give  R.  P.  notice  to 
do  these  repairs,  and  in  the  event  of  his  not 
doing  them  getting  them  done  himself,  and 
deduct  the  amount  on  settling  his  rent ;  or 
could  he  sue  him  for  that  amount  in  the 
county  court  ?  4.  Who  must  repair  the 
"beams,  doors,  floors,  slate,  thatch,  tim- 
bers, and  walls"  of  the  dwelling-house,  and 
of  the  other  buildings  on  the  said  demised 
premises  ?  Is  not  J.  N.  exempted  from 
them,  but  liable  to  repair  the  "  drains, 
gutters,  gates,  bars,  posts,  stiles,  hedges, 
ditches,  and  fences  "  on  the  said  farm,  the 
same  having  first  been  put  in  repair  (that 
is,  after  it  hath  been  put  in  repair)  by 
R.  P.  ?  Any  suggestion  on  behalf  of  J.  N. 
will  greatly  oblige.— A  Constant  Sub- 

SCEIBEE. 

1977.  Answer, — 1.  J.  N.  cannot  safely 
refuse  to  pay  more  rent  until  the  premises 
arc  put  in  repair.  The  covenant  to  pay 
rent  is  distinct  from  the  covenant  to  repair, 
and  binds  the  lessee,  even  on  the  assumption 
tbat  a  covenant  on  the  part  of  the  lessor 
to  repair  can  be  implied  from  the  words 
"  the  same  being  put  in  repair  by  the  said 
R.  P."  Here,  however,  no  such  covenant 
can  be  implied,  and  the  lessee,  therefore, 
cannot  in  any  way  avail  himself  of  it.  The 
case  would  have  been  different  if  the  agree- 
ment to  pay  rent  had  been  conditional  on 
R.  P.'s  putting  the  premises  in  repair.  2. 
The  words  "the  same  being  first  put  in 
repair,"  &c.,  operate  only  as  a  qualification 
of  J.  N.'s  covenant,  and  do  not  amount  to 
a  covenant  on  the  part  of  R.  P.  to  repair, 
inasmuch  as  they  contain  no  words  of 
agreement  on  his  part.  J.  N.,  therefore, 
can  neither  claim  damages  from  R.  P.,  nor 
make  any  deduction  from  his  rent  on  that 
account.  3.  R.  P.  is  not  bound  to  do  these 
repairs,  but  until  he  does  them,  J.  N.  com- 
mits no  breach  in  not  repairing,  and,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  sued  on  his  covenant.  J.  N. 
consequently  can  neither  deduct  the  amount 
from  his  rent,  nor  sue  for  it  in  the  county 
court.  4.  J.  N.  is  exempt  from  the  liability 
to  repair  the  beams,  doors,  &c.,  in  any  case ; 


and  can  only  be  required  to  repair  the  ! 

drains,  &c.,  after  R.  P.  has  put  the  premises  j 

in  repair. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1855.  j 

1978.  The  reason  why  no  one  is  chosen  i 
Mayor  of  London  but  such  as  have  served 
the  office  of  Sheriff  is,  that  the  serving  of  i 
the  latter  ofiice  with  due  hospitality  and  ] 
splendour  involves  an  expenditure  of  £2,000  ] 
to  £3,000.  By  serving  this  office,  and  ] 
attending  the  various  charity  dinners  and  \ 
sermons,  he  becomes  tolerably  known  to  i 
the  whole  of  the  citizens,  and  they  are  not  i 
liable  to  be  taken  by  surprise  on  the  election  | 
day  as  they  frequently  have  been  as  to  the  ; 
choice  of  Sheriff.  An  Alderman  is  usually  \ 
the  holder  of  that  dignity  for  10  years  j 
before  he  is  elected  Mayor,  and  when  their  j 
time  comes  they  are  not  always  elected,  if  ■ 
any  large  portion  of  the  citizens  think  their  ' 
conduct  has  been  exceptionable. —  Weekly  ' 
Dispatch,  1856.  j 

1979.  A    NEWLY- APPOINTED    ChUECH-  ] 

WAEDEN  would  not  be  liable  for  the  debts  \ 

of  his  predecessor.    The  persons  who  made  ; 

the  contracts  (whoever  they  are)  are  the  ' 

persons  bound  to  pay. —  WeeJcli^  Times,  ' 
1856. 

1980.  "  My  Loed  Duke,"  "  My  Lord,''  ; 
and  "Your  Grace,"  are  the  only  proper 
modes  of  addressing  a  Duke  who  is  a  mem-  j 
her  of  the  British   Peerage. — Illustrated  \ 
News,  1856.  ^ 

1981.  Town  Police  Clauses  Act—  \ 
Ofpence  by  Seeyant  —  Mastees'  Lia-  : 
BILITY. —  Under  a  local  act  incorporating  ! 
the  statute  10  &  11  Vict.  c.  89,  the  28th  ; 
section  of  which  enacts, — "  Every  person  i 
who  in  any  street,  to  the  obstruction,  an-  ; 
noyance,  or  danger  of  the  residents  or  pas-  I 
sengers,  commits  any  of  the  following  i 
offences,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  40s.  for  each  offence,  or,  in  the  \ 
discretion  of  the  justice  before  whom  he  is  i 
convicted,  may  be  committed  to  prison,  \ 
there  to  remain  for  a  period  not  exceeding  ' 
14  days ;  and  any  constable  or  other  officer 
appointed  by  virtue  of  this  or  the  special  ' 
act  shall  take  into  custody,  without  warrant,  ; 
and  forthwith  convey  before  a  justice,  any  ^ 
person  who  within  his  view  commits  any  " 
such  offence" ;  (that  is  to  say)  inter  alia,  j 
Every  person  who  throws  or  lays  any  dirt,  ' 
litter,  or  ashes,  or  nightsoil,  or  any  carrion,  > 
fish,  offal,  or  rubbish,  on  any  street,  or  cause  ; 
any  offensive  matter  to  run  from  any  manu«  ■ 
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factory,  brewery,  slaugliter-house,  butcher's 
shop,  or  dunghill,  into  any  street."  Under 
this  act,  A.  B.  was  summoned  for  throwing 
nightsoil  on  a  grate  in  the  public  street ; 
and  on  the  case  being  heard  an  objection 
was  raised  that  it  was  a  female  servant  of 
A.  B.  that  committed  the  offence,  and  that 
the  above  section  extends  only  to  the  person 
actually  committing  the  offence,  as  the  con- 
stable, it  is  submitted,  would  not  be  justified 
in  taking  into  custody,  without  warrant, 
the  master  of  a  servant,  who  within  his 
view  committed  any  of  the  offences  enume- 
rated. Your  opinion  is  requested  whether 
A.  B.  can  be  convicted  for  the  offence  of 
the  servant  under  the  above  section  ? — 
J.  C. 

1982.  Ansioer. — If  the  servant  was  act- 
ing within  the  scope  of  her  ordinary  duties, 
we  consider  that  A.  B.  may  be  convicted  for 
her  offence,  unless  he  can  show  that  she 
acted  in  violation  of  his  orders.  This  is 
the  ordinary  rule,  and  that  rule  applies  to 
the  present  as  to  any  other  case.  The  fact 
that  the  constable  could  not  take  the  master 
into  custody,  does  not  show  that  the  act 
only  extends  to  the  parties  actually  com- 
mitting the  offence,  but  that  there  may  be 
offences  to  which  the  power  of  summary 
apprehension  does  not  apply,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  not  committed  within  view  of  a 
constable.  It  could  scarcely  be  contended 
that  a  shopkeeper  would  not  be  liable  for 
placing  furniture,  &c.,  on  the  footway, 
merely  because  he  did  not  place  or  hang 
tliem  there  personally,  but  his  servant  did, 
in  obedience  to  his  general  orders. — Justice 
oftheFeace,  1855. 

1983.  The  interest  on  Three  per  Cent, 
stock  may  be  suffered  to  accumulate  in  the 
Bank  for  50  years  if  you  please.  If  you 
suffer  more  than  10  years  to  elapse  there  is 
a  little  delay  when  you  apply,  as  at  the  end 
of  10  years  the  Bank  is  by  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament obliged  to  hand  the  interest  over 
to  the  Government,  and  it  is  applied  to  the 
same  general  purpose  as  the  revenue  of  the 
Customs  or  assessed  taxes ;  and  it  is  paid  out 
of  the  current  revenue  of  the  year  when 
the  owner  makes  his  appearance  and  satis- 
fies the  Attorney-General  that  the  appli- 
cant is  not  an  imposter. —  WeeJcly  Dis^patch, 
1856. 

1984  A  Licentiate  of  the  Apothecaries' 


Company  may  recover  for  visits  and 
medicine. —  WeeMy  Times,  1856. 

1985.  The  degeee  of  Bachelor  of  Law 
or  Arts  in  nowise  qualifies  in  the  way  of 
admission  to  the  profession  of  a  barrister ; 
nor  does  education  at  a  University,  beyond 
some  slight  advantage  as  to  keeping  terms 
granted  by  the  resident  members  of  the 
Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Dub- 
lin. The  bar  can  only  be  attained  through 
keeping  terms  at  one  of  the  four  Inns  of 
Court. — Illustrated  News,  1856. 

1986.  Landlord  and  Tenant — Fix- 

TTJRES— OUTaOINQ  AND  INCOMING  TEN- 
ANT.— E.  J.  held  a  farm  up  to  1st  May, 
1851.  Four  grates  in  the  dwelling-house 
belonged  to  him,  and  they  were  offered  to 
the  new  tenant,  H.  H.,  at  a  reasonable 
price.  He  would  not  buy  them,  because  he 
was  going  to  have  new  ones,  and  told  E.  J. 
to  send  for  his  own  away  whenever  he 
pleased.  E.  J.  resided  about  seven  miles 
off.  He  sent  two  of  his  men  with  a  horse 
and  cart  for  the  grates,  and  on  their  reach- 
ing the  farmhouse  they  were  told  by  H.  H, 
that  they  should  not  have  them,  as  the  new 
ones  had  not  arrived  ;  that  he  would  send 
the  old  ones  home  to  E.  J.'s  residence  so 
soon  as  he  received  the  new  grates.  This, 
however,  he  has  never  done.  It  now  ap- 
pears that  one  of  the  four  grates,  and  which 
was  the  best  of  the  lot,  is  broken,  and  good 
for  nothing,  in  consequence  of  a  heavy 
piece  of  timber  having  fallen  upon  it  in  a 
corn-room  where  the  old  grates  were  re- 
moved to  by  H.  H.,  and  there  they  are  still. 
H.  H.  refuses  to  make  any  compensation, 
neither  will  he  listen  to  any  remonstrance. 
Please  say  what  course  you  would  advise 
E.  J.  to  pursue  under  the  circumstances. — 
A  Subscriber. 

1987.  Answer, — The  best  course  that  we 
can  see  is  for  C.  J.  to  demand  the  delivery 
up  of  the  grates,  and  to  bring  an  action 
of  trover  for  either  of  them  which  may 
be  offered  to  be  given  up  in  a  useless  condi- 
tion. Having  reference  to  the  facts  of  the 
case,  we  should  be  disposed  to  think  there 
would  be  evidence  of  a  conversion  of  the 
broken  grate,  if  rendered  useless  whilst  in 
H.  H.'s  possession,  and  the  fact  were  con- 
cealed by  him.  But  for  the  misrepresenta- 
tion as  to  the  non-arrival  of  the  new  grates, 
and  the  promise  to  send  the  bid  ones  home 
on  the  arrival  of  the  new  ones,  we  should 
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have  thought  it  very  questionable  whether 
E.  J.  could  recover  against  H.  H.,  unless  he 
could  show  that  the  latter  had  been  guilty 
of  gross  negligence,  of  which,  as  we  pre- 
sume, there  is  no  evidence  at  all.  Assuming, 
however,  that  a  conversion  may  be  proved 
by  evidence  of  the  thing  being  broken  and 
made  useless  whilst  in  the  defendant's  pos- 
session, and  concealment  of  the  fact  (about 
which  there  certainly  may  be  some  ques- 
tion), trover  will  lie,  though  otherwise  the 
defendant  will  be  a  mere  gratuitous  bailee, 
who  would  only  be  liable  for  the  conse- 
quences resulting  from  gross  negligence. — 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  1855. 

1988.  By  Registeeino-  Lettees  the 
Post-office  does  not  make  itself  answer- 
able for  the  safe  delivery  of  the  mat- 
ters contained  in  those  letters.  A  letter 
will  be  delivered  at  the  address  thereon, 
but  a  cheque  or  bank-note  may  have  been 
abstracted,  and  a  dozen  persons  through 
whose  hands  it  has  passed  will  each  swear 
he  passed  it  on  in  the  same  state  as  he  re- 
ceived it,  and  the  solicitor  to  the  Post-office 
will  be  unable  to  determine  which  of  the 
dozen  men  is  the  thief.  Money  should  not 
be  trusted  to  the  post.  It  should  be  made 
up  into  a  parcel,  and  its  carriage  paid  ac- 
cording to  its  value,  or  the  amount  should 
be  remitted  through  the  nearest  bank. — 
WeeTcly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1989.  Any  peeson,  if  he  be  of  sufficient 
ability,  is  bound  to  support  his  parent, 
whether  he  is  the  eldest  or  any  other  son. — 
Lloyd's  News,  1856. 

1990.  Chaeles  LoNa,  G.C.B.,  a  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  in  1804,  was  created  Lord 
Farnborough  the  13th  June,  1826.  By  his 
death  without  issue,  the  title  is  now  extinct. 
— Illustrated  News,  1856. 

1991.  Hawkees — Caeeyino-  Goods  to 
Oedee. — A.  B.,  a  licensed  tea  dealer  resid- 
ing at  N.,  has  for  several  years  travelled 
for  orders,  receiving  the  order  one  day, 
executing  it  on  his  next  journey,  and  re- 
ceiving the  money  on  the  following  journey. 
He  sells  and  delivers  in  small  quantities, 
so  that  persons  trading  with  him  when  they 
pay  for  or  receive  one  lot  of  goods  will  fre- 
quently order  another.  Haying  parcels  to 
deliver  on  every  journey,  he  carries  a  pack 
on  his  back  with  the  parcels  ordered.  He 
also  employs  two  men  as  travellers,  but  for 
those  who  sell  drapery  goods  as  well  as  tea. 


he  takes  out  hawkers'  licenses.  Yesterday, 
he  called  upon  C.  D.  (a  licensed  hawker), 
with  his  pack  upon  his  back,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  trying  to  get  a  small  debt  of  him 
which  had  been  standing  for  years,  when, 
by  way  of  salutation,  he  asked  C.  D. 
whether  he  wanted  any  tea.     C.  D.  very 

gruffly  said,  no;  he  neither  wanted  him  j 

nor  his  tea,  when  he  applied  for  his  debt  and  j 

was  ordered  out  of  the  house.    C.  D.  de-  ] 

manded  inspection  of  his  hawker's  license,  , 
and  upon  his  being  unable  to  produce  it, 

gave  him  in  custody,  and  had  him  taken  ^ 

before  the  county  magistrates,  who  were  I 

then  sitting.     The  magistrates  were  dis-  ^ 

posed  to  convict,  but  adjourned  the  case  for  ■ 

a  fortnight,  to  give  both  their  clerk  and  i 

the  defendant's  attorney  an  opportunity  of  i 

looking  further  into  the  question.     Will  ' 

you  please  say,  whether  or  not  A.  B.  can  so  I 

carry  on  his  business  without  taking  out  a  ; 

hawker's  license  ?    If  he  cannot,  of  course  ' 

he  must  submit  to  the  penalty;  but  he  ■ 

contends  that  he  does  not  carry  to  sell  or  | 

expose  for  sale,  therefore  he  does  not  come  \ 

within  the  description  of  a  hawker.    He  ^ 

did  not  exhibit  any  tea. — F.  M.  \ 

1992.  Answer. — We  consider  that  A.  B.  | 
may  carry  on  his  business  without  taking  ; 
out  a  hawker's  license.     His  case  comes 
precisely  within  the  principle  of  the  decision  : 
in  B.  V.  Knight,  10  B.  Sf  C.  734,  where  it  ; 
was  held  that  the  servant  of  a  tea  dealer,  ^ 
who  had  been  sent  about  the  country  by  his  ' 
master,  showing  samples   and   collecting  ; 
orders,  and  afterwards  carrying  the  parcels  ■ 
about  for  delivery  according  to  orders,  need 
not  have  a  license,  as  there  was  no  carrying  ; 
to  sell  or  exposing  to  sell  within  the  mean-  • 
ingof  the  statute.    The  court  further  de-  \ 
cided  that  the  act  only  applies  to  those  who 
carry  about  the  goods  to  be  sold  and  deli- 
vered immediately,  and  not  to  those  who 
carry  about  the  goods  for  delivery  pursuant  ■ 
to  previous  order  and  contract. — Justice  of  , 
the  Peace,  1855.  ; 

1993.  Upon  PEOCirEiNa  a  copy  of  the  \ 
register  of  your  marriage  and  applying  to  i 
the  stock  broker  through  whom  the  stock  ^ 
was  purchased,  you  will  be  entitled  and  per-  * 
mitted  to  receive  the  dividend.  If  the  de-  ] 
scription  of  your  wife  in  the  regist'^r,  and  \ 
in  the  bank  books,  does  not  agree  precisely  ! 
as  to  Christian  and  surname  in  respect  to  ■ 
the  spelling  or  the  place  of  abode,  aae  of  \ 
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the  witnesses  to  the  marriage,  or  one  who 
was  present,  will  have  to  make  a  declara- 
tion that  your  wife  is  the  same  person. — 
WeeJcly  Dispatch,  1856. 

1994.  Bills  of  Sale — Execution — 
Sepaeate  Paeties — Aefidayits. — In  the 
session  of  parliament  for  the  past  year  an 
act  was  passed  for  preventing  frauds  upon 
creditors  by  secret  biUs  of  sale  of  personal 
chattels."  By  this  act  it  is  provided,  sec- 
tion 1,  that  an  affidavit  of  the  time  of  such 
biU  of  sale  being  made  or  given,  and  a  de- 
scription of  the  residence  and  occupation  of 
the  person  making  or  giving  the  same,  and 
of  every  attesting  witness  to  such  bill  of 
sale,  shall  be  filed  with  a  copy  thereof  with 
the  officer,  &c.,  in  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  within  twenty- one  days  after  the 
making  or  giving  such  bill  of  sale.  I  have 
now  a  case  in  which  three  parties  are  co- 
partners, and  wish  to  give  a  bill  of  sale,  but 
it  ^vill  not  be  possible,  or  it  wiU  be  at  the 
greatest  inconvenience  that  they  all  execute 
the  deed  together  on  the  same  day.  Sup- 
posing, therefore,  the  deed  to  be  executed 
by  each  at  different  times,  but  the  date  to 
be  inserted  on  the  execution  by  the  last 
party  signing,  will  it  be  be  necessary  and 
right  to  state  in  the  affidavit  the  exact 
time  when  each  party  executed,  stating 
also  that  the  date  was  inserted  at  the  time 
of  the  signature  by  the  last  mentioned 
party  j  or  do  you  consider  that  all  three 
parties  must  be  present  and  execute  at  the 
same  time  ?  The  act  seems  only  to  have 
contemplated  bills  of  sale  given  by  a  single 
party. — An  Old  Subsceibee. 

1995.  Answer. — It  will  be  better  to  date 
the  deed  as  of  the  day  on  which  the  first 
party  executed  it,  as  those  who  afterwards 
execute  will  show  by  their  signature  that 
they  have  adopted  that  dati,  whereas  a 
party  whose  signature  is  already  attached 
to  it,  cannot  adopt  a  date  of  which  he 
knows  nothing  when  he  signs  the  deed. 
It  will  be  advisable  to  state  in  the  affidavit 
the  exact  time  when  each  party  executed 
the  deed,  and  the  fact  that  the  date  was 
inserted  at  the  time  of  the  signature  by  the 
first  party.  There  can  be  no  necessity,  as 
we  conceive,  that  all  parties  should  be  pre- 
sent and  execute  the  deed  at  the  same 
time. — Justice  of  the  'Peace,  1855. 

1996.  The  posthumous  son  of  a  noble- 
man (that  is,  of  course,  if  there  be  no  other 


son)  will  inherit  the  titles  and  estates  of  his 
father.  The  succession  lies  dormant  until 
his  birth,  or  until  after  all  possibility  of  his 
birth  has  passed. — Ilkistratecl  Neivs,  1852. 

1997.  Fences — Adjoining  Land — Peo- 
PEETY. — S.  and  C.  possess  adjoining  estates 
which  are  separated  by  a  quick  fence ;  both 
properties  are  laid  out  as  building  land,  and 
C.  having  just  sold  a  plot  of  land  adjoining 
to  the  boundary  fence,  a  misunderstanding 
has  arisen  how  far  C.'s  land  extends.  The 
fence  in  some  places  belongs  to  S.,  and  in 
others  to  C.  The  agent  of  C.  claims  four 
feet  from  the  centre  of  the  quick  into  S.'s 
land  where  the  fence  belongs  to  C,  and 
maintains  that  he  has  power  to  enclose  the 
land  on  S.'s  side  of  the  fence,  giving  of 
course  the  same  right  to  S.,  where  the  fence 
belongs  to  him,  to  enclose  four  feet  into  C.'s 
property.  S.  says  that  the  allowance  of  four 
feet  is  only  made  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
pairing the  fence,  and  that  the  freehold  of 
it  does  not  belong  to  C. ;  and  further,  that 
in  all  lands  sold  for  building  purposes  each 
owner  has  a  right  to  go  as  far  as  the  centre 
of  the  quick.  I  have  a  very  ^reat  doubt  in 
my  own  mind  as  to  the  soundness  of  S.^s 
argument ;  in  gardens  I  have  known  each 
party  claim  to  the  centre  of  the  fence,  in 
what  are  termed  "  pricked  fences,^'  but  I 
never  knew  this  done  in  any  other  way. 
Will  you  please  say  whether  S.^s  claim  is 
good,  and  also  if  the  circumstance  of  land 
being  sold  for  building  purposes  makes  any 
difference  ?— T. 

1998.  Answer. — The  right  to  the  four 
feet,  as  we  consider,  only  applies  when  there 
ar-^  both  hedge  and  ditch,  and  not  a  hedge 
only,  as  in  the  present  instance.  The  rea- 
son for  it  is  that  the  soil  dug  out  in  marking 
the  ditch  must  necessarily  be  thrown  on  to 
the  party^s  own  land.  That  constitutes  the 
bank  of  the  hedge,  and  the  ditch,  which  is 
generally  about  four  feet  m  width,  of  course 
still  belongs  to  the  party  out  of  whose  land 
it  was  cut,  though  it  lies  on  the  outside  of 
the  hedge.  There  being  no  ditch,  then,  in 
the  present  case,  we  should  say  that  S.  is 
entitled  to  build  up  to  such  a  point  as  w^ould 
leave  sufficient  •room  for  the  growth  of  the 
hedge,  the  presumption  being  that  the 
owner  of  the  hedge  would  plant  it  a  little 
way  in  his  own  land,  and  not  quite  on  the 
edge  of  it. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1855. 

1999.  No  salaey  or  allowance  is  settled 
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on  each  of  the  chiiaren  of  the  Sovereign 
from  the  day  of  their  birth.  A  small  grant 
is  made  for  the  proper  education  of  the  next 
heir  to  the  throne.  The  education  of  the 
rest  is  provided  for  by  the  Royal  parents, 
the  tutors  being  paid  partly  in  cash,  and 
partly  by  a  small  pension  on  the  Civil  List. 
The  Civil  List  Act  recites  that  her  Majesty 
placed  unreservedly  at  the  disposal  of  Par- 
liament those  hereditary  revenues  that  had 
been  transferred  by  her  predecessor,  feeling 
confident  that  the  Commons  would  make 
adequate  provision  for  the  Crown.  The  5th 
and  6th  clauses  enable  her  Majesty  to  grant 
pensions  to  such  persons  as  shall  have  just 
claims  on  the  Royal  beneficence,  or  such  as 
have  claims  on  the  gratitude  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  under  the  latter  clause  that  gifts 
and  pensions  are  awarded  to  literary  and 
scientific  men. —  WeeJcly  Dispatch,  1856. 

2000.  Cheats — Sale  of  Coals— Short 
Weight. — A.  B.  (a  seller  of  coals),  goes  two 
or  three  times  weekly  with  his  horse  and 
cart,  several  miles,  to  the  stores  of  C.  D., 
a  coal  merchant,  where  the  said  A.  B.  buys 
a  quantity  of  coals,  which  are  then  and 
there  weighed  (or  alleged  to  be  weighed) 
in  parcels  of  eight  stones  and  four  stones, 
and  deposited  upon  the  cart  in  sacks  or 
bags.  On  his  way  back  A.  B.  sells  these 
coals  to  various  customers  as  cwts.  and  half 
cwts.,  and  the  customers  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  weight  is  correct.  Some  of  them, 
however,  having  recently  changed  their 
opinion  in  this  respect,  have  tested  the 
weight  of  the  coals  by  proper  weights,  and 
in  several  instances  the  coals  have  been  found 
"  wanting."  As  A.  B.  does  not  carry  scales, 
beams,  or  weights,  with  his  cart,  for  the 
purpose  of  weighing  coals  in  the  presence 
of  his  customers,  you  will  oblige  me  by  your 
opinion  as  to  whether  he  is  amenable  to  the 
law  ;  and  if  so,  whether  any  person  can  lay 
the  complaint  ?— A  Constant  Readee. 

2001.  Answer. — This  is  not  a  case  in 
which  A.  B.  is  amenable  to  the  criminal 
law,  although  undoubtedly  he  is  liable  to 
an  action.  The  case  is  similar  to  that  of 
IL  V.  Wheatley,  1  Bla.  R.  273,  where  the 
defendant  was  indicted  for  selling  beer  short 
of  the  due  and  just  measure,  and  the  court 
say  this  is  a  mere  private  imposition  or 
deception.  No  false  weights  or  measures 
arc  used ;  no  conspiracy,  only  an  imposition 
upon  the  person  he  was  dealing  with,  in 


delivering  him  a  less  quantity,  instead  of  a 
greater,  which  the  other  carelessly  accepted. 
It  is  only  a  non-performance  of  his  contract, 
and  the  other  may  bring  his  action." — • 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  1855. 

2002.  The  mode  of  buying  an  Ex- 
chequer Bond  is  this.  You  walk  into  the 
stockbroker's  office  about  11  in  the  forenoon, 
and  tell  him  what  you  want.  He  will  tell 
you  the  last  price,  and  will  inform  you  that 
besides  that  price  you  will  have  to  pay  the 
seller  as  many  days'  interest  as  have  already 
become  due.  Finding  you  have  cash  enough 
to  pay  this  he  will  go  into  the  Stock  Ex- 
change and  purchase  a  bond,  which  you  will 
carry  home.  If  you  prefer  Three  per  Cent. 
Consols,  tell  the  broker  in  the  outset  that 
you  wish  to  "  accept  the  stock,"  as  the  Bank 
desire  that  to  be  done.  You  will  then  be 
taken  into  the  Bank  along  with  the  seller, 
and  both  sign  the  transfer,  the  stockbroker 
signing  as  your  witness.  Unless  you  mention 
your  wish  in  the  outset,  the  seller  will  sign 
the  transfer  in  your  absence,  and  sign  a 
receipt  for  your  money,  which  the  broker 
will  bring  you,  and  which  is  all  the  evidence 
you  will  have  that  you  have  got  some  stock 
in  exchange  for  your  cash. —  Weekly  Dis- 
patch,  1856. 

2003.  Printers — Publishing  without 
Name — Evidence. — A  ballad  is  printed 
without  the  printer's  name  and  place  of 
abode,  which  reflects  on  the  character  of  a 
gentleman.  Another  gentleman  (not  the 
printer)  disperses  some  copies  of  it.  Is  he 
liable  to  a  penalty  for  so  doing,  under  2  &  ^ 
Vict.  c.  12  ? — A  Subscriber. 

2004.  Answer. — The  gentleman  is  liable 
to  the  penalty,  under  the  2  &  3  Vict.  c.  12 
s.  2.  The  statute  makes  "  every  person " 
liable  to  the  penalty  who  disperses  any 
printed  paper  without  the  printer's  name 
and  place  of  abode,  as  therein  mentioned, 
irrespective  of  any  question  as  to  his  con- 
nection with  the  printer  or  otherwise. — 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  1855. 

2005.  Printers — Publishing!-  without 
Name — Evidence. — Is  it  meant  in  the 
answer  that  the  disperser  of  the  ballad  may 
be  proceeded  against  and  convicted  before  a 
justice,  as  there  appears  to  me  a  difficulty 
in  the  words  of  the  "  section  so  printed  by 
him and  must  not  the  sanction  of  the  at- 
torney or  solicitor  general  be  first  obtained 
under  section  4  ? 
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2006.  Ansicer.  There  is,  no  doubt,  con- 
siderable difficulty  arising  from  the  intro- 
duction of  the  words  "  so  printed  by  him.^' 
The  section,  however,  seems  clearly  intended 
to  meet  the  case  of  parties  dispersing  or  as- 
sisting in  dispersing  papers  which  had  not 
been  printed  by  themselves,  and  to  punish 
them  for  dispersing,  &c.,  "any"  papers  on 
which  the  printer's  name,  &c.,  is  not  printed. 
The  word  "him''  in  the  expression,  "so 
printed  by  him,"  as  we  think,  would  there- 
fore bo  held  to  refer  as  its  antecedent  to 

the  person  printing  the  same,"  and  not  to 
the  person  dispersing  tlie  papers  when 
printed.  At  any  rate,  that  is  the  only  way 
of  giving  effect  to  what  appears  to  have 
been  meant,  though  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  construction  is  far  from  a  satisfac- 
tory one.  But  as  the  sanction  of  the  attor- 
ney or  solicitor-general  seems  to  be  required 
by  the  4th  section,  the  indiscriminate  ap- 
plication of  this  power  is  highly  improbable, 
and  therefore  such  a  construction  might  be 
the  more  readily  adopted. — Justice  of  the 
Feaee,  1855. 

2007.  A  Chairman  is  by  custom  allowed 
to  have  two  votes,  one  as  a  member  and  one 
as  chairman,  having  of  necessity  a  casting 
vote  whenever  the  numbers  are  equal.  In 
commercial  companies  a  chairman  is  gene- 
rally a  person  having  a  large  pecuniary  in- 
terest in  the  concern,  and  it  is  too  much  to 
expect  that  he  should  remain  neutral  when 
he  has  such  a  deep  interest  at  stake.  When 
the  pecuniary  interests  of  a  chairman  are 
not  involved  he  should  abstain  from  voting 
as  a  member,  that  his  impartiality  may  not 
be  suspected.  The  practice  of  giving  a 
double  vote  to  the  chairman  originated  in 
the  election  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  some  years  ago,  but  he  is  now 
limited  to  his  casting  voto.  At  a  board  of 
railway  directors  the  chairman  having  a 
larg:e  pecuniary  interest  at  stake  cannot  be 
expected  to  give  up  his  right  of  voting  as  a 
member,  and  the  casting  vote  is  a  privilege 
due  to  the  honourable  position  in  which  he 
is  placed. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

2008.  Vesteies— Second  Adjournment 
— Notice — Constitution  op  Meeting. — 
A  vestry  meeting  was  duly  called,  and  held 
accordingly,  on  the  8th  of  December  last,  in 
this  parish,  which  meeting  was  ultimately 
adjourned  until  5th  January,  by  resolution 
to  that  effect,  and  on  the  said  5th  January, 


the  meeting  was  again  adjourned  in  the 
same  manner  until  the  2nd  March  next. 
Your  0]3inion  is  requested,  whether  the 
vestry  can  legally  adjourn  the  second  time 
without  giving  public  notice  of  the  fact,  or 
must  another  meeting  be  convened  as  usual ; 
and  also  whether  so  few  as  three  ratepayers 
is  a  legal  vestry  meeting,  and  have  they 
power  as  such  to  conduct  the  business  of 
the  parish  ?— H.  H.  C. 

2009.  Ansioer. — If  the  original  notice 
stated  that  the  meeting  would,  if  necessary, 
be  from  time  to  time  adjourned  to  such  a 
date  as  should  then  be  determined,  there 
would  be  no  illegality  in  a  second  adjourn- 
ment, as  the  meeting  would  be  held  in  pur- 
suance of  the  original  notice.  But  without 
such  statement,  the  claim  to  adjourn  for  so 
long  a  period,  as  from  December  to  March, 
can  scarcely  be  supported,  and  a  fresh  notice, 
as  we  conceive,  will  be  necessary.  Three 
ratepayers  will  be  sufficient  to  conduct  the 
business,  if  no  others  attend,  as  it  will  be 
intended  that  those  who  are  absent  de- 
volved their  rights  and  votes  on  those  who 
are  present,  and  whatever  is  done  by  the 
majority  present  will  be  considered  as  done 
with  the  consent  of  the  whole  parish. — 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  1855. 

2010.  The  Building  Society  which  pro- 
poses to  lend  you  £200  on  repayment  of 
£294  by  yearly  payments  of  £29  4s.,  in 
fact,  proposes  to  get  their  capital  back  with 
9  per  cent,  per  annum  profit.  You  had 
better  go  on  saving  and  adding  to  your  £60 
in  hand,  receiving  instead  of  paying  in- 
terest. When  you  can  pay  down  half  the 
purchase-money  on  a  house,  the  seller  will 
let  the  other  half  remain  on  mortgage  at  4 
or  5  per  cent. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

2011.  Landlord  and  Tenant — Rent 
Set-oef  for  Goods  Sold. — A  tradesman 
is  endebted  to  his  landlord  for  arrears  of 
rent.  The  landlord  puts  in  a  distress,  and 
sells  the  tradesman's  goods,  but  does  not 
realise  enough  to  pay  the  rent  due.  The 
landlord,  however,  owes  the  tradesman  for 
shop  goods,  &c.,  nearly  enough  to  balance 
the  arrears  of  rent.  Since  the  distress  the 
tradesman  has  filed  a  petition  in  the  county 
court,  with  the  intention  of  getting  his  dis- 
charge under  the  insolvency  acts,  and  the 
assignee  has  given  the  landlord  notice  not 
to  pay  any  money  owing  from  him  to  the 
tradesman  to  any  other  person  than  to  the 
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assignee.  Upon  being  applied  to  for  pay- 
ment of  the  amount  due  for  shop  goods  as 
above,  can  the  landlord  set  off  his  claim  for 
arrears  of  rent  in  the  same  manner  as  he 
could  have  done  a  mere  simple  contract 
debt  ?  And  would  it  make  any  difference 
if  there  had  previously  been  a  verbal  under- 
standing between  the  landlord  and  the 
tradesman  that  such  should  be  the  case  ? 
—A.  B.  C. 

2012.  Answer, — The  landlord  may  set- 
off his  arrears  of  i  ent,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
an  ordinary  debt.  Assuming  there  has  been 
any  agreement  between  the  landlord  and 
tenant  to  that  effect,  the  former  may  treat 
the  goods  sold  as  payment  of  so  much  rent. 
It  would  have  been  a  good  plea  to  an  action 
for  debt  for  the  rent  that  the  landlord  had 
agreed  that  the  debt  for  goods  should  go  in 
satisfaction  of  the  rent,  and  the  debt  may 
consequently  be  treated  as  payment  by  the 
landlord,  if  the  facts  support  him  in  so 
doing. — Justice  of  the  Feace,  1855. 

2013.  Until  the  Rent  becomes  actually 
due,  you  will  not  be  justified  in  stopping 
the  removal  of  your  lodger's  goods,  which 
he  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  at  any  time 
before  the  expiration  of  the  notice  given. — 
Weelcly  Disjpatch,  1856. 

2014.  — Lights — Alteration  op  Win- 
dows— Obstruction. — A.  and  B.  are  ad- 
joining properties.  On  A.  has  stood  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years  an  old  house, 
with  two  small  boarded  windows  in  the 
end,  which  is  the  boundary  wall  towards 
B.  The  old  house  has  been  taken  down 
and  a  new  house  built  on  the  same  site, 
in  which  there  are  several  glass  windows, 
overlooking  B.  May  I  request  your  opinion 
on  the  following  questions : — First.  Can 
B.,  by  notice,  compel  A.  to  stop  up  the 
windows  ?  Secondly.  Can  A.  hinder  B. 
from  building  a  wall  close  to  his  house,  or 
from  building  a  house  adjoining,  it  being  a 
good  situation  ?  Thirdly.  Will  the  fact  of 
there  having  been  windows  in  the  old 
house  for  more  than  twenty  years  give  A. 
any  right  to  overlook  B  ? — S,  R. 

2015.  Answer. — B.  cannot  by  any  notice 
compel  A.  to  stop  up  the  windows. 
Secondly.  A.  cannot  hinder  B.  from  build- 
ing the  wall,  even  though  it  obstructs  his 
lights.  There  has  been  a  material  altera- 
tion in  the  wall  in  which  the  original 
.windows  were  placed,  and,  therefore,  the 


privilege  is  gone.  Thirdly.  A.  has  a  right 
to  overlook  B.,  without  reference  to  the 
fact  of  his  having  had  whidows  in  the  old 
house  for  twenty  years.  Whilst,  however, 
the  old  windows  remained,  and  there  was 
no  substantial  alteration  in  the  wall,  the 
twenty  years'  user  would  have  prevented 
B.  from  building  so  as  to  obstruct  A.'s 
light.  But  now  that  there  is  a  material 
alteration  in  the  lights  the  privilege  is 
gone,  and  B.  may  build  on  his  own  land  in 
any  way  he  thinks  fit,  without  being  liable 
to  any  proceedings  for  obstructing  A.'s 
lights. — Justice  of  the  Feaee,  1855. 

2016.  Samuel  Wilson's  loan  fund  for 
young  beginners  in  business  has  other  strin- 
gent  conditions  than  having  been  in  busi- 
ness one  year.  The  party  must  show  that 
he  is  able  to  pay  all  he  owes,  and  find 
three  or  four  sureties  to  repay  the  loan.  Each 
surety  is  liable  for  the  whole  sum  lent. — 
Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

2017.  Husband  and  Wipe — Removal 
OP  Goods — Step  Daughter. — A.  mar- 
ried widow  B.,  who  has  a  legitimate 
daughter.  Differences  take  place  between 
A.  and  B.,  in  consequence  of  which  B.  and 
daughter  leave  A.,  taking  with  them  a 
quantity  of  clothing,  trinkets,  and  other 
articles  into  a  neighbour's  house,  the 
daughter  and  neighbours  assisting  in  their 
removal.  At  the  request  of  A.,  B.  and 
daughter  return ;  but  bickerings  and  strife 
still  exist,  and  A.  is  apprehensive  that  a 
similar  display  or  removal  may  be  made. 
Now,  has  A.  any  and  what  remedy  against 
the  daughter  and  the  other  parties  who 
assisted  B.  ?  The  daughter  being  sixteen 
years  of  age,  is  A.  compelled  to  maintain 
her  as  part  of  his  family  ? — W.  A. 

2018.  Answer. — A.,  as  we  apprehend, 
has  no  remedy  against  either  the  daughter 
or  the  other  parties,  inasmuch  as  all  that 
they  did  was  done  under  B.'s  directions. 
She  has  such  an  interest  in  A.'s  goods  as 
would  prevent  any  criminal  proceedings 
being  taken  against  her  or  those  who  assis- 
ted her,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  ground 
for  civil  proceedings  either  by  action  of 
trespass  or  otherwise.  A.,  however,  can- 
not be  compelled  to  maintain  the  daughter 
as  a  part  of  his  family  after  she  has  at- 
tained the  age  of  sixteen. — Justice  of  the 
Feace,  1855. 
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2019.  The  i^ame  of  the  man  who 
escaped  from  the  PentonviUe  Model  Prison 
was  George  Hackett.  We  believe  he  was 
hnng  about  a  year  since,  at  New  York ; 
bat  we  do  not  keep  a  record  of  American 
executions,  and  cannot  spare  the  time  for 
the  search  for  the  exact  date. —  WeeJcly 
Dispatch,  1856. 

2020.  Stamps  —  Peomissoey  Note — 
I.  0.  U. — A.  has  given  to  B.  an  I.  O.  U.  in 
the  following  form : — "  To  Mr.  A., — I  owe 
you  £10.,  which  is  to  be  repaid  in  three 
months,  with  legal  interest.  Signed  B." 
B.  now  maintains  that  the  I.  O.  U.  is  ille- 
gal for  the  want  of  a  stamp,  and  that  some 
recent  decision  supports  his  statement. 
Will  you  therefore  be  kind  enough  to  give 
me  your  opinion  thereon. — J.  K. 

2021.  Ansioer.—T\ie  I.  0.  U.  is  perfectly 
legal,  though  it  may  not  be  admissible  in 
evidence.  It  not  only  contains  an  ad- 
mission of  a  debt,  but  a  promise  to  pay  it, 
and  should  therefore  have  been  stamped  as 
a  promissory  note.  But  although  the  note 
is  unstamped,  and  therefore  useless  as  evi- 
dence, Mr.  A.  may  still  recover  the 
amount  of  the  consideration  in  respect  of 
which  it  w:is  originally  given. — Justice  of 
the  Peace,  1855. 

2022.  If  upon  attaining  21  years  of  age 
you  marry  the  young  man  of  18,  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  friends  on  either  side, 
your  friends  will  not  be  able  to  untie  the 
nuptial  knot,  nor  will  his  friends  have  the 
option  of  doing  so  for  want  of  their  con- 
sent. As  to  marrying  by  licence,  there 
will  be  this  little  difficulty,  that  somebody 
must  take  a  false  oath  that  the  young  man 
has  the  necessary  consent.  His  marrying 
without  consent  would  not  operate  a  for- 
feiture of  his  property. —  Weekly  Dispatch, 
1856. 

2023.  Appeentices— Mastee's  Death 
— Executoe's  Bights. — A.  B.  was  ap- 
prenticed to  D.  for  five  years;  he  serves 
four  years  and  his  master  dies.  The  ap 
prentice  wishes  the  executors  of  D.  to  give 
up  the  indenture  and  discharge  him ;  and 
on  the  other  hand  the  executors  wish  the 
apprentice  put  into  the  employ  of  F.,  who 
has  succeeded  to  D.'s  business.  F.  would 
pay  the  apprentice  the  wages  mentioned  in 
the  indenture,  and  also  pay  something  to 
the  executors  for  getting  the  apprentice. 
The  executors  think  D.  having  had  the 


apprentice  the  first  years  when  he  was  of 
little  use,  that  they  should  have  what, 
benefit  they  can  get  out*  of  him  for  the 
last  year.  The  indenture  is  the  usual 
printed  form  filled  up.  Is  the  apprentice 
discharged  on  the  death  of  his  master ;  or 
do  the  executors  stand  in  the  relation  of 
masters,  they  causing  him  to  be  taught, 
and  paying  the  wages  mentioned  in  the 
indenture  ? — W. 

2024.  Answer. — It  was  decided  in  Baxter 
V.  Burjield,  2  Str.  1266,  that  an  apprentice 
is  not  bound  to  serve  his  master's  executor, 
inasmuch  as  the  interest  of  a  master  in  his 
apprentice  is  a  mere  personal  trust.  The 
ground  on  which  that  decision  proceeded 
was,  that  inasmuch  as  the  indenture  was 
not  assignable  in  the  master's  lifetime,  ex- 
cept by  custom,  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
apprentice,  his  executors  could  not  claim 
services  which  the  apprentice  had  con- 
tracted to  give  to  the  master  from  a  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  his  integrity  and  ability, 
but  which  he  had  not  contracted  to  give  to 
any  other  person. — Justice  of  the  FeacCi 
1855. 

2025.  The  Tippling  Act  may  be  pleaded 
to  so  much  of  the  account  as  relates  to  the 
charges  for  spirits,  whether  sold  neat  or 
diluted  with  water,  notwithstanding  the 
lapse  of  time  and  the  payments  made.  The 
claim  for  the  malt  liquor  may  be  enforced. 
—  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

2026.  Alehouses  —  Beeehouses  — 
Gaming — Billiaeds  and  Bagatelle. — 
It  is  the  practice  of  licensed  victuallers  and 
beershop  keepers  in  several  parishes  of  this 
division  of  the  county  to  keep  billiard  and 
bagatelle  tables  in  their  houses  in  a  room 
where  the  company  generally  assemble  to 
drink  their  ale.  Parties  are  there  playing 
for  ale  and  money  openly  every  night  to  the 
evil  example  of  the  better  disposed  persons. 
As  no  license  has  been  obtained  from  the 
justices  for  such  purpose,  your  valued  opinion 
is  requested,  can  such  beershop  keepers  and 
victuallers  lawfully  keep  and  use  in  their 
houses  such  tables ;  and  is  it  not  an  offence 
to  permit  persons  to  play  therein  at  such 
games,  for  ale  or  money  or  money's  worth  ? 

— A  SUBSCEIBEE. 

2027.  Answer. — Licensed  victuallers  may 
lawfully  keep  billiard  and  bagatelle  tables 
without  being  specially  licensed;  but  not 
beerhouse  keepers.    The  latter  are  subject 
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to  heavy  penalties  for  doing  so,  or  may  be 
indicted  for  keeping  a  common  gaming 
house.  In  either  case,  however,  it  is  an 
offence  against  the  license  to  suffer  parties 
to  play  for  money  or  money's  worth. — Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace,  1855. 

2028.  M.  Michel,  a  French  literary  gen- 
tleman, was  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  on  the  18th  ultimo,  for  a  rape  on  a 
young  servant  girl.  The  jury  could  not 
believe  the  evidence  of  fche  prosecutrix,  and 
M.  Michel  was  acquitted. —  Weekly  Bis- 
])atcJi,  1856. 

2029.  Dogs — Mischievous  Dogs— Jus- 
tices' JUEISDICTION.  —  Is  there  any 
remedy,  and  under  what  act  of  parliament, 
against  persons  for  keeping  a  dog  or  dogs 
loose  on  their  premises,  by  which  parties 
going  to  the  house  in  the  exercise  of  their 
lawful  calling  are  liable  to  be  bit;  and 
what  jurisdiction  have  the  justices  in  the 
matter  ?— H.  H.  C. 

2030.  Answer. — There  is  no  act  of  par- 
liament to  the  case,  and  justices,  therefore, 
have  no  jurisdiction  over  it.  The  remedy 
is  by  action.  In  Sarch  v.  BlacJchurUy  4  C. 
Sf  P.  297,  Tindal,  C.  J.,  expressed  himself 
on  the  subject  in  the  following  terms  : — "  I 
think  a  man  has  no  right  to  place  a  dog  so 
near  the  door  of  his  house  that  any  person 
coming  to  ask  for  money,  or  on  other  busi- 
ness, might  be  bitten  ;  and  so  with  respect 
to  a  footpath,  though  it  be  a  private  one, 
a  man  has  no  right  to  put  a  dog  with  such 
a  length  of  chain  and  so  near  the  path  that 
he  could  bite  a  person  going  along  it.'' — 
tPustice  of  the  Peace,  1855. 

2031.  The  eemoyal  of  goods  having 
been  clandestine,  they  may  be  followed  and 
distrained  for  the  rent  in  the  arrear  at  any 
time  within  thirty  days  of  tlieir  removal ; 
but  if  not  followed,  the  tenant  may  be  sued 
at  any  time  within  six  years,  in  an  action 
for  the  recovery  of  the  rent. —  Weekly  JDis- 
jpatch,  1856. 

2032.  Fire — Extinguishing  Fires. — 
Would  you  please  say  under  what  authority 
firemen,  with  their  apparatus,  &c.,  enter 
upon  private  premises  and  break  open  doors, 
&c. ;  in  fact,  do  anything  they  like  with  a 
view  to  extinguishing  a  fire  ;  and  what 
penalty  is  there  upon  persons  obstructing 
them  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  ? 
— H. 


2033.  Answer. — There  is  no  statutable 
authority  which,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
enables  firemen  to  act  in  the  manner  sug- 
gested, or  which  imposes  any  penalty  on 
persons  obstructing  them  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties.  We  apprehend,  however, 
that  they  would  be  protected  from  any 
action,  if  they  could  show  that  they  did  no 
more  than  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
extinguishment  of  the  fire,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  property  threatened  by  it. — Justice 
of  the  Peace,  1855. 

2034.  Where  goods  are  detained  or 
lodged  as  security,  without  a  power  of  sale 
in  the  bailee  in  default  of  payment  of  the 
debt,  such  goods  cannot  be  legally  sold, 
although  notice  of  such  intention  be  given 
by  advertisement,  or  be  sent  to  the  owner 
of  the  goods. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

2035.  Cheque  —  Loss  —  Refusal  to 
Pay — Banker. — A  cheque  (not  crossed) 
upon  a  banker  is  lost.  The  loser  applies  at 
the  banking-house  to  stop  payment.  Can 
the  banker,  in  the  event  of  the  cheque  being 
presented,  refuse  to  pay  the  bearer  ? 

2036.  Answer. — If  the  banker  has  the 
drawer's  authority  to  refuse  payment  he 
will  be  justified  in  declining  to  pay.  But 
not  otherwise,  as  the  order  of  any  other 
party  would  not  protect  him  from  the  con- 
sequences of  dishonouring  his  customer's 
cheque  at  a  time  when  he  had  ample  assets 
in  hand.  So  far,  however,  as  the  finder  of 
the  cheque  is  concerned,  we  see  no  reason 
why  the  banker  should  not  refuse  to  pay, 
nor  any  remedy  which  the  finder  would 
have  against  him  for  such  refusal. — Justice 
of  the  Peace,  1855. 

2037.  The  Earl  oe  Cardigan  was  not 
dismissed  from  the  army  after  the  court- 
martial  on  Captain  Wathen.  Popular 
feeling  was  greatly  excited  at  the  time,  and 
Lord  Brudenell  retired  from  the  service  for 
some  liftle  time.  To  the  second  question, 
"  cashiered  "  and  "  dismissed  "  are  identical 
in  meaning. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

2038.  Dogs — Trespass — Dog  Spears. 
— A.  and  B.  are  adjoining  householders, 
having  adjoining  gardens.  A.'s  dog  occa- 
sionally trespasses  on  B.'s  garden.  B.  sets 
a  trap  on  his  premises,  and  threatens,  if 
this  fails  in  its  object,  to  shoot  A.'s  dog. 
Your  opinion  is  respectfully  asked,  whether, 
in  case  of  the  destruction  of  A.'s  dog,  by 
either  of  the  above  methods,  A.  can  obtain 
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any  and  what  redress  ?  —  Subsceibees' 
Clerk. 

2039.  Answer. — A.  can  obtain  no  redress 
if  the  dog  is  destroyed  by  a  dog  spear,  as 
the  setting  of  it  is  a  lawful  act,  and  the 
accident  occasioned  by  it  will  have  been 
caused  by  the  act  of  the  dog,  and  not  of  B. 
B.,  however,  will  be  liable  to  an  act  of 
trespass  if  he  shoots  the  dog. — Justice  of 
the  Peace,  1855. 

2040.  The  Bane:  of  ExGl^nd  is  bound 
to  pay  the  amount  of  a  stolen  note  on  its 
presentation,  notwithstanding  the  payment 
has  been  stopped  by  the  loser  thereof.  The 
effect  of  stopping  the  payment  of  a  note  is 
merely  to  trace  the  party  paying  it  in, 
and  in  some  cases  the  antecedent  hands 
it  has  passed  through. —  Weekly  Dispatch, 
1856. 

2041.  La^tdlord  and  Tenant— Usual 
Covenants  —  Insurance. —  Is  the  lessee 
bound  to  insure  against  damage  by  fire,  he 
having  agreed  to  take  a  lease  containing  all 
usual  and  reasonable  covenants  ? — R. 

2042.  Answer. — A  covenant  to  insure 
against  fire  is  a  usual  and  reasonable  cove- 
nant, and  therefore  within  the  meaning  of 
an  agreement  for  a  lease  containing  all  usual 
and  reasonable  covenants. — Justice  of  the 
Peace,  1855. 

2043.  Vagrants — Neglect  to  Maintain 
Family — Detention  of  Property. — F.  a 
farmer,  able-bodied,  and  of  very  respectable 
means,  is  (in  1854)  a  widower,  having  five 
children,  the  eldest  a  girl  of  thirteen.  He 
is  a  man  of  violent  temper,  turbulent,  and 
dissolute  to  a  degree.  In  September,  1854, 
he  comes  home  half-drunk,  and  most 
savagely,  and  without  provocation,  assaults 
his  eldest  daughter.  He  is  brought  before 
the  magistrates  and  committed  under  the 
aggravated  assaults  act.  In  the  course  of 
the  investigation  it  comes  out  (not  however 
as  a  cause  of  or  in  connection  with  the 
charge  against  F.),  that  if  he  has  not  ac- 
tually taught  his  daughter  to  steal,  he 
has  at  least  encouraged  her  in  doing  so, 
until  she  began  to  pilfer  from  himself. 
Whilst  F.  is  in  prison  the  daughter  resides 
with  her  mother's  sisters.  When  F.  comes 
out  they  apply  to  him  to  maintain  her  with 
them  ;  he  refuses,  but  offers  to  receive  her 
home.  The  girl  refuses  to  go,  fearing  the 
consequences.  Her  aunts  being  unable 
to  support  her,  she  applies  for  and  obtains 


parish  relief.  By  order  of  the  guardians  F. 
is  summoned  under  the  vagrancy  act  for  al- 
lowing her  to  become  chargeable.  He 
appears,  alleges  (which  is  a  fact)  that  he  has- 
married  a  second  wife  very  lately,  and 
again  offers  the  girl  a  home,  but  refuses  to 
maintain  her  elsewhere.  The  case  fails  on 
technical  grounds,  but  the  magistrates  are 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  F.  is  not  a 
proper  person  to  have  charge  of  the  daughter, 
and  the  girl  still  remains  in  the  union. 
Under  her  grandfather's  will  the  daughter 
is  directly  entitled  to  an  annuity  of  £5  per 
annum,  charged  on  an  estate  of  which  F. 
is  the  occupier.  He  refuses  to  pay  this  to 
any  one  for  his  daughter,  claiming  his  right 
to  hold  it  for  her  as  her  natural  guardian. 
Does  the  conduct  of  F.  amount  to  such  a 
refusal  or  neglect  to  maintain  his  daughter 
as  to  bring  him  within  the  provisions  of  the 
vagrant  act  ?  Can  the  magistrates  or  the 
union  get  hold  of  the  annuity;  or  how 
otherwise  is  he  to  be  punished  ? — C. 

2044.  Answer. — F.'s  conduct  does  not,  in 
our  opinion,  amount  to  such  a  refusal,  &c., 
as  to  justify  a  conviction  under  the  vagrant 
act,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  daugh- 
ter would  be  in  danger  under  his  roof.  In 
point  of  fact,  he  not  only  does  not  refuse, 
but  is  actually  ready  to  maintain  the 
daughter  in  his  own  house ;  and.  therefore, 
he  can  only  be  liable  for  refusing  to  main- 
tain her  elsewhere,  on  proof  that  her  per- 
sonal safety  is  endangered  by  his  maintain- 
ing her  in  the  way  which  he  offers,  and 
that  it  would,  therefore,  be  unsafe  for  her 
to  live  with  him.  Neither  the  magistrates 
nor  the  union  can  get  hold  of  the  money  ; 
and  therefore,  unless  he  can  be  punished 
under  the  vagrant  act,  there  is  no  way  of 
reaching  him. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1855. 

2045.  Apprentices  —  Wages  —  Im- 
prisonment.— A.  is  duly  bound  apprentice 
to  B.  for  five  years,  and  absconds.  He  is 
apprehended  on  a  magistrate's  warrant, 
under  4  Geo.  4,  c.  34,  s.  1,  and  imprisoned 
for  six  weeks.  Can  A.  claim  the  weekly 
wages  payable  to  him  under  the  apprentice- 
ship indenture  for  the  period  of  his  im- 
prisonment. The  indenture  contains  no 
special  provision  for  cessation  of  wages  in 
the  event  of  A.  neglecting  to  work  ? — A 
Subscriber. 

2046.  Answer. — Before  we  could  answer 
this  question  at  all  satisfactorily,  we  ought 
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to  have  been  furnislied  with  an  extract  from 
that  part  of  the  indenture  which  binds  the 
master  to  pay  wages.  If,  however,  the 
covenant  be  to  pay  a  certain  sum  for 
"  wages,"  nominatim,  we  apprehend  that  A. 
can  only  enforce  payment  of  the  amount  so 
covenanted  to  be  paid  in  the  event  of  his 
showing  that  he  has  performed  the  work  in 
respect  of  which  such  wages  are  payable. 
The  term  "  wages "  imports  that  the  ap- 
prentice is  to  do  work  for  the  payment,  and 
unless  the  work  is  done  the  condition  on 
which  the  claim  to  payment  is  founded  has 
not  been  satisfied,  and,  therefore,  the  pay- 
ment cannot  be  enforced. — Justice  of  the 
Feace,  1855. 

2047.  CouiTTY  CoFRTS— Detentioj^-  op 
Goods — Claim  poe  Boaed  and  LoD&iNa. 
— A.  B.  was  possessed  of  several  articles  of 
furniture,  left  her  by  her  father.  She  has 
a  niece  who  is  married  to  C.  D.,  and  A.  B., 
at  the  request  of  her  niece  and  husband, 
goes  to  reside  with  them,  taking  her  said 
furniture  with  her  into  C.  D.^s  house,  until 
some  situation  should  fall  out.  ISTow,  A.  B, 
is  about  to  be  married,  and  on  her  applying 
for  her  furniture  C.  D.  refuses  to  give  it  up 
to  her,  alleging  as  a  reason  that  she,  A.  B., 
owes  him  for  board  and  lodging  to  the 
value  of  the  furniture ;  nothing  being  said 
when  she  went  as  to  her  maintenance,  but 
she  merely  went  at  their  own  solicitation  to 
stop  as  a  friend.  Can  C.  D.  be  compelled 
to  give  up  the  goods? — An  Old  Sub- 

SOEIBEE. 

2048.  Answer. — C.  D.,  as  we  consider, 
may  be  compelled  to  give  up  the  goods. 
Assuming  even  that  he  can  prove  a  contract 
to  pay  for  board  and  lodging,  and  a  debt  on 
that  account  to  an  amount  equal  to  the 
value  of  the  furniture,  his  remedy,  as  we 
conceive,  is  by  action,  and  not  by  detaining 
the  goods.  He  is  not  in  the  position  of  an 
innkeeper,  who  has  a  lien  on  the  goods  of 
his  guest ;  nor  in  that  of  a  working  man, 
who  has  a  lien  on  the  goods  in  respect  of 
work  performed  upon  them.  It  would, 
therefore,  seem  that  he  can  have  no  right 
to  detain  the  goods  on  account  of  his  al- 
leged bill,  but  must  give  up  the  furniture 
and  bring  his  action  for  any  amount  which 
he  may  be  able  to  prove  himself  entitled  to 
in  respect  of  A.  B.'s  board  and  lodging. — 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  1855. 


2049.  Seevants  —  Sickness  —  Boaed 
AND  LoD&iNa. — A.  was  a  servant  in  hus- 
bandry with  B.  upon  a  yearly  hiring.  A. 
was  attacked  with  rheumatic  fever,  and  B. 
agreed  he  should  go  home.  A.  did  so,  and 
remained  unwell  for  fifteen  weeks,  when  he 
returned  into  B.^s  service,  served  out  his 
year,  and  received  his  wages  without  any 
deduction.  Be  pleased  to  say  whether  B. 
is  liable  to  pay  A.'s  grandfather  (who  kept 
and  nursed  him  for  the  above  period)  for 
his  board  and  lodging  ? — A  Subsoeibee. 

2050.  Answer. — B.  can  only  be  liable  to 
pay  this  amount  to  A.'s  grandfather,  in  the 
event  of  his  having  contracted  to  pay  for 
A.^s  board  and  lodging,  either  directly  with 
the  grandfather,  or  indirectly  by  authorising 
A.  to  do  so  for  him.  His  merely  "  agreeing 
that  A.  should  go  home"  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  make  him  liable. — Justice  of  the  Feace, 
1855. 

2051.  Vageants — Money  pound  on 
Seaech  —  Application.  —  At  a  country 
fair  A.  B.  was  lately  robbed  of  gold  and 
bank  notes  to  the  amount  of  £50,  by  three 
men  and  three  women,  acting  in  concert. 
One  of  the  men  (a  reputed  thief),  with  one 
of  the  women,  passing  as  man  and  wife, 
were  found  together,  and  taken  into  cus- 
tody, as  also  one  of  the  other  men,  and 
nearly  £30  in  sovereigns  found  upon  the 
reputed  thief.  From  information  it  was 
supposed  that  the  remainder  of  the  gang 
would  have  been  captured,  and  sufficient 
evidence  obtained  to  have  proved  the 
larceny  against  all,  in  which  case  they 
would  have  been  committed  for  trial.  Ex- 
penses to  the  amount  of  about  £15  were 
necessarily  incurred  by  the  officers  in  search- 
ing after  the  other  offenders,  and  in  en- 
deavouring to  obtain  evidence,  but  without 
avail,  and  the  three  prisoners  were  ulti- 
mately dealt  with  as  rogues  and  vagabonds, 
and  committed  to  the  house  of  correction 
accordingly.  The  expenses  of  apprehension, 
conveying  to  gaol,  and  maintenance  in 
prison  of  the  prisoners,  are  allowed  by  the 
vagrant  act  to  be  deducted.  As  the  £30 
was  only  found  upon  the  one  prisoner,  can 
the  expenses  incurred  by  the  proceedings, 
as  applying  to  the  three  prisoners,  be  legally 
deducted  from  it  ?  Your  opinion  is 
requested,  whether  the  justices'  clerk's 
fees  and  the  expenses  of  tlie  officers  can 
legally  be  deducted  from  the  £30 ;  if  not. 
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from  what  source  can  such  expenses  be 
obtained  ? — A  Subscribee. 

2052.  Answer. — The  8th  section  of  the 
vagrant  act  carefully  limits  the  application 
of  money  found  on  any  vagrant  to  the  ex- 
penses of  apprehending,  &c.,  the  party  on 
whom  it  is  found.  The  expenses,  there- 
fore, of  the  apprehension,  &c.,  of  the  other 
two,  cannot  be  deducted  from  the  £30. 
Neither  can  the  justices^  clerk^s  fees  nor 
the  £15  for  expenses  be  deducted  from  it. 
The  former  must  be  paid  by  the  officer,  and 
charged  by  him  to  the  parish  under  the  11 
Geo.  3,  c.  19,  s.  4.  The  latter  will  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  the  chief  constable,  and  by 
him  be  paid  over  to  the  officer  under  the 
2  &  3  Vict.  c.  93,  s.  18,  if  he  be  one  of  the 
county  police ;  or  if  a  parish  constable,  may 
perhaps  be  payable  out  of  the  poor-rate 
under  the  13th  Vict.  c.  20,  provided  the 
constable  incurred  the  expenses  in  the 
execution  of  a  written  order  of  justices,  or 
in  the  performance  of  duties  sanctioned  by 
the  justices  in  petty  sessions. — Justice  of 
the  JPeace,  1855. 

2053.  Husband — Wife's  Debts — Lia- 
bility.— A.  B.  allows  his  wife  5s.  per 
week,  as  per  arrangement  with  her  and  re- 
lieving officer.  She  has  tho  5s.  duly  paid 
to  her  weekly,  beside  which  she  contracts 
a  debt  to  the  amount  of  £2  10s.  for  bread, 
tea,  and  sugar.  Is  the  husband  liable  to 
pay  the  same  ? — W.  C, 

2054.  Ansioer. — If  A.  B.  can  show  that 
the  5s.  a  week  is  reasonable  and  sufficient 
for  his  wife's  maintenance,  having  reference 
to  her  position  in  life,  he  is  not  liable  to  pay 
the  amount.  It  will  be  seen  from  Mizen  v. 
PicJc,  3  M.  Sf  W.  481,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  parties  who  have  sup- 
plied the  goods  should  even  have  had  notice 
of  the  allowance,  for  as  Alderson,  B.,  ob- 
serves, "The  question  in  all  these  cases  is 
one  of  authority.  If  a  wife  living  separate 
from  her  husband  is  supplied  by  him  with 
sufficient  funds  to  support  herself — with 
everything  proper  for  her  maintenance  and 
support,  then  she  is  not  his  agent  to  pledge 
his  credit,  and  he  is  not  liable." — Justice  of 
the  Peace,  1855. 

2055.  Landlord  and  Tenant  —  Un- 
stamped Agreement — Covenant  to  pat 
Penalty  and  Stamp. — Referring  to  your 
answer  to  Fidelis,  in  19  J.  P.  764,  I  should 
be  obliged  by  your  opinion  on  the  validity 


of  a  clause  introduced  in  unstamped  agree- 
ments creating  yearly  tenancies,  stipulating 
that  the  tenant  shall  on  demand  pay  to  the 
landlord  the  amount  of  the  proper  stamp 
on  the  document,  and  of  the  penalty  and 
other  expenses  which  he  may  incur  in  pro- 
curing the  same  to  the  affixed.  The  object 
of  this  clause  is  to  avoid  the  present  ex- 
pense of  stamp  in  cases  where,  it  is  impro- 
bable that  the  document  will  be  ever  re- 
quired to  be  produced  as  legal  evidence. — 
A  Subscriber. 

2056.  Ansioer. — The  clause,  as  we  think, 
would  be  invalid,  as  a  fraud  on  the  Queen. 
The  lease  might  bo  by  parol.  But  if  the 
parties  choose  to  reduce  it  into  writing, 
they  must  do  so  on  the  usual  terms,  viz., 
that  it  shall  be  immediately  liable  to  the 
payment  of  stamp  duty.  That  duty  is  due 
and  payable  to  her  Majesty  immediately 
upon  the  signing  or  execution  of  the  in- 
strument j  and  any  clause  which  is  intro- 
duced to  dispense  with  its  payment  except- 
ing under  certain  contingencies,  and  to 
indemnify  the  landlord  against  the  conse- 
quences of  not  having  had  the  instrument 
stamped,  would  be  evidence  of  a  "wilful 
design  or  intention  to  defraud  her  Majesty 
of  the  duty,"  or  at  any  rate  "  to  evade  or 
delay  the  payment"  thereof,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  13  &  14  Vict.  c.  97,  s.  12.— 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  1855. 

2057.  Landlord  and  Tenant — Dis- 
tress— Fraudulent  Removal  of  Goods. 
— The  landlord  of  a  cottage  gave  due  notice 
to  the  tenant  to  quit,  which  notice  expired 
on  the  11th  of  October  last,  on  which  day, 
about  ten  o'clock,  the  tenant  quitted  the 
house,  taking  with  him  all  his  furniture, 
without  the  knowledge  or  permission  of  his 
landlord,  and  without  payment  of  the  rent 
due. "  At  twelve  o'clock  on  the  same  day 
the  landlord  instructs  the  parish  constable 
to  demand  the  rent,  and  if  not  paid,  to 
seize  the  furniture  j  but  the  tenant  refused 
to  pay  the  rent,  and  the  constable  finds  only 
an  empty  house.  Can  proceedings  be  taken 
under  11  Geo.  2,  c.  19,  s.  4,  for  goods 
fraudulently  carried  off  the  premises  ? — 
A  Subscriber. 

2058.  Answer, — This  is  not  a  case  which 
comes  within  the  statute,  inasmuch  as  that 
only  applies  to  the  case  of  a  removal  of 
goods  after  the  rent  becomes  due  and  is  in 
arrear.    The  tenant,  however,  has  the  last 
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minute  of  the  natural  day  to  pay  rent,  and 
consequently  it  is  not  in  arrear  until  after 
midnight.  In  the  present  instance,  there- 
fore, the  rent  was  not  due  and  in  arrear  at 
ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  of 
October,  and  consequently  a  removal  of 
goods  at  that  time  was  not  such  a  removal 
as  is  prohibited  by  the  11  Geo.  2,  c.  19,  s.  4. 
— Justice  of  the  JPeace^  1855. 

2059.  Friendly  Societies — Dissolu- 
tion— Dissent. — A  general  meeting  of  the 
members  of  a  friendly  society  adopt  a  re- 
solution to  dissolve  the  same  and  equitably 
distribute  the  funds  in  hand.  All  the 
members  except  one  (and  a  widow  of  a 
member),  give  their  consent  in  writing  to 
the  dissolution.  The  dissentient  member 
and  the  widow  are  both  annuitants  {i.e.,  re- 
cipients) of  the  society.  The  society  con- 
sists of  233  members,  and  231  consent.  Can 
the  trustees  distribute  the  funds  without  the 
consent  of  this  one  member  dissenting  and 
the  widow  ? — Amicus. — P.  S. — The  rules 
provide  that  disputes  shall  be  settled  by 
arbitration.  Can  this  point  be  so  submitted 
for  decision  ? 

2060.  Answer. — This  is  not  a  matter  to 
be  settled  by  abitration,  but  in  the  mode 
pointed  out  by  the  26th  section  of  10  Geo. 
4,  c.  56,  or  the  34th  section  of  13  &  14  Vict, 
c.  115.  The  sections  are  substantially  alike, 
and  both  declare  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
to  dissolve  the  society  without  obtaining 

the  consent  of  all  persons  then  receiving 
or  then  entitled  to  receive  relief  either  on 
account  of  sickness,  age,  or  infirmity,  to  be 
testified  under  their  hands  individually  and 
respectively."  If  therefore  either  of  these 
parties  is  in  receipt  of  relief  on  account  of 

sickness,  age,  or  infirmity,'^  the  dissolution 
cannot  take  place  without  such  party's 
written  consent ;  but  if  she  or  he  is  in  receipt 
of  relief  on  any  other  account,  it  would  seem 
that  her  dissent  is  immaterial  and  the  dis- 
solution legal,  provided  the  requirements  of 
the  statute  have  been  complied  with  in 
other  respects.  In  that  case  the  trustees 
may  distribute  the  funds  with  the  parties' 
consent. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

2061.  Settlement — Apprenticeship — 
Lost  Indenture — Evidence. — A.  B.,  a 
pauper,  states  in  or  about  the  year  I  was 
bound  apprentice  by  indenture,  duly  stamped, 
to  C.  D.  of  E.  for  a  term  of  four  years.  I 
entered  upon  my  said  apprenticeship,  and 


continued  to  serve    as    such  apprentice 
between  two  and  three  years,  when  I  left 
and  v/ent    to    London    to    work    as  a 
journeyman.     During  the  whole  of  my 
service  under  my  said  apprenticeship,  and 
for  the  last  forty  days  thereof,  I  resided 
and  slept  at  my  master's  house  at  E.  I 
believe  the  indenture  of  apprenticeship  by 
which  I  was  bound  apprentice  was  left  in 
the  custody  of  the  said  C.  D.   I  never  had 
it,  nor  was  it  cancelled  or  given  up  to  me 
when  I  left.    I  do  not  know,  nor  have  I 
any  means  of  ascertaining,  where  the  said  ! 
indenture  of  apprenticeship  is  to  be  found,  i 
I  have  done  no  act  since  to  gain  a  settlement.  1 
C.  D.  (the  master)  is  dead.     His  widow  i 
states   that  she  remembers  her  husband  1 
having  an  apprentice  of  the  name  of  A.  B.,  I 
but  she  has  not  the  indenture  by  which  he  i 
was  bound,  nor  does  she  know  in  whose  j 
custody  it  is,  or  that  any  such  indenture  is  \ 
now  in  existence.    An  order  of  removal  of  \ 
the  pauper  to  E.  was  made  on  the  above 
evidence  and  suspended.    The  pauper  is  ; 
since  dead.    The  parish   of  E.   talk  of 
appealing,  stating  that  they  doubt  if  there  ; 
ever  was  an  apprenticeship  in  E.    They  ' 
threaten  to  set  up  a  birth  settlement  in  P.  i 
The  pauper  no  doubt  had  a  birth  settlement  . 
in  F. ;  but  prior  to  the  apprenticeship  set  up  i 
in  E.  he  was  apprenticed  in  another  parish ;  i 
that  apprenticeship  was  cancelled,  and  the 
subsequent  apprenticeship  in  E.  entered  into.  \ 
Your   opinion  is  requested.     1.   Is  the 
evidence  sufficient  to  support  the  order  ? 
2.  If  so,  how  is  the  apprenticeship  to  be  \ 
proved,  both  master  and  apprentice  being  | 
dead,  and  the  indenture  lost  ? — Q. 

2062.  Answer. — The  evidence  is  not  sufli-  | 
cient  as  it  stands,  but  in  all  probability  can 
be  made  so  by  C.  D.'s  widow.    In  R.  v.  St. 
Marylehone,  4tD.  ^  R.  475,  both  the  master  ; 
and  apprentice  were  dead,  and  proof  that  the  j 
latter  served  the  master  in  the  character  of  I 
apprentice,  did  the  same  work,  and  received 
the  same  treatment  as  other  apprentices,  ^ 
was  deemed  sufficient  secondary  evidence  of 
his    being     an    apprentice.     Assuming,  ^ 
therefore,  that  the  justices  can  be  satisfied  as  > 
to  the  loss  of  the  indenture,  C.  D.'s  widow  ■ 
can  give  sufficient  secondary  evidence  of  the  \ 
apprenticeship  to  warrant  the  justices  in 
confirming  the  order,  provided,  of  course,  \ 
that  she  not  only  remembers  her  husband  " 
having  an  apprentice  of  the  name  of  A.  B, 
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but  that  he  resided  in  E.,  and  served  for 
forty  days  as  an  apprentice  there. — Jus- 
tice of  the  Peacey  1856. 

2063.  As  THE  SEEYANT  has  not  performed 
her  contract  by  stopping  the  period  she 
agreed  for,  she  is  not  entitled  to  recover 
any  wages  for  the  portion  of  the  agreed  time 
she  remained. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

20  64.  Beerhouses  —  Sale  Dueing 
Peohibited  Houes— Evidence. — A  sus- 
pected beershop  is  watched  by  the  police. 
On  Sunday  morning,  in  prohibited  hours,  a 
person  is  seen  going  from  the  house  with  a 
large  stone  bottle  full  of  beer,  who  carried  it 
to  a  party  of  men  and  women  sitting  under 
a  hedge,  about  100  yards  from  the  house, 
and  there  distributed  it  amongst  them. 
This  proceeding  takes  place  twice.  The 
second  time  the  beer  is  taken  to  a  different 
party,  sitting  under  a  different  hedge,  but 
in  neither  case  is  money  seen  to  pass. 
Under  such  circumstances  would  magistrates 
be  justified  in  convicting  ? — A.  R. 

2065.  Answer.  —  Magistrates  could  not 
properly  convict  on  this  evidence.  The  offence 
under  the  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  61,  s.  15,  consists 
in  opening  or  keeping  open  the  house  for 
the  sale  of  beer,  or  selling  beer,  during  the 
prohibited  hours.  There  is  no  evidence, 
however,  either  of  opening  or  keeping  open, 
or  selling  beer.  No  doubt  there  is  strong 
ground  for  suspecting  a  sale.  But  suspicion 
is  not  sufficient  to  justify  a  conviction. — 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

2066.  A  MAN  who  goes  out  as  a  Govern- 
ment emigrant  is  not  at  liberty  to  go  to 
work  at  the  diggings.  He  has  a  free  pas- 
sage on  condition  of  working  at  some  trade 
or  calling  for  wages,  for  four  years,  but  he 
may  choose  his  occupation. —  Weekly  Dis- 
patch, 1856. 

2067.  PooE-EATE  —  Appeal  —  Special 
Sessions — Local  Act. — By  the  parochial 
assessment  act,  the  6  &  7  Will.  4,  c.  96, 
justices  acting  for  every  petty  sessions  divi- 
sion are  to  hold  four  special  sessions  in 
every  year  for  hearing  appeals  against  the 
rabies  of  the  several  parishes  within  their 
division.  By  a  local  act  (passed  previous 
to  the  parochial  assessment  act),  for  one  of 
the  parishes  in  a  petty  sessions  division,  it 
is  enacted  that  if  any  person  shall  think 
himself  aggrieved  by  any  rate,  such  per- 
son shall  apply  for  relief  to  the  vestrymen 
(who  made  the  rate),  within  one  month  next 


after  demand  made  of  such  rate,  who  are 
empowered  to  give  such  relief  as  to  them 
shall  seem  necessary ;  and  an  appeal  to  the 
quarter  sessions  is  given  within  three 
months  after  the  determination  of  the  ves- 
try. Your  opinion  is  requested  whether  a 
party  aggrieved  by  an  assessment  can  appeal 
to  the  justices  under  the  parochial  assess- 
ment act,  without  first  applying  to  the 
vestrymen ;  and  whether  the  justices  can 
hear  an  appeal  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  rate  is  made,  notwithstanding  a 
month  has  expired  after  the  making  of  the 
rate  ?  From  the  case  of  U.  v.  J  J.  of  Lan- 
cashire, 19  Law  J.  199  m.,  J.P.  528,  it 
appears  that  what  is  a  reasonable  time  is  a 
matter  entirely  for  the  justices'  discretion. — 
A.  B. 

2068.  Answer. — An  aggrieved  party,  as 
we  think,  may  appeal  to  the  special  ses- 
sions, without  first  applying  to  the  vestry- 
men under  the  local  act.  The  6  &  7  Will. 
4,  c.  96,  s.  6,  enacts  that  the  justices  pre- 
sent at  such  special  or  adjourned  sessions 

shall  hear  and  determine  all  objections  to 
any  such  rate  on  the  ground  of  inequality, 
unfairness,  or  incorrectness  in  the  valua- 
tion," without  any  qualification,  saving  or 
exception  whatever,  whether  with  reference 
to  rates  under  local  acts  or  otherwise.  That 
being  so,  it  would  seem  that  the  justices 
are  bound  to  hear  such  appeals,  and  that 
the  parties  aggrieved  are  consequently  en- 
titled to  prefer  them.  They  may  be  heard 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  rate  has 
been  made,  and  notwithstanding  a  month 
has  expired  from  the  making  of  the  rate, 
provided  the  sessions  at  which  they  are 
heard  are  the  next  practicable  special  ses- 
sions after  the  making  of  the  rate.  That 
was  the  effect  of  the  decision  in  R.  v.  Jus- 
tices of  Lancashire,  which  wa3  also  acted 
upon  in  H.  v.  Justices  of  Kent. — Justice  of 
the  Peace,  1856. 

2069.  If  you  have  obtained  the  consent 
and  sanction  of  the  minister  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  head  or  other  stone  to  the  grave, 
it  is  all  that  is  requisite. —  Weekly  Dis- 
patch, 1856. 

2070.  Laeceny — Cutting  Haie  peom: 
Hoeses  Manes  and  Tails. — Is  not  the 
offence  of  cutting  off  the  hair  from  horses 
tails  as  mentioned  at  19  J,  P.  107,  felony  ? 

— A  SUBSCEIBEB. 
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2071.  Answer— The  offence  is  felony 
just  as  in  Martin's  case,  2  JEast.  P.  C, 
618,  it  was  held  to  be  felony  to  pull  wool 
from  a  sheep's  back,  provided  it  be  done 
fraudulently  and  feloniously,  and  not  merely 
from  wantonness  or  frolic. — Justice  of  the 
JPeace,  1855. 

2072.  A  PETITION  should  be  presented 
to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  for  an  order  on 
the  att3rney  for  the  delivery  and  taxation 
of  his  bill,  and  on  payment  thereof  for 
delivery  up  of  all  papers  and  documents  in 
his  possession  belonging  to  the  client. — 
Weekly  Dispatch^  1856. 

2073.  Taxes  (Assessed)— Boeeowed 
doa — boreowing-  peom  compoundee. — 
With  reference  to  answers  at  17  J,  P.  652, 
670,  and  with  great  deference  to  your  opinion 
that  the  liability  to  duties  arises  by  parties 
"using"  dogs,  I  think  on  reference  to  16  &  17 
Vict.  c.  90,  sched.  G.,  you  will  find  that  the 
duties  are  to  be  paid  by  the  person  "keeping*' 
the  dog,  or  having  same  in  his  custody  or 
possession,  whether  the  same  be  his  property 
or  not,  such  person  not  discovering  the 
owner  thereof  who  shall  have  been  duly 
assessed  for  the  same.  But  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  word  "  using  "  or  "  taking 
care  of."  Under  the  old  act  the  duties  even 
in  the  schedule  G.  itself  were  on  dogs 
kept  by  any  person,  so  that  under  the  old 
law,  strictly  speaking,  any  person  might  use 
a  dog  without  paying  duty,  providing  he  did 
not  keep  it.  Now,  however,  by  16  &  17  Vict, 
c.  90,  the  sched.  G.  levies  duties  on  every 
dog  simply,  and  then  follows  the  proviso  or 
note  as  to  getting  clear  of  duty  as  above. 
Do  you  still  think  that  a  borrower  who  dis- 
covers the  owner  is  not  exempt  for  the 
reason  you  give  in  the  second  answer  at  p. 

652  ?  A  SUBSCEIBEE. 

2074.  Answer, — We  agree  with  the  argu- 
ment as  to  the  omission  of  the  word  "  using  " 
in  sched.  G.,  and  should  have  been  disposed 
to  think  that  omission  would  have  been  an 
answer  to  our  opinion  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  decision  in  No.  2,134,  Ass.  Tax  Ca. 
(14  J.  P.  531),  in  the  parallel  case  of 
carriages,  by  Rule  1  to  sched.  D.  the  duties 
are  to  be  paid  by  persons  "  keeping"  such 
carriages,  and  yet  in  No.  2,134,  the  judges 
decided  that  a  surgeon  in  partnership  with 
hifl  father,  but  who  resided  in  a  distinct 
dwelling-house,  was  liable  to  duty  for  using 
a  carriage,  the  property  of  his  father,  who 


compounded  for  his  establishment,  and  who 
kept  the  carriage  on  his  premises.  The  prin- 
ciple of  that  case  applies  to  this,  and  shows 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges  "using"  is 
evidence  of  "  keeping."  The  opinions  referred 
to  would  therefore  seem  to  be  right.  The  16 
&  17  Vict.  c.  90,  however,  can  have  no  effect 
on  the  question,  as  the  duties  under  that 
act  do  not  come  into  force  until  the  5th  of 
next  April. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

2075.  Cattle— DiSTEESs— Supplying 
Food. — A  horse  is  found  straying  in  a  field 
and  is  thereupon  impounded  by  the  occu- 
pier, a  farmer,  and  taken  to  his  stable. 
Later  in  the  day  he  sends  for  the  pinder 
appointed  by  the  surveyor  of  the  highways, 
and  delivers  the  horse  to  him,  who  removes 
him  to  the  common  pound.  An  informa- 
tion is  afterwards  laid  by  the  owner  of  the 
horse  against  the  farmer,  for  neglecting  to 
provide  food  and  water  for  the  horse  as  re- 
quired by  the  act  12  &  13  Vict.  c.  92,  but 
the  justices  had  a  doubt  which  of  the  two, 
the  farmer  who  impounded  or  the  pinder 
who  afterwards  received  the  horse,  were 
liable  (the  offence  took  place  during  the 
time  the  horse  was  in  the  pinder's  custody.) 
Would  you  say,  whether  you  think  that 
the  farmer's  liability  to  provide  for  the 
horse  ceased  when  he  handed  him  over  to 
the  pinder  ? — A  Subsceibee. 

2076.  Answer. — The  farmer  was  clearly 
liable  to  provide  food  and  water  for  the 
distress  notwithstanding  he  had  delivered 
it  over  to  the  pinder.  He  had  "  caused" 
it  to  be  impounded  and  confined  in  the 
pound,  and  was  consequently  bound  by  the 
12  &  13  Vict.  c.  92,  s.  5,  to  provide  food 
and  water  for  it  just  as  much  as  if  he  had 
continued  to  impound  it  on  his  own  pre- 
mises.— Justice  of  the  Peace,  1855. 

2077.  BuEiALS  (beyond  Meteopolis) 

— BUEIAL-GEOUND — PaEISH — TOWNSHIP. 

— An  order  in  council  is  about  to  be  issued 
for  closing  the  burial-ground  of  the  parish 
church  of  W.,  and  other  buritd-grounds  in 
the  township  of  W.  The  parish  of  W, 
consists  of  the  township  of  W.  and  twelve 
other  townships,  each  maintaining  its  own 
poor,  and  having  separate  poor-rates  fop 
that  purpose.  Each  of  these  thirteen  town, 
ships  would  for  some  purposes  be  a 
"parish,"  according  to  the  interpretation 
put  upon  that  word  by  the  52nd  section 
of  the  15  &  16  Vict,  c.  85,  but  such  inter- 
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pretation  would  for  other  purposes  seem  to 
be  repugnant  to  the  context  of  the  act  as 
respects  the  parish  of  W.  and  other  similar 
parishes.  The  burial-ground  of  the  parish 
chm-ch  of  W.  is  situated  in  the  township 
of  W.,  but  is  a  burial-ground  for  the 
whole  parish,  consisting  of  thirteen  town- 
ships. On  the  closing  of  the  burial-ground 
of  the  parish  church  of  W.,  the  proper 
course  would  seem  to  be  to  convene  a 
vestry  meeting  of  the  parish,  and  not  of 
the  township  of  W.  only,  and  such  vestry 
ought  to  take  steps  for  providing  a  burial- 
ground  for  the  parish.  See  section  10  of 
15  &  16  Vict.  c.  85.  Then  by  section  19 
of  the  metropolitan  burials  act,  1852,  the 
expenses  of  providing  a  burial-ground  are 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  poor-rates  of  the 
parish ;  but  there  is  no  poor-rate  for  the 
parish  of  W.,  as  each  separate  township  of 
the  parish  has  a  separate  rate  of  its  own. 
Section  23  of  the  metropolitan  burials  act, 
1852,  enacts,  that  the  vestries  of  any 
parishes  which  shaU  have  respectively  re- 
solved to  provide  burial-grounds,  may  con- 
cur in  providing  one  general  burial-ground, 
and  may  agree  as  to  the  proportions  in 
which  the  expenses  shall  be  borne  by  the 
several  parishes.  This  section,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  apply  to  a  parish  like  W., 
for  although  it  consists  of  several  town- 
ships (being  parishes  for  some  purposes) 
yet  such  townships,  except  W.,  are  not  con- 
templating providing  burial-grounds.  Your 
opinion  is  requested,  whether  the  vestry  of 
the  parish  of  W.  can,  under  the  burials 
act,  provide  a  burial-ground  for  the  whole 
parish,  and  if  so,  how  are  the  expenses  to 
be  raised  ?  And  how  would  you  advise  the 
churchwardens  of  W.  to  act  ? — An  Old 

SUBSCEIBER. 

2078.  Answer. — It  is  not,  as  we  appre- 
hend, competent  to  the  vestry  of  the  parish 
to  provide  the  new  burial  ground,  but  only 
to  that  of  the  township.  The  authority  to 
provide  new  burial-grounds,  as  we  understand 
the  metropolitan  burials  act,  is  limited  to 
the  vestries  of  those  parishes  or  townships 
which  have  the  means  of  paying  for  them 
out  of  their  poor-rates.  In  the  present 
instance,  however,  the  parish  can  do  no- 
thing, as  there  is  no  poor-rate  made  for  it. 
But  the  township  can  provide  the  new 
ground,  as  they  have  a  poor-rate.  In  this, 
too,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  there  is 


no  hardship  thrown  on  the  township  of 
W.,  as  the  ground  when  provided  will  only 
be  for  its  own  use,  and  not  for  that  of  the 
other  townships,  unless  they  think  fit  to 
combine  with  W„  under  the  23rd  section 
of  the  metropolitan  burials  act,  a  course 
which  they  may  be  disposed  to  adopt  when 
they  find  out  that  they  will  otherwise  have 
no  right  to  bury  their  dead  in  the  new 
burial-ground  in  W. — Justice  of  the  Peace, 
1856. 

2079.  Excise—Inpoemation — Joindee 
OF  Offences. — An  information  has  been 
laid  by  an  excise  officer  against  a  publican 
under  the  56  Geo.  3,  c.  58,  s.  2,  for  having 
in  his  possession  a  quantity  of  cocculus 
indie,  as  a  substitute  for  malt  or  hops.  In 
the  same  information  he  is  likewise  charged 
under  the  same  section  with  using  a 
quantity  of  the  same  ingredient  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  malt  or  hops.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  above  constitute  two  distinct 
offences.  The  above  section  imposes  a 
penalty  of  £200  for  each  and  every  such 
offence.  The  information,  as  is  usual  in 
excise  cases,  has  been  sent  down  from  the 
excise  office  in  London  ready  prepared. 
Is  it  good,  or  is  it  a  contravention  of  the 
11  &  12  Vict.  c.  43,  s.  10,  which  enacts 
that  every  information  shall  be  for  one 
offence  only.  If  the  information  is  wrong 
in  joining  two  offences,  can  one  of  the 
counts  be  treated  as  surplusage  and  be 
struck  out  at  the  hearing,  or  how  should 
the  magistrates  act  with  regard  to  it.  It 
is  thought  probable  that  the  defendant  will 
plead  guilty.  Can  the  justices  in  that  case 
convict  of  both  offences,  and  how  should 
the  conviction  be  drawn  up  ?  I  ou  are  re- 
quested to  advise  the  magistrates  generally 
how  to  act  in  the  case. — A.  B.  C. 

2080.  Answer. — The  information  is  per- 
fectly good,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  the  objec- 
tion on  the  score  of  the  joinder  of  offences 
is  concerned.  By  the  35th  section  of  11 
&  12  Vict.  c.  43,  that  statute  is  declared 
not  to  apply,  inter  alia,  "  to  any  informa- 
tion or  complaint  or  other  proceeding  under 
or  by  virtue  of  any  of  the  statutes  rela- 
ting to  Her  Majesty's  revenue  of  excise  or 
customs,  stamps,  taxes,  or  post-office."  The 
objection,  therefore,  which  might  otherwise 
be  raised  under  the  10th  section  of  that 
statute,  does  not  apply,  and  that  with  re- 
spect to  the  joinder  of  the  two  counts  will 
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consequently  be  immaterial. — Justice  of 
the  Peace,  1855. 

2081.  PooE-BiTE—RENTCHAEaE— As- 
sessment—Queen  Anne's  Bounty. — A 
clergyman  holding  a  living,  on  which  a  con- 
siderable sum  is  borrowed  from  Queen 
Anne's  bounty  to  build  a  parsonage  house, 
and  which  is  repaid  by  annual  instalments 
at  £70  a  year,  claims  to  have  the  same, 
with  other  charges,  deducted  from  the  gross 
assessment  of  his  rentcharge  to  obtain  the 
rateable  value.  Is  such  deduction  legal  ? — 
C.  U.  R. 

2082.  Answer. — This  is  a  deduction  which 
cannot  be  enforced.  The  application  of  the 
£70  in  building  the  parsonage  house,  is 
simply  an  investment  of  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  rentcharge,  and  not  a  tax 
to  which  it  is  liable.  That  amount  there- 
fore can  no  more  be  deducted,  than  any 
other  sum  which  the  owner  of  an  estate  may 
pay  out  of  its  annual  proceeds  in  liquidation 
of  a  sum  which  he  has  borrowed  and  ex- 
pended in  the  improvement  of  the  estate 
for  which  he  is  assessed. — Justice  of  the 
Peace,  1855. 

2083.  PooE-EATE — Appoetionment — 
iN-coMiNa  Tenant. — In  case  a  person 
enters  into  possession  of  a  house  in  the 
middle  of  a  half-year,  and  refuses  to  pay  his 
proportion  of  the  rate  pursuant  to  the  17 
Geo.  2,  c.  38,  is  the  in-coming  tenant  to  be 
summoned  for  his  proportion  of  the  rate  in 
the  same  manner  as  though  his  name  ap- 
peared in  the  rate-book  ?  The  power  of 
distress  is  given  in  case  of  any  one  refusing 
to  contribute  according  as  they  shall  be  as- 
sessed. In  the  above  case,  how  can  the  in- 
coming tenant  be  said  to  be  assessed  when 
his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  assessment  ? 
How,  too,  are  proceedings  to  be  taken  in 
case  of  a  person  entering  into  possession 
of  a  house  some  months  after  a  rate  is  laid, 
and  which  at  the  time  of  laying  the  rate  is 
void  ?  His  name  of  course  does  not  in  that 
case  appear  in  the  assessment  for  the  pro- 
portionate time  ? — An  Oveeseee. 

2084.  Answer. — The  provision  respecting 
persons  refusing  to  contribute  "  according 
as  they  shall  be  assessed,"  is  contained  in 
the  43  Eliz.  c.  2,  s.  4.  But  these  proceed- 
ings are  taken  under  the  17  Geo.  2,  c.  38, 
s.  17,  which  in  terms  provides  that  in-coming 
tenants  shall  be  liable  to  pay  their  propor- 
tion of  the  rate  in  the  same  manner  and 


under  the  like  penalty  of  the  distress,  as  if 
they  had  been  "  originally  rated  and  assessed 
in  such  rate."  Although  therefore  the  in» 
coming  tenant's  name  does  not  appear  in 
the  assessment,  he  is  to  be  treated  as  though 
it  did,  and  must  of  course  be  summoned  in 
the  ordinary  way  if  he  and  the  overseers 
cannot  agree  as  to  the  amount  to  be  paid. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  case  of  a 
tenant  coming  into  a  house  "  which  at  the 
time  of  making  such  rate  was  empty  or  un  • 
occupied."  The  other  case  is  more  suited 
for  inquiry  of  the  board  of  inland  revenue 
than  of  us. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1855. 

2085.  Public  Health  Act — Geneeal 
DiSTEiCT  Rate  —  Small  Tenements. — 
When  the  first  general  district-rate  was 
made  in  this  district  (the  small  tenements 
act  being  in  operation  in  the  parish),  the 
rates  were  charged  on  and  collected  from 
the  owners  of  small  tenements,  as  out  of 
this  first  rate  the  costs  of  repairs  of  the 
highways  were  paid.  Since  then,  as  you 
are  aware,  the  late  and  present  attorneys 
and  solicitors-general  have  given  their 
opinions  that  this  course  was  wrong,  and 
that  it  was  incumbent  on  local  boards  of 
health  to  make  a  separate  rate  for  the  re- 
pairs of  highways.  A  second  general  dis- 
trict-rate is  now  in  course  of  collection,  as 
is  also  a  highway-rate.  The  collector  has 
applied  to  the  owners  of  small  tenements 
for  the  payment  of  both  rates.  Several  of 
them  refuse  payment  of  the  general  district- 
rate,  and  refer  him  to  the  occupiers,  as  the 
small  tenements  act  only  refers  to  poor  and 
highway-rates.  Will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  give  your  opinion  whether  the  owner  or 
occupier  of  small  tenements  be  liable  for 
the  general  district-rate?  Does  the  late 
decision  that  owners  are  liable  for  the  rate 
under  the  lighting  and  watching  act,  apply 
with  any  force  to  the  rate  in  question  ? — 
X.  Y.  Z. 

2086.  Answer. —  The  small  tenements 
rating  act  no  doubt  only  applies  to  poor 
and  highway-rates,  and  so  far,  therefore, 
the  owners  are  not  liable  to  pay  the  general 
district-rate.  But  the  95th  section  of  the 
public  health  act  enables  the  local  board  of 
health  to  compound  "  for  the  payment  of  all 
or  any  of  the  rates  to  be  made  under  that 
act,"  with  the  owners  of  any  premises  the 
net  annual  value  of  which  does  not  exceed 
the  sum  of  £10  ;  and  in  the  event  of  such 
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owners  refusing  to  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion, the  act  gives  power  to  rate  them  at 
the  fall  amount.  Although  therefore  the 
owners  of  small  tenements  are  not  liable  to 
pay  any  other  than  the  poor  and  highway- 
rates  under  the  13  &  14  Vict.  c.  99,  they 
are  nevertheless  liable  by  the  11  &  12 
Viet.  c.  63,  s.  95,  to  be  rated  to  any  rate 
made  under  that  act,  including  of  course 
the  general  district-rate.  But  before  their 
liability  to  pay  the  full  rate  accrues,  they 
must  have  been  required  and  have  refused 
to  compound  as  provided  by  that  section. — 
Justice  of  the  Peace ,  1855. 

2087.  Cruelty  to  Animals — Cox^'ic- 
TioN — Appeal. — The  18th  section  of  12  & 
13  Vict.  c.  92,  after  empowering  a  justice 
to  commit  any  one  offending  against  the 
provisions  of  that  act,  in  default  of  payment 
of  the  fine  imposed  upon  him,  provides,  that 
if  the  conviction  shall  take  place  before  two 
jastices,  they  may  at  once  commit  the 
offender  instead  of  imposing  a  pecuniary 
penalty.  By  the  25th  section  of  the  same 
act  "in  all  cases  where  the  sum  adjudged 
to  be  paid  on  any  conviction  shall  exceed 
two  pounds,  and  in  all  cases  where  im- 
prisonment shall  be  adjudged,"  any  person 
convicted  may  appeal  to  the  quarter  sessions. 
A  question  has  arisen  before  the  justices 
here,  whether  a  person  committed  in  default 
of  payment  of  a  fine  under  this  act  has  the 
right  to  appeal  against  his  conviction.  It 
is  contended  on  his  behalf,  that  the  words 
of  the  25th  section  are  general,  and  there- 
fore include  all  cases  where  imprisonment 
is  adjudged;  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
argued  that  those  words  only  relate  to 
persons  who  are  imprisoned  without  any 
fine  having  been  previously  imposed.  Else 
the  words  iu  the  25th  section,  giving  the 
power  to  appeal  where  the  fine  exceeded 
£2,  would  be  useless,  as  imprisonment  is 
always  adjudged  where  a  fine  is  not  paid. 
Your  opinion  will  oblige. — A.  B. 

2088.  Answer. — The  right  of  appeal  does 
not,  in  our  opinion,  apply  to  the  case  of  a 
party  committed  for  non-payment  of  a  fine. 
The  adjudication  intended  by  the  25th  sec- 
tion is  that  which  fixes  the  defendant's 
punishment  in  the  first  instance,  and  not 
that  which  either  provides  in  the  first 
instance  for  the  case  of  such  adjudication 
proving  fruitless,  or  which  afterwards  awards 
a  different  description  of  punishment,  con- 
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sequent  on  the  former  adjudication  having 
proved  inoperative. — Justice  of  the  Peace, 
1855. 

2089.  Highways — Drivers — Furious 
Driving — Dog- carts. — By  5  and  6  Will. 
4,  c.  50,  s.  78,  it  is  enacted,  "  that  if  the 
driver  of  any  waggon,  cart,  or  carriage  of 
any  kind  shall  ride  upon  any  such  carriage, 
or  upon  any  horse  or  horses  drawing  the 
same,  on  any  highway  not  having  some 
other  person  on  foot  or  on  horseback  to 
guide  the  same,  such  carriages  and  carts  as 
are  driven  with  reins,  and  are  conducted  by 
some  person  holding  the  reins  of  all  the 

horses  drawing  the  same,  excepted   and 

subsequently   Or  if  any  person  riding 

any  horse  or  beast,  or  driving  any  sort  of 
carriage,  shall  ride  or  drive  the  same  furi- 
ously, so  as  to  endanger  the  life  or  limb  of 
any  passenger."  Every  person  so  offending, 
&c.,  if  not  the  owner,  shall  forfeit  any  sum 
not  exceeding  £5 ;  and  if  the  owner,  any 
sum  not  exceeding  £10.  Your  opinion  is 
requested,  1.  Whether  or  not  the  clause 
first  recited  is  applicable  to  the  drivers  of 
waggons,  carts,  and  carriages  drawn  by 
oxen,  asses,  or  dogs  ?  2.  Whether  the  sub- 
sequent clause  would  justify  magistrates  in 
convicting  the  driver  of  a  cart  drawn  by  a 
dog  of  furious  driving  ? — A.  M.  C. 

2090.  Answer. — 1.  The  section,  as  we 
consider,  is  applicable  to  these  cases  as  well 
as  those  where  the  waggon,  &c.,  is  drawn 
by  horses.  The  prohibition  is  against  riding 
on  carriages  "  of  any  kind,"  without  refer- 
ence to  the  description  of  animal  by  which 
it  is  drawn,  whilst  the  exemption  only  ap- 
plies to  carriages  drawn  by  horses.  Whether 
therefore  the  carriage  is  drawn  by  oxen, 
asses,  or  dogs,  the  prohibition  applies, 
whilst  the  exemption  cannot  be  made  avail- 
able, inasmuch  as  it  is  confined  to  carriages 
drawn  by  a  different  description  of  animal, 
to  wit,  by  horses.  2.  If  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  life  or  limb  of  any  passenger  is 
endangered  by  such  conduct,  we  consider 
that  the  driver  may  be  convicted,  whether 
he  drives  a  dog  or  any  other  animal.  He 
is  driving  a  carriage  of  some  "  sort,"  and 
that  appears  sufficient  without  reference  to 
the  description  of  animal  he  is  driving. — 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  1855. 

2091.  Servants — Misconduct — Form 
OP  Conviction. — Allow  me  to  direct  your 
attention  to  the  late  case  ex  parte  Jesswood 
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17  J.  P.  773,  and  request  your  opinion, 
whether  it  will  tend  to  bring  these  servant's 
cases  as  convictions  under  the  11  &  12 
Vict.  c.  43,  or  not.  You  are  aware  Arch- 
hold,  2nd  ed.,  Jervis's  Acts,  p.  136,  has 
always  considered  they  are  so.  It  is  im- 
portant the  question  should  be  decided,  for 
great  inconvenience  attends  the  case  having 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  same  justice.  A 
warrant  was  signed  by  the  magistrate  the 
other  day,  Jvho  had  gone  to  London  before 
the  delinquent  was  apprehended  a  few  days 
afterwards.  I  must  confess  I  do  not  see 
the  extent  or  bearing  altogether  of  the  late 
adjudication  above  referred  to,  and  will 
thank  you  to  explain  it  for  the  benefit  of 
us  country  gentlemen.  I  enclose  a  form  of 
conviction  lately  heard  here.  Pray  in- 
form me  if  it  is  a  good  one,  and  if  the  ad- 
judications meet  the  requirements  specified 
in  the  late  case.  The  commitments  used 
by  me  are  also  Shaw's  forms,  and  run  with 
tho  conviction. — G.  T.  VV. 

2092.  Answer. — The  case  of  ex  jparte 
Jesswood  appears  to  us  to  strengthen  the 
opinion  that  instruments  of  this  nature 
are  not  convictions  under  the  11  &  12  Vict, 
c.  43,  as  the  court  pass  over  the  objection 
that  the  commitment  neither  set  out  the 
evidence,  nor  was  in  the  form  given  by  the 
11  &  12  Vict.  c.  43,  and  Wightman,  J.,  re- 
ferred to  Lindsey  v.  Leigh,  11  Q.  B,,  460, 
as  showing  that  the  instrument  was  an 
order  and  not  a  conviction.  Moreover, 
^rle,  J.,  observed  with  respect  to  Ue  Ham- 
mond, 9  Q.  B.  92,  (on  which  Mr.  Archbold 
relies  to  show  that  there  must  have  been  a 
conviction  or  order,  as  the  case  might  be, 
to  warrant  the  commitment)  tliat  "  the 
decision  in  that  case  was  never  afterwards 
sanctioned  by  any  other  court  ;^  so  that  a 
part  at  least  of  the  reasoning  on  which  his 
argument  is  founded  appears  to  fail,  whilst 
assuming  even  that  there  is  an  order  in 
contemplation  of  law,  it  would  seem  that 
it  is  no  more  such  an  order  as  was  intended 
by  the  statute  than  in  the  somewhat  analo- 
gous case  of  the  issue  of  a  distress  warrant 
for  non-payment  of  poor-rate,  which  has 
been  expressly  provided  for  by  a  separate  act 
(12  Vict.  c.  14)  The  decision,  however,  in 
ex  ya/rte  Jesswood,  was  founded  on  the  fact 
that  the  offence  alleged  in  the  commitment 
was  the  not  "  assigning"  a  lawful  excuse  for 
absence,  whereas  the  statutable  offence  con- 


sisted in  the  not  "  having^'  such  an  excuse. 
The  form  sent  states  that  the  defendant  left 
the  service  "  without  any  lawful  excuse," 
and  is  therefore  free  from  the  objection  in 
question. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1855. 

2093.  Seamen — Dischar&e— Wages- 
Captain. — A.  B.  is  captain  of  a  vessel,  the 
crew  of  which  sign  articles  and  proceed  on 
a  coal  voyage,  but  return  in  a  day  or  two 
in  consequence  of  the  vessel  being  in  a  leaky 
state.  The  crew  refuse  to  proceed  to  sea 
again  in  the  vessel,  and  are  taken  before  a 
magistrate,  who  discharges  them  on  the 
ground  of  an  informality  in  the  articles. 
The  owner  discharges  the  captain  a  few  days 
afterwards.  The  men  sue  and  recover 
from  the  owner  wages  for  services  rendered 
up  to  the  time  of  the  discharge.  Your 
opinion  is  requested — First.  Is  the  cap- 
tain liable  to  the  owners  for  the  wages  paid 
to  the  seamen  in  consequence  of  the  articles 
not  being  valid  ?  Secondly.  Does  the  owner 
not  lose  his  right  to  sue  for  a  broach  of  con- 
tract, he  having  broken  his  portion  of  it  by 
discharging  the  captain  ?  Thirdly.  Can 
the  captain  sue  the  owner  for  wages  for  the 
time  he  was  on  board  of  the  vessel  up  to 
his  discharge ;  or  ought  he  to  sue  for  a 
wrongful  dismissal  ? — A  Reader. 

2094.  Answer. — First.  Unless  there  be 
anything  in  the  captain's  agreement  with 
the  owner  which  affects  the  case,  we  can 
see  no  ground  for  considering  the  captain 
liable  to  pay  this  sum.  The  wages  were 
paid  for  the  working  of  the  ship,  and  not 
"  in  consequence  of  the  articles  not  being 
valid.''  The  owner  therefore  is  not  pre- 
judiced by  the  payment  (as  he  must  have 
had  to  pay  the  wages  if  even  the  articles 
had  been  valid),  and  consequently  can  have 
no  claim  on  the  captain  for  the  amount. 
Secondly.  We  could  not  answer  the  question 
without  knowing  what  the  contract  is.  But 
on  general  principles  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  owner  from  enforcing  his  rights 
under  the  contract  in  respect  of  any  breach 
committed  before  the  captain's  discharge. 
Thirdly.  Assuming  that  the  discharge  was 
unlawful,  the  captain  may  adopt  either  of 
these  remedies. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1855. 

2095.  Stamps— Receipts — Bankeupt's 
Estate. — I  have  lately  had  occasion  to  pay 
a  bill  of  £48  to  the  provisional  assignee 
under  a  bankruptcy  due  from  our  corpora- 

I  tion.    The  provisional  assignee  sent  me  a 
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receipt  evidently  torn  from  a  book  without 
any  stamp.  On  referring  to  the  late  stamp 
act,  I  do  not  perceive  any  exemptions  in 
favour  of  the  bankrupt's  estates  from  the 
Id.  receipt  stamp  duty.  May  I  request 
the  favour  of  your  opinion  as  to  why  a 
receipt  stamp  should  not  be  given? — J.  G.  S. 

2096.  Answer — The  stamp,  as  we  pre- 
sume, was  omitted  to  be  given,  inasmuch  as 
the  receipt  was  considered  as  an  instrument 
or  writing  relating  solely  to  the  estate  or 
effects  of  a  bankrupt,  and  therefore  exempt 
from  stamp  duty  by  the  12  &  13  Vict, 
c.  106,  s.  ISS.—Jtistice  of  the  Peace,  1855. 

2097.  Poor-rate  —  RENTCHARaE — De- 
ductions.— A.  is  rector  of  the  parish  of  C, 
the  tithes  of  which  have  been  commuted 
for  £300  per  annum.  The  following  are 
the  outgoings  for  the  year  1853  — Poor- 
rates,  £30;  Highway- rates,  £8;  Land-tax, 
12 ;  Repair  of  Chancel,  £2  ;  Collecting 
tithes,  £3 — Total  £55.  Your  opinion  is 
requested,  whether  the  outgoings  as  above 
cannot  be  legally  claimed  as  deductions  in 
assessing  the  rentcharge  to  the  poor-rate, 
or  in  other  words,  whether  the  assessment 
should  not,  after  deducting  as  above,  be 
245. — A  Subscriber. 

2098.  Answer. — These  are  all  deductions 
which,  as  we  consider,  the  rector  is  entitled 
to  make.  In  that  case  it  was  decided  that 
tithe  (and  rentcharge  stands  on  the  same 
footing,  see  6  &  7  Will,  4,  c.  71,  s.  69) 
must  be  rated  in  like  manner  as  other  here- 
ditaments, viz.,  at  a  sum  equal  to  the  rent 
at  which  it  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  let  from  year  to  year,  fir.«t  deducting  the 
rates,  taxes,  and  outgoings  to  which  it  is 
subject.  Each  item  of  deduction  in  the 
above  list  appears  to  be  a  legal  one,  and 
therefore  assuming  that  they  are  all  cor- 
rect in  amount,  and  that  £245  is  the  sum 
at  which  the  rentcharge  might  be  expected 
to  let  from  year  to  year  subject  to  those 
charges,  that  is  its  proper  rateable  value. — 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

2099.  Poor-rate  — Apportionment — 
Incoming  Tenant. — A  poor-rate  is  made 
on  the  23rd  of  November,  1853,  for  the 
parish  of  S.,  and  certain  land  therein  rated 
upon  C.  M.,  or  occupier,  C.  M.  being  the 
owner,  and  the  land  in  fact  unoccupied. 
J.  S.  in  January,  1854,  takes  the  land  as 
tenant,  and  the  tenancy  is  to  commence 
from  the  11th  of  October,  1853,  from  which 


date  the  rent  runs.  Is  J.  S.  liable  to  the 
rate,  or  a  proportion,  made  in  November  ? — 
A.  S. 

2100.  Answer. — J.  S.,  as  we  consider,  is 
liable  to  a  proportion  of  the  rate  according 
to  the  time  he  has  occupied  the  premises, 
that  is  to  say,  from  last  January.  By  the 
17  Geo.  2,  c.  38,  s.  12,  he  is  liable  to  pay 
that  proportion  where  the  premises  are  un- 
occupied at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the 
rate,  or  where  the  person  assessed  has  re- 
moved from  them  since  the  rate  was  made. 
Whether  therefore  the  premises  are  treated 
as  occupied  or  unoccupied  when  the  rate 
was  made,  he  is  liable  for  his  proportion, 
and  that  liability  cannot  be  altered  by  the 
fact  that  the  person  actually  assessed  might 
have  resisted  payment  of  the  rate  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  not  in  occupation  when 
it  was  made. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

2101.  Militia — Absence  during  Train  - 
ING — Proceedings  —  Time.  —  E.  P.,  a 
regular  enrolled  volunteer  in  the  militia, 
was  apprehended  on  the  23rd  ult.,  and 
charged  on  the  24th  before  G.  H.,  a  justice, 
under  42  Geo.  3,  c.  90,  s.  69,  with  being  a 
deserter,  he  not  having  appeared  to  be  ex- 
ercised in  May  last,  the  time  when  the 
militia  was  last  up  for  drilling.  The  justice 
declined  to  inflict  the  penalty,  conceiving 
that  his  jurisdiction  was  taken  away  by 
11  &  12  Vict.  c.  43,  s.  11,  six  months  hav- 
ing elapsed  since  the  time  E.  F.  was  to 
be  deemed  a  deserter,  and  no  information 
having  been  laid.  It  was  urged  on  the 
part  of  the  adjutant  that  such  statute  did 
not  apply  to  the  case  of  a  deserter.  Did 
the  justice  act  rightly? — A  Subscri- 
ber. 

2102.  Answer. — The  justice  appears  to 
us  to  have  acted  quite  rightly.  The  ex- 
ceptions from  the  operation  of  the  11  &  12 
Vict.  c.  43,  are  contained  in  the  35th 
section,  and  as  the  present  case  is  not 
within  those  exceptions,  the  usual  limita- 
tion as  to  the  six  months  must  apply. — 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

2103.  Weights  and  Measures— Ap- 
pointment OF  Inspector — Boroughs. 
— A.  B.  was  appointed  inspector  of  weights 
and  measures  by  the  recorder  of  the  borough 
for  which  he  acts.  A  question  arises  as  to 
the  legality  of  the  appointment.  Your 
opinion  is  sought,  who  has  the  right  of  ap- 
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pointment  should  the  recorder's  appoint- 
ment be  null? — A  Subscriber. 

2104.  Answer. — The  right  of  appoint- 
ment is  in  the  recorder  if  the  borough  is  a 
county  of  itself,  and  in  the  borough  justices 
if  the  borough  is  not  a  county. — Justice  of 
theFeace,  1854. 

2105.  Soldiers — Enlistment — Attes- 
tation OP  Justice  of  the  Peace. — 
A.  B.  was  enlisted  in  a  regiment  of  the  line 
in  the  town  of  Z.,  in  the  hundred  and  divi- 
sion of  Y.,  and  was  afterwards  brought 
before  C.  D.,  a  justice  for  the  county  of  X., 
residing  in  the  town  of  W.  in  the  hundred 
and  division  of  V.,  nine  miles  from  Z.,  all 
in  the  county  of  X.,  to  be  attested.  The 
justice  objected,  on  the  ground  that  A.  B. 
must  be  attested  by  a  justice  residing 
within  the  division  of  Y.  A.  B.  was  after- 
wards attested  in  the  town  of  W.  by  E.  P., 
a  justice  for  the  same  county,  residing  in  the 
town  of  Z  ,  and  acting  for  the  division  of  Y., 
who  is  an  officer  in  the  local  militia,  a 
major.  Is  A.  B.  rightly  attested  ;  and  was 
C.  D.'s  objection,  relying  on  the  words 
*•  before  any  justice  or  other  magistrate 
residing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  where 
such  person  shall  have  enlisted,  or  before 
any  justice  or  other  magistrate  acting  for 
the  division,  district,  or  place  where  such 
recruit  shall  have  been  enlisted,  not  being 
an  officer  in  the  army,"  {vide  mutiny  act, 
c.  9,  s.  53)  a  valid  one  ? — A  Subscriber. 

2106.  Answer. — We  apprehend  that 
A.  B.  is  rightly  attested  inasmuch  as  he  is 
attested  by  a  justice  acting  for  the  division 
in  which  the  enlistment  took  place.  The 
meaning  of  the  section  seems  to  be  that 
the  attestation  may  be  made  before  any 
justice  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place 
where  the  enlistment  took  place,  whether 
he  acts  for  the  division  or  not,  or  before  any 
justice  acting  for  the  division,  whether  he 
reside  within  the  division  or  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  place  or  not. — Justice  of  the  Peace, 
1854. 

2107.  Poor-rate— Assessment  —  Un- 
cultivated Parm. — C.  D.  at  new  Michael- 
mas just  past  gave  up  the  occupation  of  a 
small  farm  to  his  landlord  L.  M.,  who  is  a 
very  aged  person,  and  quite  incapable  of 
cultivating  it  himself ;  in  fact,  he  does  not 
intend  to  meddle  with  the  far  in  any  way 
whatever.  A  poor-rate,  however,  for  the 
parish  in  which  such  farm  is  situate  must 


be  made  in  a  few  days,  and  the  overseer  is  ^ 
anxious  to  know  whether  he  can  or  not  \ 
assess  such  farm  to  the  rate,  having  been  told  ' 
that  the  landlord  is  liable  to  pay  the  rate,  ^ 
though  there  will  be  neither  a  tenant  of  ] 
such  farm  nor  will  it  be  occupied  by  the  '\ 
landlord  at  the  time  of  making  the  rate ;  in  j 
fact,  it  will  be  in  a  dormant  uncultivated  ^ 
state.  Your  opinion  is  therefore  desiied  on 
the  foregoing  point  for  the  overseer's  guid-  i 
ance  in  making  out  the  forthcoming  rate,  \ 
whether  he  is  to  assess  it  in  the  landlord's  | 
name,  or  describe  it  as  unoccupied  ? — A  ^ 
Subscriber. 

2108.  Answer. — It  will  be  seen  from  i 
R.  v.  Fayle,  20  J.  P.  264,  that  the  farm  I 
must  be  assessed,  unless  perhaps  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  landlord  is  bond  fide  endea- 
vouring to  obtain  a  tenant,  and  only  allows 

it  to  remain  in  its  present  condition  because  ■ 
he  does  not  profess  to  occupy  it  himself,  and  | 
has  hitherto  been  unable  to  find  a  tenant  ! 
for  it.    In  that  case  Lord  Camj^hell,  C.J., 
says,  "  It  is  quite  clear  that  if  a  man  who  is  \ 
in  possession  of  the  surface  of  the  land  which 
in  the  ordinary  use  of  it  might  be  made  \ 
productive,  chooses  only  to  grow  thistles 
upon  it  for  the  use  of  the  donkeys  in  the 
parish,  he  is  nevertheless  rateable  in  respect 
of  the  profit  which  it  might  reasonably  be 
supposed  could  be  made  of  it.'*    In  R.  v.  i 
Fayle,  however,  Lord  Camphell  was  only  ] 
dealing  with  a  case  where  there  was  an  ad-  \ 
mitted  occupier.    And,  therefore,  his  re- 
marks must  not  be  treated  as  applying  to  a 
case  where  the  landlord  disowns  all  personal 
occupation,  and  is  using  reasonable  exer- 
tions to  find  an  occupier  for  the  land. —  1 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854.  \ 

2109.  Coroners  —  Qualification —  j 
Electors. — You  will  much  oblige  by  in-  j 
forming  me  what  qualification  of  estate,  if  \ 
any,  is  required  for  a  coroner,  and  what  j 
qualification  of  the  electors  ?  In  Jervis  on 
Coroners  it  is  laid  down  that  any  freehold 
interest  (whether  legal  or  equitable)  in  !' 
lands  within  the  county  qualifies  an  elec-  | 
tor.— E.  ' 

2110.  Answer. — No  precise  amount  of  \ 
qualification  by  estate  is  required  of  a  j 
coroner,  the  statute  14  Ed.  3,  st.  1,  c.  8,  | 
merely  enacting  that  no  coroner  shall  be  j 
chosen  unless  he  have  land  in  fee  sufficient  j 
in  the  same  county  whereof  he  may  answer  j 
to  all  people.  All,  therefore,  that  is  required  ^ 
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of  him  is,  that  he  should  have  sufficient 
property  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  his 
office,  and  to  answer  any  fine  that  may  be 
put  upon  him  for  misbehaviour.  With  re- 
gard to  the  qualification  of  electors  all  that 
is  required  of  them  is  that  they  shall  be 
freeholders,  but  the  value  of  the  freehold  is 
not  material.  By  the  58  Geo.  3,  c.  95,  s.  2, 
a  mortgagor  and  cesfui-qtie-trnst  may  vote, 
but  not  a  mortgagee  or  trustee,  unless  he  is 
in  actual  possession  of  the  premises. — Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace,  1856. 

2111.  Conviction— Costs— Distress- 
Penalty. — Have  justices  power  under  11 
and  12  Vict.  c.  43,  to  grant  a  warrant  of 
distress  upon  the  goods  and  chattels  of  a 
defendant  to  recover  costs  when  a  penalty 
is  not  imposed  ? — W. 

2112.  Answer.— The  18th  section  of  11 
12  Vict.  c.  43,  provides  that  where  there  is 
no  penalty  to  be  recovered  by  the  conviction, 
the  costs  shall  be  recoverable  by  distress 
and  sale  of  the  party's  goods,  and  in  default  of 
distress,  by  imprisonment  for  a  month  with 
or  without  hard  labour. — Justice  of  the 
Peace,  1856. 

2113.  Grand  Jury  —  Depositions  — 
Right  of  Inspection. — Have  the  grand 
jury  at  assizes  or  sessions  an  indisputable 
right  to  call  for  and  have  before  them  all 
depositions  taken  by  order  of  the  com- 
mitting justice  or  justices  in  felonies  and 
misdemeanours  ? — C.  P. 

2114.  Answer. — The  grand  jury,  as  we 
apprehend,  have  no  right  at  all  to  have  the 
depositions  laid  before  them.  By  the  11  & 
12  Vict.  c.  42,  s.  20,  they  are  to  be  deli- 
vered to  the  proper  officer  of  the  court  at 
which  the  trial  is  to  take  place,  and  are 
clearly  under  the  controul  of  the  judge, 
recorder,  or  justice,  who  is  to  preside  in  the 
com  t  at  the  trial."  With  the  judge's  sanc- 
tion, however,  they  may  be  reaci  before  the 
grand  jury,  and  are  equally  evidence  in  that 
case,  as  on  the  trial  before  the  common 
jury. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1856. 

2115.  Servants  —  Contract — Undis- 
closed Apprenticeship. — A.,  on  the  1st 
of  September  last,  hired  himself  to  serve  B. 
as  a  bottle-maker  for  one  year,  then  next 
ensuing,  being  at  the  time,  though  this 
was  unknown  to  B.,  duly  bound  an  aj^prcn- 
tice  to  C.  A.  immediately  commenced 
working  in  the  service  of  B.,  and  whilst  in 
it  he  was  taken  from  his  work  under  a  war- 


rant at  the  instance  of  C.  for  absconding 
from  his  service.  Eventually  A.'s  deed  of 
apprenticeship  to  C.  was  cancelled,  and  he 
then  went  and  hired  himself  to  D.  as  a 
bottle-maker.  A  few  days  since  B.  caused 
him  to  be  apprehended  under  a  warrant, 
and  charged  him  with  absenting  himself 
from  his  service.  At  the  hearing  it  was 
contended  by  B.  that  when  the  indenture 
of  apprenticeship  with  C.  was  cancelled,  it 
was  the  duty  of  A.  to  return  to  his  service ; 
and  on  the  other  hand  it  was  contended 
that  on  the  1st  of  September  last,  when  A. 
entered  into  the  contract  with  B.,  he  was, 
in  consequence  of  being  the  servant  of  C, 
incapable  of  binding  himself  to  commence 
working  with  B.  then,  and  therefore  that 
this  agreement  w^as  void.  Please  to  favour 
me  with  your  opinion  as  to  whether  you 
consider  B.  can  legally  claim  A.  as  his  ser- 
vant ? — A  Subscriber. 

2116.  Answer. — The  agreement,  as  we 
consider,  was  so  far  void  as  to  be  inopera- 
tive against  B.  But  as  between  A.  and  B. 
there  can  be  nothing  that  we  see  to  invali- 
date it,  beyond  the  fact  of  its  having  been 
made  by  an  infant.  If  then  A.  was  an 
infant  at  the  time  when  he  made  the  con- 
tract with  B.,  it  may  be  a  question  whether 
under  the  circumstances  he  had  not  a  right 
to  avoid  it  on  the  ground  of  its  not  being 
beneficial  to  him.  If  he  was  not  an  infant 
at  the  time,  he  can,  of  course,  take  no  ob- 
jection to  the  contract  on  that  ground,  and 
in  that  case  B.,  in  our  opinion,  may  legally 
cl:am  him  as  his  servant. — Justice  of  the 
Peace,  1856. 

2117.  Servants — Misconduct — Agri- 
cultural Servant — Domestic  Servant. 
— I  shall  feel  obliged  by  your  opinion  and 
advice  on  the  following  short  case  : — A.  B., 
who  is  occupier  of  twelve  acres  of  land,, 
engaged  C.  D.  as  a  man  servant  for  twelve 
months  at  certain  wages  and  board  and 
lodging.  His  duties  were  to  look  after  a 
horse  and  carriage,  milk  the  cows,  feed  the 
pigs,  look  after  some  half-a-dozen  sheep, 
clean  knives  and  forks,  and  boots  and  shoes, 
and  when  required  work  in  the  garden. 
C.  D.  entered  upon  his  service,  but  some 
time  afterwards  on  several  occasions  mis- 
conducted himself,  and  also  absented  him- 
self from  his  service  without  leave  of  his 
master.  Under  the  circumstances  what 
remedy  has  A.  B.  against  C.  D. ;  and  how 
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can  he  punish  him  for  his  unwarantable 
conduct  ? — A  Constant    Subscrpbee. — 

2118.  Answer, — A.  B.^s  only  remedy  is  to 
discharge  the  servant,  unless  he  can  satisfy 
the  justices  that  C.  D.  is  a  servant  in  hus- 
bandry, which  seems  scarcely  probable. 
They  have  no  jurisdiction  in  the  case  of 
misconduct  by  domestic  servants.  In  the 
case  of  servants  in  husbandry,  however, 
they  may  imprison  and  abate  current  wages, 
or  abate  wages  due,  or  discharge  as  they 
think  fit.  But  A.  B.'s  position  and  C.  D.'s 
occupation  seem  scarcely  such  as  to  warrant 
the  assumption  that  C.  D.  is  a  servant  in 
husbandry. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1856. 

2119.  Magistrates*  Clerks  — Fees — 
Refusal  to  Pay — Attorney. — An  at- 
torney-at"law  appears  before  a  bench  of 
magistrates  to  conduct  the  preliminary 
hearing  of  an  indictable  case  for  a  com- 
plaining party.  The  bench  considered  the 
evidence  insufficient,  and  dismissed  the  case. 
The  clerk  to  the  magistrates,  who  is  remu- 
nerated for  his  services  according  to  a  table 
of  fees  hung  up  in  the  court,  demanded  6s. 
fees  from  the  complainant.  The  said  at- 
torney  impudently  told  his  client,  the  com- 
plainant, in  the  presence  of  the  magistrates, 
to  pay  nothing,  and  consequently  he  refused 
to  pay  the  clerk  of  the  court  his  fees.  Is 
an  attorney  justified  in  boldly  telling  his 
client,  in  the  presence  of  a  court,  not  to  pay 
the  court^s  officer  his  fees,  which  he  knew 
to  be  right  ?  I  believe  that  an  attorney  is 
not  liable  to  pay  fees  for  his  client,  but 
surely  his  liability  would  be  created  by  ad- 
vising the  non-payment.  In  tlie  case  stated, 
was  not  the  attorney  guilty  of  a  contempt 
of  the  court,  and  liable  to  punishment  ? 
Your  opinion  will  oblige — K. 

2120.  Answer. — It  may  very  likely  be  a 
proof  of  bad  taste  on  the  part  of  the  at- 
torney to  have  conducted  himself  in  the 
manner  detailed  above,  but  his  doing  so 
would  not,  in  our  opinion,  make  him  liable 
either  to  the  payment  of  the  fees  or  to  pun- 
ishment for  contempt  of  court.  The  clerk's 
remedy  is  clear  enough  against  the  client, 
but  he  has  none  against  the  attorney. — Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace,  1856. 

2121.  Poor-rate  —  Assessment — Net 
ANNUAL  Value. — A  tenant  rents  a  farm 
at  the  annual  rental  of  £300,  and  pays  the 
rates  and  taxes  thereon ;  but  the  landlord 
pays   the   tithe  commutation  rentcharge, 


£50  per  annum,  and  repairs,  and  insures  at  \ 
an  average  annual  amount  of  £30.  The  ; 
rent  of  £300  may  be  considered  as  a  fair 
rent  under  the  circumstances.  In  rating  ' 
this  farm  to  the  poor-rate  what  should  be  \ 
the  amount  of  the  gross  and  what  of  the  ' 
net  annual  value  ?  Although  this  may  ap-  ! 
pear  a  very  simple  question,  yet  it  occa-  ] 
sioned  much  discussion  when  brought  before  ' 
the  petty  session,  and  the  justices  were  di- 
vided in  their  opinion. — H.  T.  A.  ; 

2122.  Answer.  —  The  gross  estimated  \ 
rental,  as  we  consider,  will  be  £250,  and  | 
the  net  value  £220,  assuming  that  the  £30  ' 
covers  the  cost  of  repairs,  insurance,  and  j 
other  expenses  necessary  to  maintain  the  j 
premises  in  a  state  to  command  a  rent  of  ] 
£250,  the  tenant  paying  the  rentcharge.  The  ' 
gross  estimated  rental  is  that  sum  which  a  \ 
tenant  from  year  to  year  would  give  for  i 
the  premises,  if  he  had  to  pay  tenant's  \ 
rates  and  taxes,  and  tithe  commutation  \ 
rentcharge.  The  net  annual  value  is  that  \ 
sum,  minus  the  costs  of  repairs,  insurance,  , 
and  other  landlord's  expenses.  Assuming  ; 
the  £300  to  be  such  a  sum  as  a  tenant  ; 
from  year  to  year  would  give  for  the  farm,  : 
if  the  landlord  paid  the  rentcharge,  he  , 
would  of  course  only  give  £250  for  it,  if  he  ] 
paid  the  rentcharge  himself.  The  latter  j 
sum  therefore  represents  the  gross  esti-  ' 
mated  rental.  The  net  annual  value  is  the  , 
amount  which  the  landlord  puts  into  his  | 
own  pocket,  after  deducting  usual  land-  \ 
lord's  expenses.  In  the  present  instance  ; 
those  are  estimated  at  £30.  The  net  annual  ' 
value  therefore  is  £220,  that  is  to  say,  ' 
£250  minus  £30. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  \ 
1856.  \ 

2123.  Distress  for  Rent — Fee  Farm  I 
Rent. — A.  B.  was  owner  of  a  farm  and  i 
lands  called  C,  out  of  which  a  "fee  farm  i 
rent"  of  5s.  per  annum  was  payable  to  i 
D.  E.  The  rent  being  small,  it  used  to  be 
allowed  to  run  sometimes  for  five  and  six 
years  without  being  paid.  A.  B.  died  in  ' 
August,  1839,  and  left  by  his  will  this  farm  i 
to  his  son  W.,  who  on  the  26th  of  June,  | 
1840,  paid  D.  E.  £1  10s.,  being  six  years  i 
rent  due  from  his  late  father's  representa-  \ 
tives  and  himself  up  to  Michaelmas,  1843,  \ 
since  which  time  nothing  has  been  paid.  ' 
The  farm  is  in  the  holding  of  G.  as  tenant  ; 
to  W.,  who  lives  a  considerable  distance  \ 
from  D.  E,  who  through  his  agent  has  ; 
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made  frequent  applications  for  the  arrears 
now  amounting  £2  10s.  for  ten  years  up  to 
Michaelmas  last.  Your  opinion  is  requested 
as  to  what  course  should  be  pursued  for  the 
recovery  of  this  sum. — A  Cois^stant  Sub- 

SCEIBEE. 

2124.  Answer. — The  proper  course  is  to 
distrain.  But  no  more  than  six  years' 
arrears  can  now  he  recovered,  as  that  limi- 
tation is  imposed  by  the  3  &  4  Will.  4, 
c.  27,  s.  42. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1856. 

2125.  Church-eate  —  Liability  — 
Rei^tchaege. — I  shall  feel  obliged  by 
your  giving  an  answer  to  the  following 
question  : — Is  a  tithe  rentcharge  liable  to 
church-rate  ? — A  Subsceibee. 

2126.  Answer— If  the  titheowner  is 
liable  to  repair  the  chancel  of  the  church, 
neither  the  tithe  of  the  parish  nor  the 
rentcharge  either  is  liable  to  the  church- 
rate. — Jiistice  of  the  Peace,  1856. 

2127.  Beeehouses — Sale  of  Table 
Beee— License. — By  statute  42  Geo.  3, 
c.  38,  s.  18,  it  is  enacted  that  "  no  person 
not  being  a  common  brewer  shall  retail 
beer  at  a  higher  price  than  l^d.  per  quart, 
without  entering  into  recognisance,  and  ob- 
taining a  license  as  a  common  alehouse 
keeper."  Would  you  have  the  kindness  to 
say  if  you  know  of  any  statute  that  would 
make  it  unlawful  for  a  brickmaker  and  con- 
tractor, who  employs  a  great  number  of 
labourers,  to  supply  his  work  people  during 
the  summer  with  beer,  not  exceeding  l^d, 
per  quart,  and  if  he  must  not  give  notice  to 
the  excise  ?  Can  you  refer  me  to  any  sta- 
tute relating  to  such  a  matter?  Your 
opinion  will  oblige— A  Constant  Sub- 
sceibee. 

2128.  Answer, — We  know  of  no  statute 
which  in  terms  requires  such  a  party  to 
take  out  a  license  or  to  give  notice  to  the 
excise ;  and  the  general  impression  is  that 
he  is  not  required  to  do  so.  The  excise 
have  the  authority  to  enter  his  premises 
under  the  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  61,  s.  12,  but  it 
nowhere  appears  that  he  is  bound  to  give 
them  notice  of  his  having  opened  them. 
It  will  be  seen  from  Mr.  Wood's  evi- 
dence given  before  the  select  committee 
on  the  operation  of  the  acts  for  the  sale 
of  beer  (19th  March,  1850,  questions 
387,  678,  679,  pp.  44,  75),  that  the 
excise  abstain  from  interfering  with  such 


houses,  in  consequence  of  an  authority  to 
that  effect  contained  in  a  treasury  order  of 
the  9th  November,  1830,  issued  on  account 
of  the  doubt  as  to  the  legality  of  the  sale  of 
such  beer  without  a  license.  The  treasury 
decided  the  doubt  in  favour  of  the  beer- 
seller,  and  since  then  it  has  been  usual  to 
require  him  to  take  out  a  license. — Justice 
of  the  Peace,  1854. 

2129.  Savings'  Banks — Payment  of 
Deposit — Deed  of  Gift. — A.,  not  being 
a  trader  or  in  debt,  by  deed  gave  and 
assigned  all  her  real  estate,  and  all  her 
stocks,  funds,  and  securities,  and  all  other 
her  personal  estate  whatsoever  and  where- 
soever to  her  sister  B.,  absolutely,  and  in 
which  is  contained  a  power  of  attorney  to 
sue  for,  recover,  and  give  receipts  for  any 
such  stocks,  funds,  securities,  and  premises. 
At  the  time  of  the  execution  of  this  deed, 

A.  had  certain  monies  deposited  in  the  C. 
savings'  bank,  and  the  same  continued  in  her 
name  up  to  the  time  of  her  decease,  which 
happened  shortly  after  the  making  of  the 
deed.  Since  A.'s  death,  application  has 
been  made  by  B.  to  the  savings'  bank  trus- 
tees for  the  amount  of  the  deposits,  but  they 
declined  paying  the  same,  contending  that 
under  9  Geo.  4,  c.  92,  40,  they  are  pre- 
cluded from  doing  so ;  but  it  is  apprehended 
that  section  does  not  apply  to  the  case  of 

B.  ,  who  claims  under  the  deed,  and  not  as 
"representative."  Neither  does  it  seem 
that  the  45th  section  of  the  same  act,  pro- 
viding for  the  settlement  of  disputes  by  ar- 
bitration, applies  to  it.  Your  opinion  is 
requested  whether  or  not  the  trustees  would 
be  justified  in  paying  to  B.  the  deposit  re- 
ferred to  under  the  deed  ? — A  Subsceibee. 

2130.  Answer. — The  trustees,  in  our 
opinion,  will  be  quite  justified  in  paying  B. 
any  deposit  which  may  be  covered  by  the 
terms  of  the  deed.  At  the  time  of  A.'s 
death  the  sums  of  money  standing  in  her 
name  in  the  bank  books  did  not  belong  to 
her  at  all.  They  had,  at  that  time,  been 
assigned  to  B.,  and  had  passed  under  the 
deed  to  her.  The  case  consequently  does  not 
fall  within  the  40th  section.  Neither  can 
it  come  within  the  operation  of  the  45th 
section,  as  B.  does  not  claim  either  as  ex- 
ecutor, administrator,  next  of  kin,  or  credi- 
tor, but  as  assignee  under  a  deed  duly 
executed  in  A.'s  lifetime,  and  vesting  in  her 
all  A.'s  right  to  any  money  then  standing  to 
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her  credit  at  the  bank. — Justice  of  the 
Teane,  1855. 

2131.  WEiaHTS  AND  Measures  — 
STAMPiNa — Yard  Measures.— The  5  & 
6  Will.  4,  c.  63,  provides  that  all  weights 
and  measures  whatsoever  (except  as  therein 
excepted),  which  shall  be  used  for  buying 
and  selling,  &c.,  shall  be  examined  and  com- 
pared by  the  inspector  with  one  or  more 
of  the  copies  of  the  imperial  standard 
weights  and  measures  provided  under 
authority  of  that  act,  who  shall  stamp  the 
same ;  and  every  person  who  shall  use  any 
weight  or  measure  other  than  those  autho- 
rised by  the  act,  or  which  has  not  been  so 
stamped  as  aforesaid,  or  which  shall  be 
found  light  or  otherwise  unjust,  shall,  on 
conviction,  forfeit  not  exceeding  £5.  Is 
the  inspector  to  stamp  the  yard  measure 
used  by  drapers  and  others,  and  how, 
if  such  measure  and  the  aliquot  parts 
thereof  are  designated  (as  in  many  cases 
they  are)  by  brass  nails  on  the  counter  ? 
Are  such  last -mentioned  measures  legal,  if 
they  are  correct ;  or  how  can  the  inspector 
deal  with  them  ? — A  Constant  Reader. 

2132.  Answer. — The  inspector  must 
stamp  yard  measures  like  any  others,  if  he 
is  provided  with  a  copy  of  the  imperial 
standard  yard.  If  the  shopkeeper  uses 
his  counter  as  a  yard  measure,  the  inspector 
must  stamp  it  in  the  ordinary  way.  His 
dai)^'^  is  to  examine  and  stamp  all  measures 
used  \for  the  sale  of  goods,  and  be  cannot 
consider  whether  or  not  he  injures  the 
shopkeeper^s  o:>u:nter  in  doing  so.  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  1855' 

2133.  WEiaHTSAND Measures— Earth- 
enware Pots — Seizuke. — An  inspector  of 
weights  and  measures,  in  going  round  his 
district,  at  a  number  of  public-houses  finds 
earthenware  pint  pots,  which  he  seizes  for 
being  short  of  measure.  On  entering  the 
house  he  tells  the  parties  to  bring  all  pots 
and  measures  which  they  use,  on  which  the 
pint  pots  are  produced.  He  does  not  see 
them  in  use,  neither  are  they  used  as  measures, 
but  simply  as  pots  to  drink  out  of ;  but  the 
publicans  acknowledge  that  they  bring  ale 
in  them  to  their  customers.  Please  say 
whether  the  inspector  Wiis  justified  in 
seizing  earthenware  pots ;  and  whether  the 
publicans  are  liable  to  a  penalty  for  using 
them,  being  deficient  in  measure  ? — A  Sub- 
scriber. 


2134.  Answer. — We  consider  that  the 
inspector  was  justified  in  seizing  the  pots 
under  such  circumstances,  and  that  the 
publicans  are  liable  to  the  penalty  under  the 
5  and  6  Will.  4,  c.  66,  s.  28,  for  having  un- 
just measures  in  their  possession.  The  case 
is  similar  to  that  of  Washington  v.  Young, 
14  J.  P.  591,  the  only  difterence  being  that 
there  it  was  stated  that  the  beer  was  sold 
in  the  mugs,  whereas  in  the  present  in- 
stance it  is  said  that  the  pots  are  merely 
used  to  drink  out  of.  It  is  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  used  in  the  publicans^ 
trade,  and  are  represented  as  containing  a 
certain  quantity,  which  it  appears  they  do 
not  in  reality  contain.  That,  as  we  con- 
ceive, would  be  sufficient  to  justify  their 
seizure  under  the  28th  section,  and  the  con- 
viction which  follows  as  a  consequence  of 
such  seizure. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1855. 

2135.  Evidence — Competency  of  Wit- 
nesses— Husband  and  Wife. — A  few 
days  ago  a  question  was  raised  at  the  bench 
with  which  I  act  as  to  the  competency  of  a 
wife  to  give  evidence  for  her  husband  in  a 
matter  then  before  us.  I  have  an  impression 
that  some  time  back  a  change  was  made  in 
the  law  as  respects  such  evidence.  Will  you 
be  kind  enough  to  state  what  is  the  latest 
decision;  or  if  the  subject  has  been  discussed 
in  the  Justice  of  the  Peace,  as  I  fancy  it  has, 
will  yougive  a  reference  to  the  place  ? — J.  P. 

2136.  Answer, —  The  latest  provision  on 
the  subject  is  the  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  73,  the 
first  section  of  which  enacts  that  the  hus- 
bands and  wives  of  parties  to  legal  pro- 
ceedings shall  be  competent  and  compellable 
to  give  evidence  on  behalf  of  either  of  the 
parties  to  the  proceeding,  with  this  excep- 
tion, however,  which  is  contained  in  the  2nd 
section,  viz.,  that  "in  any  cn'mwa^ proceed- 
ing" this  provision  shall  not  render  any  hus- 
band or  wife  competent  or  compellable  to 
give  evidence  against  the  Ouher.  This  is  an 
amendment  of  the  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  99,  re- 
specting which  an  opinion  from  the  home 
office  will  be  found  at  15  «7.  P.  843,  which 
is  equally  applicable  to  the  16  &  17  Vict.  c. 
73. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1855. 

2137.  Loan  Societies — Recovery  of 
Balance — Payment  in  Goods. — On  the 
31st  March,  1854,  A.  procures  a  loan  of  £15 
from  a  loan  society.  ]].,  C,  and  D.  become 
sureties.  A.  pays  into  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer,  £3  15s.,  and  finding  himself  in- 
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solvent,  on  the  10th  June,  1854,  he  hands 
over  to  the  treasurer  property  to  the  amount 
of  £20  in  payment  of  the  balance,  (which  is 
deposited  in  the  premises  of  the  loan  society). 
Some  time  after  (about  a  month),  A.  goes 
to  Lancaster,  and  passes  through  the  insol- 
vent debtors'  court,  but  does  not  procure 
his  office  copy.  In  the  beginning  of  1855, 
B.  becomes  insolvent,  and  passes  through 
the  county  court  at  Oldham;  but,  under- 
standing that  the  society  is  satisfied,  he 
does  not  enter  the  sum  in  his  schedule. 
Some  time  in  January,  1855,  the  society 
serve  C.  with  a  notice  from  an  attorney  for 
the  balance,  of  which  C.  takes  no  notice. 
On  the  25th  June,  1855,  the  treasurer  to 
the  loan  society  serves  A.,  B.,  and  C.  with 
notices  of  demand,  and  on  the  29th  June, 
A.,  B.,  and  C.  are  all  served  with  summonses 
to  appear  before  the  magistrates.  The 
property  above  referred  to  is  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  loan  society  (with  the  exception 
of  a  mahogany  table  which  the  treasurer 
sold  for  £1),  and  has  been  during  the  insol- 
vency of  A.,  who  never  accounted  for  it  in 
his  schedule.  Can  the  loan  society  recover 
the  balance  from  B.  and  C,  and  if  so,  what 
becomes  of  the  property;  or  will  it  come 
under  the  clause  of  concealment  of  the  in- 
solvent's estate  ? — A  Subscriber. 

2138.  Ansiver. — If  the  property  was  not 
merely  handed  over  to  the  treasurer  "  in 
payment  of  the  balance,"  but  accepted  by 
him  on  that  condition,  the  loan  society  will 
not  be  able  to  recover  the  balance  from  B. 
and  C.  The  probability,  however,  is  that 
it  was  merely  deposited  with  the  treasurer 
by  way  of  collateral  security,  and  not  as 
payment;  otherwise  the  note  would  have 
been  given  up  to  A.  If  that  be  the  real 
state  of  the  affair,  the  society  may  recover 
the  balance  from  B.  and  C.  But  in  that 
case  they  ought  to  deliver  over  the  property 
to  B.  and  C.  It  was  intended  by  A.  to  be 
applied  to  the  payment  of  the  note,  and  as 
they  are  the  parties  who  actually  pay  it, 
any  benefit  which  the  society  would  other- 
wise have  had  from  it  would  equitably 
enure  to  them,  and,  therefore,  it  should  be 
delivered  over  to  them.  Whether  they 
could  hold  it  as  against  A.'s  assignee  may 
be  doubtful.  But  as  between  themselves 
and  the  society  they  are  equitably  entitled 
to  the  possession  of  it,  and,  therefore,  the 
society  could  not  reasonably  object  to  give  | 


it  up  to  them. — Justice  of  the  I*eace, 
1855. 

2139.  Churchwardens — Dissenter — 
Void  Election. — At  the  vestry  legally 
holden  in  the  Easter  week,  in  the  parish  of 
B.,  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  church- 
wardens of  the  past  year,  and  to  elect  their 
successors,  a  dissenter  was  chosen,  who  re- 
fuses to  take  upon  himself  the  office.  The 
parish  churchwarden  died  in  the  last  year 
before  the  period  of  his  services  had  arrived, 
without  collecting  the  rate  in  his  district. 
So  it  happens,  that  one  part  of  the  parish 
has  paid  the  rate  while  to  the  other  no  ap- 
plication has  been  made  for  payment. 
Your  opinion  is  requested — First.  Whether 
the  ecclesiastical  court  will  compel  the  dis- 
senter to  serve  the  office  ?  Secondly.  If 
not,  can  the  parish  proceed  to  elect  another, 
as  the  time  fixed  for  that  purpose  is  in  the 
Easter  week  ?  Thirdly.  If  they  cannot, 
will  the  whole  duties  of  the  office  devolve 
on  the  other  churchwarden  ?  Fourthly. 
Can  he  collect  the  rate  made  in  the  last 
year ;  or  must  a  new  rate  be  granted,  re- 
stricted to  that  district  in  which  no  rate 
was  levied  in  the  last  year? — A  Sub- 
scriber. 

2140.  Ansiver. — First.  The  ecclesiastical 
court  will  not  compel  a  dissenter  to  serve 
the  office,  where  the  tenets,  doctrines,  and 
habits  of  his  sect  are  recognised  to  be  such 
as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  court  to 
consider  that  he  can  conscientiously  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  office.  Upon  this 
principle  Dr.  Phillimore,  in  Adey  v.  Tfieo- 
bald,  1  Curt.  447,  refused  to  compel  a 
quaker  to  serve  the  office,  at  the  same  time 
stating,  that  he  must  not  be  understood  to 
say  that  all  dissenters  are  exempted.  Any 
dissenter,  however,  may  serve  the  office  by 
deputy,  approved  of  by  the  vestry. 
Secondly  and  thirdly.  If  the  first  election 
is  void,  the  parish  may  elect  another  church- 
warden, notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
Easter  week  is  passed,  the  90th  canon  being 
in  that  respect  merely  directory.  Fourthly. 
The  acting  churchwarden,  as  we  appre- 
hend, may  collect  the  rate.  He  is  appointed 
for  the  whole  parish,  and  consequently  may 
act  for  the  whole  of  it,  notwithstanding  the 
fact,  that  for  convenience  or  otherwise  his 
predecessor  did  not  interfere  in  that  part 
where  the  rate  is  uncollected.  It  was  de- 
cided in  M.  V.  Fenton,  1  Q.  B.  480,  S.  C. 
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fiom.  R.  V.  Justices  of  Lancashire,  5  J.  P. 
609,  that  a  complaint  by  one  churchwarden 
is  good  in  respect  of  the  rate  assessed  on  the 
district  for  which  he  acts,  and  it  appears 
from  that  case  that  the  complaint  would 
have  been  equally  good  if  made  by  either 
of  the  churchwardens. — Justice  of  the  Peace, 
1855. 

2141.  Defamation — Remedy — Special 
Dama&e. — A.  has  defamed  B.,  a  spinster,  by 
attributing  to  her  fornication.  B.  is  en- 
gaged to  C,  but  owing  to  the  imputation, 
C.  says  he  will  not  marry  her ;  at  the  same 
time  C.  says  he  does  not  really  believe  the 
accusation,  and  indeed  no  one  else  believes 
it.  The  most  C.  will  swear  is  that  it  might 
cause  unpleasantness  hereafter  to  hear  the 
slanders  repeated  by  others,  without  A. 
being  punished.  Since  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  ecclesiastical  court  has  been  abolished, 
what  remedy  has  B.  against  A. ;  and  what 
damage  (if  any)  should  be   proved  ? — A 

SUBSCRIBEE. 

2142.  Answer. — The  remedy  is  by  an 
action  on  the  case.    Knight  v.  Gihhs,  1  A. 

JE.  43,  is  precisely  in  point.  It  was  there 
decided  not  to  be  necessary  that  the  person 
whose  act  constitutes  the  special  damage, 
should  have  believed  the  defamatory  charge, 
provided  that  he  acted  in  consequence  of 
the  words  having  been  spoken. — Justice 
of  the  Peace,  1855. 

2143.  Malicious  Injuries — Tearing 
DOWN  Advertisements. — ^A.  having  from 
time  to  time  posted  advertisements  on  the 
walls  of  a  town,  sees  B.  deliberately  and 
wilfully  tear  down  several  of  them,  re- 
peatedly, and  at  other  times  sees  B.  obli- 
terate them,  by  posting  other  papers  over 
the  former.  The  wilfulness  and  bad  feeling 
of  the  act  can  be  easily  proved  ;  but  it  is 
feared  that  A.  can  scarcely  be  considered  to 
possess  such  a  property  in  the  bills  destroyed 
as  to  sustain  any  proceeding  against  B.,  and 
a  difficulty  may  arise  to  the  amount  of 
damage.  Can  any  proceeding  be  taken 
with  a  probability  of  success  under  the 
petty  trespass  act,  or  otherwise  before  a 
magistrate  ? — An  Old  Subscriber. 

2144.  Answer. — We  doubt  whether  a 
conviction  would  be  supported  under  such 
circumstances,  unless  the  bills  were  posted 
on  some  place  over  which  A.  had  lawful 
controul.  By  posting  them  in  places  over 
which  he  had  no  controul,  A.  would  be  con- 


sidered to  have  abandoned  all  property  in 
them.  They  consequently  no  longer  re- 
mained private  property,  but  became 
articles,  for  injuring  which  neither  their 

original  owner  nor  any  one  else  would  be  : 

entitled  to  receive  any  compensation.- —  i 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  1855. 

2145.  Larceny — Bank  Note — Rights 
OE  Holder. — A.'s  house  was  robbed,  and 
three  £5  country  bank  notes  stolen.  The  \ 
next  day  the  thief  went  to  the  shop  of  S.  ; 
and  S.,  about  three  miles  off,  and  asked  for  ^ 
change  for  a  £5  note,  which  was  given  to  \ 
him,  but  he  did  not  buy  anything.  This  \ 
note  turned  out  to  be  one  of  those  stolen,  i 
At  the  time  S.  and  S.  cashed  the  note,  they  ' 
had  received  no  notice  of  the  robbery.  S.  ■ 
and  S.  paid  it  away  in  the  ordinary  course  ' 
of  trade  to  J.  S.,  who  afterwards  paid  it  \ 
in  like  manner  to  Mrs.  C.  J.  S.  and  Mrs.  ] 
C.  were  also  ignorant  of  the  robbery,  not  i 
having  had  any  notice  or  intimation  of  it.  : 
The  thief  was  tried  and  convicted,  having 
pleaded  guiUy.  Before  the  trial  a  police-  \ 
man  went  to  Mrs.  C.  and  asked  for  the  | 
note  for  the  purpose  of  identification,  on  i 
the  part  of  the  prosecution,  which  she  at  | 
first  refused  to  give  him,  but  on  his  pro-  ' 
mising  either  to  return  the  note  to  her  \ 
or  its  value  she  handed  it  over  to  him.  The  j 
thief  having  pleaded  guilty  of  the  robbery  \ 
the  note  was  not  produced  in  court.  The  \ 
policeman  has  since  returned  the  note  to  ; 
Mrs.  C.  A.  now  threatens  Mrs.  C.  with  an  : 
action  unless  she  either  gives  up  the  note 
to  him  or  the  value.  The  court  made  no  > 
order  respecting  it.  The  bankers  have  had  j 
notice  from  A.  not  to  cash  the  note,  should  ] 
it  be  presented  to  them  for  payment,  j 
Your  opinion  is  requested.  First.  Whether  \ 
the  bankers  who  issued  the  note  are  bound  i 
to  pay  Mrs.  C.  cash  for  it  (which  is  payable 
to  bearer  on  demand,)  on  her  presenting  the  ' 
same  ?  Secondly.  Can  A.  recover  the  note  \ 
or  its  value  from  Mrs.  C,  and  if  so,  by  i 
what  means  ?  Thirdly.  If  he  can,  who  j 
must  bear  the  loss  ?  Whether  Mrs.  C.  can  I 
recover  from  J.  S.  and  J.  S.  from  S.  and  S.  j 
who  were  the  original  receivers  of  the  ' 
note  ? — A  Subscriber.  ' 

2146.  Answer. — First.  The  banker  is  i 
bound  to  pay  the  note  to  Mrs.  C.  as  the  \ 
bond  fide  holder  of  it.  It  is  a  negotiable  | 
instrument  which  passes  by  delivery,  and  | 
may  therefore  be  sued  on  by  the  holder  for 
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the  time  being,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
he  was  a  party  to  the  fraud  by  which  the 
former  holder  was  dispossessed  of  it. 
Secondly  and  thirdly.  A.  cannot  recover 
the  note  or  its  value  from  Mrs.  C.  The 
point  was  decided  in  Miller  v.  Race,  1 
Burr,  452,  where  it  was  held  that  property 
in  a  bank  note  passes  like  that  in  cash,  by 
delivery ;  and  that  a  party  taking  it,  bond 
fide  and  for  value,  is  entitled  to  retain  it  as 
against  a  former  owner  from  whom  it  has 
been  stolen.  In  that  case  the  holder  of 
the  note  applied  to  the  bank  for  payment, 
and  for  that  purpose  delivered  the  note  to 
the  defendant  who  was  a  clerk  in  the  bank. 
He  refused  either  to  pay  the  note  or  to  re- 
deliver it  to  the  plaintiff,  and  it  was  held 
that  the  plaintiff  had  a  sufficient  property 
in  the  note  to  entitle  him  to  recover  in  the 
action,  although  the  defendant  held  the 
note  by  the  direction  of  the  party  from 
whom  it  had  been  stolen,  and  under  an  in- 
demnity from  him. — Justice  of  the  Peace, 
1855. 

2147.  County  Courts — Action — De- 
tention OF  Change. — B.,  a  painter,  agrees 
with  G.  to  paint  and  paper  his  house,  the 
latter  to  find  paper  only.  B.,  at  the  request 
of  G.,  obtains  some  patterns  from  H.,  and 
G.  selects  therefrom  what  pleases  him,  and 
requests  B.'s  son  to  get  a  certain  number  of 
pieces  which  comes  to,  say  10s.,  giving  him 
a  sovereign  for  that  purpose.  B.'s  son  re- 
turns with  the  paper  but  no  change,  the 
tradesman  (H.)  having  refused  to  give  any 
in  consequence  of  B.  being  indebted  to  him. 
G.  then  called  upon  H.  for  the  balance,  but 
he  refused  to  give  same,  and  said  G.  must 
deduct  it  out  of  B.^s  account.  This  G.  re- 
fuses to  do.  G.  then  applied  for  a  summons 
at  the  county  court,  but  the  clerk  declined 
to  grant  it,  as  he  did  not  know  how  the 
action  should  be  brought.  Will  you  oblige 
by  saying  how  G.  should  proceed  ?  What 
witnesses  he  should  have  to  support  his 
case,  and  if  yon  think  he  can  successfully 
sue  H.  in  the  county  court  ? — G. 

2148.  Answer. — G.  should  proceed  by  an 
action  in  the  county  court  for  money  had 
and  received  to  his  use.  The  money  was 
obtained  by  fraud  so  far  as  G.  is  concerned, 
and  therefore  may  be  recovered  back  in  this 
form  of  action.  The  only  witnesses  will  be  G. 
himself  and  B.'s  son. — Justice  of  the  Peace , 
1855. 


2149.  Pawnbrokers — Forfeiture  of 
Pledge  —  Sale  —  Advertisement  in 
Newspapers. — A.  B.,  on  the  18th  Feb., 
1853,  pledged  his  gold  watch  (worth  £35) 
for  £3,  and  on  the  6th  October,  1854,  he 
calls  at  the  pawnbroker's  to  redeem  the 
same,  but  was  informed  the  watch  was  sold 
September  26, 1854,  lor  £4  2s.  6d.  by  auc- 
tion. A.  B.  was  quite  aware  the  watch 
would  be  deemed  forfeited  at  the  expiration 
of  the  year,  but  relied  on  the  17th  section 
of  39  &  40  Geo.  3,  c.  99,  which  expressly 
states  that  there  shall  be  notice  of  sale,  &c., 
inserted  two  several  days  in  some  public 
newspaper,  two  days  at  least  before  the  first 
day  of  sale ;  and  there  are  three  public 
newspapers  in  M,,  and  this  is  the  place  of 
business  of  the  pawnbroker,  and  there  has 
not  been  any  notice  of  sale  inserted  in  any 
of  these  papers  of  such  sale;  therefore, 
under  the  circumstances,  please  advise  what 
legal  proceedings  can  be  taken  in  the 
matter,  and  will  the  pawnbroker  or  auc- 
tioneer be  the  proper  person  to  proceed 
against  ?  If  you  can  conveniently  manage 
(as  the  twelve  months  from  the  sale  will 
expire  shortly,  section  27),  to  give  an  an- 
swer in  your  next  number  you  will  oblige — 
A  Subscriber. 

2150.  Anstver. — The  auctioneer  is  the 
party  to  proceed  against  if  any  offence  has 
been  committed,  as  the  statute  requires  him 
to  cause  the  advertisement  to  be  inserted  in 
the  newspaper.  All,  however,  that  he  is  re- 
quired to  do  is  to  insert  the  advertisement 
"  in  some  public  newspaper,''  without  tieing 
him  down  to  a  newspaper  which  circulates 
in  the  neighbourhood.  It  would,  therefore, 
be  sufficient  to  insert  the  advertisement  in 
any  London  newspaper.  If  that  has  been 
done,  no  offence  will  have  been  committed. 
If  we  are  not  mistaken,  there  is  a  newspaper 
called  the  Pawnbroker's  Gazette,  or  some 
such  name,  which  is  expressly  appropriated 
to  matters  of  this  kind.  The  remedy,  if 
any,  is  by  indictment. — Justice  of  the  Peace, 
1855. 

2151.  Stamps — Unstamped  Receipts 
— Penalty. — .A  is  a  clerk  to  B.  A.  re- 
ceives an  account  for  B.  amounting  to  £2 
and  upwards,  and  omits  putting  a  receipt 
stamp  thereon.  Is  A.  or  B.  liable  to  the 
penalty  ?— W.  T. 

2152.  Answer, — A.  is  liable  to  the 
penalty,  and  B.  too,  unless  he  can  show 
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that  he  provided  A.  with  the  necessary 
stamp,  and  that  A.  consequently  acted  con- 
trary to  his  duty  in  giving  an  unstamped 
receipt.  The  penalty  is  recoverable  under 
the  35  Geo.  3,  c.  55,  s.  8,  which  enacts 
that  "all  and  every  person  or  persons 
who  shall  write  or  sign,  or  cause  to  be 
written  or  signed/'  any  receipt  upon  un- 
stamped paper,  shall  forfeit  as  there  men- 
tioned. A.  being  the  party  who  actually 
signed  the  receipt,  is  liable  in  any  case. 
But  B.  is  only  liable  in  case  it  can  be  shown 
that  he  caused  the  receipt  to  be  written 
upon  unstamped  paper.  To  render  him 
liable  to  the  penalty  there  must  conse- 
quently be  evidence  that  A.  gave  the  un- 
stamped receipt  with  B.'s  knowledge  and 
concurrence,  and  no  tin  violation  of  his  in- 
structions, although  acting  in  the  character 
of  a  servant. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1855. 

2153.  BiaAMY— -Marriage  in  False 
Name — Indictment  against  Woman. — 
An  application  has  been  made  to  a  magis- 
trate to  grant  a  warrant  against  a  woman 
under  the  following  circumstances: — The 
woman  whom  I  will  call  A.,  has  a  husband 
living,  and  has  cohabited  with  him  until 
within  the  last  six  weeks.  It  has  just  been 
ascertained  by  her  husband,  that  a  week 
ago  she  was  married  in  a  false  name  of  B., 
to  a  man  in  the  false  name  of  C,  his  real 
name  being  D.  The  marriage  took  place 
after  publication  of  banns.  It  appears  that 
both  parties  were  aware  that  they  were  to 
be  published  in  the  false  names.  As  this 
marriage,  assuming  the  parties  to  have  been 
single,  would,  I  apprehend,  have  been  in- 
valid, can  it  be  considered  to  be  a  valid 
marriage  for  the  purpose  of  indicting  the 
parties  for  bigamy  ?  If  you  can  refer  to  a 
case,  I  shall  be  obliged.  The  issuing  of  the 
warrant   awaits  your  opinion. — A  Sub- 

SCEIBEB. 

2154.  Answer. — Assuming  it  can  be  shown 
that  A.  was  a  party  to  the  banns  being  pub- 
lished in  the  false  names,  and  that  she  was 
aware  of  being  therein  described  by  the 
name  of  B.  instead  of  her  real  name,  we 
consider  that  she  is  liable  to  be  indicted  for 
bigamy.  There  is  no  case,  so  far  as  we  can 
discover,  in  which  the  woman  has  been  in- 
dicted ;  but  there  are  several  cases  in  which 
the  man  has  been  convicted  under  similar 
circumstances.  In  R.  v.  Femon,  5  C.  <^  F. 
412,  Gurnei/j  B.,  held  that  the  objection  as 


to  the  marriage  being  invalid  only  applied 
to  the  first  marriage,  and  that  "  the  parties 

could  not  be  allowed  to  evade  the  punish-  i 

ment  for  the  offence  by  contracting  an  in-  ] 
valid  marriage.''  In  Falmer^s  case,  before 
Fayley,  J.,  at  Durham,  1827,  cited  in  i2o5c?. 
O.  Flv.  p.  314,  3rd  ed.,  both  parties  were 
married  in  false  names,  and  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved,  on  a  reference  to  the  judges, 
that  the  prisoner  had  been  rightly  convicted. 
But  the  principle  is  the  same  whether  the 
woman  or  the  man  be  indicted,  and  the 
woman  is  equally  liable  to  indictment  with 
the  man,  provided  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
banns  were  published  in  false  names  by  his 

contrivance  or  with  her  consent. — Justice  \ 

of  the  Feace,  1855.  | 

2155.  Apprentices — Master's  Rights  \ 
— Working  Hours— Sttndat. — A.  B.  is 

an  in-door  apprentice  to  C.  D.,  a  founder, 

for  the  term  of  seven  years.    C.  D.  compels  ' 

the  said  A.  B.  to  work  from  6  p.m.  till  . 

8  A.M.,  and  often  later.  First.  Can  the  said  ' 

C.  D.  compel  the  said  A.  B.  to  work  four-  i 

teen  hours  and  meal  times ;  the  out- door  ! 

apprentices  do  not  work  at  meal  times  ?  j 

Secondly.  Can  the  said  C.  D.  compel  the  ' 

said  A.  B.  to  work  overtime  without  remu-  \ 

neration  ?      Thirdly.   Can  C.  D.  compel  ' 

A.  B.  to  do  foundry  work  and  house  work  \ 

on  Sunday  mornings  ?    In  your  opinion  is  ■ 

the  said  A.  B.  justified  in  summoning  the  j 

said  C.  D.  for  working  him  the  said  hours ;  • 

also  in  your  opinion  do  apprentices  to  foun-  ' 

ders  come  under  the  factory  act — ten  hours  ^ 

a  day  ? — A  Subscriber.  * 

2156.  Answer. — First.  According  to  this  i 
statement  C.  D.  requires  A.  B.  to  work  from  i 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening  to  eight  o'clock 

on  the  followmg  morning.    That  appears  j 

to  us  to  be  clearly  illegal,  and  such  as  A.  B.  '\ 

cannot  be  compelled  to  submit  to.     And,  j 

under  any  circumstances,  whether  the  work  i 

begins  in  the  evening  or  in  the  morning,  '^ 

fourteen  hours  and  meal  times  appears  to  ; 

us  to  be  so  unreasonable  that  the  apprentice  i 

could  not  be  compelled  to  submit  to  it.  ; 

Secondly.  Unless  there  is  anything  in  the  \ 
indenture  of  apprenticeship  to  the  contrary 

the  whole  of  the  apprentice's  time  belongs  ^ 

to  the  master,  subject,  however,    to  his  \ 

employing  him  only  for  a  reasonable  time  j 

during  the  day.    The  apprentice,  therefore,  1 

must  work  overtime  as  well  as  during  the  \ 

regular  business  hours,  subject  only  to  the  \ 
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qualification  as  to  his  not  being  employed 
for  an  unreasonable  time.  Thirdly.  C.  D. 
cannot  compel  A.  B.  to  do  foundry  work  on 
Sunday,  nor  house  work  either,  unless  it  be 
such  as  is  properly  contemplated  by  the  in- 
denture. Justices  have  no  power  to  inter- 
fere where  more  than  £25  was  paid  as  a 
premium  on  the  binding.  Subject  to  that 
qualification  we  think  A.  B.  would  be  justi- 
fied in  summoning  C.  D.  The  case  is  not 
governed  by  the  factory  acts. — Justice  of 
the  Peace,  1856. 

2157.  Dogs— Damage— Owner's  Lia- 
bility.— Is  a  farmer,  whose  dog  accom- 
panies his  servant  to  plough  in  a  field  ad- 
joining a  public  highway,  and  runs  out  of 
the  field,  barks  at  a  vehicle  drawn  by  a 
young  and  apparently  ill-broken  horse, 
passing  along  such  higlnvay,  and  causes  the 
horse  to  kick,  and  ultimately  to  break  one 
of  the  shafts  of  the  vehicle,  liable  for  the 
amount  of  damage  occasioned  thereby  ? — A 
Subscriber. 

2158.  Ansiver. — The  farmer,  as  we  think, 
cannot  be  liable  for  damages  committed 
under  such  circumstances.  It  formed,  we 
presume,  no  part  of  the  servant's  duty  to 
take  the  dog  with  him  when  he  went  to 
plough,  neither  did  the  farmer  order  him 
to  do  so.  The  farmer,  therefore,  cannot  be 
responsible  lor  the  consequences  of  an  act 
which  was  neither  connected  with  the  ordi- 
nary ploughing  of  his  land,  nor  authorised 
nor  sanctioned  by  himself  personally. — Jus- 
tice of  the  PeacCy  1855. 

2159.  Building  Societies — Deeds — 
Parties — Solicitor's  Charges. — About 
five  years  ago  a  society  was  formed,  called 
the  F.  H.  building  society,  and  trustees  ap- 
pointed, &c.  J.  N.  was  a  member  from  the 
commencement.  In  1854,  he  gave  notice 
for  the  deeds  to  be  prepared,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  trustees  of  the  society,  but 
there  were  about  £40  to  complete  the  pur- 
chase not  paid  up  to  the  society.  Soon 
after  J.  N.  made  a  deed  of  assignment, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  and  the 
two  trustees,  under  the  deed  of  assignment, 
offered  the  land  for  sale.  G.  P.  bought  the 
land,  and  got  a  transfer  by  the  sanction  of 
J.  N.,  and  the  trustees  under  the  deed  of 
assignment.  G.  P.  paid  up  some  fines,  and 
about  £7  in  arrears  belonging  to  J.  N.,  and 
continued  paying  his  weekly  contributions 
up  to  the  present  time.    G.  P.  gave  orders 


for  the  deeds  to  be  prepared,  and  to  pay  up 
the  remainder  of  the  money  and  to  com- 
plete the  purchase.  The  solicitor  to  the 
society  has  agreed  to  prepare  each  deed  for 
the  sum  of  30s.,  with  the  exception  of 
stamp  and  parchment.  Will  you  please 
inform  me  if  the  deeds  must  be  made  out 
between  the  trustees  of  the  society  and 
G.  P. ;  or  should  they  be  made  out  between 
J.  N.  and  G.  P.  ?  You  will  also  please  to 
inform  me  if  the  solicitor  can  legally  charge 
the  cost  of  the  deeds  made  in  the  name  of 
J.  N.  before  the  deed  of  assignment,  to- 
gether with  the  cost  of  those  ordered  by 
G.  P  ? — A  Subscriber. 

2160.  Atisiver. — We  scarcely  know  what 
"  deeds "  are  meant,  and  may,  therefore, 
very  likely  mistake  the  purport  of  the 
question.  If  the  mortgage  deed  is  intended, 
that  ought  to  be  made  between  the  trustees 
and  G.  P.  and  not  between  J.  N.  and  G.  P. 
The  statement  is  too  loose  to  enable  us  to 
ascertain,  with  anything  like  precision, 
what  charges  the  solicitor  may  legally  make 
on  G.  P.  But  unless  there  is  some  arrange- 
ment which  authorises  such  a  course,  he 
clearly  cannot  charge  G.  P.  for  work  done 
on  J.  N.'s  orders,  and  from  which  G.  P.  has 
received  no  benefit  whatever. — Justice  of 
the  Peace,  1855. 

2161.  Landlord  and  Tenant — Notice 
TO  Quit — Liability  to  pay  Rent. — ^A 
tenant  gives  notice  at  Midsummer  to  quit 
at  Michaelmas-day,  previously  to  which  he 
removes  from  his  cottage  and  garden  all 
his  goods  and  cropping.  The  key  of  the 
door  having  been  lost  a  few  days  before 
quarter-day,  a  relative  is  requested  to  get 
a  new  key  to  the  lock,  and  having  done  so, 
the  key  is  sent  enclosed  in  an  envelope  by 
this  person  to  the  landlord  on  Michaelmas- 
day.  Is  the  latter  person  liable  to  pay  the 
rent  ? — A  Subscriber. 

2162.  Answer.  —  The  person  who  sent 
the  key  by  the  tenant's  request  is  not  in 
any  manner  liable  to  pay  the  rent  in  con- 
sequence of  having  sent  the  key.  He 
merely  acted  in  the  manner  as  the  tenant's 
agent  for  a  definite  purpose,  but  neither 
undertook  nor  incurred  any  responsibility 
by  simply  doing  an  act  of  good  nature  on 
account  of  a  friend. — Justice  of  the  Peace, 
1855. 

2163.  Relief  —  Maintenance  —  Hus- 
band AND  Wife. — Can  a  man  who  marries 
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a  second  wife  (liis  first  hein^  dead)  turn  the 
said  second  wife  away.  At  the  same  time 
he  has  four  or  five  cottages,  and  in  an  in- 
direct manner  pretends  to  assign  over  such 
property  to  his  deceased  wife's  children. 
The  second  wife  being  old,  becomes  a 
pauper ;  then  what  course  have  we  to 
compel  him  to  prove  the  legality  of  such 
assigning  over  the  property,  in  case  of  our 
being  determined  to  send  the  woman  to 
the  workhouse  ?  In  the  event  of  his  not 
being  able  to  maintain  her,  can  or  can  we 
not  compel  him  to  enter  the  workhouse 
along  with  her  also  ? — T.  D. 

2164.  Answer. — A  man  can  no  more  turn 
away  his  second  than  his  first  wife.  The 
only  way  of  making  him  prove  that  he  has 
assigned  over  his  property  is  to  summon 
him  before  the  justices  under  the  5  Geo.  4, 
c.  83,  s.  3,  for  neglecting  to  maintain  his 
wife.  He  can  then  show,  by  way  of  defence, 
if  the  fact  be  so,  that  he  is  unable  to  main- 
tain her,  because  he  has  assigned  over  all 
his  property  to  his  deceased  wife's  children. 
He  cannot,  however,  be  compelled  to  enter 
the  workhouse  along  with  his  wife  merely 
because  he  is  unable  to  maintain  her. — Jus- 
tice of  the  Feace^  1855, 

2165.  Laeceny  —  Embezzlement  — 
Ealse  Pretences. — The  clerks  in  my  em- 
ployer's office  often  go  to  other  towns  on 
business.  On  their  return  they  apply  to  the 
cashier  for  their  expenses,  and  generally 
state  them  to  amount  to  a  greater  sum  than 
actually  expended.  As  for  example,  A.  goes 
to  the  town  of  B.  and  returns  on  the  same 
day.  His  actual  payments  for  expenses 
are  : — Railway  fares,  7s. ;  Dinner,  &c.,  3s. ; 
Total  10s.  But  he  asks  the  cashier  for  13s. 
6d.,  which  he  obtains,  without  giving  any 
particulars  of  his  expenses.  The  extra  3s. 
6d.  he  says  is  for  wine,  &c.,  which  he  says 
he  might  have  had,  if  he  had  chosen,  but  he 
prefers  the  money ;  this,  of  course,  is  done 
without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the 
employer.  Is  it  honest ;  or  does  it  amount 
to  larceny  or  embezzlement  ? — A  Subscri- 
ber's Clerk. 

2166.  Answer. — This  is  clearly  not  honest. 
But  still  it  does  not  amount  to  larceny  or 
to  embezzlement.  It  is  not  larceny,  because 
the  master's  propei  ty  in  the  money  passed 
by  the  delivery  to  the  clerk.  Neither  is  it 
embezzlement,  because  embezzlement  can 
only  be  committed  on  property  which  a 


servant  receives  by  virtue  of  his  employment, 
and  on  his  master's  account,  and  which  he 
fraudulently  appropriates,  instead  of  paying 
it  over  to  his  master.  These  facts,  however, 
as  we  apprehend,  would  support  an  indict- 
ment for  obtaining  money  under  false  pre- 
tences, provided  a  jury  should  be  of  opinion 
that  the  conduct  of  the  clerk  amounted  to  a 
representation  that  he  had  actually  expen- 
ded the  whole  13s.  6d.,  and  that  the  cashier 
paid  him  the  full  sum  on  the  faith  of  that 
representation. — Justice  of  the  Peace^  1855. 

2167.  Relief — Relations — Daughter 
SUPPORTING  Mother. — Is  a  daughter,  a 
widow,  obliged  (if  able)  to  support  her 
mother,  also  a  widow  and  a  pauper? — 
T.  T.  W. 

2168.  Answer. — If  the  mother  is  unable 
to  work  the  daughter  must  support  her. 
The  case  comes  within  the  operation  of  the 
43  Eliz.  c.  2,,  s.  7. — Justice  of  the  Peace, 
1854. 

2169.  Landlord  and  Tenant — High- 
way AND  County  Road  Rates — Land- 
lord's Liability. — Is  the  landlord  bound 
to  refund  these  rates,  or  either  of  them,  to 
the  tenants,  or  a  portion  thereof ;  or  when 
not  paid  by  the  tenants,  is  the  landlord 
bound  to  pay  them,  or  either  of  them,  for 
the  tenants  ? — A  Subscriber. 

2170.  Answer. — Highway  and  county 
road  rates  are  a  charge  on  the  tenant  in 
respect  of  his  occupation  of  the  land,  and 
consequently  are  not  payable  by  the  land- 
lord, either  wholly  or  in  part.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  form  of  rate  given  in  the 
highway  act  (5  &  6  Will.  4,  c.  50,  s.  29), 
that  the  owners  of  the  property  are  not 
even  mentioned  in  it,  and  consequently 
cannot  be  liable  to  pay  the  rate  in  case  of 
the  tenant's  default. — Justice  of  the  Peace, 
1855. 

2171.  Poor-rate  —  Recovery — Seve- 
ral Rates. — ^The  overseers  of  the  parish 
of  A.  have  issued  the  following  notice  to 
the  ratepayers : — "  That  after  the  granting 
of  a  second  rate  and  upon  it  being  signed 
by  the  justices  it  becomes  as  one  rate  in 
law,  and  an  order  to  the  collector  from  the 
auditor  makes  it  an  imperative  duty  on 
him  to  receive  the  rates  in  one  payment 
and  not  otherwise."  Three  questions  arise, 
what  law  or  rules  (if  any)  authorise  such 
an  order  from  the  auditor  ?  Secondly. 
Supposing  a  party  to  owe  three  or  four 
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rates,  can  these  several  rates  be  proceeded 
to  be  recovered  as  one  rate,  because  they 
may  have  been  put  into  one  gross  total  in 
the  last  (or  one)  rate-book ;  or  must  they 
not  legally  be  recovered  and  stated  in  the 
complaint,  summons,  and  distress  warrant  as 
for  so  much  money  due  under  the  rate  of 
such  a  date,  and  so  on,  for  as  many  rates  as 
a  person  may  owe,  and  not  as  amalgamated 
in  one  rate  which  the  12  Vict.  c.  14,  does 
not  appear  to  contemplate  ;  and  if  so,  must 
not  all  the  rate-books  be  produced  before 
the  justices  as  heretofore  in  proof  thereof? 
Thirdly.  Assuming  that  they  may  be  so 
amalgamated,  with  the  production  of  the 
last  rate -book  containing  three  or  more 
rates  (as  suggested  by  such  notice),  in  the 
one  and  last  rate  be  sufficient  of  itself 
without  the  production  of  the  several 
former  rate-books  ? — Puisne. 

2172.  Answer. — First.  The  auditor  has 
no  power  to  interfere  with  the  collection  of 
the  rate,  and  clearly  has  no  authority  to 
make  any  such  order  as  is  attributed  to  him 
by  the  notice  in  question.  Secondly  and 
Thirdly.  Although  the  arrears  due  under 
the  former  rates  may  be  all  included  in  the 
last  rate,  that  does  not,  as  we  consider,  make 
them  a  part  of  that  rate  so  as  to  dispense 
with  the  production  of  the  former  rates  on 
the  hearing.  They  must  be  sought  to  be 
recovered  in  the  mode  suggested,  and  not 
by  treating  them  as  a  single  rate.  In  any 
case  all  the  rate-books  must  be  produced,  if 
it  be  only  to  show  that  the  arrears  are  cor- 
rectly entered  in  the  new  rate. — Justice  of 
the  Peace,  1854. 

2173.  Rentchaege — Award— Conclu- 
siveness.— In  the  parish  of  C.  there  are 
various  landowners,  some  owning  the  tithes 
arising  out  of  their  lands,  others  not.  In 
1844  the  tithes  were  commuted  in  due 
course  of  law,  and  a  rentcharge  of  £8  or 
thereabouts  was  ordered  to  be  paid  by  A. 
to  the  rector,  in  lieu  of  the  tithes  issuing 
out  of  his  lands.  At  that  time  A.  was  not 
aware  he  was  the  owner  of  the  tithes  in 
question,  and  accordingly  made  no  objec- 
tion to  the  award ;  and  has  since  paid  the 
rentcharge  regularly.  A.  now  finds  that 
the  tithes  belong  to  him,  and  not  to  the 
rector.  Will  you  inform  me  how  far  A.  is 
bound  by  the  award  made  on  commuta- 
tion; and  also  for  what  number  of  years 
the  tithes  must  have  been  paid  to  preclude 


A.  setting  up  a  want  of  title  in  the  rector  ? 

— DUBITANS. 

2174.  Ansioer. — If  A.  can  show  a  good 
title  to  the  tithes  in  respect  of  which  the 
rentcharge  has  been  awarded  to  the  rector, 
then  the  71st  section  of  the  act  for  com- 
mutation of  tithes  would  give  him  a  like 
title  to  the  rentcharge.  Nothing  less  than 
twenty  years'  uninterrupted  possession  on 
the  part  of  the  rector  would  entitle  him 
to  distrain. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

2175.  Watching  and  Lighting  — 
Rate — Small  Tenements. — The  late  de- 
cision that  the  owners  are  liable  for  the 
rate  under  the  watching  and  lighting  act 
seems  to  have  taken  several  by  surprise. 
About  six  weeks  ago  a  rate  was  made  under 
the  old  principle,  and  I  should  be  obliged 
by  your  advice  as  to  the  course  to  pursue  in 
recovering  the  rate.  Both  landlord  and 
tenant  are  assessed  in  the  rate,  but  inasmuch 
as  the  landlord  compounds  with  the  parish 
for  the  poor  and  highway-rate,  what  can 
be  done  when  the  landlords  are  not  rated 
by  virtue  of  the  composition  upon  the  lower 
scale  under  the  small  tenement  rating  act  ? 

— A  SUBSCEIBER. 

2176.  Answer. — AH  that  can  be  done  in 
such  a  case  is  to  proceed  against  the  owners 
for  such  an  amount  as  is  proportioned  to 
their  composition  to  the  poor  and  highway- 
rates.  The  fact  that  they  are  actually 
rated  to  a  larger  amount  than  that  to  which 
they  are  legally  liable,  will  not,  in  our 
opinion,  relieve  them  from  the  necessity  of 
paying  that  amount  to  which  they  are 
really  liable,  and  they  must  therefore  pay 
to  that  extent,  although  they  may  not  be 
liable  to  the  remainder.  The  tenants,  of 
course,  are  altogether  exempt,  though  as- 
sessed in  the  rate. — Justice  of  the  Feace, 
1854. 

2177.  Settlement — Payment  oe  Rates 
— Evidence. — T.  rented  a  house  in  the 
parish  of  S.  from  February  term,  1852,  for 
one  year  and  three  quarters,  at  £12  per 
annum  rent.  Occupied  part  of  the  house, 
and  sublet  to  other  parties  to  the  amount 
of  £3  each.  They  all  went  in  at  the  same 
door.  T,  paid  the  landlord  only  £6,  and 
last  November  term  the  owner  distrained 
T.^s  furniture  for  the  remainder.  The  house 
was  rated  in  T.'s  name,  and  the  rates  paid 
by  T.  Is  the  above  case  as  stated  sufficient 
to  confer  on  T.  a  settlement  by  payment  of 
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rates.  See  Bex.  v.  Great  WaJcering  :  the 
court  in  that  case  held  that  to  gain  a  set- 
tlement by  payment  of  rates  the  party  must 
occupy  a  tenement  in  his  own  right  at  a 
rent  of  £10  a  year  at  the  least.  Your  opinion 
will  oblige — A  Constant  Reader. 

2178.  Ansiver. — This  appears  to  us  suffi- 
cient to  confer  a  settlement  by  payment  of 
rates.  It  was  decided  in  R.  v.  StoJce 
Damorel,  6  A.  Sf  E.  308,  that  the  party 
need  not  occupy  the  whole  house  himself, 
and  that  he  might  gain  the  settlement 
although  he  underlet  a  part.  That  is  quite 
a  different  case  from  R.  v.  Great  Wakering, 
where  the  objection  was  that  the  pauper 
was  only  a  joint  tenant  with  another 
person,  and  not  that  he  underlet  a  part  of 
the  premises. — Justice  of  the  Feace,  1854. 

2179.  VAaRANTs — Beggars — Priyate 
HoFSE. — By  5  Geo.  4,  c.  83,  s.  3,  every 
person  wandering  abroad  or  placing  himself 
or  herself  in  any  public  place,  street,  high- 
way, court,  or  passage,  to  beg,  &c.,  shall  be 
deemed  an  idle  person,  &c.  Your  opinion 
is  requested,  whether  this  is  to  be  inter- 
preted, as  if  written,  every  person  wander- 
ing abroad,  to  beg,  &c.,  or  as  if  written, 
every  person  wandering  abroad  in  any 
public  place,  street,  highway,  court,  or  pas- 
sage, to  beg,  &c.  In  other  words,  whether 
a  person  begging  at  a  private  house,  remote 
from  a  highway,  has  committed  an  offence 
against  the  vagrant  act,  and  whether  a 
magistrate  would  be  quite  safe  in  commit- 
ting such  person  ? — A  Subscribing  Ma- 
gistrate. 

2180.  Answer. — We  should  read  the 
clause  as  if  written  every  person  "  wander- 
ing abroad  to  beg,"  &c.  The  other  construc- 
tion makes  the  word  "  abroad  "  useless,  as 
any  one  who  wanders  abroad  in  any  public 
place,  &c.,  must  necessarily  wander  "abroad.'' 
We  therefore  consider  that  a  conviction  for 
begging  at  a  private  house  remote  from  a 
highway  would  be  good,  provided  of  course 
there  were  nothing  to  show  that  the  party 
was  there  by  right. — Justice  of  the  Reace, 
1854. 

2181.  Lunatics  —  Maintenance  — 
Wife  —  Husband's  Change  of  Resi- 
dence.— A  man  and  his  wife  and  family 
are  residing  in  the  township  of  A.  in  the 
D.  union.  The  wife  becomes  insane,  con- 
sequently is  sent  to  the  asylum  chargeable 
to  the  township  of  A.    In  a  short  time  the 


man  with  his  children  removes  into  another 
township.    Does  the  cost  of  the  lunatic 
still  fall  upon  the  township  of  A.  ?    If  , 
not,  give  me  your  opinion  what  should  be  | 
done  in  such  a  case. — A  Subscriber.  ; 

2182.  Answer. — The  cost  will  continue  i 
to  fall  on  the  township  of  A.  until  an  order  i 
adjudicating  the  lunatic's  settlement  and 
maintenance  is  obtained,  under  the  16  & 
17  Vict.  c.  97,  s.  97.    The  existing  charge-  ' 
ability  arises  from  the  fact,  that  A.  is  the 
parish  from  which  the  lunatic  was  sent  for 
confinement,  and  cannot  therefore  be  af- 
fected by  the  circumstance  of  her  husband's 
having  since  changed  his  residence  from  i 
that  township  to  another. — Justice  of  the  \ 
Reace,  1854. 

2183.  Registration — List  of  Voters  | 
— Parish. — A.  B.  wishes  for  a  correct  list 
of  the  voters  now  on  the  "register  of  ; 
electors  "  for  the  parish  of  C.     To  whom  is  ; 
he  to  apply  for  it — to  the  overseers  of  the 
poor  of  the  parish  of  0.,  or  to  the  clerk  of 
the  peace  for  the  county  ? — A  Subscriber. 

2184.  Answer. — The  application  must 
be  made  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  who  by 
the  6  Vict.  c.  18,  s.  49,  is  bound  to  keep  ; 
printed  copies  of  the  register,  and  to  sell  \ 
them  at  a  price  there  named. — Justice  of  \ 
the  ReacCy  1854. 

2185.  Poor-rate  —  Valuation  — Sin-  j 
gle  Overseer. — Where  two  overseers  of 
the  poor  are  appointed  in  a  township  with- 
in a  union,  can  one  of  those  overseers  or  ■ 
any  one  rated  inhabitant  cause  a  valuation  ! 
to  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  j 
poor-rate,  that  is  to  say,  appoint  a  practical  j 
valuer  and  pay  such  valuer  from  the  poor- 
rates.    If  such  can  be  done,  will  this  value  j 
stand  any  longer  than  one  year.   I  may  ob-  1 
serve,  the  overseer  that  wishes  to  have  this 
valuation  will  be  out  of  office   in  March  i 
next.    Such  valuation  is  wanted  to  com-  j 
mence  for  the  succeeding  parochial  year.  \ 
If  this  can  be  enforced   by  either  of  the  ■ 
parties  above-named,  be   kind  enough  to 
advise  in  which  way  this   business  can  be  ] 
managed.    Has  the  board  of  guardians  to  j 
be  applied  to  for  their  recommendation  to  \ 
the  poor-law  board  for  their  sanction,  &c.,  ;j 
or  how  otherwise  attended  to? — A  Sub-  ^ 

SCRIBER.  J 

2186.  Ansiver. — The  overseers,  collect-  | 
ively  or  indivitlually,  have  no  authority  to  1 
employ  a  valuer,  at  the  cost  of  the  poor-  1 
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rates,  to  make  a  valuation  of  the  rateable 
property  in  the  parish  for  poor-rate  pur- 
poses. If  the  majority  of  them  are  of 
opinion  that  the  existing  valuation  is  un- 
equal, and  that  a  valid  poor-rate  cannot  be 
made  without  a  new  valuation  of  the  whole 
parish,  their  proper  course  is  to  make  a  re- 
presentation on  the  subject  to  the  poor-law 
board,  and  that  board  ^v^ould  then  doubtless 
issue  an  order  under  the  authority  of  the 
6  &  7  Will.  4,  c.  96,  s.  3,  directing  the 
guardians  of  the  union  to  appoint  a  com- 
petent person  to  make  a  new  valuation  of 
the  parish.  If  a  valuation  of  part  only  of 
the  rateable  property  in  the  parish  be  all 
that  is  required,  the  major  part  of  the  over- 
seers may  apply  to  the  guardians  under  the 
11  &  12  Vict.  c.  110,  s,  7,  to  cause  the  same 
to  be  made.  The  overseers  in  making  the 
rates  are  not  bound  by  the  valuation,  but 
may  alter  it  in  any  instance  in  which  it 
rnay  appear  to  them  to  be  obviously  wrong. 
They  must,  however,  be  prepared  to  uphold 
any  such  alteration  if  the  rate  in  con- 
sequence of  it  be  appealed  against. — Justice 
of  the  Peace,  1854. 

2187.  CoEPOKATio>'S  (Municipal)  — 
Councillors  —  Qualification  —  Poor- 
Rate. — Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  look  at 
the  28th  section  of  the  5  &  6  Will.  4,  c.  76, 
and  then  fr«vour  me  with  an  answer  to  this 
question : — Is  a  person  who  occupies  a  house 
within  a  borough  divided  into  two  wards, 
worth  £15  a-year,  and  which  in  the  column 
of  the  poor-rate  headed  gross  estimated 
rental,"  is  set  down  at  £15,  but  in  the 
column  headed  "rateable  value,''  at  £11  5s., 
thereby  qualified  to  be  a  councillor  for  such 
borough  ? — K. 

2188.  Answer. — This  is  not  a  sufficient 
qualification.  A  party  is  rated  to  the  poor- 
rate,  not  upon  the  gross  estimated  rental" 
of  the  property,  but  on  the  "  net  annual 
value"  of  the  premises,  and  as  the  28th 
section  of  the  municipal  corporations  act 
requires  that  he  shall  be  rated  upon  the 
**  annual  value"  of  not  less  than  fifteen 
pounds,  it  is  clear  that  that  condition  is 
not  complied  with,  where,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  the  "  gross  estimated  rental"  is 
assessed  at  that  sum,  whilst  the  "  net 
annual  value"  is  only  estimated  at  £11  5s. 
— Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

2189.  Corporations  (Municipal)  — 
Watch-rate — Poor-rate. — The  borough 


of  N.  is  partly  within  and  partly  without 
the  parish  of  W.  Adjoining  the  parish  of 
W.  is  the  old  borough  of  N.,  which  is  a  sepa- 
rate parish  for  parochial  purposes.  There  is 
a  police-rate  for  this  old  borough,  and 
another  for  the  new  borough  adjoining,  and 
in  the  latter  the  rate  is  collected  separate 
from  the  poor-rate,  but  in  the  former  it  has 
been  the  practice  to  take  it  out  of  the  poor- 
rate.  Please  to  say  whether  the  overseers 
of  the  old  borough  could  make  a  separate 
rate  for  police  purposes.  See  12  &  13  Vict, 
c.  65,  and  13  &  14  Vict.  c.  101.— K. 

2190.  Answer, — There  is  no  reason,  so  far 
as  we  can  gather  from  this  statement,  why 
the  overseers  of  the  old  borough  should 
not  make  a  separate  rate  for  police  purposes, 
provided  the  town  council  order  them  to  do 
so  under  the  7  Will.  4  &  1  Vict.  c.  8I3  s.  1. 
Under  that  section  the  council  may  order  the 
churchwardens,  &c.,  of  any  parish  within  the 
borough  either  to  pay  their  proportion  of 
the  watch-rate  out  of  the  poor-rate,  or  to 
make  a  separate  rate  for  the  purpose.  But 
their  order  must  specify  which  mode  is  tc 
be  adopted,  or  it  would  seem  that  the 
parish  officers  will  neither  be  bound  to  obey 
the  order,  nor  be  justified  in  levying  a  sepa- 
rate rate  to  enable  them  to  do  so. — Justice 
of  the  Peace,  1854. 

2191.  Tithes— Rentcharge— Time  of 
Payment.— The  tithes  of  the  parish  of  A. 
were  commuted  ten  years  ago,  and  the 
tithe  commissioner?  did  award  as  follows  : — 
"  That  the  annual  sum  of  £307 16s.  by  a  way 
of  rentcharge,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  act  for  the  commutation  of  tithes  in 
England  and  Wales,  shall  from  the  first  of. 
October  next  preceding  the  confirmation  of 
the  apportionment  of  the  said  rentcharge, 
be  paid  to  the  rector  of  the  said  parish,  for 
the  time  being,  instead  of  all  the  tithes 
arising  from  the  land  of  the  said  parish 
except  the  glebe."  The  rector  of  the  said 
parish  of  A.  insists  on  the  said  rentcharge 
being  paid  half-yearly,  that  is  on  the  first 
of  April  and  the  first  of  October.  The  oc- 
cupiers of  the  several  farms  within  the  said 
parish  contend  that  the  rentcharge  is  only 
payable  once  a  year,  that  is  on  the  first  of 
October.  Please  to  say  when  the  rent- 
charge  is  payable. — An  Old  Subscriber. 

2192.  Answer. — The  act  of  commutation 
of  tithes  provides  that  the  rentcharge  shall 
be  payable  half-yearly.    The  tithe  owner 
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can  distrain  in  case  the  rentcliarge  shall  at 
any  time  be  in  arrear  and  unpaid  for  the 
space  of  twenty- one  days  next  after  any 
half-yearly  day  of  payment,  and  can  recover 
all  arrears  which  shall  have  accrued  due  for 
the  two  years  next  previously  to  the  time 
of  putting  in  the  distress  by  this  process. — 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

2193.  POOE-EATE — ReNTCHAEGE  —  AS- 
SESSMENT.— In  1834  A.  B.,  the  owner  of 
estates  in  C,  purchased  two-thirds  of  the 
corn  and  grain  tithes,  &c.,  thereon,  the  re- 
maining third  belonging  to  the  vicar.  Most 
of  these  estates  were  let  on  leases  for  lives 
and  otherwise,  some  of  which  have  since 
fallen  in.  In  1840  a  commutation  took 
place,  under  which  apportionments  were 
made  of  the  rentcharge  upon  the  several 
estates.  A.  B.  is  since  dead,  and  his 
trustees  have  let  most  of  the  estates  tithe 
free,  and  as  to  the  only  lease  for  lives  now 
in  being,  they  have  entered  in  an  agree- 
ment with  the  lessee  for  an  exchahge  of 
some  land  comprised  in  the  lease  for  the 
tithe  chargeable  upon  the  remaining  part. 
By  these  means  the  apportionment  directly 
received  is  reduced  down  from  £30  to  £5. 
Will  you  state  your  opinion  whether  the 
poor-rate  should  be  on  the  former  or  latter 
amount  ? — A  Subsceibee. 

2194.  Answer. — The  assessment,  as  we 
consider,  should  be  on  the  £30,  and  not  on 
the  £5,  inasmuch  as  the  right  to  receive 
the  difference  between  the  two  sums  is  not 
extinguished,  but  suspended,  during  the 
currency  of  the  leases.  Although  the 
owner  of  the  rentcharge  may  not  receive 
the  £25  in  the  character  of  tithe  owner, 
he  receives  an  increased  rent  to  that 
amount  in  his  character  of  landlord.  He 
cannot,  as  we  apprehend,  by  means  of  a 
temporary  arrangement  which  is  made  for 
the  convenience  of  himself  and  the  tenant, 
relieve  himself  of  an  obligation  which  i? 
imposed  upon  him  by  act  of  parliament  in 
respect  of  the  total  amount  of  rentcharge, 
which,  but  for  his  own  voluntary  act, 
would  be  payable  to  him  in  his  character 
of  owner  of  the  rentcharge,  rather  than  in 
that  of  landlord. — Justice  of  the  Peace, 
1854. 

2195.  Local  Impeovement  Act — Dis- 

TEESS  WaREANT — DeLAY   IN  SlONING. — 

In  June  last,  A.  was  summoned  for  non-pay- 
ment of  a  paving-rate.    In  her  absence  an 


order  was  made  for  (I  suppose  immediate) 
payment.  I  shall  be  obliged  by  your  in- 
forming me— First.  Whether  a  distress  war- 
rant can  now  issue,  or  has  too  long  a  time 
elapsed  ?  (See  17  J.  P.  123,  poor-rate.) 
Secondly.  Whether  the  proceedings  can  now 
be  abandoned  and  a  fresh  summons  issued  ? 
And  by  referring  me  to  any  enactment  or 
authorities  on  tiie  case. — An  Aeticled 
Cleek. 

2196.  Answer. — Unless  the  local  improve- 
ment act  provides  to  the  contrary,  we  ap- 
prehend that  the  warrant  may  issue  not- 
withstanding the  lapse  of  time,  although  it 
would  certainly  be  a  harsh  proceeding  to 
enforce  it  without  allowing  A.  an  opportu- 
nity of  paying  the  amount  before  the  exe- 
cution is  put  into  the  house.  According  to 
the  principle  acted  upon  in  ex  parte  Sarri- 
son,  16  J.  P.  343,  it  would  seem  that  if  the 
original  application  was  made  in  due  time, 
the  whole  proceeding  will  be  regular,  not- 
withstanding any  lapse  of  time  between 
that  date  and  the  issue  of  process  consequent 
on  that  application. — Justice  of  the  Peace, 
1854. 

2197.  Lunatics  (Ceiminal)  — 
Changing  Asylum — Settlement  Paeish. 
— A  pauper  criminal  lunatic,  committed  to 
an  asylum  by  a  warrant  from  the  secretary 
of  state,  is  afterwards  discovered  to  be 
settled  in  another  county  than  that  to 
which  the  pauper  belongs;  and  an  order  of 
maintenance  is  obtained  against  the  settle- 
ment parish.  The  parish  to  which  the 
pauper  belongs  is  anxious  to  remove  him 
to  the  asylum  in  their  own  county.  Can 
you  advise  as  to  the  right  means  of  obtain- 
ing an  order  for  the  rem.oval  of  the  pauper? 
— A  Subsceibee. 

2198.  Ansiver. — There  is  no  way  of  ac- 
complishing this,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
as  the  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  54,  s.  1,  expressly  pro  • 
vides  that  the  lunatic  shall  remain  in  the 
asylum  in  which  he  has  been  plpced  until  it 
shall  be  duly  certified  to  one  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's principal  secretaries  of  state  that  he 
Isas  become  of  sound  mind.  The  lunatic 
asylums  act  does  not  apply  to  the  case,  and 
tlierefore  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commis- 
sioners in  lunacy  does  not  extend  to  it. — 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

2199.  Game  —  Reseeyatio:: — Rabbits* 
AND  Woodcoce:s. — G.  holds  the  deputation 
of  a  manor  for  shooting,  the  lord  having 
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reserved  the  right  upon  letting  his  farms. 
Your  opinion  is  requested,  whether  the 
tenants  can  give  permission  to  their  friends 
to  ferret  rabbits,  or  shoot  snipes  or  wood- 
cocks ? — A  SrBSCEIBER  OF  NiNE  YeAES. 

2200.  Answer. — Unless  the  reservation 
made  by  the  landlord  covers  rabbits,  snipes, 
and  woodcocks,  as  well  as  game,  the  tenants 
may  no  doubt  give  this  permission,  though 
it  will  not  save  their  friends  from  an  mfor- 
mation  for  trespass  under  the  1  &  2  ^^'ill. 
4,  c.  32,  s.  30.  This  will  be  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  the  section  which  provides  in  sub- 
stance that  where  the  landlord  has  the 
right  of  killing  the  game,  the  leave  and 
licence  of  the  occupier  shall  be  no  defence 
to  a  person  prosecuted  under  that  section 
by  the  landlord,  for  a  trespass  in  pursuit  of 
game,  or  woodcocks^  snipeSy  quails,  land- 
rails, or  cronies. — Jitstice  of  the  Peace, 
1854. 

2201.  CoNSTABiiES  (Superintendent) 
— PfiiVLLEGES  —  Railways.  —  Will  you 
have  the  kindness  to  state  your  opinion  on 
the  followmg  subject : — Are  superintending 
constables  appointed  under  the  provisions 
of  the  statute  13  Vict.  c.  20,  entitled  to 
travel  upon  railways  according  to  the  pro- 
vision of  the  statute  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  85, 
s.  12  ?  If  so,  who  is  the  proper  party  to 
sign  the  route  ?  Also  upon  refusal  of  rail- 
way authorities  to  convey,  under  what 
statute  can  they  be  proceeded  against  ? — 
T.  C. 

2202.  Answer. — Superintending  consta- 
bles are  not,  as  we  think,  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  the  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  85,  s.  12, 
which,  as  we  conceive,  are  only  applicable 
to  the  police  when  moving  in  a  body,  and 
not  to  a  single  member  of  it.  There  is  no 
summary  way  of  prcceedii)g  against  the 
company  in  the  case  of  refusal.  The  remedy 
would  be  either  by  indictment  for  con- 
travening the  statute,  or  by  mandamus 
from  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  command- 
ing them  to  carry  the  police  according  to 
its  provisions. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

2203.  Beidle-way  —  Chtjech-way  — 
Repaie. — In  the  township  of  S.  there  is  an 
ancient  bridle-road  through  a  farm.  Lately 
a  church  or  chapel  of  case  has  been  built, 
to  which  is  attached  a  burial-ground),  about 
the  middle  of  the  bridle-road  between  two 
highways.     The  burial-ground  wiU  be  of 


no  use  without  an  approach  thereto  for 
hearses,  &c.,  the  whole  length  of  the  bridle- 
road  on  which  the  occupier  of  the 
farm  has  always  for  his  own  conve- 
nience maintained  an  occupation  cart  road. 
He  is  now  desiriou i  of  having  the  bridle- 
road  made  into  a  public  highway  and  main- 
tained at  the  township's  expense.  The 
township  of  S.  is  only  one  of  several  town- 
ships in  the  paiish  of  E.,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  all  the  townships  in  the  parish  may 
bury  in  the  new  burial-ground  if  they  think 
proper,  and  therefore  it  will  be  a  hardship 
on  S.  solely  to  keep  the  road  to  the  new 
church.  Assuming  that  the  bridle-road 
ought  to  be  kept  in  repair  as  a  church- 
way  for  the  use  of  funerals,  ought  it  to  be 
done  at  the  expense  of  S.,  or  the  whole  of 
the  townships  in  the  parish  of  E.,  and  paid 
out  of  the  church-rates  of  that  parish? 
And  can  the  bridal-road  be  legally  made 
into  a  highway  and  dedicated  to  the  public 
generally,  and  to  be  kept  up  at  the  expense 
of  S.,  or  how  should  it  be  done  ? — A.  B. 

2204.  Answer. — The  bridle -road,  as  we 
apprehend,  can  only  be  made  into  a  high- 
way, which  the  township  will  be  liable  to 
repair,  in  the  event  of  the  requirements  of 
the  5  and  6  Will.  4,  c.  50,  s.  23,  being  com- 
plied with.  Assuming,  however,  that  those 
conditions  have  been  satisfied,  we  see  no 
way  of  compelling  the  other  townships  in 
the  parish  of  E.  to  contribute  towards  the 
expense  of  keeping  the  road  in  repair. 
There  is  no  authority  for  charging  it  on 
the  church-rate ;  and  so  far  as  the  highway, 
rate  is  concerned,  that  is  only  applicable  to 
the  repair  of  roads  within  the  township  by 
which  it  is  raised.  Unless  therefore  the 
new  church  has  been  built  under  an  act  of 
parliament  which  authorises  the  making  of 
a  road,  and  throws  the  expense  of  maintain- 
ing it  on  the  whole  district,  we  see  no  other 
way  of  proceeding  than  under  the  highway 
act,  and  that  of  course  will  throw  the 
whole  burthen  of  repair  on  the  township  of 
S. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

2205.  Taxes  (Assessed)  —  Retuen  — 
Widow. — A.  Z.  is  assessed  for  horses  and 
servants,  and  dies  in  December  last,  leaving 
his  widow  sole  executrix.  She  keeps  on  a 
smaller  establishment  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  Is  she  to  make  her  return  on 
the  5th  April  next  upon  her  own  reduced 
establishment,  or  upon  the  larger  one  of  the 
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deceased,  or  is  she  bound  to  make  a  return 
tor  both  ?— A.  G. 

2206.  Answer, — The  return  should  be 
made  accordmg  to  the  widow's  reduced  es- 
tablishment, and  not  upon  the  larger  one  of 
the  deceased.  By  the  43  Geo.  2,  c.  161,  s. 
54,  the  widow,  in  her  character  of  executrix, 
must  pay  the  assessment  made  on  her  late 
husband,  but  there  is  nothing  either  in  that 
or  any  other  section  of  the  act  which  makes 
her  liable  to  the  same  assessment  in  her  own 
right  as  that  which  she  pays  as  her  husband's 
representative. — Justice  of  the  Feace,  1854. 

2207.  HiaHWAYS  (Turnpike) — Toll — 
Exemption. — In  18  J.  JP.  90,  you  have 
given  it  as  your  opinion  to  a  case  stated 
by  "  P."  that  "  straw  "  under  the  circum- 
stances stated  is  not  exempt  from  toll, 
whereas  you  gave  it  as  your  opinion  that 
"  straw "  under  similar  circumstances  was 
exempt  from  toll.  I  beg,  therefore,  to  ask 
by  which  opinion  you  abide  ? — K. 

2208.  Answer.  —  We  abide  by  both 
opinions,  as  the  only  difference  between 
them  consists  in  the  fact  that  whereas  in 
the  former  cases,  as  stated  at  3  J.  P.  150, 
the  recipient  of  the  straw  was  "  strictly 
accountable  to  C.  D.  (the  owner  of  it)  for 
the  whole  of  the  dung  so  made,  the  pro- 
perty in  the  straw  always  remaining  in  C. 
D. in  the  latter  he  did  not  appear  to  be 
so.  Of  course,  if  the  property  in  the  straw 
remains  in  the  original  owner,  it  cannot, 
possibly  have  been  *'  disposed  of."  But  if, 
as  we  understand  from  the  statement  at 
18  J.  P.  90,  the  property  in  the  straw 
passed  to  the  gentleman  in  whose  stable 
it  was  to  be  used ;  then  it  would  have  been 
clearly  "  disposed  of"  within  the  meaning  of 
the  statute,  and  the  two  opinions  would  be 
consistent  with  each  other. — Justice  of  the 
Peace,  1854. 

2209.  Game — Night  Poaching— Con- 
viction—Evidence. — A  party  of  one  or 
more  are  surprised  by  a  keeper  in  certain 
inclosed  woods,  he  having  been  attracted  to 
the  spot  by  reports  of  air-guns.  The  men 
taking  different  directions,  he  pursues  and 
identifies  one,  who  when  taken  is  in  pos- 
session of  neither  game  or  arms.  The 
keeper  returning  to  the  spot  which  they  oc- 
cupied when  surprised,  there  finds  two 
pheasants  recently  killed  with  ball,  and  a 
bludgeon.  Is  this  sufficient  to  prove  intent, 
or  is  it  necessary  that  the  possession  of 


arms  or  other  instruments  be  distinctly 
sworn  to  as  carried  by  some  of  the  party, 
under  the  night  act,  the  time  being  2  a.m.  ? 
An  answer  to  this  will  much  oblige — A  Suf- 
folk Magistrate. 

2210.  Ansiver. — This  is  sufl[icient  to 
prove  either  the  intent  to  kill  game  or  the 
fact  that  game  was  killed.  The  man  was 
proved  to  have  been  on  the  ground  where 
the  pheasants  and  bludgeon  were  afterwards 
found,  and  to  have  been  acting  in  concert 
with  those  who  escaped.  It  is  immaterial, 
however,  whether  he  personally  killed  the 
pheasants  or  held  the  bludgeon.  If,  there- 
fore, there  is  sufficient  ground  for  inferring 
that  any  of  these  parties  were  on  the  land 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  or  destroying 
game  (about  which  wo  apprehend  there  can 
be  no  doubt),  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  prisoner  had  that  intent, 
and  is  consequently  liable  to  conviction — 
Justice  of  the  JPeace,  1854. 

2211.  Highways  (Turnpike)— Toll- 
Evasion— Evidence.— A.  rents  a  farm, 
and  his  landlord  agrees  to  build  some  out- 
houses ;  but  A.  is  to  carry  the  materials  for 
same,  the  sand  being  from  three  to  four 
miles  distant  from  two  to  three  miles  turn- 
pike-road. A.  employed  B.,  who  takes  the 
sand  from  the  side  of  the  river  and  lands  it 
on  the  highway,  where  it  remains  for  some 
days.  A.  then  employed  C,  who  takes  the 
sand  over  the  highway,  and  also  over  a  por- 
tion of  the  turnpike-road,  but  before  he 
comes  to  the  toll-gate  he  also  unloads,  and 
leaves  the  sand  by  the  side  of  the  turnpike- 
road.  A.,  on  different  days  afterwards, 
sends  his  cart  by  his  servant,  and  carries  the 
sand  home,  payhig  toll  for  his  horse  and 
cart  only.  A.  carries  three  loads  a  day,  but 
if  the  sand  had  not  been  so  brought  by  C, 
A.,  in  the  time,  would  not  be  able  to  have 
carried  but  two  loads.  Your  opinion  is 
desired  whether  the  above  is  an  evasion  of 
the  3  Geo.  4,  c.  126,  ss.  20  and  41,  or  either 
of  them,  and  if  so,  which  of  the  parties  must 
be  summoned  ? — A  Subscriber. 

2212.  Answer. — This  is  not  sufficient,  in 
our  opinion,  to  warrant  a  conviction  under 
either  of  the  sections  quoted.  The  former 
of  the  two  applies  to  overweight  only,  and 
therefore  does  not  include  a  case  like  the 
present,  where  the  supposed  evasion  docs 
not  take  place  for  the  purpose  of  avoi.ling 
payment  of  toll  for  overweight,  but  to  avoid 
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it  altogether.  The  latter  only  applies  when 
there  has  been  some  artifice  practised  with 
regard  to  the  horse  or  cart  in  respect  of 
which  the  toll  is  claimed.  But  as  that  is 
clearly  not  the  case  in  the  present  instance 
with  regard  to  either  of  the  carts  or  horses 
in  question,  we  see  no  way  of  interfering, 
although  the  arrangement  in  point  of  fact 
enables  the  farmer  to  avoid  payment  of  a 
portion  of  the  toll  which  he  must  otherwise 
have  paid. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

2213.  Union  Chaeges  —  Destitute 
FouNDLiNas  —  Eyidence.  —  Section  1  of 
11  &  12  Vict.  c.  110,  charges  to  the  com- 
mon fund  the  relief  given  to  any  destitute 
wayfarer,  wanderer,  or  fouudling,  and  sec- 
tion 2  of  12  &  13  Vict.  c.  103,  states  that 
the  term  destitute  foundling  shall  extend 
to  any  destitute  child  under  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  who  shall  be  deserted  by  both 
parents,  or  by  its  surviving  parent,  and  who 
shall  not  be  in  the  care  or  custody  of  some 
relative,  guardian,  or  friend,  and  whose 
settlement  shall  not  be  known.  In  the 
union-house  of  S.  there  are  several  children 
under  the  age  of  twelve,  whose  surviving 
parent  have  deserted  them  in  the  following 
manner  : — The  child,  after  the  death  of  one 
of  its  parents,  would  be  left  with  some 
person,  and  the  father  would  agree  to  pay 
a  certain  sum  for  its  maintenance ;  he  would 
pay  for  a  short  time,  then  leave  the  parish, 
his  whereabouts  could  not  be  ascertained, 
and  the  person  in  whose  care  the  child  was 
left  by  its  surviving  parent  takes  it  to  the 
relieving  officer,  who  sends  it  to  the  union- 
house.  The  settlement  of  such  child  is  not 
known,  but  the  relieving  officer  by  his 
knowledge  can  prove  that  the  father  of  such 
child  has  been  charged.  The  guardians  of 
the  parish  of  W.  contend  that  the  relief 
given  to  such  children  ought  to  be  charged 
to  the  common  fund  and  not  to  the  parish 
of  W.,  while  the  other  guardians  contend 
that  because  the  child  was  left  in  the  care 
of  a  person,  and  paid  for  by  the  parent  for 
a  short  time,  they  are  not  destitute  found- 
lings, though  the  parent  cannot  now  be 
found.  Your  opinion  is  requested  as  to 
whether  children  of  the  above  description 
come  under  section  2  of  the  act  ro Tarred  to 
or  not? — A  Subscriber. 

2214.  Answer.  —  We  consider  that 
children  of  this  description  are  within  the 
meaning  of  the  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  110,  s.  1, 


inasmuch  as  though  formerly  in  the  care  or 
custody  of  a  friend,  such  children  are  no 
longer  so  when  brought  to  the  relieving 
officer,  and  the  discontinuance  of  the  pay- 
ment by  the  parent  shows  his  intention  to 
desert  them  from  the  time  of  such  discon- 
tinuance. The  desertion  must  be  reckoned 
from  the  time  of  the  parent's  leaving  the 
child  in  a  state  of  destitution  by  discon- 
tinuing the  payment,  and  not  from  that 
when  he  first  left  it  in  charge  of  a  friend. 
The  fact,  therefore,  that  the  child  was  at 
one  time  in  the  care  of  a  friend,  and  that 
the  parent  during  that  time  paid  for  its 
maintenance,  does  not  affect  the  question,  as 
the  liability  of  the  union  does  not  attach 
until  a  later  period  of  the  child's  life. — • 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854. 

2215.  Forgery — Evidence — Previous 
CoNYiCTiON. — A  man  has  been  committed 
to  the  assizes  on  two  charges  of  forgery,  and 
upon  inquiry  it  has  since  been  discovered 
that  the  prisoner  was  convicted  of  misde- 
meanor three  years  ago,  and  sentenced  to 
eight  months'  imprisonment.  Can  the  con- 
\iction  for  misdemeanor  be  given  in  evi- 
dence at  his  trial  for  the  forgery  ? — A  Sub- 
scriber. 

2216.  Answer. — The  conviction  for  mis- 
demeanor will  be  no  evidence  on  the  trial 
for  forgery.  Should  a  conviction,  however, 
be  obtained,  the  judge  would  probably  take 
the  previous  conviction  for  misdemeanor 
into  consideration  in  passing  sentence. — 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854 

2217.  Overseers  —  Employment  of 
Attorney  —  Expense  of  Journies  — 
Settlement  Cases. — Have  overseers  or 
assistant-overseers  of  the  poor,  any  autho- 
rity without  the  consent  in  vestry  of  the 
parishioners  (and  an  entry  made  in  the 
vestry-book  of  the  same)  to  employ  an  at- 
torney or  solicitor  in  cases  of  settlement, 
and  charge  the  same  into  their  accounts  ? 
Secondly,  can  the  overseers  or  assistant- 
overseers  charge  for  journies  taken  by  them 
in  cases  of  settlement,  without  having  the 
sanction  of  vestry  to  take  such  journies? 
If  not,  what  is  the  ratepayers'  remedy ;  is 
it  to  appeal  to  the  auditor,  at  the  audit  of 
their  accounts  ? — J.  P. 

2218.  Ansiver, — These  are  expenses 
which,  as  we  consider,  may,  if  reasonably 
incurred,  be  lawfully  charged  in  the  over- 
seers' accounts,  though  the  vestry  have  not 
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been  consulted  on  the  subject.  Parish 
officers,  as  we  think,  are  invested  with  a 
certain  amount  of  discretion  in  these 
matters,  and  are  not  compelled  to  consult 
a  vestry  on  every  occasion  on  which  a 
question  as  to  settlement  may  arise.  In  R. 
V.  Bssex,  4  T.  R.  595,  both  Lord  Kenyon, 
C.  J.,  and  Ashtorstf  J.,  instance  the  expense 
of  litigating  settlement  cases  as  a  lawful 
charge  on  the  poor-rate,  without  suggesting 
a  doubt  as  to  that  expense  being  illegal 
unless  it  was  authorised  by  the  vestry:  and 
in  R.  V,  Street,  16  J.  P.  359,  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Benjh  decided  that  the  omission  to 
consult  the  vestry  afforded  no  valid  reason 
for  disallowing  the  expense  of  litigating  an 
appeal  against  a  poor-rate,  no  want  of  dis- 
cretion or  good  faith  being  alleged  against 
the  overseers.  If  they  are  unreasonably 
incurred,  the  auditor  may  probably  be  jus- 
tified in  disallowing  them,  but  the  mere 
fact  of  their  not  being  authorised  by  the 
vestry,  in  our  opinion,  furnishes  no  ground 
for  disallowance. — Justice  of  the  Peaeey 
1854 

2219.  False  Pretences— Evidence — 
Personation. — In  the  parish  of  H.,  a 
person  having  the  appearance  and  manners 
of  a  gentleman,  went  to  three  hotels  on 
three  successive  days,  representing  himself 
to  be  at  one  house  a  captain  of  a  ship,  and 
at  another  the  surgeon  of  a  ship,  and  at 
the  same  time  having  the  buttons  of  a 
naval  officer  on  his  coat,  and  thereby 
falsely  and  fraudulently  obtained  dinners, 
wines,  &c.,  a  bed  and  breakfast  in  the 
morning,  and  then  absconded  without  pay- 
ing for  the  same.  That  he  was  afterwards 
apprehended  and  searched,  but  no  money 
whatever  was  found  upon  him.  He  has 
since  confessed,  and  it  can  be  proved  that 
he  is  not  the  person  he  represented  himself 
to  be.  Tlie  innkeepers  are  desirous  of 
prosecuting  him  if  an  indictment  will  lie, 
and  he  is  remanded  until  Monday.  Your 
opinion  will  oblige. — An  Old  Subscriber. 

2220.  Answer. — If  the  innkeepers  were 
induced  to  supply  the  prisoner  with  the 
dinners,  &c.,  by  his  representations  and 
their  belief  that  he  was  a  naval  officer,  and 
not  from  his  merely  having  the  appearance 
and  manners  of  a  gentleman,  we  consider 
that  the  indictment  will  lie.  In  R.  v.  Bar- 
nard, 7  C.  P.  794),  where  a  person  at 
Oxford,  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  uni- 


versity, went  to  a  shop  for  the  purpose  of  ' 
fraud  wearing  a  commoner's  gown  and  cap,  \ 
and  obtained  goods,  it  was  held  that  the  i 
indictment  would  lie,  although  nothing 
passed  in  words.  Here,  both  the  verbal  j 
statements  of  the  prisoner,  and  his  dress  i 
concurred  to  induce  the  belief  that  he  was  \ 
a  naval  officer,  and  the  case  is  consequently  i 
even  stronger  than  that  of  R,  v.  Barnard,  I 
provided  it  can  be  shown  that  the  credit  i 
was  induced  by  these  false  representations  ■ 
only,  and  not  merely  given  to  the  prisoner  ; 
in  the  ordinary  way  as  a  man  of  gentle- 
manly appearance,  and  therefore  presum-  '\ 
ably  able  to  pay  for  what  he  ordered. —  i 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  1854.  \ 

2221.  Surety  OF  the  Peace — Evidence  \ 
— Husband  and  Wife. — Will  you  be  good 
enough  to  refer  to  the  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  99, 
and  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  83,  ss.  2,  3,  and  then  i 
favour  me  with  your  answer  to  this  question. 
C.  and  W.  are  neighbours.    W.'s  employ-  ' 
ment  calls  him  from  home  during  the  day,  j 
and  in  his  absence  C.  is  continually  in  the  ] 
habit  of  threatening  W.'s  wife,  and  from  j 
his  threats  and  conduct  towards  her,  she  i 
is  compelled  to  keep  her  house-door  locked,  ! 
or  she  believes  if  C.  could  get  in  he  would 
do  her  some  bodily  injury.    On  Saturday  ] 
last  he  went  to  the  window  and  threatened 
to  murder  her.    She  has  now  taken  out  a  ; 
summons  against  C.  for  sureties  of  the  peace.  \ 
Are  C.  and  his  wife  competent  and  allow-  | 
able  to  give  evidence,  as,  if  so,  they  will  no  ' 
doubt  both  deny  that  C.  ever  threatened 
W.'s  wife,  and  if  they  should,  might  not  the 
justices  bind  over  C.  upon  W.'s  wife  swear-  ] 
ing  that  she  is  still  in  fear  of  C.  ? — T.  i 

2222.  Answer, — We  are  disposed  to  think 
that  C.  and  his  wife  are  competent  wit- 
nesses in  such  a  case,  as  it  seems  not  to  be  i 
within  the  meaniag  of  the  14  &  15  Viet.  c.  j 
99,  and  16  &  17  Vict,  c,  83,  ss.  2,  3.    But  ; 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  neither  of  i 
them  can  give  evidence  to  disprove  the  facts  i 
of  violence  stated  by  W.'s  wife,  as  in  appli- 
cations for  sureties  of  the  peace,  such  state- 
ments  must  be  taken  to  be  true  till  negatived 
through  the   medium  of  an  appropriate  \ 
prosecution. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1856.  ; 

2223.  Weights  and  Measures — Con-  i 
viCTiON  —  Nulla  bond — Commitment. —  j 
A.  B.  was  convicted,  and  a  penalty  and  costs  ; 
imposed,  for  having  in  his  possession  an  in-  \ 
correct  weighing  machine.    In  default  of 
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payment  a  warrant  of  distress  was  issued, 
to  which  there  was  a  return  of  nulla  bond. 
On  the  adjudication  no  terra  of  imprison- 
ment was  named  in  default  of  a  sufficient 
distress.  In  what  way  can  the  omission 
now  be  remedied  and  the  offender  com- 
mitted ? — A  SUBSCKIBER. 

2224.  A)isiver. — The  omission  may  be 
remedied  by  applying  for  a  warrant  of  com- 
mitment under  the  11  and  12  Vict.  c.  43, 
s.  21.  The  conviction  is  perfectly  good  not- 
withstanding this  omission. — Justice  of  the 
Peace,  1856. 

2225.  Burial  Acts— Bueial  Geound 
— Highway. — A  burial  board  has  been 
duly  constituted,  and  they  are  about  agree- 
ing with  A.  for  the  purchase  of  ten  acres 
to  form  a  burial-ground,  but  the  only  condi- 
tions upon  which  they  can  get  an  approach 
to  this  land,  is  that  the  board  shall  give  to 
B.  (the  owner  of  adjoining  land)  a  certain 
sum  of  money.  He  will  allow  them  to  take 
an  area  of  twelve  yards  wide  and  fence  it 
out,  and  make  it  into  a  pubUc  road,  pro- 
vided they  continue  it  through  the  burial- 
ground,  and  out  on  the  other  side,  across 
other  property,  on  to  a  turnpike-road.  The 
difficulty  is  this.  Can  the  burial  board  pur- 
chase a  piece  of  land  and  then  form  part  of 
it  into  a  public-road  of  ten  yards  wide,  be- 
cause it  is  apprehended  that  the  road  once 
made  a  pubhc  one,  the  board  cannot  after- 
wards have  controul  over  it,  and,  therefore, 
they  have  no  power  to  enter  into  such  an 
agreement  ?  An  answer  will  oblige.  I 
may  state  that  where  it  is  contemplated 
taking  this  road  through  the  burial-ground, 
there  already  exists  a  public  footpath,  but 
only  of  a  few  feet  wide.  Will  this  affect 
the  question  ?— H.  and  W. 

2226.  Answer. — The  board,  as  we  con- 
ceive, have  no  authority  to  purchase  land 
which  is  to  be  applied  to  any  other  purpose 
than  such  as  is  directly  connected  with  its 
user  as  a  burial-ground.  No  doubt  roads 
are  or  may  be  required  within  the  burial- 
ground,  and  may,  therefore,  be  lawfully  pro- 
vided -y  but  not  public  roads.  We  appre- 
hend, therefore,  that  the  board  can  have  no 
power  to  buy  land  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
appropriating  it  to  a  public  highway,  and 
we  greatly  doubt  their  authority  even  to 
buy  land  which  has  a  highway  already  run- 
ning through  it.  They  are  only  autho- 
rised to  buy  "  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 


burial-ground,''  and  consequently  have  no 
authority  to  buy  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  highway,  or  of  allowing  the  land  to  be 
used  as  a  highway. — Justice  of  the  Peace, 
1856. 

2227.  Meteopolis  Local  Manage- 
ment Act — Elected  Vestey — Powees — 
PoOE-EATE. — In  parish  A.  from  the  43 
Eliz.  the  poor-rate  has  been  made  and  re- 
covered under  that  act,  in  reality,  by  the 
churchwardens  and  overseers,  bub  a  public 
vestry  of  the  inhabitants  has  invariably 
been  called,  at  which  the  amount  of  the  rate 
has  been  determined,  and  the  minutes 
entered  in  the  minute-book  of  the  vestry. 
Now,  it  has  been  laid  down  by  TheohoM 
in  his  Treatise  on  the  Voor-LatOy  p.  102, 
that  "The  power  of  making  the  poor's- 
rate  is  vested  solely  in  the  churchwardens 
and  overseers,  or  the  major  part  of  them ; 
the  concurrence  of  the  inhabitants,  there- 
fore, is  not  necessary  "  and  at  13  J.  P. 
499,  the  same  law  is  asserted.  By  19  & 
20  Vict.  c.  112,  s.  3,  all  the  duties,  powers, 
and  privileges  which  might  have  been  per- 
formed by  open  vestry,  are  transferred  to 
the  elected  vestry.  But  if  the  open  vestry 
never  had  the  duty,  power,  and  privilege  of 
making  the  poor's-rate,  of  course,  those 
powers,  &c.,  cannot  be  transferred,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  argued  that  the  church- 
wardens and  overseers  can  make  the  poor- 
rate  from  time  to  time,  independent  of  any 
vestry  whatever.  Your  opinion  will  oblige. 

— QUiESITUS. 

2228.  Answer.  The  open  vestry,  in  our 
opinion,  never  had  any  power  whatever  in 
connection  with  the  making  of  the  poor- 
rate.  The  churchwardens  and  the  over- 
seers, if  they  thought  fit,  might,  of  course, 
ask  the  opinion  of  the  vestry,  either  as  to 
the  amount  of  the  rate,  or  otherwise,  just 
as  they  might  ask  the  opinion  of  any  one 
else.  But  they  were  no  more  bound  by 
the  one  than  the  other  opinion,  and  the 
vestry  had  no  more  right  to  insist  either 
upon  giving  it  or  having  it  acted  upon, 
than  a  stranger  would  have  had.  The 
elected  vestry,  therefore,  can  have  no 
greater  right.  All  that  they  can  require  is 
that  if  the  churchwardens  and  overseers 
think  fit  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  vestry 
at  all,  they  shall  take  that  of  the 
elected  vestry,  and  not  of  a  vestry  con- 
sisting of  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  at 
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large.  But  the  churchwardens  and  over- 
seers may  clearly  dispense  with  taking  any 
such  opinion  at  all,  and  may  make  the 
poor-rate  from  time  to  time,  independently 
of  any  vesbry  whatever. — Justice  of  the 
Peace,  1856. 

2229.  Game— RiaHT  of  Property — 
Tenant — Killing  Hares. — A  tenant  far- 
mer, for  a  term,  granted  since  1  &  2  Will. 
4.  c.  32,  without  any  reservation  of  game  to 
lessor,  is  injured  by  hares  and  rabbits  from 
adjoining  game  preserves.  The  lessor  gives 
a  verbal  leave  to  owner  of  these  preserves  to 
sport  over  tenant's  farm ;  from  which  the 
right  of  sporting,  &c.,  is  inferred  by  owner 
of  preserves  on  farm  in  question.  A  part 
of  the  farm  is  freehold  and  part  of  it  copy- 
hold. First.  Is  not  the  game  incident  to 
farm,  and  the  property  of  the  tenant  ? 
Secondly.  Has  not  the  tenant  a  right  to  kill 
all  kinds  of  game  on  farm,  with  game  cer- 
tificate, and  without  such  certificate  to  hunt, 
course,  shoot,  or  snare  hares  and  rabbits  ? 
Thirdly.  Can  the  farmer  kill  hares  and  rab- 
bits the  year  round  ?  They  do  not  appear 
in  category  of  game,  1  &  2  Will.  4,  c.  32,  s. 
3.  Fourthly.  Does  the  tenant  of  farm, 
under  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  29,  require  to  be 
registered,  or  only  his  licences?  Fifthly. 
Can  any  verbal  leave  to  owner  of  preserves, 
by  lessor  of  farm,  prior  to  lease  to  tenant, 
give  the  right  to  sport  on  farm  leased  ? 
Sixthly.  Can  lord  of  manor,  in  respect  of 
copyhold  part  of  farm,  claim  any  right  to 
game  thereon,  in  absence  of  express  reser- 
vation thereof? — A  Subscriber. 

2230.  Answer. — First.  The  game  is  clearly 
the  property  of  the  tenant,  and  passes  with 
the  land  in  default  of  reservation  by  the 
landlord.  Secondly.  The  tenant  may  kill 
all  kinds  of  game,  and  may  hunt,  course, 
shoot,  and  snare  hares  and  rabbits.  If,  how- 
ever, he  kills  game,  excepting  hares,  without 
a  certificate,  he  will  be  liable  to  a  penalty, 
although  the  game  is  his  own.  But  he  re- 
quires no  certificate  for  killing  hares  or  rab- 
bits. Thirdly.  The  farmer  may  kill  hares 
and  rabbits  all  the  year  round,  provided  as 
regards  hares,  that  he  does  not  do  so  on 
Sunday  or  Christmns-day.  The  other  pro- 
hibitions in  1  &  2  Will.  4,  c.  32,  s.  3,  only 
apply  to  birds  of  game,  and  do  not  extend 
to  hares  and  rabbits.  Fourthly.  The  ten- 
ant need  not  be  registered  under  the  11  &  12 
Vict.  c.  29,  but  only  the  person  whom  he 


authorises  to  kill  hares.  Fifthly.  Verbal  ? 
leave  by  the  owner  can  be  of  no  avail  in  i 
opposition  to  a  subsequent  lease.  A  verbal  ! 
licence  is  always  revocable,  and  the  lease  ' 
would  be  evidence  of  such  revocation.  ' 
Sixthly.  The  rights  of  the  lord  only  extend  ' 
to  the  wastes  of  the  manor.  He  cannot  i 
sport  in  any  other  part  of  the  manor,  i 
whether  it  belongs  to  a  freeholder  or  copy 
holder,  without  being  subject  to  an  action  ' 
of  trespass. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1856. 

2231.  Removal  —  Irremovability  —  i 
Widow — Husband's  Contructive  Resi- 
dence.— A,  B.  residing  with  his  wife  and  ; 
family  in  the  parish  of  G.  being  ill  becomes  j 
an  in-patient  of  a  public  hospital  situate  in  i 
the  parish  of  K.  About  a  month  after  he  ' 
went  into  the  hospital,  his  wife  and  family 
left  G.  and  went  to  reside  with  her  father 
in  the  parish  of  C.  A.  B.  died  in  the  hos-  ■ 
pital  at  K.  a  few  weeks  after  his  family  re-  j 
moved  to  C,  and  never  himself  resided  in  ■ 
that  parish.  His  widow  and  children  have  ^ 
now  become  chargeable  to  C.  Are  they  re-  ; 
movable  to  A.  B.'s  place  of  settlement,  or  j 
must  C.  relieve  them  for  twelve  months  to  \ 
come  ?— D.  L.  W.  ' 

2232.  Answer. — The  widow  and  children, 
as  we  think,  cannot  be  removed  for  twelve  , 
months,  unless  there  is  anything  to  show 
that  they  either  did  not  remove  to  C.  or  ! 
did  not  live  with  the  wife's  father,  with  A.  , 
B.'s  consent.  If  they  lived  there  with  A.  i 
B.'s  consent,  and  still  more  if  they  lived  i 
there  at  his  expense,  the  woman  must  be  j 
considerd  as  "  residing  with  her  husband  at  ! 
the  time  of  his  death,"  not  in  the  sense  of  I 
residing  in  the  same  house  with  him,  but  of  ■ 
residing  under  such  circumstances  as  showed  \ 
that  the  cohabitation  as  man  and  wife  con-  \ 
tinned,  although  their  residence  together  \ 
was  temporarily  interrupted  by  the  neces-  ; 
sity  for  the  husband's  going  into  the  hos-  i 
pital. — Justice  of  thePeace,  1855.  ; 

2233.  Burial— Expenses— Vagrant,  i 
— If  a  vagrant  travelling  through  the  parish 
of  N.  drowns  herself  in  the  said  parish, 
should  the  expenses  of  her  burial  be  charged  i 
to  the  parish  of  N.,  or  to  the  common  fund 
of  the  union  ?—W.  W.  H. 

2234.  Answer. — The  expense  of  the  \ 
vagrant's  burial  must  be  charged  to  the  , 
common  fund  of  the  union,  under  the  11  j 
&  12  Vict.  c.  110,  s.  1,-^Justice  of  the  \ 
Peace,  1856. 
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2235.  County  Courts— Scale  of  Costs 
— Application. — Does  the  new  scale  of 
county  court  fees  just  issued,  apply  to  debts 
under  £5  as  well  as  to  debts  above  that 
amount  ?— W.  B. 

2236.  Ansiver,~The  new  scale  of  costs 
and  charges  only  applies  to  actions  "  where 
the  debt  or  damage  claimed  exceeds  £20" 
(see  19  &  20  Yict.  c.  108,  s.  33),  and  conse- 
quently does  not  extend  to  actions  for  debts 
under  £6. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  1856. 

2237.  Statistics  of  The  Times  News- 
paper.— There  were  sold  of  The  Times  on 
Nov.  19,  1852,  containing  an  account  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  funeral,  70,000 
copies :  these  were  worked  off  at  the  rate 
of  from  10,000  to  12,000  an  hour.  The 
Times  of  Jan.  10,  1806,  with  an  account  of 
the  funeral  oi  Lord  Nelson,  is  a  small  paper 
compared  with  The  Times  of  the  present 
day.  Its  size  is  nineteen  inches  by  thirteen : 
having  about  eighty  advertisements,  and 
occupying,  with  wood-cuts  of  the  coffin  and 
funeral  car,  a  space  of  fifteen  inches  by  nine. 
Nearly  fifty  years  have  elapsed  since  then, 
and  now  the  same  paper  frequently  publishes 
a  double  supplement,  which,  with  the  paper 
itself,  contains  the  large  number  of  about 
1,700  advertisements.  54,000  copies  of 
The  Times  were  sold  when  the  Royal  Ex- 
change was  opened  by  the  Queen ;  44,500 
at  the  close  of  Rush's  trial.  In  1828,  the 
circulation  of  The  Times  was  under  7,000 
a-day  ;  now  its  average  circulation  is  about 
42,000  a-day,  or  12,000,000  annually.  The 
gross  proceeds  of  The  Times,  in  1828,  was 
about  £45,000  a-year ;  and,  from  an  article 
which  appeared  twelve  months  ago  in  its 
columns,  it  now  enjoys  a  gross  income 
equal  to  that  of  a  flourishing  German  prin- 
cipality. 

2238.  We  believe  we  are  correct  when 
we  assert,  that  there  were  sold  of  the  Il- 
lustrated London  News,  with  a  narrative  of 
the  Duke's  funeral  (a  double  number), 
400,000  copies.  One  newsman  is  said  to 
have  taken  1,000  quires  double  number,  or 
2,000  quires  single  number;  making 
27,000  double  papers,  or  54,000  single 
papers  (twenty- seven  papers  being  the 
number  to  a  quire),  and  for  which  he  must 
have  paid  £1,075.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  Manchester,  with  a  population  of 
400,000,  has  but  three  newspapers  ;  Liver- 
pool, with  307,000,  eleven ;  Glasgow,  with 


390,000,  sixteen;  Dublin,  with  but 
200,000,  no  less  than  twenty- two.  The 
largest  paper  ever  known  was  published 
some  years  ago  by  Brother  Jonathan,  and 
called  the  Boston  Notion,  The  head  letters 
stand  two  inches  high ;  the  sheet  measures 
five  feet  ten  inches  by  four  feet  one  inch, 
being  about  twenty-four  square  feet;  -it 
is  a  double  sheet,  with  ten  columns  in  each 
page;  making  in  all  eighty  columns,  con- 
taining 1,000,000  letters,  and  sold  for  S^d. 
In  the  good  old  times^  one  of  the  earliest 
provincial  newspapers  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  kingdom  was  printed  by  a  man 
named  Mogridge,  who  used  to  insert  the 
intelligence  from  Yorkshire  under  the  head 
"  Foreign  News." 

2239.  The  largest  number  of  advertise- 
ments in  one  paper  with  a  double  supple- 
ment was  in  June  last,  2,250. 

2240.  The  quantity  of  paper  used  for 
the  Times  with  a  single  supplement  is  126 
reams,  each  ream  weighing  92  lbs.,  or  7  tons 
weight  of  paper,  with  a  double  supplement, 
168  reams. 

2241.  During  the  week  of  the  Duke's 
funeral,  there  were  issued  by  the  Stamp 
Office  to  the  newspaper  press  more  than 
2,000,000  of  stamps. — Notes  and  Queries, 
1853. 

2242.  Namby-pamby  belongs  to  a  toler- 
ably numerous  class  of  words  in  our  lan- 
guage, all  formed  on  the  same  rhyming 
principle.  They  are  all  familiar,  and  some 
of  them  childish,  which  last  circumstance 
probably  suggested  to  Pope  the  invention 
of  the  word  namby-'pamby,  in  order  to 
designate  the  infantine  style  which  Ambrose 
Philips  had  introduced.  Many  of  them, 
however,  are  used  by  old  and  approved 
writers ;  and  the  principle  upon  which  they 
are  formed  must  be  of  great  antiquity  in 
our  language.  The  following  is  a  collection 
of  words  which  are  all  formed  in  this 
manner  . 

2243.  Bow-bow. — A  word  formed  in 
imitation  of  a  dog's  bark.  Compare  the 
French  ahoyer. 

2244.  Chit-chat. — Formed  by  redupli- 
cation from  chat.  A  word  (says  Johnson) 
used  in  ludicrous  conversation.  It  occurs 
in  the  Spectator  and  Tatler, 

2245.  — Fiddle-faddle. — Formed  in  a 
similar  manner  from  to  fiddle,  in  its  sense 
of  to  trifle.    It  occurs  in  the  Spectator. 
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2246.  Flim-flam. — An  old  word,  of 
which  examples  are  cited  from  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  and  Swift.  It  is  formed  from 
flanij  which  Johnson  calls  "  a  cant  word  of 
no  certain  etymology.'*  Flam,  for  a  lie, 
a  cheat,  is,  however,  used  by  South,  Barrow, 
and  W arburton,  and  therefore  at  one  time 
obtained  an  admission  into  dignified  style. 
See  Nares'  Glossary  in  v. 

2247.  Hab  oe  Nab. — That  is,  according 
to  Nares,  have  or  have  not ;  subsequently 
abridged  into  hah,  nab.  Sob  or  nob  is  ex- 
plained by  him  to  mean  "  Will  you  have 
a  glass  of  wine  or  not  Sob  nob  is  ap- 
plied by  Shakspeare  to  another  alternative, 
viz.,  give  or  take  (Twelfth  Night,  Act  III. 
Sc.  4).    See  Nares  in  v.  Sabbe  or  Nabbe. 

2248.  Handy-dandy. — "A  play  in 
which  children  change  hands  and  places." 
(Johnson.)  Formed  from  hand.  The  word 
is  used  by  Shakspeare. 

2249.  Haeum-scaectm. — "A  low  but 
frequent  expression  applied  to  flighty  per- 
sons ;  persons  always  in  a  hurry "  (Todd). 
Various  conjectures  are  offered  respecting 
its  origin ;  the  most  probable  seems  to  be, 
that  it  is  derived  from  scare.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  word  hearmsceare  means  punishment 
(see  Grimm,  Deutsche  RecJitsalterthiimer, 
p.  681);  but  although  the  similarity  of 
sound  is  remarkable,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  Jiarum-scarum  can  be  connected 
with  it. 

2250.  HelteE'SKELTee.  —  Used  by 
Shakspeare.  Several  derivations  for  this 
word  are  suggested,  but  none  probable. 

2251.  HiaGLEDY-PiGaLEDY. — "  A  cant 
word,  corrupted  from  higgle,  which  denotes 
any  confased  mass,  as  higglers  carry  a  huddle 
of  provisions  together (Johnson),  It 
seems  more  probable  that  the  word  is  formed 
from  pig ;  and  that  it  alludes  to  the  con- 
fused and  indiscriminate  manner  in  which 
pigs  lie  together.  In  other  instances  (as 
chit-chat,  flim-flam,  pit-a-jpit,  shilly-shally, 
slip-slop,  and  perhaps  harum  scarum),  the 
word  which  forms  the  basis  of  the 
rhyming  reduplication  stands  second,  and 
not  first. 

2252.  Hocus-POCITS. — The  words  ocus 
bochus  appear,  from  a  passage  cited  in  Todd, 
to  have  been  used  anciently  by  Italian 
conjurers.  The  fanciful  idea  of  Tillotson, 
that  hocus-pocas  is  a  corruption  of  the 


hoc  est  corpus,  is  well-known.  Compare 
Richardson  in  v. 

2253.  HoDDY  -  DoDDY.  —  This  ancient 
word  has  various  meanings  (see  Richardson 
in  v.).  As  used  by  Ben  Jonson  and  Swift, 
it  is  expressive  of  contempt.  In  Holland's 
translation  of  Pliny  it  signifies  a  snail. 
There  is  likewise  a  nursery  rhyme  or  riddle  : 

"  Hoddy-doddy, 
All  legs  and  no  body." 

2254.  HoDaE-PoDGE  appears  to  be  a 
corruption  of  Sotch-pot.) 

2255.  HoiiY  -  TOITY.  —  Thoughtless, 
giddy.  Formed  from  the  old  word  to  hoit, 
to  dance  or  leap,  to  indulge  in  riotous 
mirth.    See  Nares  in  Soit  and  Soyt. 

2256.  Hubble  -  bubble. — A  familiar 
word,  formed  from  bubble.  Not  in  the 
dictionaries. 

2257.  HuBBUB.—Used  by  Spenser,  and 
other  good  writers.  Richardson  derives  it 
from  hoop  or  ivhoop,  a  shout  or  yell.  It 
seems  rather  a  word  formed  in  imitation  of 
the  confused  inarticulate  noise  produced  by 
the  mixture  of  numerous  voices,  like  mur- 
mur in  Latin. 

2258.  HuaaEE  -  muggee.  —  Used  by 
Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  other  old  writers. 
The  etymology  is  uncertain.  Compare 
Jamieson  in  Sudge-mudge.  The  latter 
part  of  the  word  seems  to  be  allied  with 
smuggle,  and  the  former  part  to  be  the 
reduplication.  The  original  and  proper 
sense  of  Six gger -mugger  is  secretly.  See 
Nares  in  v.,  who  derives  it  from  to  hugger, 
to  lurk  about ;  but  query  whether  such 
a  word  can  be  shown  to  have  existed  ? 

2259.  Humpty-dumpty. — Formed  from 
hump.  This  word  occurs  in  the  nursery 
rhyme  : 

"  Humpty-dumpty  sat  on  a  wall, 
Humpty-dumpty  had  a  great  fall,"  &c. 

2260.  HuEDY  -  GUEDV. — The  origin  of 
this  word,  which  is  quoted  from  no  writer 
earlier  than  Foote,  has  not  been  explained. 
See  Todd  in  v. 

2261.  Huely-buely. — This  old  word 
occurs  in  the  well-known  verses  in  the 
opening  scene  of  Macbeth — 

"  When  the  huely-buely's  done, 
When  the  battle's  lost  and  won  " — 
where  see  the  notes  of  the  commentators 
for  other  instances  of  it.  There  are  rival 
etymologies  for  this  word,  but  all  uncertain. 
The  French  has  hiirlu-burlu.  Nares  in 
Surly. 
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2262.  Hfeey-scuery.  —  This  word, 
formed  from  hurry,  is  used  by  Gray  in  his 
Long  Story. 

2263.  Nick-nack. — A  small  ornament. 
Not  in  the  dictionaries. 

2264.  Pit-pat,  oe  Pit-a-pat. — A  word 
formed  from  pat,  and  particularly  applied 
to  the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  when  accele- 
rated by  emotion.  Used  by  Ben  Jonson 
and  Drj^den.    Congreve  writes  it  a-pit-pat. 

2265.  RiFF-EAFF. — The  refuse  of  any- 
thing, "  II  ne  lui  lairra  rif  ny  raf."  Cot- 
grave  in  Rif,  where  rif  is  said  to  mean 
nothing. 

2266.  RoLLT-POOLT. — "  A  sort  of  game" 
(Johnson).  It  is  now  used  as  the  name  of 
a  pudding  rolled  with  sweetmeat. 

2267.  Rowdy-dowdy,  and  Rub-a-Dub. 
— Words  formed  in  imitation  of  the  beat  of 
a  drum. 

2268.  Shilly-shally. — Used  by  Con- 
greve, and  formerly  written  "shill  I,  shall 
I." 

2269.  Slip-slop.—"  Bad  liquor.  A  low 
wor4,  formed  by  reduplication  of  slop" 
(Johnson).  Now  generally  applied  to  errors 
in  pronunciation,  arising  from  ignorance 
and  carelessness,  like  those  of  Mrs.  Mala- 
prop  in  The  Rivals. 

2270.  Tip- TOP. — Formed  from  topy  like 
slip-slop  from  slop. 

2271.  Tieea-lieea. — Used  by  Shaks- 
peare : — 

"  The  lark  that  tirra  lirra  chants." 

Winter  s  Tale,  Act  IV.  Sc.  2. 
The  preceding  collection  is  intended  merely 
to  illustrate  the  principle  upon  which  this 
class  of  words  are  formed,  and  does  not  aim 
at  completeness.  Some  of  your  correspon- 
dents will,  doubtless,  if  they  are  disposed, 
be  able  to  supply  other  examples  of  the 
same  mode  of  formation. — L. — Notes  and 
Queries,  1853. 

2272.  Peonunciation  of  "Humble.'^ 
— I  venture  to  trespass  on  your  pages,  in 
the  hope  of  helping  to  settle  the  right  pro- 
nunciation of  humble.  In  the  controversy 
respecting  it,  the  derivationof  the  word  should 
not  be  overlooked,  as  it  is  a  most  important 
point ;  for  I  consider  that  the  improper  use 
of  the  h  has  arisen  from  people  not  knowing 
from  whence  the  word  was  taken.  Now,  as 
I  am  of  opinion  that  it  will  go  far  to  prove 
that  the  h  should  be  silent  in  humble,  by 


giving  a  list  of  the  radical  words  in  the 
English  language  in  which  that  letter  is 
silent,  and  their  derivations,  I  beg  to  do  so  : 
promising  that  they  are  derived  from  the 
Celtic  language,  in  which  the  h  is  not  used 
in  the  same  manner  that  is  in  other  lan- 
guages : — Heir,  from  oigeir,  i.  e.  the  young 
man  who  succeeds  to  a  property  :  the  word 
is  pronounced  air.  Somst,  from  oinnicteac, 
i.  e.  just,  liberal,  generous,  kind.  Honour, 
from  onoir,  i.  e.  praise,  respect,  worship. 
Roar,  from  uair,  pronounced  voir,  i.  e. 
time  present,  a  period  of  time,  any  time. 
Humble,  from  umal,  i.  e.  lowly,  obedient, 
submissive.  Humour,  the  derivation  of  this 
word  is  obscure,  but  in  the  sense  of  mirth  it 
may  be  derived  from  uaim-tnir,  i.  e.  loud 
mirth,  gaiety.  The  compounds  formed 
from  these  words  have  the  h  silent ;  and 
every  other  word  beginning  with  that  letter 
should  have  it  fully  sounded. — Notes  and 
Queries,  1853. 

2273.  WoEM  IN  Books. — In  reply  to 
Alethes  I  beg  to  acquaint  him  that  I  have 
tried  various  means  for  destroying  the  worm 
in  old  books  and  MSS.,  and  the  most  ef- 
fectual has  been  the  chips  of  Russia  leather ; 
indeed,  in  but  one  instance  have  I  known 
them  fail. — Newbueiensis. — Notes  and 
Queries^  1853. 

2274.  Days  op  my  Youth. — The  follow- 
ing lines  are  understood  to  have  been 
written  by  the  late  Mr.  St.  George  Tucker, 
of  Virginia,  U.S.  Any  information  in  sup- 
port of  this  opinion,  or,  if  it  be  unfounded, 
in  disproof  of  it,  is  requested  by  T. 

Days  of  my  youth !  ye  have  glided  away; 
Hairs  of  my  youth !  ye  are  frosted  and  gray ; 
Eyes  of  my  youth  !  your  keen  sight  is  no  more; 
Cheeks  of  my  youth !  ye  are  furrow'd  all  o'er ; 
Strength  of  my  youth  !  all  your  vigour  is  gone ; 
Thoughts  of  my  youth !  all  your  visions  have 
flown ! 

Days  of  my  youth  !  I  wish  not  your  recall ; 
Hairs  of  my  youth  !  I'm  content  you  should  fall ; 
Eyes  of  my  youth !  ye  much  evil  have  seen ; 
Cheeks  of  my  youth !  bathed  in  tears  have  you 
been ; 

Thoughts  of  my  youth !  ye  have  led  me  astray ; 
Strength  of  my  youth!  why  lament  your  decay! 

Days  of  my  age !  ye  will  shortly  be  past ; 
Pains  of  my  age  !  yet  awhile  can  ye  last ; 
Joys  of  my  age !  in  true  wisdom  delight ; 
Kyes  of  my  age  I  be  religion  your  light ; 
Thoughts  of  my  age ;  dread  not  the  cold  sod ; 
Hopes  of  my  age !  be  ye  fixed  on  your  God  I 
— Notes  and  Queries,  1853. 
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2275. — Weather  Rules. 
English. 

Ill  April,  Dove's-flood  is  worth  a  king's  good. 
Winter  thunder,  a  summer's  wonder. 
March  dust  is  worth  a  king's  ransom. 
A  cold  May  and  a  windy,  makes  a  fat  barn  and 
flndy. 

2276.  — Spanish. 
April  and  May,  the  keys  of  the  year. 

A  cold  April,  much  bread  and  little  wine. 
A  year  of  snow,  a  year  of  plenty. 
A  red  morning,  wind  or  rain. 
The  moon  with  a  circle  brings  water  in  her 
beak. 

Bearded  frost,  forerunner  of  snow. 

Neither  give  credit  to  a  clear  winter  nor  cloudy 
spring. 

Clouds  above,  water  below. 

When  the  moon  is  in  the  wane  do  not  sow  any- 
thing. 

A  red  sun  has  water  in  his  eye. 

Red  clouds  in  the  east,  rain  the  next  day. 

An  eastern  wind  carrieth  water  in  his  hand. 

A  March  sun  sticks  like  a  lock  of  wool. 

AVhen  there  is  a  spring  in  winter,  and  a  winter 

in  spring,  the  year  is  never  good. 
When  it  rains  in  August,  it  rains  wine  or  honey. 
The  circle  of  the  moon  never  filled  a  pond,  but 

the  circle  of  the  sun  wets  a  shepherd. 

2277.  — Italian. 

Like  a  March  sun,  which  heats  but  doth  not 
melt. 

Dearth  under  water,  bread  under  snow. 
Young  and  old  must  go  warm  at  Martlemas. 
When  the  cock  drinks  in  summer,  it  will  rain  a 

little  after. 
As  Mars  hasteneth  all  the  humours  feel  it. 
In  August,  neither  ask  for  olives,  chesnuts,  nor 

acorns. 

January  commits  the  fault,  and  May  bears  the 
blame. 

A  year  of  snow,  a  year  of  plenty. 

2278.  — French. 

When  it  thunders  in  March,  we  may  cry  Alas  ! 

A  dry  year  never  beggars  the  master. 

An  evening  red,  and  a  morning  grey,  makes  a 

pilgrim  sing. 
January  or  f'ebruary  do  fill  or  empty  the 

granary. 

A  dry  March,  a  snowy  February,  a  moist  April, 
and  a  dry  May,  presage  a  good  year. 

To  St.  Valentine  the  spring  is  a  neighbour. 

At  St.  Martin's  winter  is  in  his  way. 

A  cold  J anuary,  a  feverish  February,  a  dusty 
March,  a  weeping  April,  a  windy  May,  pre- 
sage a  good  year  and  gay. 

— Notes  and  Queries,  1853. 

2279.  The  Spirit  Licence  is  granted 
to  the  premises  as  well  as  the  man,  that  is 
to  say,  the  man  cannot  sell  on  other  premises, 
nor  can  the  sale  be  carried  on  at  the  premises 
by  a  different  man. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

2280.  Kitchen  Garden  Boarders. — 
Good  hard  bricks  on  edge  make  a  good, 
durable,  and  cheap  edging.  All  live  edgings 
are  apt  to  die  off,  harbour  slugs,  and  are 
expensive.    Wood  is  ugly  and  costly.  Some 


of  the  edgings  of  artificial  stone,  such  as 
Minton's,  and  that  made  by  Adamson,  of 
Turnham-green,  stand  very  well,  but  cost 
more  than  brick.  The  best  of  all,  if  you  \ 
can  get  it,  is  the  coarse  tile -edging  made  of 
fire-brick  clay  at  Stourbridge. —  Gardeners^ 
Chronicle,  1856. 

2281.  The  payments  under  a  bastardy 
order  run  not  from  the  birth  of  the  child  but 
the  day  of  the  complaint  to  the  magistrate 
and  applying  for  a  summons.  A  child  six  i 
years  old  may  be  affiliated  if  the  father  con- 
tributed to  its  maintenance  before  it  was  one 
year  old. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856.  , 

2282.  Pears. — The  periods    at  which 
these  arrive  at  maturity  vary  in  different  > 
seasons,  and  in  different  situations,  so  that  \ 
the  exact   order  in  which   the  varieties  ^ 
named  in  your  list  will  follow  in  succession  ' 
is  uncertain,  but  will  be  nearly  as  follows : 
— Louise  Bonne  (of  Jersey),  Marie  Louise,  ' 
Beurre  de  Capiaumont,  Duchesse  d'Angou-  ^ 
leme.   Brown   Beurre,   Althorp  Crassane, 
Beurre  Diel,  Hacon^s  Incomparable,  Napo- 
leon, Crassane,  Beurre  d'Aremberg,  Winter  i 
Nelis,  Glou  Morceau,  Chaumontel,  Old  Col- 
mar  or  d'Auch,  Passe  Colmar,  Knight's  , 
Monarch,  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  Easter  Beurre,  ' 
Beurre  Bance.    The  Beurre  Diel,  Chau-  \ 
montel,  and  Ne  Plus  Meuris  will  become  j 
more  melting  in  a  temperature  of  55  deg.  \ 
or  60  deg.  than  in  one  of  45 — 50  deg.  y 
It  is  not  too  late  to  root-prune.    It  is  to  be  1 
presumed  you  have  tried  the   effects  of  • 
judicious    summer    pruning. —  Gardeners^  * 
Chronicle,  1856. 

2283.  The  Churchyard  is  the  rector's 
or  vicar's  freehold,  and  he  has  a  right  to 
dispose  of  the  herbage  thereof,  either  by  j 
severing  it  or  feeding  it  off  with  cattle. 
—  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856.  j 

2284.  Pumpkins. — The  French  peasants  i 
eat  them  boiled  like  turnips,  or  mashed,  or,  | 
which  is  more  common,  as  the  foundation  | 
for  soup.    For  this  purpose  your  people  i 
had  better  be  told  to  peel  and  boil  a  piece  ! 
of  the  gourd  till  it  can  be  easily  mashed  I 
down ;  then  to  add  onions  or  other  vege-  j 
tables,  some  milk,  pepper,  salt,  and  a  little 
sugar  if  they  can  afford  it,  and  boil  the 
whole  till  well  done.    Of  course  it  would 
be  better  to  substitute  good  bone  broth  for 
milk,  if  they  can  obtain  it.    Sliced  and 
baked  with  apples  pumpkins  make  a  nice 
pie.    When  a  pumpkin  is  begun  it  should 
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be  kept  as  dry  as  possible,  so  that  it  may 
not  get  mouldy ;  it  will  then  be  cut  and 
come  again  for  weeks. —  Gardeners'*  Chron- 
icle, 1856. 

2285.  RhododeisDIions. — The  best  sub- 
stitute for  peat  is  a  mixture  of  loam,  silver 
sand,  leaf  mould,  and  cowdung,  the  two 
latter  thoroughly  rotted  down ;  about  equal 
parts  of  each.  But  we  fear  you  will  have 
no  success  with  these  plants  upon  cal- 
careous soil. —  Oardeners'  Chronicle^  1856. 

2286.  A  PERSON  not  an  attorney  is  at 
liberty  to  prepare  a  lease  for  himself  or  for 
another  person ;  but  he  is  not  entitled  to 
charge  for  his  time,  skill,  and  trouble  in  doing 
so,  under  a  penalty  of  £50,  attorneys  and 
certificated  conveyancers  alone  being  entitled 
to  charge  for  the  preparation  of  deeds. 
—  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

2287.  Smoke.  —  Nothing  resists  better 
-than  sycamores,  hazel,  planes,  and  elms; 

the  fir  tribo,  oaks,  and  ashes  detest  it. 
We  are  unable  to  answer  the  inquiry  about 
beachmast. — Gardeners^  Chronicle,  1856. 

2288.  Sir  Robert  Wilson  was  returned 
for  Southwark  in  1818  and  again  in  1820. 
In  the  next  year  he  was  dismissed  the  army, 
and  a  subscription  of  £9,000  was  raised  for 
him. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

2289.  Transplanting.  —  We  presume 
that  the  plants  you  speak  of  are  in  pots. 
That  being  so  they  may  be  removed  at  any 
time  you  please,  but  they  should  not  be 
planted  out  finally  till  the  dry  north-east 
winds  of  spring  are  over.  If  they  have  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  ground  before  travelling 
to  a  great  distance  we  snould,  in  our  own 
case,  wait  till  the  end  of  August  or  beginning 
of  September ;  then  lift  them  carefully  into 
baskets,  well  water  their  roots,  wrap  the 
whole  in  mats  or  cloth,  so  as  to  hinder 
evaporation,  and  plant  them  as  soon  as  they 
arrive  in  holes  previously  made  ready.  That 
is  what  we  should  do  in  our  own  case.  But 
if  you  dislike  the  expense,  or  afraid  of  the 
rislc,  then  the  sooner  you  remove  them  the 
better,  provided  your  place  is  screened  from 
north-east  winds.  In  all  operations  of  this 
kind  there  is  some  risk.  You  will  find  the 
details  of  transplanting  fully  explained  in 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Horticulture 
(Longmans,  1855),  page  451,  &c. — Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,  1855. 


2290.  St.  James's-park  and  the  Green- 
park  were  lighted  with  gas  on  Christmas 
li^ve,  1821.—  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

2291.  Pears.  —  The  Eyewood,  Winter 
Nellis,  Thompson's,  Knight's,  Monarch, 
Glou  Morceau,  and  Ne  plus  Meuris  will 
ripen  in  the  blank  between  December  and 
February,  a  period  which  your  present 
stock  is  not  calculated  to  supply.  Your 
Chauraontel  will  doubtless  be  improved  by 
removal  from  a  N.E.  to  S.E.  aspect;  but  it 
ought  to  do  well  in  your  climate  as  a  pyra- 
mid, a  mode  of  training  which  suits  this 
Pear  remarkably  well.  Your  St.  Germain 
had  better  be  grafted  with  the  Winter 
Nelis. —  Gardeners*  Chronicle,  1856. 

2292.  The  mortgagors  are  at  liberty  to 
pay  off*  the  money  at  any  time  on  giving  six 
months*  notice  of  their  intention,  or  on 
payment  of  six  months'  interest  in  lieu  of 
notice. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

2293.  Ice  Houses. — They  do  not  re- 
quire ventilation ;  quite  the  contrary. 
Ventilation  ruins  them. — Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  1856. 

2294.  Red  Spider. — Sulphur  and  water 
applied  with  a  syringe  the  moment  the 
spider  makes  its  appearance  will  probably 
be  found  to  rid  your  gooseberry  trees  of 
this  pest.  The  best  means  of  keeping  it 
from  gaining  a  footing  at  all,  however,  is 
to  wash  the  trees  with  lime  and  sulphur  in 
winter  when  the  leaves  are  off  them. — 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1856. 

2295.  Wire. — Copper  is  best  but  dear ; 
galvanised  iron  does  very  well,  but  in  either 
case  you  must  tie  your  wood  in  securely. 
There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  among 
gardeners  as  to  the  use  of  wire.  We  prefer 
shreds  and  naik-i  as  being  warmer. —  Gar- 
deners'  Chronicle,  1856. 

2296.  Stockbrokers  charge  2s.  6d.  per 
£100  stock  for  purchasing  Three  per  Cents. 
Is.  3d.  for  £50  ;  and  Is.  for  purchases  of  not 
exceeding  £25  stock.  As  to  Long  Annuities 
there  is  some  diversity,  but  the  ordinary 
charge,  is  6d.  for  every  £1  annuit3^  Ex- 
chequer bonds  are  char2:ed  Is.  per  bill.  A 
broker  has  no  fee  below  Is. —  Weekly  DiS' 
patch,  1856.^ 

2297.  Almonds. — Keep  the  seedlings 
where  they  are,  away  from  frost  and  from 
heat,  as  long  as  you  can.  By-and-bye  care- 
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fully  prick  them  out  in  rich  light  soil,  under 
a  hand  glass,  shaded  until  they  have  securely 
established  themselves.— Gardeners'  Chroni- 
cle, 1856. 

2298.  Malta  was  besieged  for  two  years 
before  it  SMViendeYed,—  WeeIcli/  Disjpatch, 
1856. 

2299.  Garden  Walks.— When  the  frost 
is  gone  and  the  weather  dry  cover  your 
walks  with  a  concrete  made  with  hot  gas 
tar,  lime,  and  sea  gravel.  Spread  it  very 
neatly  and  evenly,  keeping  it  higher  in  the 
middle  than  at  the  sides,  afterwards  sift 
over  it  plenty  of  fine  gravel,  and  roll  it  well 
with  a  heavy  roller  so  as  to  force  the  sand 
into  the  still  soft  concvete  — Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  1856. 

2300.  The  New  liom  Annuities  have 
got  up  to  about  their  equivalent  value  with 
Three  per  Cents.  Stock.  With  29  years  to 
run  every  pound  annuity  of  the  New  Long 
Annuities,  or  clear  annual  rent  of  a  lease- 
hold house  would  return  the  principal  \\ith 
3  per  cent,  interest  if  purchased  at  a  price 
not  exceeding  £19  2s.  6d.  for  such  £1 
annuity  or  £1  rent.  If  the  purchase  could 
be  eftected  at  £17  5s.  per  £1  annuity  the  in- 
terest obtained  would  be  4  per  cent.  But  the 
present  price  lies  between  the  two  given 
points.  Now  Consols  must  fall  to  £85 12s.  6d. 
to  return  £3  10s  j  but,  then,  at  the  end  of 
29  years  the  buyer  would  still  have  the 
capital,  whereas  the  buyer  of  the  New  Long 
Annuity  would  have  no  capital.  The  latter 
stock  is  therefore  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
bargain  ;  but  it  is  a  favourite  stock  as  giving 
the  greatest  annual  return  for  money.  It 
gives  £2  a  year  more  for  every  £92 10s.  than 
Consols.  It  therefore  suits  persons  who 
have  expectances,  or  reversions,  or  no  child- 
ren to  care  iov.  —  WeeUy  Bisjpatch,  1856. 

2301.  Geaeting^  Oaks.— There  is  no 
need  of  inarching  these  trees.  Graft  with 
two  years  old  wood,  as  if  you  were  grafting 
apples,  and  at  the  same  season ;  clay  care- 
fully, an(}  earth  up.  If  the  stocks  are  stand- 
ard high  then  you  can  inarch  them. — 
Ga/rdeners'  Chronicle,  1856. 

2302.  It  is  commonly  believed  that  title 
deeds  are  safer  in  the  office  of  a  solicitor 
than  in  the  hands  of  the  owner.  But  some- 
times deeds  are  left  with  a  bank  which  has 
a  fire-proof  room  and  which  receives  sealed 
boxes. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 


2303.  Apple  Trees. — They  ought  not 
to  be  manured  at  all.     If  soil  is  naturally 
good,  not  over  heavy,  and  well  drained, 
they  do  perfectly  well ;  and  they  will  not 
thrive  in  any  other.     If  for  any  cause  un-  j 
known"  to  us  they  must  have  manure,  then  ; 
it  should  not   be  such  as  contains  much  : 
nitrogen.    A  gardener  would  use  an  old  ex-  ^ 
hausted  cucumber  bed.     There  are  no  ex-  \ 
periments,  that  we  know  of,  as  to  the  use  of  : 
saline  substances  for  the  apple  tree.     If  | 
used  at  all  it  should  be  in  March,  before  the  ! 
trees  begin   to  form  their  new  roots. —  j 
Gardeners^  Chronicle,  1856,  i 

2304.  We  have  never  eulogised  the  j 
Penny  Savings'  Bank.  We  were  asked  who 
was  the  founder  of  the  penny  banks,  and  we  I 
answered  the  question ;  but  Marco  will  find  ; 
we  hav3  not  represented  penny  banks  as 
guarded  in  the  same  way  as  regular  savings,  j 
banks.  Penny  banks  are  under  no  obliga-  \ 
tion  to  furnish  accounts  or  submit  to  the  i 
controul  of  Government.  No  obligation  to  \ 
give  security. —  Weeldy  Dispatch,  1856.  j 

2305.  Berberis  Asiatica. — It  grows  | 
fast  and  makes  a  very  strong  fence ;  but  it 
is  apt  to  lose  leaves  near  the  bottom  and  so 
become  naked  and  unsightly,  on  which  ac- 
count it  should  not  be  pruned.  If,  however, 
unpruned,  it  will  require  at  least  6  feet  of 
breadth  in  which  to  grow. —  Gardeners'' 
Chronicle,  1856. 

2306.  A  Person  paying  £400  into  a 
bankers  by  way  of  deposit  (that  is,  without 
leave  to  draw  cheques  payable  on  sight), 
would  get  3,  4,  or  5  per  cent,  according  to 
the  bank  rate  of  interest,  the  other  banks 
being  1  per  cent,  under  the  Bank  of 
England.  If  you  open  a  drawing  account 
you  would  be  allowed  only  2  per  cent,  on 
the  smallest  balance  in  the  banker's  hands 
in  the  course  of  the  half-year.  The  Bank 
of  England  allows  no  interest  to  its  deposit 
or  drawing  customers. — WeeMy  Dlsj^atoh, 
1856. 

2307.  Insects. — Your  rose  snags  have 
been  bored  into  by  a  very  minute  black 
caterpillar  of  some  little  moth  (Tortrix  sp.) 
which  has  spun  there  for  itself  a  white 
silken  bag,  within  which  it  has^  slepN^ 
through  the  winter,  and  from  which  it  wiH 
shortly  make  its  escape  and  burrow  into 
the  young  buds ;  so  that  you  must  cut  ^off 
and  burn  all  the  ends  of  the  twigs  which; 
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show  the  little  aperture  of  the  burrow. — 
Gardeners^  Chronicle,  1856. 

2308.  The  Ruins  of  the  great  fire  of 
London  covered  436  acres,  extending  from 
the  Tower  to  the  Temple  Church,  and  from 
the  north-east  gate  to  Holborn-bridge, 
89  churches,  including  the  caihedral,  were 
burnt  down,  and  13,200  houses. — Smiday 
Times,  1856. 

2309.  Pea-lsaf  Soup. — We  have  under- 
stood that  some  common  garden  pea  was 
used.  Experiment  would  show  v/hich  is 
the  best.  Try  Knight's  marrow  or  some 
large  sort.  It  is  obvious  that  the  peas 
must  be  grown  withyr^e  access  to  air  as  well 
as  light.  The  point  is  to  get  into  the 
young  pea  plants  the  peculiar  fiavour  of  the 
seed.  Of  course  the  peas  when  in  the  hands 
of  the  cook  must  be  reduced  to  pulp,  like 
spinach,  and  passed  through  a  tammy  before 
being  used  for  flavouring.  Probably  sugar 
was  added  to  bring  out  the  flavour.  We 
are  not  at  liberty  to  mention  names;  but  a 
visitor  at  the  house  in  question  assured  us 
the  other  day  that  he  had  often  tasted  this 
soup,  and  found  it  excellent. —  Gardeners' 
Cli/ronicle,  1856. 

2310.  It  was  in  1733  that  the  sherifis  of 
London  applied  to  parliament  for  leave  to 
fill  up  the  Fleet  ditch,  and  to  erect  a  market 
thereon,  but  the  market  was  not  erected 
until  1737. — Sunday  Times,  1856. 

2311.  Pine  Cones. — Place  them  on  their 
point,  and  drive  a  stout  iron  pin  or  nail 
downwards  from  the  base  to  the  point,  pass- 
ing through  the  axis.  If  this  is  skilfully 
done  the  scales  will  be  forced  asunder  with- 
out injury  to  the  seeds.  Sow  the  seeds  now 
in  a  cool  cucumber  bed,  in  pure  loam,  nnd 
iio.  soon  as  they  are  fairly  up  remove  them 
to.  any  airy  place  where  there  is  no  artificial 
heat.  We  doubt  whether  stone  pines  will 
thrive  so  far  north  as  Windermere,  imless 
in  some  very  sheltered  nook. —  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  1856. 

2312.  — Arab  horses  do  not  lie  down,  but 
sleep  standing  and  rocking. — Sunday  Times, 
1856. 

2313.  Roses. — Cuttings  of  hybrid  per- 
petual and  hybrid  china  strike  freely  and 
make  good  plants.  They  may  be  taken  at 
any  time  when  ripe  and  planted  in  a 
border  with  a  north  aspect,  or  if  shaded 
in  any  other  situation.  When  rooted 
they  may   be   potted,  introduced  into 


heat  in  the  winter  or  early  spring, 
and  they  will  soon  produce  flowers. — Gar* 
deners'  Chronicle,  1856. 

2314.  Geimaldi's  farewell  benefit  on 
Friday,  June  27,  1828.  He  died  May  31, 
imi.— Sunday  Times,  1856. 

2315.  YiNERY. — If  you  plant  your  vines 
under  the  rafter  with  the  roots  next  the 
front  wall  all  the  interior  will  be  available 
for  something  or  other.  E.  g.  rhubarb, 
asparagus,  and  sekale — forcing,  strawberries, 
French  beans,  winter  protection,  &c.  We 
should  plant  the  roots  inside  the  house, 
opposite  arches  tln^ough  the  wall  into  the 
front  border.  The  roots  will  then  penetrate 
in  all  directions,  some  inside,  some  outside. 
Since  your  houses  are  very  small  a  border 
six  feet  wide  would  do,  though  12  feet  are 
much  better.  Let  it  slope  well  to  the  south, 
be  dry,  well  made,  and  not  trodden  upon. 
Say  a  foot  or  18  inches  above  the  ground 
level,  and  2}  feet  deep  altogether.  You 
will  observe  that  we  propose  no  border 
inside  the  house.  The  ordinary  soil,  if  good, 
is  quite  enough. — Gardeners'  Chronicle^ 
1856. 

2316.  WooDLicE  in  Mushroom  Houses. 
— Trap  them  with  dry  bean  stalks  or  plants 
with  similar  hollow  stems,  into  which  they 
creep,  and  may  be  caught  and  destroyed. 
Or  you  might  try  the  effect  of  watering 
round  the  sides  of  the  bed  with  boiling 
water,  but  take  care  that  as  little  of  it  as 
possible  is  poured  on  the  bed  or  it  wiU  kill 
the  mushrooms.  —  Gardeners'*  Clwonicle, 
1856. 

2317.  Miss  Farren  played  Lady  Teazle 
on  April  8th,  1797.  This  was  her  last  per- 
formance prior  to  marrying  the  Earl  of 
Derby. — Sunday  Times,  1856. 

2318.  Trees  in  Parks, — It  is  not  a  bad 
plan  to  1  ly  large  -stones  several  yards  in 
diameter  on  the  ground  round  the  stems  of 
young  forest  trees  planted  in  a  park.  It 
keeps  oJ[f  the  cattle,  and  it  does  not  keep 
air  and  moisture  from  the  roots.  The  best 
protection  for  young  single  trees  is  no  doubt 
a  good  fence  of  tall  laths  or  poles  formed 
into  a  circle  or  triangle.  Or  if  you  have 
plenty  of  wattles,  then  a  close  circular  fence 
made  like  hurdles.  The  subsoil  of  your 
field  should  be  ascertained.  Partial  drain- 
ing is  of  little  use. — Gardeners'  Chronicle^ 
1856. 

2319.  The  STORMiNa  OP  Acre  took 
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place  in  November,  1840. — Sunday  Times^ 
1856. 

2320.  Wash  for  Walls.— That  used  at 
Heckfield  consists  of  the  following  mate- 
rials ; — \\  bushels  of  gray  lime,  1^  bushels 
of  Roman  cement,  61bs.  of  copperas,  61bs.  of 
soft-soap,  61bs.  of  sulphur,  and  as  much 
yellow  ochre  as  will  bring  the  whole  to  the 
colour  desired.  The  copperas  is  used  as 
much  to  destroy  moss  as  insects  ;  gray  lime 
is  much  the  best.  Any  bricklayer  will 
know  how  to  apply  and  mix  this  compo- 
sition.—  Gardeners^  Chronicley  1856. 

2321.  Billiards. — Rule  1.  When  coloured 
balls  are  used,  the  players  must  play  pro- 
gressively as  the  colours  are  placed  on  the 
pool  marking-board,  the  top  colour  being 
white,  next  red,  yellow,  green,  brown,  blue, 
black,  pink,  orange.  It  will  be  seen  by 
this  that  yellow  cannot  play  upon  white, 
but  must  always  play  upon  red,  therefore 
there  is  no  necessity  to  remove  the  red  ball. 
Rule  13.  When  a  ball  or  balls  touch  the 
striker's  ball,  or  are  in  a  line  between  it 
and  the  ball  he  has  to  play  at,  so  that  it 
will  prevent  him  hitting  any  part  of  the 
object  ball  he  pleases,  they  must  be  taken 
up  until  the  stroke  is  played,  and  after  the 
balls  have  ceased  running  they  must  be  re- 
placed.— Bra^  1856. 

2322.  Ants. — They  are  pests  in  glass- 
houses, and  you  had  better  get  rid  of 
them.  If  you  burn  sulphur  you  will  kill 
your  plants.  If  you  mix  it  with  white- 
wash and  paint  with  it  your  flues  and  pipes 
you  will  do  no  harm  but  will  drive  away 
the  red  spider,  if  it  is  troublesome. — Gar  - 
deners^ Chronicle,  1856. 

2323.  The  idea  of  a  national  bank  has 
always  been  scouted  by  honest  politicians. 
The  necessity  of  getting  the  cash  from  the 
pockets  of  the  people  tends  greatly  to  keep 
the  ministers  in  the  path  of  economy.  If 
they  could  manufacture  paper  money  there 
would  be  no  end  of  profusion,  and  the 
public  not  feeling  the  pressure  would  be 
indifferent.  With  the  power  of  making 
paper  money  the  Government  would  be 
more  reckless  in  going  to  war,  and  more 
pertinacious  in  persisting  in  it.  The  ex- 
periment of  Government  issuing  paper 
money  has  repeatedly  been  tried,  and  in 
every  case  with  the  same  result,  that  of 
cheating  the  holders  of  the  paper,  issuing 
it  at  one  value  and  receiving  it  at  a  lower 


value,  and  finally  not  at  all.  The  effect  \ 
of  issuing  paper  money  in  profusion  is  to  \ 
drive  gold  out  of  circulation,  and  as  soon  j 
as  the  gold  has  disappeared,  the  national  \ 
paper  becomes  inconvertible.  When  it  can-  j 
not  be  exchanged  for  gold  there  is  an  end  j 
of  the  humbug.  The  Bank  of  England  j 
issues  notes  only  when  security  to  the  same  '  \ 
amount  have  been  produced  and  deposited  i 
in  the  issue  department.  Our  Government  ] 
issues  a  species  of  paper  money  called  Ex- 
chequer Bills,  but  will  not  take  them  on  I 
payment  of  taxes.  It  will  take  nothing  ; 
but  gold  or  Bank  of  England  notes  which  ; 
can  be  exchanged  for  gold  immediately. —  j 
Weekly  Dispatch,  1856.  I 

2324.  Gynerium  Argenteum.  —  Sow  j 
the  seeds  directly,  with  little  or  no  cover-  | 
ing,  in  pans  or  pots,  well  drained  and  filled  ■ 
with  a  mixture  of  light  sandy  loam  and  ' 
peat  in  equal  parts,  and  keep  the  soil  rather  ■ 
dry  after  sowing  for  a  few  days;  then  j 
water  freely.  Place  the  pans  or  pots  in  a  ' 
warm  frame  or  pit,  until  the  young  plants  i 
are  fairly  up,  afterwards  place  them  in  a  i 
cooler  and  more  exposed  situation,  in  a 
pit  or  greenhouse ;  but  not  in  a  drying 
situation.  When  the  plants  are  large 
enough,  pot  them  singly  in  small  pots,  \ 
giving  a  liberal  supply  of  water  afterwards,  i 
at  all  times  ;  in  no  case  whatever  must  the  \ 
young  plants  be  allowed  to  get  dry  at  the  ; 
roots,  from  the  time  they  first  vegetate  i 
until  they  have  been  planted  out. — Gar-  \ 
deners^  Chronicle,  1856.  ; 

2325.  The  Law  does  not  regulate  the  ■ 
strength  of  beer  which  shall  be  sold  at  33s.  ■ 
a  barrel,  or  any  other  price.  The  tables  in  , 
the  new  Act  have  reference  only  to  the  j 
drawback  that  shall  be  allowed  on  expor-  - 
tation,  according  to  the  strength. —  Weelcly  J 
Dispatch,  1856.  j 

2326.  Evergreens.  —  Common  laurels  \ 
are  hest  pruned  in  April.  They  may  be  \ 
pruned  at  almost  any  time,  especially  in  the  ] 
warm  parts  of  England.  Fruit  trees  may  j 
be  pruned  at  any  time  during  winter.  A  ! 
week  or  two  more  or  less  can  make  no  dif-  j 
ference  in  the  operation  of  layering  laurels. 
—  Gardeners'  Chronicle^  1856. 

2327.  A  Married  Woman  cannot  even  j 
with  the  consent  of  her  husband  buy  Three 
per  Cents,  in  her  own  name.    If  she  did  it  \ 
clandestinely  by  calling  herself  a  widow  or  j 
a  spinster,  she  would  be  allowed  to  take  the  j 
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dividend ;  but  in  case  of  her  illness  or  death 
the  fraud  would  come  to  light.  A  married 
woman  can  invest  money  in  her  husband's 
name,  and  he  can  give  her  a  power  of  attor- 
ney to  sell  the  stock  or  take  the  dividend, 
and  this  will  save  him  the  inconvenience  of 
leaving  his  business  and  coming  to  town. — 
Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

2328.  Insects. — Your  pots  of  Verbenas 
are  infested  by  the  larv»  of  a  small  Tipula, 
possibly  T.  maculosa  (of  which  figures  were 
given  in  our  journal  a  week  or  two  ago), 
which  have  doubtless  gnawed  off  the  plants ; 
the  remainder  should  be  re-potted  in  clean 
soil,  the  earth  having  been  carefully  shaken 
from  the  roots  and  burnt. — Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  1856. 

2329.  If  a  person's  income  is  £106  and 
he  pays  £6  10s.  premium  on  a  life  policy, 
this  does  not  work  an  exemption  from  the 
income-tax  as  being  under  £100,  but  he 
will  be  charged  in  the  pound  on  £99 
10s.  only.  What  he  pays  for  life  insurance 
is  not  subject  to  income-tax. —  Weekly  Dis- 
patch, 1856. 

2330.  Moss. — Water  your  lawn  with  gas- 
water.  The  moss  will  die  and  the  grass 
flourish.  If  you  cannot  do  this  use  a  good 
top-dressing  of  guano  mixed  with  one  third 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia. —  Gardeners'  Chro- 
7iicle,  1856. 

2331.  A  MAN  who  has  £500,  and  wishes 
to  get  as  much  interest  as  he  can  with  per- 
fect safety,  and  with  the  facility  of  getting 
£100  or  £200  with  short  notice  for  busi- 
ness purposes,  should  buy  Exchequer  Bills, 
for  if  he  buys  Consols  he  might  want  money 
during  the  six  weeks  when  the  transfer 
books  are  shut  to  calculate  the  dividends 
and  prepare  the  books,  and  paj  away  the 
greater  part  of  the  amount.  If  his  capital 
is  only  £200  or  £300,  and  he  wants  to 
obtain  only  £25  or  £50  suddenly,  then  he 
may  purchase  half  in  Consols  and  half  in 
Reduced  Stock.  As  the  books  of  the  one 
stock  are  always  open  while  those  of  the 
other  are  shut,  the  holder  is  always  able 
to  sell  at  short  notice. —  Weekly  Dispatch, 
1856. 

2332.  Arum  Maculatum. — The  corns 
(roots)  are  acrid  and  poisonous.  Never- 
theless if  ground  or  rasped  in  water,  when 
the  leaves  are  down,  a  fecula  resembling 
arrowroot  may  be  obtained  from  them.  But 
the  operation  blisters  the  fingers  and  in- 


flames the  eyes  of  the  workpeople.  And 
now  that  real  arrowroot  is  so  cheap,  the 
extraction  of  this  sort  does  not  pay.  If  you 
wish  to  try  the  experiment  you  must  be 
careful  to  wash  the  fecula  in  two  or  three 
waters. —  Gardeners'^  Chronicle,  1856. 

2333.  A  PRESENTATION  for  the  admis- 
sion of  a  boy  into  the  Bluecoat  School  to 
be  fed,  clothed,  and  educated  for  seven 
years,  is  equivalent  to  a  gift  of  £150,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  not  easily  attainable.  There 
are  about  400  governors,  who  each  present 
a  boy  in  turn  about  once  in  two  years.  The 
list  may  be  purchased  at  the  counting- 
house  at  the  school,  for  2s.  6d. —  Weekly 
Dispatch,  1856. 

2334.  Fernery. — Soil  damp,  usually 
peat  loam  and  sand,  but  varying  according 
to  the  species.  Aspect  shady,  and  well 
sheltered  from  the  wind.  You  should  con- 
sult for  details  Moore's  Handbook  of  Bri- 
tish Ferns. — Gardeners'*  Chronicle,  1856. 

2335.  The  lite  Su*  Robert  Peel  was,  in 
his  latter  days,  a  Liberal-Conservative  j 
that  is,  he  advocated  the  retention  of  con- 
stitutional forms,  but  he  wished  to  adapt 
them  to  the  altered  position  of  the  age. — 
Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

2336.  Moss  ON  Fruit  Trees. — Scrape 
the  moss  off"  by  all  means  and  burn  it.  You 
need  not  meddle  with  the  twigs,  but  con- 
fine the  operation  to  the  trunk  and  main 
branches,  which  you  cannot  easily  hurt. 
A  trowel  is  a  good  instrument,  as  it  is 
h'-indy  to  use,  and  takes  ofi"  all  loose  bark  as 
well.  Having  thus  cleared  the  trees  from 
moss,  apply  the  following  composition,  viz., 
a  peck  of  fresh  cow-dung,  half  a  peck  of 
quicklime,  half  a  pound  of  flower  of  sulphur, 
some  wood -ashes,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  lamp-black.  Mix  the  whole  together 
with  as  much  urine  and  soap-suds  in  a  boil- 
ing  state  as  will  form  the  ingredients  into  a 
thick  paint,  and  lay  it  on  with  a  brush. — 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1856. 

2337.  Various  causes  can  be  assigned 
for  cracked  heels.  One  of  those  causes  is 
the  highly-excited  state  of  the  body,  when 
the  superabundant  humours,  flowing  into 
the  legs,  must  have  a  medium  of  escape. 
The  perspiration  lodging  in  the  heels,  with- 
out being  carefully  cleansed,  will  also  pro- 
duce them.  "  Cracks"  will  often  break  out 
in  the  heels  of  hunters  and  other  horses, 
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used  for  ordinary  work,  from  the  hair  being 
cut  away. —  WeeTcly  Dispatch,  1856. 

2338.  TEANSPLANTiNa  Seedling-  Hol- 
lies.— It  is  perfectly  true  that  a  correspon- 
dent signing  himself  J  has  stated  that  "  the 
best  time  for  transplanting  seedling  hollies 
is  the  spring,  when  there  is  no  danger  of 
their  suffering  from  severe  frost."  But 
that  is  not  our  opinion.  Hollies  may  be 
transplanted  either  in  spring,  midsummer, 
or  September.  But  risk  attends  the  two 
first,  and  therefore  we  prefer  the  last. — 
Gardeners^  Chronicle,  1856. 

2339.  The  FUNoma  system  commenced 
m  England  shortly  after  the  revolution  of 
1688,  but  the  sums  were  at  first  borrowed 
for  short  periods,  and  partially  repaid.  The 
first  transaction  which  assumed  the  charac- 
ter of  a  permanent  loan  was  when,  at  the 
establishment  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in 
1693,  its  capital,  then  amounting  to 
£1,200,000,  was  advanced  to  the  Govern- 
ment.—  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

2340.  Concrete.  —  We  conceive  that 
well  rammed  chalk  will  answer  every  pur- 
pose. Put  a  two  feet  border  to  it.  If  you 
value  the  pear  tree  you  would  perhaps  find 
its  renovation  worth  attempting.  We 
should  gradually  open  a  trench  some  ten 
feet  from  the  trunk,  life  the  fibrous  lOots 
up  carefully,  and  bring  them  up  to  Vv'ithin 
six  inches  of  the  surface,  immediately  re- 
filling the  trench  with  good  loam,  having 
a  little  well  rotted  stable  litter,  such  as  an 
old  cucumber  bed,  well  mixed  with  it. 
The  best  way  would  be  to  do  half  the 
work  in  September  following.  It  is  now 
too  late  in  the  season  for  such  a  job. — Gar- 
deners*  Chronicle,  1856. 

2341.  What  hoese  ran  four  miles  in  less 
than  seven  minutes  ?  Child  ers  ran  four  miles 
in  six  minutes  and  forty-eight  seconds,  or 
at  the  rate  of  35^  miles  an  hour,  carrying 
9st  21b.  Your  second  query  you  will  find 
substantially  answered  by  perusing  our 
reply  to  "  R.  Armstrong." —  Weekly  Dis- 
patch, 1856. 

2342.  Guano-water. — It  makes  a  very 
good  manure  for  strawberries.  Put  a 
handful  of  guano  into  a  gallon  of  water  ; 
stir  it  up  well  two  or  three  times  at  in- 
tervals of  two  or  three  hours ;  when  clear 
decant,  and  it  is  then  fit  for  use.  The 
residue  may  be  added  to  the  compost  heap. 
— Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1856. 


2343.  Eclipse  ran  a  four-mile  race  in 
eight  minutes,  carrying  12st,  and  requiring 
neither  whip  nor  spur,  beating  with  ease 
every  horse  against  which  he  was  ever 
matched;  he  died  in  1789,  aged  25  years. 
Tlie  only  original  portrait,  we  are  informed, 
of  this  famous  horse  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
subscription-room  at  TattersalFs. — WeeJcly 
Dispatch,  1856. 

2344.  Pampas  g-rass. — It  does  very  well 
in  any  situation  where  the  soil  is  damp 
without  being  either  dry  or  wet.  It  is 
reported  to  gi'ow  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Uruguay,  but  it  will  not  b^ar  our  hard 
winters  if  the  roots  are  covered  with  water. 
We  should  try  it  on  any  tolerably 
high  river  bank. — Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
1856. 

2345.  If  the  old  gentleman  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  running  scores  at  the  public^ 
house  he  is  legally  liable  to  pay  the  debt 
contracted  by  his  housekeeper,  although  he 
may  have  given  her  the  money  to  pay  for 
the  goods  supplied.  The  Tippling  Act  may 
be  pleaded  to  such  of  the  charges  as  are 
for  spirits  supplied  under  the  value  of  20s. 
at  one  time,  but  the  score  for  beer,  &c., 
may  be  enforced.  —  Weekly  Dispatch, 
1856. 

2346.  Vm  Manure. — This  is  very  strong, 
rank  stuff,  and  is  not  fit  for  garden  pm*- 
poses  until  it  has  been  well  rotted  down 
and  mixed  with  earth,  or  leaves,  or  some 
kind  of  dead  absorbent  material. —  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,  1856. 

2347.  Henry  Peritt  ran  the  fastest 
mile  in  America,  at  New  Orleans.  Hegira 
made  a  mile  in  the  same  time — 1  min. 
42:1  sees.— JEra,  1856. 

2348.  Vines. — You  can  graft  the  Bar- 
barossa  grape  upon  any  sort  as  strong  and 
as  hardy  as  itself ;  whether  the  stock  be 
black  or  white  is  immaterial. — Gardenei^s"* 
Chronicle,  1856. 

2349.  The  distance  between  West- 
minster and  Hungerfoid  bridges  is  three 
furlongs. — Era,  1856. 

2350.  White  Walks. — They  may  be 
made  of  pounded  spar,  pounded  oyster  shells, 
or  silver  sand.  Of  the  first  excellent  walks 
are  made  in  Derbyshire.  —  Gardeners^ 
Chronicle,  1856. 

2351.  Tom  Spring  died  at  the  Castle 
Tavern,  Holborn,  Aug.  20,  1851.— JS'rflJ, 
1856. 
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2352.  If  an  omnibus  proprietor  is  paid  on 
I-ionday  morning  for  a  seat  in  his  omnibus 
at  a  particular  hour  every  morning  during 
the  week,  he  is  bound  to  keep  the  place  for 
you,  and  if  he  fails  to  do  so  your  remedy  is 
to  send  to  the  neai-est  place  for  a  glass- 
coach  to  carry  you  and  present  the  bill  to 
the  omnibus  proprietor,  and  sue  him  in  the 
County  Court:.  An  omnibus  is  a  stage-coach, 
and  the  old  law  as  to  stage* coaches  applies 
to  them.  That  old  law  was,  that  if  you 
booked  your  places  at  the  inn,  and  a  seat 
was  not  kept,  you  were  at  liberty  to  hire  a 
post-chaise  *at  the  coach-masters  expense. 
The  difference  between  metropolitan  stage- 
carriages,  and  stages  going  beyond  the 
outer  circle  of  the  metropolis  is,  that  besides 
being  subject  to  the  Stage-coach  Acts,  the 
metropoliuan  stage  is  subject  to  some  ad- 
ditional regulations.  If  a  conductor  loses 
your  luggage  or  punches  your  head,  the 
passenger  still  resorts  to  the  long-stage  law 
tor  redress.  Among  the  regulations  applying 
to  the  short-stages  As  one,  that  if  there  is 
room  the  conductor  is  not  to  refuse  to  carry 
a  person  to  whom  there  is  no  reasonable 
objection.  Now  this  does  not  mean,  merely, 
that  he  may  not  refuse  to  carry  a  drunken 
man,  a  sweep,  or  a  greasy  butcher.  He 
has  a  reasonable  objection  to  carrying  any 
person  if  by  doing  so  it  will  subject  him  to 
an  action,  and  this  is  what  filling  up  a  re- 
served seat  may  do.  The  law  will  compel 
no  man  to  do  that  which  will  subject  him 
to  an  action. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

2353.  The  Brown  Weevil  (Otiorhtn- 
Ciius  BULCATUs). — Examine  the  trees  about 
10  o'clock  at  night,  and  if  the  beetles  are 
seen  at  work  they  may  be  easily  caught  by 
laying  a  newspaper  upon  the  branches, 
which  should  be  shaken  briskly,  when  the 
weevils  will  fall.  A  toad  or  two  in  your 
peach-house  would  do  good  service. — Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,  1856. 

2354.  The  wife  has  no  power  or  au- 
thority to  dispose  of  her  husband's  goods 
without  his  consent  expressed  or  implied, 
and  if  she  do  so,  they,  or  the  value  thereof, 
may  be  recovered  back  from  the  purchaser 
in  an  action  by  the  husband. —  Weekly  Dis^ 
patch,  1856. 

2355.  Moss  ON  Orchard  Trees. — What 
you  call  moss  is  lichen.  Drain  your  land  4 
feet  deep,  and  then,  but  not  before,  give 
the  land  a  little  manure,  and  your  enemy 


will  disappear.  The  trees  will  clean  them- 
selves ;  but  if  you  have  not  patience  to  wait 
for  the  natural  operation  you  must  scrape 
the  bark  v/ith  the  edge  of  an  old  hoe,  or 
or  some  such  tool. —  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
1856. 

2356.  An  action  for  breach  of  promise 
may  be  maintained,  although  the  party 
guilty  thereof  remains  single,  provided  the 
breach  can  be  otherwise  proved,  either  by 
actual  refusal,  or  implied  by  the  conduct  of 
the  part}^ — Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

2357.  The  Carob  Tree.— We  are  not 
aware  that  this  can  be  purchased  wholesale 
in  London.  Sometimes  Fortnum  &  Mason 
have  it  for  sale  in  small  quantities.  It  is 
good  horse  food,  but  it  is  too  dear,  and 
gives  the  animals  an  unpleasant  smell.  It 
will  not  bear  this  climate ;  if  raised  from 
seed  it  must  be  treated  like  a  greenhouse 
plant. —  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1856. 

2358.  As  yearly  tenant  you  have  no 
right  or  power  to  do  the  repairs  required 
and  to  deduct  the  amount  thereof  from 
your  rent.  If  the  landlord  refuse  to  do  the 
repairs  or  consent  to  your  doing  them  and 
deducting  the  amount  from  the  rent,  your 
remedy  is  to  give  notice  to  quit. —  Weekly 
Dispatch,  1856. 

2359.  Wire  Baskets. — Fill  the  centres 
of  your  two  baskets  with  fuschias,  Tom 
Thumb  geraniums,  and  plants  of  similar 
character,  and  round  the  sides  plant  ivy- 
leaved  geraniums  and  nasturtiums,  to  hang 
down  and  hide  the  baskets. —  GarJ^eners^ 
Chronicle,  1856. 

2360.  When  a  person  is  bound  over  to 
keep  the  peace  for  a  stated  time,  the  person 
so  bound  is  not  required  to  sign  anytliing. 
The  magistrate  signs  the  parchment  averring 
that  the  defendant  has  verbally  acknow- 
ledged himself  to  be  bound  to  keep  the 
peace,  &c. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

2361.  Guano  Water.  —  Guano  water 
suitable  for  "  most  common  plants "  may 
be  made  as  follows  : — Put  a  handful  of 
guano  into  a  gallon  of  water ;  stir  it  well 
two  or  three  times  at  intervals  of  two  or 
three  hours ;  when  clear  decant,  and  it  is 
then  fit  for  use.  The  residue  may  be  added 
to  the  compost  heap. —  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
1856. 

2362.  The  Reform  Bill  was  read  for 
the  second  time  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
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July  6,  1831,  by  a  majority  of  115,  the 
numbers  being  for  the  second  reading,  367 ; 
against,  252. —  WeeMy  Dispatch^  1856. 

2363.  The  beetles  you  have  sent  are  the 
destructive  weevil  Otiorhynchus  sulcatus. 
The  best  plan  is  to  lay  a  table-cloth  under 
the  trees  infested,  and  shake  them  well 
two  or  three  hours  after  dusk,  using  a  lamp, 
which  alarms  the  insects,  and  (with  the 
shaking)  causes  them  to  fall,  when  they 
may  be  destroyed  with  hot  water.  — 
Gardeners'  Chronicle^  1856. 

2364.  The  la.w  regulates  the  amount 
of  broker's  charges  where  the  levy  is  for 
not  exceeding  £20,  but  for  higher  amounts 
he  may  charge  what  he  likes. —  Weekly 
DispatcJiy  1856. 

2365.  Soot  Fungus. — We  presume  that 
your  plum  trees  are  not  sufficiently  venti- 
lated. The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  syringe 
with  water,  and  then  dust  with  flowers  of 
sulphur  as  soon  as  it  makes  it  appearance. 
—  Gardeners^  Chronicle,  1856. 

2366.  In  order  to  enable  you  to  recover 
the  money  lent  to  your  sister  from  her 
husband,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  addition  to 
the  facts  stated,  to  show  that  the  loan  to 
her  was  made  with  his  knowledge  and  con- 
sent, or  that  the  money  reached  his  hands. 
This,  we  apprehend,  you  will  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  doing,  on  examination  of  your 
sister  on  the  trial.  —  Weekly  Dispatch, 
1856. 

2367.  Water. — The  plants  are  ruined 
by  the  lime  which  the  water  contains.  No 
doubt  it  is  excessively  hard.  It  is  contrary 
to  all  rule  and  experience  to  employ  hard 
water  for  syringing.  Everybody  provides, 
or  should  provide,  a  tank  for  rain-water, 
which  should  be  scrupulously  reserved  for 
syringing,  or  even  for  watering  plants  under 
glass. — Gm^deners  Chronicle,  1856. 

2368.  A  Troublesome  Tree. — You 
may  "  get  quit  of  a  forest  tree  which  shades 
your  garden  very  much  without  cutting  it 
down,''  if  you  poison  the  ground  in  which 
it  grows  with  corrosive  sublimate  dissolved 
in  water.  But  although  the  tree  is  of  no 
use,  yet  your  landlord  does  not  allow  you 
to  cut  it  down,  we  venture  to  doubt  whether 
it  can  be  quite  right  to  poison  it.  — 
Gardeners^  Chronicle,  1856. 

2369.  Anemones. — There  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  be  grown  in  pots.  Treat 
thfetu  exactly  as  if  they  were  in  the  open 


ground ;  when  the  leaves  are  down  turn  the  j 

pots,  earth,  roots,  and  all  into  a  dry  shed,  ' 

where  they  may  remain  till  the  season  of  j 

growth    returns. —  Gardeners'    Chronicle  \ 

1856.  ; 

2370.  The  Cottesmore  country  is  in  ' 
Rutlandshire,  the  smallest  county  in  Ene-  ■ 
land.— m  Field,  1855.  j 

2371.  Asparagus  Kale.— This  is  the  i 
same  as  Jerusalem  or  Buda  Kale,  and  re- 
quires exactly  the  same  treatment  as  ordi-  ^ 
nary  winter  greens.    It  may,  however,  be 
blanched  as  you  would  do  seakale  by  turn-  i 
ing  a  pot  over  it,  and  covering  it  with  tree  \ 
leaves,  over  which  a  little  rough  dung  may  1 
be  put  to  keep  them  from  blowing  about.  | 
When  cut  and  dressed  in  a  blanched  state  ^ 
it  is  said  to  be  excellent.    Seed  of  it  may  j 
be  obtained  of  any  of  the  great  London  \ 
seedsmen,  and  the  sooner  it  is  procured  and  j 
sown  now  the  better. —  Gardeners'  Chroni- 
cle, 1856. 

2372.  Hens  Eating  Eggs.— If  the  fowls  ^ 
are  not  of  a  valuable  sort,  those  which  eat  i 
the  eggs  had  better  be  killed.  If  they  are,  i 
they  must  be  watched  with  the  greatest  ! 
care  for  a  length  of  time,  and  prevented  in-  ' 
dulging  the  unnatural  taste.  Great  care  j 
must  be  taken  that  they  have  access  to  lime,  j 
gravel,  and  other  things  which  fowls  re-  't 
quire.  Give  them  nest  eggs,  which  they  I 
cannot  peck,  and  in  time  they  may  be  \ 
broken  of  the  habit;  but  it  will  require  much  ' 
time  and  trouble. — The  Field,  1855.  1 

2373.  Orange  Trees.—Iu  all  probability  j 
they  have  overflowered  themselves,  and  ' 
may  require  a  season's  rest  to  recruit  their 
strength.  In  order  to  assist  them  in  this  ! 
respect  repot  them  now  into  fresh  soil,  j 
carefully  rubbing  off  as  much  of  the  old  I 
balls  as  possible,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  be  \ 
replaced  in  pots  of  the  same  sizeas  those  they  '\ 
cameoutof.  Drainwell,  and  when  potted  give  '\ 
a  good  watering  to  settle  the  soil.  When  ■ 
they  have  got  established  in  their  pots 
water  them  occasionally  with  weak  liquid  j 
manure-water,  and  otherwise  encourage 
them  as  much  as  possible  to  make  their  | 
wood  early,  so  that  it  may  get  well  ripened  ^ 
before  winter.  By  a  little  kindly  treat-  j 
ment  of  this  kind  they  will  doubtless  recover  j 
their  healch,  and  flower  with  you  next  year.  ] 
—  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1856.  ] 

2374.  Harriers  to  be  good,  like  all  \ 
other  hounds,  should  be  kept  to  hare-hunt-  i 
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ing.  To  make  a  pack  run  well  together, 
you  must  draft  from  head  to  tail,  and  get 
rid  of  those  who  are  faster  than  the  rest. — 
The  Field,  1855. 

2375.  Rust  in  Geapes. — Handhng,  rub- 
bing with  the  head,  currents  of  cold  air, 
bad  atmosphere,  are  all  causes  of  this,  which 
is  an  affection  of  the  skin  produced  by  in- 
jury when  very  young  and  tender. —  Gar- 
deners*  Chronicley  1856. 

2376.  Fauntleroy,  the  banker,  w^as 
hanged  at  the  Old  Bailey  on  the  30th  of 
November,  1824,  for  forging  orders  for  the 
transfer  of  stock. — Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

2377.  Insects. — Your  peas  are  attacked 
by  the  small  lined  pea  weevil  (Sitona  lineata) 
which  annually  does  some  mischief  in  the 
manner  you  mention.  Repeated  dusting  the 
plants  with  soot  or  unslacked  powered  lime 
would  be  serviceable.  Your  larch  wood  is 
suffering  from  a  most  unusual'  visitation 
of  the  caterpillars  of  a  little  moth  (Por- 
rectaria  laricella)  which  have  now  done 
all  the  mischief  they  can  for  this  season,  and 
are  going  into  the  chrysalis  state.  As 
they  pass  this  state  among  the  injured 
sprigs,  the  latter  should  be  picked  off  and 
burnt.  The  insects  on  the  twigs  sent  are 
females  of  a  large  species  of  Cocus.  They 
will  shortly  deposit  their  eggs,  and  the  tree 
will  be  swarming  with  young  if  not  care- 
fully destroyed.  They  are  so  plain  and 
large  that  they  may  be  best  killed  with  a 
squeeze  by  the  nail.  The  insects  which  roll 
themselves  up  in  a  spiral  coil  are  not  wire- 
worms.  They  are  snake  millepedes  (julus 
pulcher),  very  destructive  in  ill-kept  ground, 
and  may  oe  caught  in  great  numbers  by 
burying  slices  of  potatoe  stuck  on  a  stick, 
which  should  be  examined  every  two  or 
three  hours.  The  smaller  flat  species  is 
Cryptops  hortensis,  and  the  larger  ones  Geo- 
philus  subterraneus. —  Gardeners*  Chronicle, 
1856. 

2378.  QroENDON  Hall  was  purchased 
as  a  hunting  seat  by  Mr.  Hugo  Mey- 
nell  in  1750.  The  kennels  are  within  half  a 
mile  of  Barrow  station. — The  Field,  1855. 

2379.  Manure. — 3  cwt.  of  guano  per  acre, 
and  an  equal  quantity  of  common  salt, 
mixed  with  a  cart-load  of  black  turf  ashes,  is 
a  good  dressing  for  mangel  wurzel ;  and  2 
cwt.  of  guano,  1  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  sown 
broadcast  in  wet  weather  will  do  for  grass 
land. — Gardeners*  Chronicle,  1856. 


2380.  Coursing.— The  steward  have 
always  the  power  of  altering  the  days  in  case 
of  frost ;  but  they  have  not  the  power  of 
altering  the  week,  unless  by  the  consent  of 
all  parties  concerned. — The  Field,  1855. 

2381.  Rough  Plate  Glass.— Plants 
will  burn  under  any  kind  of  glass  unless 
there  is  an  abundant  ventilation.  From 
what  you  say  we  conclude  that  you  either 
do  not  or  cannot  give  air  enough.  Re- 
member that  the  better  the  glazing  and  the 
larger  the  squares  the  greater  the  necessity 
for  keeping  air  in  active  motion. —  Gar- 
deners* Chronicle,  1856. 

2382.  Some  hounds  will  hunt  best  when 
fed  late,  and  others  when  fed  early. — The 
Field,  1855. 

2383.  Vines.— The  rootlets  are  of  no 
consequence;  they  are  produced  because 
the  border  is  too  cold  in  comparison  with 
the  interior  of  the  house.  Nature  makes 
an  effort,  in  producing  them,  to  obtain 
from  the  warm  damp  atmosphere  the  food 
which  the  cold  soil  cannot  furnish.  Bones 
are  a  good  manure.  East  is  a  bad  aspect 
for  the  borders  of  a  vinery ;  for  the  interior 
it  does  not  so  much  matter. —  Gardeners* 
Chronicle,  1856. 

2384i.  Alice  Hawthorn  won  the  Chester 
Cup  in  1842,  and  was  second  to  Red  Deer 
in  1844.  She  was  trained  by  Hesseltine. — 
The  Field,  1855. 

2385.  Moss  ON  Fruit  Trees. — Having 
cleared  the  trees  from  moss  apply  the  follow- 
ing composition,  viz.,  a  peck  of  fresh  cow- 
dung,  half  a  peck  of  quicklime,  half  a  pound 
of  flower  of  sulphur,  some  wood-ashes,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  la Ap -black.  Mix  the 
whole  together  with  as  much  urine  and  soap- 
suds in  a  boiling  state  as  will  form  the  in- 
gredients into  a  thick  paint,  and  lay  it  on 
with  a  brush. — Gardeners*  Chronicle,  1S56. 

2386.  When  two  pace:s  of  foxhounds 
run  together,  and  they  kill  the  fox,  the 
pack  that  found  him  is  entitled  to  the  head. 
—The  Field,  1855. 

2387.  Physalis  Edulis.  —  We  never 
heard  of  the  least  difficulty  in  growing  this. 
Raise  it  in  heat  like  a  tender  annual ;  get  it 
forward  xmder  a  glass,  and  as  soon  as  frosts 
are  quite  gone  turn  it  out  at  the  foot  of  a 
south  or  west  wall. — Gardeners*  Chronicle, 
1856. 

2388.  The  pact  of  the  hare  running  so 
fast  may  be  attributed  to  her  being  on 
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strange  land.  Hares,  generally  speaking, 
run  well  in  a  fog.— 2%e  Field,  1855. 

2389.  Roses. — Manure  rose  trees  after 
Chrirftmas  with  good  rotten  cow-dung,  or 
the  remains  of  an  old  cucumber  bed.  If 
you  can  add  burnt  clay  and  half  charred 
wood  so  much  the  better. —  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  1856. 

2390.  CoxTESiKO. — The  tickets  are  put 
into  a  hat  or  a  basin,  and  the  two  first 
drawn  out  have  to  run  against  each  other, 
and  so  on  until  the  last  brace  are  drawn 
out.— m  Field,  1855. 

2391.  Bees. — Yfe  should  imagine  the 
easiest  mode  of  applying  chloroform  would 
be  by  putting  a  rag  well  wetted  with  it 
into  an  india-rubber  ball  fitted  with  a  tube, 
which  could  be  inserted  into  the  hole  by 
which  the  bees  enter.  Then  by  squeezing 
and  expanding  the  ball  a  few  times  the 
chloroform  would  be  driven  into  the  hive. 
Or  it  might  be  introduced  by  any  fumigat- 
ing apparatus. —  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1856. 

2392.  The  Eltinq  Dftchman  was 
sold  to  a  company  for  £6,000. — The  Field, 
1855. 

2393.  Oniok  MAaGOT.— This  is  one  of 
the  most  troublesome  pests  a  gardener  has 
to  contend  with,  and  unless  means  are 
speedily  taken  to  check  its  progress  it  will 
soon  spread  and  seriously  damage  the  crop. 
We  believe  no  certain  remedy  against  its 
attacks  is  known  at  present ;  but  good  re- 
sults have  followed  the  watering  with  nitrate 
of  soda,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  pound 
to  a  gallon  of  water. — Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
1856. 

2394.  Beckeoed's  "  llioughts  on  llunt- 
mg"  were  published  in  1796. — The  Field, 
1855. 

2395.  Herbaeiitm. — Dry  your  plants  by 
pressing  them  firmly  between  sheets  of 
paper,  and  frequently  shifting  them,  in  order 
that  they  may  not  become  mouldy.  When 
dried  wash  them  with  a  weak  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  in  spirit  of  wine.  After- 
wards fasten  them  with  good  carpenters' 
glue  to  paper,  one  species  to  each  half  sheet. 
Mark  on  the  paper  the  name,  locality,  &c., 
of  the  species.  Then  collect  all  the  species 
of  each  genus  within  a  whole  sheet  of 
the  same  size,  but  stiff'er,  and  mark  the 
generic  name  on  the  left  hand  lower  corner. 
Keep  the  sheets  in  any  convenient  cabinet. 
All  this  is  explained  in  Professor  Lindley's 


"  Elements  of  Botany,"  p.  133. — Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  1856. 

2396.  Van  AMBURaH  ran  second  to 
Coronation  for  the  Derby,  and  in  after- 
life joined  General  Shubrick's  stud  of 
hunters.— ^'Ae  Field,  1855. 

2397.  Diseases. — Your  peach  twigs  are 
aflected  with  a  very  curious  disease ;  they 
first  become  sphacelated  above,  a  minute 
fungus  belonging  to  the  genus  Hendersonia 
with  very  beautiful  spores  then  establishes 
itself  upon  them,  gumiriing  commences,  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  shoot  decays.  Are 
you  not  too  liberal  with  your  liquid  manure  ? 
It  seems  for  the  most  part  impossible  to  use 
strong  nitrogenous  manures,  even  in  the 
case  of  annual  or  short-lived  plants,  without 
laying  the  foundation  of  future  mischief. 
When  your  trees  were  full  of  fruit  the  ex- 
cessive demands  of  the  fruit  might  prev^ent 
immediate  evil,  but  now  that  you  have  a 
bad  crop  the  twigs  are  over-nourished,  and 
disease  ensues. — Gardeners'  Chronicle,lS56. 

2398.  Men  who  are  hired  and  employed 
in  the  herring-fishing  are  only  bound  to  go 
out  five  days  a  week,  and  Monday  morning 
U  not  part  of  the  five  days. — The  Field, 
1855. 

2399.  Law  Relating-  to  Remotal  of 
Trees. — ^A  great  deal  depends  on  the  terms 
of  the  lease.  If  there  is  no  special  agree- 
ment to  the  contrary,  trees,  shrubs,  and 
vegetables  planted  by  a  nurseryman  or 
market  gardener  with  a  \dew  to  sale  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  his  business,  can  be  re- 
moved by  him,  but  if  he  does  not  remove 
them  he  cannot  make  the  landlord  pay  for 
them,  unless  there  is  some  special  custom  to 
that  effect  prevailing  in  the  part  of  the 
country  where  the  nursery  or  market  garden 
is  situate.  Oh  all  such  matters,  however, 
you  had  better  be  advised  by  your  solicitor. 
— Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1856. 

2400.  Elis  ran  at  Goodwood  and  Lewes, 
before  winning  the  St.  Leger. — The  Field, 
1855. 

2401.  Diseases. — The  blight  on  your 
peach  leaves  arises  from  minute  fungus  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Ascomyces.  Your 
only  hope  is  from  the  use  of  sulphur.  Your 
grapes  are  effected  with  the  common  rust, 
which  arises  from  slight  external  injury,  or 
from  abrupt  changes  from  drought  to 
moisture.  The  affection  on  the  leaves  is 
the  wart,  which  is  always,  we  believe,  con- 
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nected  with  some  defect  iii  the  roots.  We 
conceive  that  it  is  an  attempt  of  nature  co 
remedy  those  defects.  Sulphur  can  be  of 
no  use  in  either  case. —  Gardeners^  Chro- 
nicle, 1856. 

2402.  Peixce  Albeet  shoots  with  three 
quarters  of  an  ounce  of  shot,  and  two 
drams  of  powder ;  his  partridge  guns  are 
16  hove.— The  Field,  1855. 

2403.  Vine  Mildew. — Sulphur  is  a  sure 
remedy  for  this  disease,  provided  it  is  applied 
the  moment  the  mildew  appears.  First  wet 
the  leaves  and  parts  affected  so  as  to  make 
the  sulphur  stick,  and  then  dust  it  thickly 
over  them.  You  possibly  fail  from  applying 
it  in  a  dry  state  and  from  its  not  adhering 
to  the  viiies. —  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1856. 

2404.  The  CiMBEiDGESHiiiE  course  is 
one  mile,  one  furlong,  and  eight  yards,  very 
straight,  flat  at  the  start,  succeeded  by  two 
furlongs  of  a  steady  rise,  and  an  elevation 
of  thirty-two  feet  at  the  last  five  furlongs. 
—The  Field,  1855. 

2405.  Vinegar  Plant. — It  is  the  spawn 
of  a  fungus  called  Penicillium  glaucum. — 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1856. 

2406.  In  appeoaching  widgeon  or  wild 
ducks  at  night  you  must  on  no  account  go 
down  wind,  as  they  woidd  both  wind  you 
and  hear  you  to  a  certainty ;  and,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  be  off  before  you  come  within 
shot  of  Vaem—The  Field,  1855. 

2407.  Phal^nopsis. — It  is  generally 
grown  on  a  block  of  wood  in  preference  to 
a  basket.  The  Horticultural  Society's  fine 
plant  to  which  you  allude  was  grown  on  a 
block. —  Ga/rdeners'  CJt/ronicle,  1856. 

2408.  It  is  but  seldom  that  the  use  of  a 
noseband  will  prevent  a  horse  from  pulling 
when  with  hounds ;  the  best  v/ay  of  curing 
him  from  sticking  his  head  in  his  chest  is  to 
ride  him  with  a  plain  snaffle,  and  to  convince 
him  that  you  arc  not  without  spurs.  We 
are  not  all  addicted  to  punishing  bridles. 
The  price  of  a  common  noseband  and 
breastplate  depends  upon  the  saddler ;  the 
prices  vary  considerably. — The  Field,  1855. 

2409.  Insects. — The  insects  which  you 
have  sent  up,  and  which  were  found  gnaw- 
ing the  bark  of  y^^ung  ^ak  trees,  are  two 
species  of  weevil,  Hylobius  abietis,  long 
notorious  for  barking  fir  trees,  and  Otior- 
liyiichus  vastator,  an  omnivorous  species. 
The  stems  should  be  examined  about  mid- 
night with  a  lanthorn,  and  the  insects 


caught  and  destroyed,  or  they  may  be  pre- 
vented ascending  the  stems  by  wrapping  a 
bit  of  rag  round  the  base  of  each  daubed 
over  with  birdlime.  The  insects  which  are 
killing  your  quickset  hedges  are  a  large 
species  of  Coccus,  which  must  either  be 
picked  off  by  hand  or  the  shoots  washed 
with  hot  water  or  gas-tar  water. — Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,  1856. 

2410.  Poison  won  the  Oaks  in  Cother- 
stone's  year. — The  Field,  1855. 

2411.  Climbees. — You  will  find  some 
difficulty  in  covering  north  walls  with 
evergreen  climbers  having  good  foliage  and 
flowers.  We  would  advise  you  to  train 
over  it  iwj  or  common  laurels,  and  to  inter- 
mix flowering  plants  with  them,  such  as 
Pyracantha,  Clematis  Fammula,  Lonicera 
flexuosa,  China,  and  other  roses. —  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,  1856. 

2il2.  The  fact  of  throwing  down  the 
cards  gave  up  the  game,  no  matter  what 
conversation  took  place  afterwa/rds. — The 
Field,  1855. 

2413.  CuEEANTS. — They  may  be  cleared 
of  greenfly  by  dipping  the  branches  infested 
with  it  in  t  jbacco-water,  and  then  giving 
the  bushes  a  good  washing  with  clean  water 
applied  with  force  from  a  garden  engine. 
The  operation  must  be  repeated  until  no 
insects  can  be  discovered.  One  pound  of 
good  tobacco  to  eight  gallons  of  water  will 
answer  the  purpose. —  Gardeners'*  Chronicle, 
1856. 

2414.  When  cobwebs  hang  on  the 
bashes,  there  is  seldom  much  scent ;  during 
a  white  frost  it  lies  high. — The  Field,  1855. 

2415.  Insects. — The  brown  beetle,  which 
attacks  the  grafts  of  your  plums,  pears,  and 
apples,  we  suppose  must  be  the  sulcated 
weevil,  Otiorhynchus  sulcatus.  We  know 
no  other  remedy  than  that  of  laying  a  sheet 
under  the  trees  during  the  day,  and  then 
visiting  them  some  hours  after  dusk,  when 
on  shaking  the  trees  the  weevils  will  fall  on 
the  sheets,  where  they  may  be  easily  seen, 
and  must  be  destroyed.  The  insect  on 
your  China  rose  is  a  full-grown  female  Coc- 
cus. If  you  do  not  examine  your  trees 
carefully  at  once  they  will  be  swarming 
very  soon  with  young  active  larva) ;  the  in- 
sects are  so  large  and  easy  to  be  seen  that 
it  only  requires  attention  to  get  rid  of  them. 
Y'^our  mangel  wurzel  is  attacked  by  great 
numbers  of  two  very  different  kinds  of  wire- 
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worms  (or  larvsD  of  Elateridse).  Your 
ground  appears  to  be  very  foul,  and  should 
be  turned  up  and  well  harrowed,  in  order 
to  expose  the  wire-worms  to  the  rooks  or 
ducks.  You  may  also  catch  them  in  vast 
numbers  by  means  of  slices  of  potatoe  sunk 
in  the  ground  as  a  decoy.  The  grub  which 
is  injuring  your  strawberry  plants  is  the 
larva  of  weevil,  most  probably  that  of 
Otiorhynchus  vestator.  Watering  the 
plants  well  with  lime  or  tobacco  water  may 
probably  be  found  useful,  but  the  best  plan 
is  carefully  to  examine  every  root  which 
appears  to  be  in  a  suffering  state,  and  to 
pick  out  the  grubs.  The  flies  you  have 
sent,  which  are  so  common  at  this  season 
in  gardens  (where  they  are  quite  harmless 
in  the  winged  state),  are  the  Bibio  hortu- 
lanus.  They  have  no  connection  with  the 
smaller  black  fly  you  allude  to. —  Gardeners^ 
Chronicle,  1856. 

2416.  Mr.  Yaeeell,  in  his  "  History  of 
British  Fishes,^'  describes  two  kinds  of 
charr,  and  considers  them  as  altogether 
distinct  species — the  Northern  Charr  and 
the  Welsh  Charr.— TAs  Field,  1855. 

2417.  Deodar  Seed. — Sow  it  in  shallow 
pans  filled  with  yellow  loam,  and  place  them 
on  a  very  gentle  bottom  heat  until  the 
plants  begin  to  peep  through  the  soil.  Then 
remove  them  to  a  cold  frame,  giving  them 
air  gradually  at  first,  but  afterwards  freely 
on  all  favourable  occasions.  When  large 
enough  they  may  be  planted  out  into  the 
open  border. —  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1856. 

2418.  Feank  Butlee  has  ridden  the 
winners  of  Derby,  Oaks,  and  St.  Leger. — 
The  Field,  1855. 

2419.  Walks. — Excellent  walks  may  be 
made  by  mixing  well  washed  gravel,  lime, 
and  hot  gas-tar  in  such  proportions  as  will 
form  a  black  mortar.  If  laid  on  four  inches 
thick  it  will  last  a  very  long  time,  always 
be  dry,  and  no  weeds  will  grow  on  it.  If 
thicker,  and  on  a  layer  of  chalk  or  gravel, 
so  much  the  better. — Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
1856. 

2420.  The  wry-neck  colt  was  first  called 
Capercaizle,  and  afterwards  Stilton. — The 
Field,  1855. 

2421.  GiNGEE. — It  must  have  a  rich 
soil,  well  drained,  and  plenty  of  heat  and 
moisture  while  growing ;  therefore  your 
conservatory  will  not  suit  it ;  it  only  does 
well  in  a  hotbed,  pine  pit,  or  warm  stove. 


As  it  ripens,  gradually  withhold  water,  till 
at  last  you  give  none  at  all.  After  the 
crop  is  gathered,  the  oldest  tubers  may  be 
wintered  in  dry  sand  for  planting  again. — 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1856. 

2422.  Mr.  Hoeace  A.  Foed  is  the  best 
archer  in  England. — The  Field,  1855. 

2423.  MusHEOOMS.— The  French  cook 
flaps ''  thus.     They  wipe  them  dry,  cut 

out  the  stalk,  and  steep  them  for  an  hour 
in  a  mixture  of  oil,  salt,  pepper,  and  a  little 
chopped  garlic.  They  are  then  put  on  the 
gridiron  the  stalkside  downwards,  after 
which  they  are  turned,  and  the  gills  are 
wetted  with  some  maitre  d'hotel  or  similar 
sauce.  When  cooked  take  them  off"  very 
gently  so  as  not  to  let  the  juice  run  out,  and 
serve  with  a  little  of  the  mixture  in  which 
they  were  steeped  and  the  squeeze  of  a 
lemon. —  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1856. 

2424.  Aecheey. — Miss  Chetwynd  took 
the  fourth  prize  at  Shrewsbury.  She 
scored  at  60  yards  14  hits,  and  at  50  yards 
5  ditto.— m  Field,  1855. 

2425.  Insects. — Your  turnips  are  at- 
tacked by  the  blacks  or  nigger  caterpillars, 
which  are  the  larvae  of  a  yellow-bodied  saw- 
fly  (Athalia  CentifolisB).  One  of  the  best 
remedies  is  to  turn  a  lot  of  young  ducks 
into  the  field.  They  will  sodu  clear  the 
leaves  of  this  pest.  The  blotches  on  your 
pear  leaves  are  caused  by  the  slimy  grubs 
of  the  pear  and  plum,  which  are  the  larva3 
of  a  black-winged  saw-fly  (Sclandria 
^throps).  Powder  the  leaves  with  lime  or 
syringe  them  with  lime-water.  The  insects 
on  your  pear  leaves  are  the  Psylla  Pyri,  a 
species  allied  to  the  aphides  both  in  struc- 
ture and  habits.  Tobacco  water,  or  a  solu- 
tion of  lime,  soap,  and  soot  will  destroy  the 
insects. —  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1856. 

2426.  In  casting  your  line,  do  it  always 
before  you,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
fly  may  fall  flrst  on  the  water,  and  as  little 
of  your  line  with  it  as  possible ;  but  if  the 
wind  is  high,  you  will  then  be  forced  to 
drown  a  good  part  of  it,  that  you  may  keep 
the  fly  on  the  water,  and  endeavour,  as 
much  as  you  can,  to  have  the  wind  at  your 
back,  and  the  sun  in  your  face. — The  Field, 
1855. 

2427.  Vines. —  If  liquid  manure  is 
wanted  for  them,  make  it  by  putting  two 
double  handfuls  of  guano  into  a  pail  of 
water  j  stir  it  a  few  times  in  48  hours ;  then 
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let  it  stand  still  till  it  is  clear,  when  it  may 
be  used,  one  pailful  to  each  vine.  The  sedi- 
ment will  be  good  manure  for  turning  in  to 
the  kitchen  garden. — Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
1856. 

2128.  Annandale  ran  second  to  Merry 
Monarch  in  the  Derby  of  1845.— ^Ae  Field, 
1855. 

2429.  Cooling  Deinks. — The  following 
from  our  volume  for  1852,  p.  409,  may  pos- 
sibly answer  your  purpose.  A  6d.  pamphlet, 
published  by  D.  Francis,  contains  receipts 
for  30  cooling  summer  drinks,  and  a  similar 
one  for  30  winter  drinks.  One  of  the  most 
simple,  wholesome,  and  delicious  drinks  is 
as  follows.  Cream  of  tartar  1  oz.,  f  lb. 
of  lump  sugar,  or  less  of  moist,  half  the 
rind  of  a  lemon  cut  thin,  1  gallon  of  boiling 
water  poured  on  it ;  when  cold  it  is  fit  to 
dri:ik.  Corked  and  bottled  it  will  keep  three 
days.    Any  flavouring  can  be  added. 

2430.  Lemoxade. — 1  oz.  of  citric  acid, 
1  lb.  of  loaf  sugar,  \  pint  of  water;  boil 
till  clear,  and  when  cold  add  a  few  drops  of 
essence  of  lemon.  Put  one  tablespoonful  in 
a  tumbler  of  cold  water ;  a  little  sherry  will 
improve  it.  1st.  Gooseberry  wine  is  a  grate- 
ful and  pleasant  drink  in  the  shape  of  a  half 
a  tumbler-full  filled  up  with  cold  spring 
water.  2d.  Pour  seven  quarts  of  boiling 
water  on  2  ozs.  of  cream  of  tartar ;  juice 
and  parings  of  two  lemons ;  stir  it  and  cover 
close.  When  cold  sweeten  to  the  taste,  and 
a  gill  (quartern)  of  rum.  Bottle  in  quart 
bottles.  This  will  keep  the  year  round.  To 
make  this  into  an  effervescing  draught  put 
a  little  carbonate  of  soda  into  the  glass,  then 
pour  the  above  on  it.  3d.  The  following  is 
cheap,  cooling,  and  not  to  be  despised.  To 
10  quarts  of  water  put  a  bottle  of  stout  or 
porter ;  1  lb.  of  brown  sugar  ;  a  spoonful 
of  powdered  ginger  (if  approved).  Mix  all 
together,  and  after  standing  a  few  hours 
bottle  in  quart  bottles ;  in  two  or  three  days 
it  will  be  fit  for  use.  This  is  a  good  substi- 
tute for  table  beer,  which  soon  turns  sour. 

2431.  Imperial. — To  1  oz.  of  cream  of 
tartar  add  the  juice  and  rind  of  three 
lemons,  and  six  quarts  of  boiling  water ;  let 
it  stand  till  cold.  This  may  be  made  in  a 
larger  quantity,  and  set  to  work  with  a  little 
barm  (yeast),  when  it  will  keep  for  a  length 
of  time. 

2432.  Beeb  Cup. — Infuse  a  handful  of 
Balm  leaves  (or  Borage),  and  add  a  large 


I  wine  glassful  of  the  liquor  to  one  pint  of 
I  beer,  two  glassfuls  of  sherry,  and  three  pints 
of  spring  water  iced ;  sweeten  to  taste. 

2433.  Sherry  Cobbler. — Two  large 
glassfuls  of  sherry,  poured  upon  a  slice  of 
lemon  and  sugar,  the  tumbler  filled  up  with 
pounded  ice.  This  compound  must  be  im- 
bibed through  a  straw,  when  its  soothing 
effects  will  be  found  to  exceed  expectation. 
In  Soyer's  Modern  Housewife"*'  there  are 
several  receipts. 

2434.  Cool  Cup.— A  drink  made  of 
cider,  water,  ice,  sugar,  and  sliced  lemon,  is 
said  to  be  very  good. 

2435.  Cardinal,  made  of  sliced  pine 
apple  (West  Indian  will  do  for  home  use), 
sifted  sugar  in  layers,  hock,  and  ice,  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  some  hours,  is  excel- 
lent.—  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1856. 

2436.  Saucebox  was  beaten  by  Rataplan 
for  the  Croxteth  Stakes  and  Queen's  Plate ; 
Benhams  by  Rotherham  for  the  Eglinton 
Biennial — both  at  Liverpool. — The  Field, 
1855. 

2437.  American  Blight. — Prune  hard 
in  when  the  leaf  falls ;  then  paint  all  over 
do^vn  as  far  below  ground  as  you  can  get, 
with  the  following  mixture,  viz. : — Half  a 
peck  of  quick  lime,  half  a  pound  of  flowers 
of  sulphur,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  lamp 
black,  mixed  with  boiling  water  till  of  the 
consistency  of  paint.  Before  applying  it, 
however,  take  care  to  scrape  off  all  loose 
bark  and  burn  it. — Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
1856. 

2438.  The  distemper  is  generallj-  pre- 
ceded by  a  husky  cough.  At  this,  the  first 
stage  of  the  complaint,  an  emetic  should  be 
given,  either  warm  salt  and  water  or  emetic 
t^ivt'^iv.— 'The  Field,  1855. 

2439.  Grapes. — There  is  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  having  fresh  ripe  grapes  at 
table  every  day  in  the  year.  All  that  is 
wanted  is  houses  enough  and  skill. — Gar* 
deners'  Chronicle,  1856. 

2440.  Saucebox,  the  winner  of  the 
Great  St.  Leger,  was  bred  at  Osvvaldkirk 
Stud  Farm,  near  Thirsk,  Yorkshire,  and  his 
dam,  Priscilla  Tomboy,  having  died  the  day 
after  his  foaling,  the  colt  was  brought  up 
by  hand.  He  was  subsequently  sold  by 
the  breeder  (the  late  Mr.  Henry  Stebbing, 
of  Hambledon)  for  £200,  and  when  two 
years  old  was  purchased  at  the  hammer  for 
155  guineas.     Prior  to  his  recent  success 
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on  Doncaster  course,  he  had  run  in  25  races 
this  year,  at  all  acknowledged  distances  and 
carrying  various  weights — his  tenth,  and  of 
course  his  greatest  victory,  was  that  of 
being  placed  first  for  the  St.  Leger  of 
IS^h.—Ths  Field,  1855. 

2441.  WooDLiCE. — A  toad  or  two  kept 
in  your  frames  will  help  to  thin  their  num- 
bers, and  quantities  may  be  killed  by  pour- 
ing boiling  water  along  the  sides  of  the 
pits  inside,  if  that  can  be  conveniently 
done.  A  trap  may  also  be  formed  by 
placing  two  tiles  or  boards  over  each  other, 
between  which  they  crawl  as  morning  ap- 
proaches, to  conceal  themselves.  Tiles  laid 
over  cabbage  leaves  form  good  traps,  as  do 
also  dry  hollow  stalks  of  any  kind. —  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,  1856. 

2442.  If  you  wish  to  know  what  ground- 
bait  fishes  like  best,  the  first  you  take  open 
his  stomach,  and  there  you  will  find  what 
he  fed  on  last,  and  bait  accordingly. — The 
Field,  1855. 

2443.  Fuchsia. — The  first  fuchsia  was 
F.  coccinea,  introduced  to  the  Royal  Gar- 
dens, Kew,  in  1788.    It  is  figured  in  the 

Botanical  Magazine,"  vol.  3,  p.  97,  where 
it  is  stated  that  Messrs.  Lee  of  Hammer- 
smith were  the  first  London  nurserymen 
who  had  it  for  sale. —  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
1856. 

2444.  Never  AiiaLE  in  an  easterly  wind ; 
the  south  is  the  best,  and  the  next  best 
point  to  that  is  the  west ;  and  the  cooler 
these  blow  in  the  hottest  months,  is  the 
best  time  to  fish. — The  Field,  1855. 

2445.  Camellias. — Cold  and  imperfect 
drainage  often  cause  the  buds  of  these  to 
drop  ofi*,  and  even  a  scarcity  of  water  after 
they  are  formed  will  produce  the  same 
effect.  Another  reason  why  camellias  drop 
their  buds  is  leaving  too  many  on  the  plant. 
Some  varieties  produce  twice  as  many  as 
they  have  strength  to  expand,  the  conse 
quencc  of  which  is  if  they  are  not  picked 
off  fit  an  early  period  they  will  drop  off, 
and  those  that  remain  will  often  be  de- 
formed and  small.  If,  therefore,  you  want 
good  blooms,  you  must  not  permit  too  many 
buds  to  remain  on  a  plant. —  Qardenm^s' 
Chronicle,  1856. 

2446.  Mr.  Idle  informs  us  that  sea-water 
lochs  in  Scotland,  particularly  those  in  the 
western  part  of  it,  abound  in  a  great  variety 
of  excellent  fish,  thus  offering  a  "fine  op- 


portunity to  those  who  are  fond  of  indulg-  j 

ing  in  the  sport,  should  they  visit  or  locate  I 

themselves  in  that  wild  and  picturesque  \ 

part  of  the  United  Kingdom.    The  sea-  , 

water  lochs  are  open  to  every  one  for  all  i 

sorts  of  fishing,  either  by  rods,  lines,  or  \ 

nets,  v/ith  the   exception  of  trawling  or  \ 

splashing  for   salmon   and   salmon   trout  ^ 

within  a  mile  of  the  shore — the  exclusive  * 
right  to  these  fish  being  secured  by  Act  of 

Parliament  to  the  landed  proprietors,  con-  ' 

tiguous  to  whose  shores  they  may  be  found  ^ 

within  the  above-named  distance ;  but  all  \ 
other  fish  may  be  taken  in  any  way. — The 

Field,  1855.  ! 

2447.  Mr.  Aldermai^  Rose  succeeded  i 
Mr.  Alderman  Hooper,  in  Queenhithe  Ward.  ' 
The  late  Mr.  Alderman  Lawrence  was  ' 
succeeded  by  his  ^(i\\,-~WeeUy  Dispatch,  ■ 
1856. 

2448.  Genaro,  the  Spanish  pedestrian,  ; 
was  born  of  poor  parents,  near  Guipuzcon, 
in  Spain.  His  father,  too,  was  a  famous  i 
runner,  and  died  of  fatigue  after  having  ' 
carried  dispatches  for  a  Spanish  gentleman  i 
a  distance  of  forty  leagues,  in  an  incredibly  i 
short  space  of  time. — The  Field,  1855.  | 

2449.  Mr.  Egerton  was  lessee  of  Sad-  ■ 
lers'  Wells  from  1821  to  \%%%.,—Sundaif  5 
Times,  1855.  j 

2450.  In  the  West  of  England  black  \ 
game  are  commonly  called  "  Poults.'^ — The 
Field,  1855.  ; 

2451.  Grapting-.— Pears  v/ill  not  t£tke  \ 
on  apples,  nor  vice  versa.  We  do  not  re-  j 
member  any  case  where  A.  will  take  on  B.,  ] 
though  B.  will  not  take  on  A.,  but  there  i 
probably  are  such  instances.  For  instance,  ' 
Cytisus  purpureus  will  take  on  C.  Labur-  i 
num  ;  but  v/e  never  heard  of  C.  Laburnum  | 
taking  on  C.  purpureus ;  if  it  did  take  it,  : 
could  hardly  live  over  the  year.  You  will  i 
find  all  that  is  known  respecting  these  ' 
matters  in  the  * '  Theory  and  Practice  of  Hor-  i 
ticulture,  c.  xii. —  Gardeners^  Chronicle^ 
1856.  i 

2452.  Ants  are  not  very  destructive,  yet 
they  sometimes  do  considerable  injury  to  ' 
beds  of  sucklings,  by  making  hillocks  \ 
among  them,  and  they  also  infest  ripe  fruits,  j 
Boiling  water,  oil,  or  spirits  of  turpentine,  J 
poured  on  their  hillock,  disperses  them;  ] 
and  if  wide-mouthed  bottles,  half  filled  with  * 
sweetened  water  or  syrup,  be  hung  among  ! 
the  branches  of  a  tree  when  the  fruit  is  at-  . 
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taming  maturity,  ants,  wasps,  flies,  and 
beetles  of  all  sorts  that  prey  greedily  after 
sweets,  will  bs  attracted  into  them.  A 
gentleman  who  was  very  careful  of  bis 
garden,  states  that  he  had  pursued  the 
above  method  of  trapping  insects  with  re- 
sults that  perfectly  astonished  him.  A  very 
good  way  of  trapping  and  killing  ants  is,  to 
besmear  the  inside  of  flowerpots  with  mo- 
lasses, and  turn  them  on  their  mouths  near 
the  hillock  ;  the  insects  will  soon  assemble 
inside  on  the  molasses,  when  they  are  easily 
destroyed  with  a  handful  of  burning  straw. 
—The  Field,  1855. 

2453.  Sir  Geoege  Gipps  was  governor 
ofNcvr  South  Wales  in  1840,  but  he  had  lett 
the  colonies  in  1848. —  Weekly  Dispatch, 
1856. 

2454.  Ox  the  French  coast,  dnck -shooting 
from  huts  is  so  extensively  lesorted  to  by 
the  peasants,  and  with  so  much  success, 
that  not  only  are  the  towns  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  operations  supplied  with 
wild-fowl  during  the  season,  but  even  Paris 
is  indebted  to  this  prolific  source  for  its 
constant  andabundant  supply. — The  Field, 
1855. 

2455.  Chifis'et  won  his  last  Derby  on 
Sailor  m  1820.— r^ejP/^?Zc?,  1855. 

2456.  Cobweb,  the  dam  of  Bay  Middle- 
ton,  was  by  Phantom  out  of  Filagree,  by 
Soothsayer.— rAe  Field,  1855. 

2457.  Mr.  Dasiiwood,  of  Cocklcy  Cley 
Hall,  Norfolk,  beat  all  England  at  coursing, 
cocking,  and  growing  grapes,  more  than 
half  a  century  ago. — The  Field,  1855. 

2458.  Whex  fishes  rise  at  the  fly  very 
often  and  yet  never  take  it,  you  may  con- 
clude that  it  is  not  what  they  like ;  there- 
fore, change  it  at  once. — The  Field,  1855. 

2459.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  be  too 
fine  when  you  fish  for  roach  and  dace. 
Floats  made  of  Muscovy  duck  quills  are  the 
best  for  slow  waters;  but,  for  strong 
streams,  sound  cork,  without  flaws  or  holes 
bored  through,  into  which  is  put  a  quill  of 
fit  proportion,  is  preferable. — The  Field, 
1855. 

2460.  We  do  not  think  that  the  constant 
using  of  cartridges  at  all  improves  barrels. — 
T}i£  Field,  1855. 

2461.  GoEiiAMBTTEY  ran  second  to 
Cotherstone  for  the  Derby ;  and  for  the  St. 
Leger,  Cotherstone  ran  second  to  Nutwith. 
—The  Field,  1855. 


2462.  The  eel's  haunts  are  chiefly  among 
weeds,  under  roots  and  stumps  of  trees, 
holes,  and  clefts  in  the  earth,  both  in  the 
banks  and  at  bottom,  and  in  the  plain  mud, 
where  they  lie  with  their  heads  out  watch- 
ing for  prey.  They  also  lie  about  flood-gates, 
weirs,  and  bridges,  and  old  mills,  and  in 
the  still  waters  that  are  foul  and  muddy; 
the  smallest  eels  are  to  be  met  with  in  all 
sorts  of  rivers  and  soils. — The  Field,  1855. 

2463.  The  St.  Leqer  received  its  name 
in  1778,  and  was  established  in  1776. — The 
Field,  1855. 

2461.  AccoEDixa  to  the  general  rules  of 
racing,  jockeys  must  ride  their  horses  to 
the  usual  place  of  weighing,  and  he  that 
dismounts  before,  or  wants  weight,  is  dis- 
tanced, unless  he  be  disabled  by  accident, 
in  which  case  he  may  be  led  or  carried  to 
the  scale.  If  a  jockey  fall  from  his  horse, 
and  the  horse  be  lode  in  from  the  place 
where  the  rider  fell,  by  a  person  of  suffi- 
cient weight,  he  may  take  his  place  the 
same  as  if  the  rider  had  not  fallen.  At 
Newmarket  jockeys  are  required  to  weigh 
before  as  well  as  after  the  race. — The  Field, 
1855. 

2465.  Animal  food  is  as  necessary  to 
keep  dogs  in  lull  health  and  strength  as 
oats  are  to  keep  horses  in  condition.  Read 
"  Horses  and  Hounds,^'  by  Scrutator. — The 
Field,  1855. 

2466.  Wheneyee  you  fish  for  roach  or 
dace  at  ground,  without  you  use  a  ground- 
bait  the  attempt  is  almost  useless. — The 
Field,  1855. 

2467.  The  minnow  is  a  most  killing 
bait  for  large  trout  and  perch. — The  Field, 
1855. 

2468.  Rataplan  won  eight  Queen's 
plates  last  year.  He  won  altogether 
eighteen  races,  and  lost  eleven. — The  Field, 
1855. 

2469.  Aetilleey  is  by  Touchstone,  out 
of  Jeannette,  by  Birdcatcher,  out  of 
Perdita — West  Langton  is  by  Melbourne, 
out  of  Picnic,  by  Glaucus,  out  of  Estelle. — 
The  Field,  1855. 

2470.  Theee  are  so  many  receipts  for 
dressing  shooting-boots  that  we  scarcely 
know  which  to  recommend.  The  one  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Christopher  Idle,  in  his 
"  Hints  on  Shooting,''  is  as  good  as  any  for 
keeping  out  the  water.  He  recommends — 
"  One  pint  of  boiled  linseed  oil,  half  a  pound 
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of  mutton  suet,  six  ounces  of  clean  bees' - 
wax,  and  four  ounces  of  rosin,  to  be  melted 
over  the  fire  and  well  mixed.  This,  while 
warm,  not  so  hot  as  may  burn  the  leather, 
to  be  rubbed  well  in  with  the  hand,  the 
boots  being  perfectly  clean  and  dry  ;  the 
leather  is  thus  left  soft  and  pliable.— r/ie 
Field,  1855. 

2471.  The  caep  is  one  of  the  natu- 
ralised fish  in  England,  having  been  intro- 
duced here  by  Leonard  Maschal  about  the 
year  1514,  to  whom  the  English  are  also 
indebted  for  that  excellent  apple,  the  pippin. 
In  fact, 

"  Turkies,  carps,  hops,  pickles,  and  beer, 
Came  all  into  England  in  one  year." 
—The  Field,  1855. 

2472.  YoTT  WILL  find  the  best  fishing  in 
rivers  somewhat  disturbed  with  rain,  or  on 
a  cloudy  day,  when  the  waters  are  moved 
with  a  gentle  breeze. — The  Field,  1855. 

2473.  In  all  nominations  of  horses 
which  have  not  started  before  the  time  of 
naming,  the  sire,  dam,  and  grandam  must 
be  mentioned,  if  known,  unless  the  dam 
has  a  name  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  stud 
book  or  calendar,  in  which  case  the  name  of 
the  sire  and  dam  will  be  sufficient. — The 
Field,  1855. 

2474.  HcjNTiNG— Doas. — The  food,  in 
such  cases,  should  be  rigidly  regulated,  and 
no  solid  flesh  allowed.  If  he  is  very  weak 
and  old,  beef- tea  or  gravy  may  be  added  to 
the  rice  or  biscuit.  The  exercise  must  not 
be  stinted,  neither  should  you  confine  him 
too  much  in-doors. — The  Field,  1855. 

2475.  The  best  months  for  angling  for 
grayling  are  September,  October,  and  No- 
vember. The  large  kinds  of  this  fish  are 
partial  to  deep  water,  into  which  there  is  a 
gentle  stream  running.  The  smaller  ones, 
which  frequent  shallows  and  streams,  may 
be  readily  taken  with  the  fly,  but  those  in 
deep  pools  are  easier  caught  by  the  worm 
or  maggot. — The  Field,  1855. 

2476.  The  grey  mullet  takes  a  fly 
well.  Trout  flies,  or  those  for  salmon  trout 
answer.  They  are  so  taken  in  Ireland,  and 
some  of  the  Devon  rivers. — The  Field,  1855. 

2477.  A  Horse  is  supposed  to  have  ar- 
rived at  maturity  at  five  years  old,  although 
he  continues  to  grow  until  seven.  A  filly 
is  not  "  furnished  "  any  sooner  than  a  colt 
(as  is  the  case  in  dogs),  nor  a  colt  sooner 
than  a  filly.    There  are  many  instances  of 


each  having  bred  at  two  years  old. — The 
Field,  1855. 

2478.  YoTJE  STABLE  5s  too  warm,  and  | 
consequently  your  horses  are  more  liable  to 

"  catch  cold''  than  if  they  were  in  one  bet- 
ter ventilated.  More  than  half  the  stables 
are  built  too  low,  and  not  sufficiently  well 
ventilated.  The  sudden  exposure  from  heat  ^ 
to  cold  brings  on  colds,  coughs,  chills,  fol- 
lowed, in  many  instances,  by  farcy  and  j 
glanders.—  The  Feld,  1855.  \ 

2479.  Cotherstone  won  the  Derby,  but  i 
lost  the  St.  Leger,  which  was  won  by  Nut- 
\N\t\\.—The  Field,  1855.  ; 

2480.  Pheasants'  eggs  are  not  allowed  \ 
to  be  sold.— m  Field,  1855.  \ 

2481.  Newminster  won  the  St.  Leger  ^ 
in  1851— time  3m.  l^B.—The  Field,  1855.  i 

2482.  According  to  the  general  rules  of  ^ 
racing,  "  If  one  horse  jostle  against  another 
such  horse  (unless  he  be  two  clear  lengths 
before  the  horse  whose  track  he  crosses),  and  i 
every  horse  belonging  to  the  same  owner, 
or  in  which  he  may  have  a  share,  running  in  ' 
the  same  race,  will  be  disqualified  for  win-  i 
ning,  whether  such  jostle  or  cross  was  caused 
by  accident  or  foul  riding.     Complaints  | 
must  be  made  at  the  time  the  jockey  is  ■ 
weighed.— Field,  1855  \ 

2483.  Archery. — Begin  your  practice  at  ; 
10  yards  distance  if  you  like,  gradually  ■ 
doubling  it  until  at  50  and  60  yards.  Those 
endowed  with  patience  and  perseverance  ' 
are  sure  to  be  successful. — The  Field,  1855. 

2484.  "  Scrutator  "    gives  a  capital 
recipe  for  the  red  mange.  He  says  :  "When  : 
dogs  are  affected  by  the  red  mange  I  com-  ] 
mence  with  bleeding,  and  a  dose  of  calomel  ; 
afterwards;   then   give   a  teaspoonful  of  \ 
^thiop's  mineral  every  other  night  for  a 
week,  or  a  teaspoonful  of  powdered  nitre,  ' 
one  of  sulphur,  and  one  of  cream  of  tartar, 
mixed  together  in  lard.    Dress  with  the  \ 
following  ointment: — Two  parts  of  rape  i 
oil,  one  ot  spirits  of  turpentine,  a  small  ■ 
quantity  of  soft-soap   dissolved  with  the  \ 
turpentine,  and  a   sufficient  quantity  of  j 
sulphur  to  make  it  as  thick  as  cream. — The  j 
Field,  1855.  ■ 

2485.  The  great  QUESTION  was,  whether  ; 
parrs  or  young  salmon  became  smolts  at  ^ 
one  or  two  years  old.  The  young  fish 
hatched  in  the  spring  of  1854  were  care-  ; 
fully  examined  by  several  scientific  gentle-  ; 
men  at  the  pond  of  Stormontfield,  Perth,  j 
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and  pronounced  by  them  unanimously  not 
to  be  in  the  smolt  state,  and  that  they 
would  not  be  in  that  state  for  another  year 
—that  is,  till  Spring,  1856;  thus  establish- 
ing that  the  parr  or  young  salmon  must 
remain  ttvo  years  in  the  fresh  water  before 
their  migration  to  the  sea. — The  Field, 
1855. 

2486.  Choose  a  Bow  quite  equal  to 
your  own  height,  or  a  trifle  above  it.  You 
will  require  longer  arrows  than  those  usually 
sold  to  ladies.  As  to  the  power  of  a  new 
bow,  let  it  be  rather  above  than  below 
what  your  strength  is  at  first  equal  to.  A 
little  use  will  bring  it  under  due  controul. — 
The  Field,  1855. 

2487.  Aecheey. — In  1799,  a  match  was 
shot  at  Branhope-park,  Yorkshire,  at  five 
score  yards,  between  Miss  Littledale,  Mr. 
Gilpin,  and  Mr.  Wyborough,  in  which  the 
lady  was  victorious.  During  three  hours' 
shooting.  Miss  L.  hit  the  gold  four  times, 
and  her  three  last  hits  were  all  in  the  gold. 
—The  Field,  1855. 

2488.  Horses'  Plates  or  shoes  are  not 
allowed  in  the  weight.— jT^e  Field,  1855. 

2489.  Small  coyees  should  not  be 
hunted  until  after  the  large  ones  have  been 
well  rattled.— r/ie  Field,  1855. 

2490.  L.  R.'s  receipt  for  dressing  trolling 
lines,  recently  published  in  The  Field,  is  a 
valuable  one.  He  says :  "  I  never  depend 
on  last  year's  line  or  last  year's  gimp,  and 
when  the  season  is  half  over,  I  take  my 
line  off"  the  winch  and  turn  it,  usmg  the 
fresh  part  of  it  for  the  remainder  of  the 
season.  I  believe  I  have  the  honour  of 
having  invented  the  method  of  waterproof- 
ing trolling  lines;  I  betray  no  secrets, 
therefore,  when  I  mention  that  it  is  a  very 
simple  and  easy  process,  and  consists  merely 
in  rubbing  into  them  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  copal  varnish  and  boiled  linseed 
oil,  and  hanging  them  out  in  the  air  to 
dry.  The  line  should  be  new  when  it  is 
done,  and  even  then  it  is  little  better  than 
a  choice  of  evils ;  for  the  varnish  and  oil 
in  twenty-four  hours  damage  the  line 
almost  as  much  as  water  will  in  three 
months'  hard  wear.  The  chief  advantage 
consists  in  the  quickness  with  which  it 
passes  through  the  rings ;  a  water-proofed 
line  enables  you  to  cast  the  bait  to  a  much 
greater  distance.  When  the  varnish  and 
oil  are  almost  dry,  the  line  should  be  well 


rubbed  with  a  coarse  cloth,  and  should  not 
be  wound  upon  the  reel  until  the  stickiness 
is  gone.— Field,  1855. 

2491.  Fish  certainly  do  sleep,  and 
"  steep  their  senses  in  forgetfulness.'* 
Their  hours  of  rest  vary  in  some  measure 
according  to  their  age  and  wants. — The 
Field,  1856. 

i^492.  In  the  Derbyshire  streams,  all 
trout  caught  under  ten  inches  in  length  are 
returned — at  least  they  should  be  so.  This 
is  an  excellent  regulation. — The  Field,  1855. 

2493.  Some  years  since  statistics  of  the 
rivers  in  Scotland  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished by  a  gentleman  in  Edinburgh,  but 
we  do  not  know  his  name.  Perhaps  some 
of  our  readers  can  favour  you  with  the 
name  of  the  publisher.  The  following  ex- 
tract will  show  you  the  value  of  his  work  : 
— In  1814  the  rent  of  the  Tweed  was 
^820,000 ;  from  1816  to  1820,  the  rent  was 
£12,000;  in  1823  the  rent  was 
£10,000,  and  it  is  now  £5,000;  in  1804 
the  number  of  boxes  of  salmon  sent 
from  Berwick  was  13,000;  in  1816 
11,000;  in  1820  8,000;  but  it  has 
never  since  much  exceeded  5000;  while  in 
1846  (and  it  is  certainly  no  higher  now),  it 
had  sunk  to  3,000.  On  the  Tay,  above 
Perth  Bridge,  in  1792,  they  killed  11,300 
salmon ;  in  1795  they  killed  10,400 ;  and 
up  to  the  year  1800  they  never  had  fewer  in 
one  year  than  5,000 ;  their  take  now  is 
about  1,500.  In  1796  the  rent  for  the 
lower  fishings  of  the  Neiss  was  £1,095 
which  now  only  brings  £90.  In  some 
cases,  as  that  of  the  rivers  debouching 
along  the  Ayrshire  coast,  between  the  years 
1817  and  1845  the  decrease  stated  by  ex- 
perienced and  trust-worthy  persons  is  seven- 
eighths.  The  produce  and  rents  of  the  sea- 
shore fishings,  as  well  as  of  rivers,  have> 
during  these  two  or  three  years,  been  fall- 
ing rapidly ;  and  not  a  few  have  been 
abandoned  altogether,  as  no  longer  profita- 
ble. Take,  for  instance,  the  north  and 
west  coast  of  Sutherb.nd.  Bag-nets  were 
first  introduced  there  about  twenty  years 
ago.  For  the  first  half  of  the  period  that 
has  since  elapsed  they  prospered  splendidly ; 
during  the  latter  half  they  have  fallen  away 
to  worthleesness.  In  1839  they  produced  up- 
wards  of  16,000  salmon.  In  1850,  although 
the  number  of  nets  on  the  same  coast  had 
been  doubled,  they  produced  only  1,300  fish 
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and  these  1,300  fish  the  whole  produce  of 
ten  sahnon  rivers,  and  numerous  other 
breeding  streams. — Tlie  Field,  1855. 

2494.  PisCATOR  says  :  "  Fish  certainly 
have  five  senses,  in  common  with  man,  and 
it  is  possible  a  sixth,  by  which  they  may 
be  conscious  of  certain  states  of  atmosphere, 
of  which  we  have  no  distinct  perception.'' 
But  this  is  conjecture,  and  whether  true  or 
false,  it  may  be  long  before  we  have  a  suffi- 
€iency  of  facts  to  determine. — Tlie  Field, 
18fi5. 

2495.  Trout  rise  much  stronger  and 
earlier  in  April  than  in  March. — Tke  Fields, 
1855. 

2496.  The  Metbopolitai^"  Stakes  have 
been  won  three  times  by  the  first  favourites 
at  starting.  The  race  has  generally  been 
carried  off  by  three  and  four  year  olds. — • 
Tke  Field,  1855. 

2497.  Mr.  Selby  Lov»^2fDES  used  to  feed 
his  hounds  for  many  years  on  Indian  meal, 
and  strongly  recommended  it  by  asserting 
that  its  virtues  were  equal  to  those  of  the 
best  old  oatmeal.  We  are  of  a  different 
opinion ;  but  at  any  rate  you  can  try  the 
Indian  meal  for  a  short  time,  and  if  they 
do  not  work  well  on  it,  give  them  the  oat- 
meal alternately  with  it. — The  Field,  1855. 

2498.  The  g-enerality  of  sportsmen 
invariably  fire  the  left  barrel  first. — The 
Field,  1855. 

2499.  At  the  spot  where  one  or  two 
good  fish  are  taken,  there,  on  future  visits, 
others  will  assuredly  be  found. — The  Field, 
1855. 

2500.  Peoeessionals  are  allowed  to  ride 
in  the  Willoughby  Handicap  at  Warwick, 
on  carrying  the  extra. — The  FieM,  1855. 

2501.  By  dipping  your  shot  in  oil,  your 
gun  will  carry  closer ;  you  will,  however, 
find,  by  shooting  at  a  target,  that  the  shots 
will  strike  it  very  irregularly.  Hard- 
shooting  guns  generally  carry  widt3. — The 
Field,  1855. 

2502.  The  growth  of  the  salmon  is  very 
rapid.  The  sraolt,  which  weighs  between 
two  or  three  ounces,  becomes  a  grilse  of 
Clbs.  in  three  months.  The  salmon  con- 
sumes a  great  quantity  of  food  wliilst  at 
sea,  and  will  digest  a  herring  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time. — The  Field,  1855. 

2503.  Mr.  Assheton  Smith  may  justly 
be  termed  "  the  father  of  the  chase.''  He 
must  be  upwards  of  seventy  five  years  of  age, 


and  we  believe  he  dines  nearly  every  day  of.  '1 

his  life  in  his  scariet  coat,  as  "  a  fine  old  ^ 

English  gentleman  "  should  do.  Mr.  Smith  ; 
is  now  working  the  Hampshire  country  with 

as  good  an  establishment  as  any  master  in  ! 

the  kingdom.   He  held  the  Quorn  from  1810  j 

to  1817,  when  "  the  Old  Squire  "  took  them,  • ; 

—The  Field,  1855.  \ 

2504.  The  Berkeley  Hounds  hunt 
part  of  Warwickshire  as  well  as  Gloucester-  ' 
shire.  We  believe  they  have  three  kennels,  \ 
at  Berkeley,  Cheltenham,  and  Broadway.  ; 
They  are  very  fast,  but  we  cannot  inform  1 
you  how  many  foxes  they  killed  last  season. 
We  know  they  killed  in  111  days,  in  the 
season  commencing  1848,  50-^  brace,  and 
run  7^  to  ground.— TAe  Field,  1855. 

2505.  Ydu  will  find  No.  8  shot  as  good  ' 
as  any  for  snipe  shooting.    If  they  rise  at 
long  distances  you  must  not  heed  the  old  • 
advice,  "  wait  until  they  have  done  dart- 
ing," &c.    Fire  as  soon  as  you  can  get  well  ! 
"  laid  owr—The  Field,  1855.  | 

2506.  Snails. — Let  every  hole  and  corner  j 
out  of  doors,  where  they  can  be  got  at,  be  \ 
cleared  of  all  rubbish,  stones,  or  bricks,  even 

if  they  have  to  be  replaced,  as  the  shell  \ 

snails  will  be  found  crammed  in,  in  bunches,  i 
so  that  as  much  mischief  may  be  prevented 

in  a  few  hours  as  could  be  in  a  whole  sum-  ' 

mer  after  they  come  abroad.  If  you  wish  \ 
to  save  pickling  them,  you  may  turn  them 

to  account  by   giving  them  to  your  pigs.  \ 

We  never  knew  pigs  to  tire  of  or  refuse  i 

t\\Qm.— The  Field,  1855.  ] 

2507.  When  hounds  throw  their  \ 
tongues  on  the  scent,  it  is  called  "owning  a  ^ 
scent."  The  ground  is  called  "stained"  ' 
when  it  has  been  recently  passed  over  by  \ 
sheep  or  cattle.  If  hounds  go  beyond  the  ] 
s'*ent,  they  are  said  to  be  "  over  it." — The  \ 
Field,  1855.  \ 

2508.   The  plumage  oe  the  Grey  : 

Plover  (Squatarola  cinerea)  undergoes  a  j 

similar  change  to  that  of  the  golden  plover  i 

(Charadrius  pluvialis).     The  grey  plover  j 

has  long  black  feathers  under  its  wings,  ^ 
which  the  golden  plover  has  not.    It  feeds 

on   worms,   insects,   small  shell-fish,  and  j 

vi-rious  kinds  of  berries  in  summer.    The  \ 

grey  birds  visit   our  island  during  their  | 

southward  migration  in  autumn,  and  upon  :\ 

their  return  northwards  in  spring.    A  few  ^ 
small   flocks  sometimes  remain   in  this 
country  during  the  winter,  and  are  to  be 
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found  near  oozy  bays  and  the  mouths  of 
rivers  along  the  coast.  Their  flight  is 
powerful,  and  they  run  with  great  celerity ; 
their  cry  is  similar  but  not  so  shrill  as  that 
of  the  golden  plover.— m  Field,  1855. 

2509.  It  is  absurd  to  carry  both  barrels 
on  half-cock  when  in  pursuit  of  snipes, 
especially  if  you  find  them  wild. — The 
Field,  1855. 

2510.  Shrubs  poe  Lawxs. — In  answer 
to  "An  Admirer,''  a  correspondent  suggests : 
"  Most  of  our  new  and  superior  Rhododen- 
drons :  Ghent  Azaleas,  some  of  the  dwarfer 
Pinuses,  Taxodium  sempervirens,  Libace- 
drus  chilensis,  Irish  yew,  Cedrus  deodara, 
W'ith  the  leader  pinched  out,  Berberis  Dar- 
winii,  Taxus  variegata,  several  of  the  family 
Cupressus,  Fitzroya  patagonica,  Saxe  Go- 
thea  conspicua,  some  of  our  new  Thujas, 
Cephalotaxus,  Arbutus,  Anculea3,  Magno- 
lias,  Phillyreas,  &c.  For  varieties,  consult 
a  first-rate  nurseryman's  catalogue."  — 
Notes  and  Queries,  1855. 

2511.  YouE  difficulty  in  not  being  able 
to  get  within  shot  of  the  wood -pigeons — 
which  appear  to  swarm  in  your  locality — 
is  not  at  all  strange,  considering  the  manner 
in  which  you  seem  to  have  gone  to  work. 
You  had  better  lie  in  ambush,  as  soon  as 
day  breaks,  near  some  newly  sown  grain ;  or 
take  your  station  a  hour  before  sunset 
under  the  trees  in  which  they  roost.  If 
there  should  be  several  in  one  tree,  take 
your  time  in  shooting,  as  they  generally  fly 
away  one  after  the  other,  thereby  allowing 
ample  time  for  a  double-shot. — The  Field, 
1855. 

2512.  When  hounds  are  trying  at  fault, 
it  is  better  that  the  huntsman  alone  should 
speak  to  them. — The  Field,  1855. 

2513.  We  have  before  stated  that  we 
are  informed,  upon  undoubted  authority, 
that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  has  been  ini- 
tiated into  masonry.  We  certainly  have 
not  seen  his  certificate ;  but  we  fully  rely 
on  the  information. — The  Field,  1855. 

2514.  Pauline  Garcia,  sister  of  Mali- 
bran,  made  her  debufc  in  Paris,  at  the 
Theatre  d'Odeon,  in  1839,  when  eighteen 
years  of  age ;  her  brother,  Manuel  Garcia, 
has  written  one  of  the  best  standard  works 
on  the  art  of  singing;  he  was  master  to 
Jenny  Lind. — Ladifs  News,  1853. 

2515.  AsPAitAGUS  has  been  said  to  be  a 
^  Mrcfor  hydrophobia. — Heieis  wliat  I  ob- 


served in  three  similar  cases,  where  I  had 
before  administered  asparagus  in  the  mad- 
ness. The  patients  were  women.  All  three 
had  been  bitten  by  dogs  certainly  mad. 
The  two  first,  in  the  Island  of  Candia,  had 
been  perfectly  cured  by  the  sole  use  of  as- 
paragus ;  but  in  both  cases  the  symptoms 
of  hydrophobia  vv'ere  wanting,  and  my  con- 
science would  not  allow  me  to  withhold  the 
employment  of  the  asparagus  longer  than 
the  period  of  the  manifestation  of  the 
numbness  of  the  bitten  part,  the  incessant 
ptyalism  and  acerbity  in  the  throat,  accom- 
panied by  the  usual  expression  of  suflering. 
I  conclude  all  which  I  have  said  with  my 
advice,  that  every  physician,  having  nothing 
better  to  apply,  should  try  the  asparagus 
against  the  madness  before,  as  well,  also,  a& 
soon  after,  the  appearance  of  the  hydropho- 
bia in  the  manner  I  have  just  described  : 
that  is  to  say,  administering  to  the  sick 
young  sprouts  of  common  asparagus  {aspa- 
ragus officinalis)  in  the  largest  quantity  it 
is  possible  for  them  to  consume." — Signed 
at  Athens,  in  Greece,  June  3rd,  1851.  A. 
Chairetes,  M.D.,  Inspector  of  the  iloyal 
Botanic  Gardens. — The  Field,  1854. 

2516.  In  England  the  minority  of  a 
male  terminates  at  twenty-one,  and  of  a 
female,  in  some  cases,  as  that  of  a  queen,  at 
eighteen ;  at  fourteen  she  may  choose  a 
guardian,  and  at  twenty-one  she  is  of  age. 
2.  The  church  anathema,  or  curse,  with 
excommunication,  is  practised  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries  to  this  day.  The  auto- 
da-fe  has  ceased  in  Spain ;  the  last  was  in 
1787,  when  twenty  victims  sufiered. — 
Ladij's  News,  1853. 

2517.  The  skeleton  of  Blaceloce:  is 
still  preserved  at  Bishop  Burton  Hall. — The 
Field,  1854. 

2518.  In  the  feudal  law  banns  were 
a  solemn  declaration  of  anything,  and  hence 
arose  the  custom  of  asking  banns,  or  giving 
notice  before  marriage.  2.  The  lloyal 
Marriage  Act  was  passed  in  consequence  of 
the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the 
king's  brother,  to  Lady  Waldegrave,  and 
that  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  with  the 
widow  of  Colonel  Horton,  and  daughter  of 
Lord  Irnham. — Lad/s  News,  1853. 

2519.  Blue  Bonnet,  in  1842,  was  the 
last  mare  that  won  the  St.  Leger. — The 
Field,  1854. 
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2520.  The  Nepaulese  prince  arrived 
in  England,  May  25,  1850,  landing  at 
Southampton.  2.  The  escutcheon  of  Han- 
over was  discontinued  upon  the  death  of 
William  IV.,  when  the  crowns  of  Hanover 
and  England  were  separated. — Lady's  News, 
1853. 

2521.  Virago's  sole  appearance,  as  a 
two-year-old,  was  for  the  Astley  House 
stakes,  Shrewsbury  Autumn,  were  she  ran 
mh.— The  Field,  1854. 

2522.  The  memoeable  political  panic 
was  on  Nov.  9,  1830;  there  was  conse- 
quently no  Lord  Mayor's  show.  2.  The 
Marquis  Wellesley  was  Lord- Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  in  Dec,  1821,  and  continued  in 
office  until  1828.  He  again  accepted  office 
in  1833. — Lady's  News,  1853. 

2523.  The  only  horse  who  has  had  the 
honour  of  beating  West  Australian  is  Speed 
the  Flough.—The  Field,  1854. 

2524.  The  place  of  conference  among 
printers  is  by  them  called  a  chapel,  because 
the  first  work  printed  in  England  was  exe- 
cuted in  a  chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
— Lady's  Neivs,  1853. 

2525.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  draws 
7i  inches  more  at  Cronstadt  than  when 
anchored  at  Portsmouth.  The  draught  is 
Qiot  the  same  in  fresh  and  salt  water. — The 
Field,  1854. 

2526.  Justice  Bennet,  of  Derby,  gave 
the  society  the  name  of  Quakers  in  1650, 
because  Fox,  the  founder,  admonished  him 
and  those  present  with  him  to  tremble  at 
the  word  of  the  Lord.  They  call  themselves 
"  Friends." — Lady's  News,  1853. 

2527.  Mathematician  was  the  winner 
of  the  Ebor  Handicap  in  IS^I.—The  Field, 
1854. 

2528.  The  Due  de  Nemours  was  born 
in  1814 ;  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  in  1818 ; 
the  Due  d'Aumale,  1844;  the  Due  de  Mont- 
pensier,  1824. — Lady's  News,  1853. 

2529.  Dervish  never  encountered  An- 
dover  as  a  two-year-old.  They  met  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Derby. — The  Field,  1854. 

2530.  The  Belles  Lettres,  or  Polite 
Literature,  commenced  with  us  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  and  flourished  in  that  of  Anne. 
2.  It  is  called  the  Septuagint,  because  the 
first  translation  from  the  Hebrew  into  the 
Greek  was  made  by  72  translators,  in  72 
days,  at  Alexandria,  277  B.C.  The  72  were 
shut  up  in  36  cells,  and  each  pair  translated 


the  whole,  and  on  subsequent  comparison  it 
was  found  that  the  36  copies  did  not  vary 
by  a  word  or  a  letter.  The  Jewish  Sanhe- 
drim consisted  of  70  or  72  members,  and 
hence  the  number. — Lady's  News,  1853. 

2531.  Inheritor  won  the  Liverpool  Cup 
in  1834,  and  again  in  1837.— Field, 
1854. 

2532.  The  President  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  is  not  necessarily  a  merchant 
tailor ;  but  of  the  21  who  have  held  that 
office,  since  the  first  foundation  of  the  school, 
by  Sir  Thomas  White,  president  of  that  col- 
lege, eleven  have  been  educated  at  Mer- 
chant Taylors'  School. — Lady's  News,  1853. 

2533.  The  Cjesarewitch  is  a  free  handi- 
cap, and  entails  no  forfeit  without  an  accep- 
tance.—^Ae  Field,  1854. 

2534.  The  Duke  of  St.  Alban's  will  be 
of  age  in  1861.  The  Marquis  of  Bath  was 
of  age  in  1852. — Lady's  News,  1853. 

2535.  Seventeen  thousand  pounds  is 
the  sum  to  be  paid  to  Madame  Grisi  and 
Signor  Mario  for  six  months'  engagment  in 
the  United  States.  They  will  sing  three 
nights  a  week.  Half  the  sum  has  been  paid 
in  advance. — The  Field,  1854. 

2536.  The  term  of  training  at  the 
Whiteland's  Institution  for  governesses  is 
two  years  ;  the  age  of  admission  from  17  to 
25 ;  cost  of  training,  £20  per  annum. — 
Lady's  News,  1853. 

2537.  The  important  alteration  in  the 
law  ot  debtor  and  creditor  will  take  place 
on  the  24th  October,  next  month.  By  the 
Common  Law  Procedure  Act  (17  &  18  Vict, 
c.  125)  it  is  provided  that  every  creditor  who 
has  obtained  a  judgment  in  any  of  the 
superior  courts  may  apply  to  the  court  or 
a  judge  for  a  rule  or  order  that  the  judg- 
ment debtor  should  be  orally  examined  as 
to  any  and  what  debts  are  owing  to  him 
before  a  master  of  the  court  or  such  other 
person  as  the  court  or  judge  shall  appoint, 
and  the  court  or  judge  may  make  such  rule 
or  order  for  the  examination  of  such  judg- 
m^^nt  debtors,  and  for  the  production  of  any 
books  or  documents,  and  the  examination 
shall  be  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  case  of  an  oral  examination  of  an  oppo- 
site party  before  a  master.  A  judge  may 
order  an  attachment  of  the  debts,  which 
order  of  attachment  is  to  bind  the  debts, 
rhe  third  party  owing  the  money  is  called 
the  garnishee,  and  proceedings  may  b6 
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adopted  to  levy  the  amount  due  from  the 
garnishee  to  the  judgment  debtor.  A  judge 
may  allow  the  judgment  creditor  to  sue, 
and  the  garnishee  is  to  be  discharged  as 
against  the  judgment  debtor  to  the  amount 
paid  or  levied,  although  such  proceedings 
may  be  set  aside  or  the  judgment  reversed. 
—The  Field,  1854. 

2538.  The  Ho^ie  and  Colonial  School 
SociETr  IS  in  Gray's-inn-road.  Single 
women  and  widows  are  here  trained  for 
infant  schools  by  the  payment  of  £12  10s. 
per  annum,  if  they  obtain  the  Government 
certificate;  £17  lOs.  if  unsuccessful.  A 
superior  class  of  young  women  are  also 
trained  for  nursery  governesses  in  schools  or 
families. — Lady's  News,  1853. 

2539.  The  "C-i:saeewitch"  and  ''Cam- 
bridgeshire" date  their  commencement 
from  the  same  year — 1839. — The  Field, 
1854. 

2540.  Sheridan  is  said  to  have  written 
the  best  comedy  (the  "  School  for  Scandal"), 
the  best  opera  (the  "  Duenna"),  and  the 
best  after-piece  (the  Critic"),  in  the  Eng- 
lish language. — Lady's  Neivs,  1853. 

2541.  The  C^saeewitch  was  won  three 
consecutive  years  by  mares — Legerdemain, 
Glauca,  and  Mrs.  T^ft.— The  Field,  1854. 

2542.  The  most  stupendous  canal  in 
the  world  is  one  in  China,  which  passes 
over  2,000  miles,  and  was  commenced  in 
the  tenth  century. — Lady's  News,  1853. 

2543.  The  total  yield  of  cotton  hi 
America  during  the  se:ison  1853-54  was 
about  2,930,000  bales,  being  a  decrease  over 
those  of  the  two  preceding  years  of,  say 
about  332,882  bales  less  than  it  was  in 
1852-3,  and  85,029  bales  less  than  in 
1851-2.— rAe  Field,  1854. 

2544.  Corypheus  was  the  name  given 
to  the  principal  of  those  who  composed  the 
chorus  in  the  ancient  tragedy,  and  is  now  a 
general  name  for  a  chief,  or  principal,  of 
any  company. — Lady's  News,  1853. 

2545.  The  battle  op  Bois-le-Duc  was 
fought  September  14;  Wellington  died 
September  14 ;  Raglan  landed  in  the  Crimea 
Septeraber  14.  On  the  same  date,  the  Turks 
a  few  years  since,  signed  a  treaty  with 
Russia.— I^/^e  Field,  1854. 

2546.  The  rank  of  Commander-in-Chief 
has  frequently  been  vacant,  and  sometimes 
for  years  consecutively,  in  the  Bi  itish  army. 
— Lady's  News,  1853. 


2547.  Michael  Ney  enlisted  in  the 
Hussars  in  1787,  at  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  in  nine  years  rose  Irom  the  ranks  to  a 
brigadier-general.  In  1804  he  was  created 
a  marshal,  and  was  denominated  by  the 
army  "  the  bravest  of  the  brave." — The 
Field,  1854. 

2548.  The  Ides,  in  the  Roman  calendar, 
meant  the  13th  day  of  each  month,  except- 
ing in  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  in 
which  months  it  was  the  15th. — Lady's 
Netvs,  1853. 

2549.  It  is  quite  true  that  an  English 
lady  was  on  the  hills  of  Sebastopol  during 
the  attack.  She  is  the  wife  of  an  infantry 
paymaster. — The  Field,  1854. 

2550.  Giaour  is  a  word  literally  signify- 
ing *'  dog,"  and  is  commonly  applied  by  the 
Turks  to  designate  the  adherents  to  all  re- 
ligions except  that  of  Mahomet,  but  most 
particularly  the  Christian. — Lady's  News, 
1853. 

2551.  La  Belle  carried  6st  51b  for  the 
Ca)sarewitch.  Rifleman  and  Lord  of  the 
Isles  have  not  run  together.  Both  colts 
are  by  Touchstone. — The  Field,  1854. 

2552.  Porcelain  is  so  called  from  the 
Portuguese  word  "  porcellana,"  a  cup  or 
vessel.  2.  Japan  china  is  considered  the 
best.  With  the  Chinese  potters  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  clay  is  constantly  in  operation, 
and  usually  remains  for  twenty  years  in  the 
pits  before  being  used.  The  longer  it  re- 
mains the  greater  is  its  value. — Lady's 
News,  1853. 

2553.  The  Stuarts  were  all  Masons-; 
James  II.  was  W.G.M.  during  his  leign. — 
The  Field,  1854. 

2554.  The  Vulgate  is  a  very  ancient 
translation  ot  the  Bible,  which  was  trans- 
lated from  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint. 
It  is  the  only  one  acknowledged  by  the 
Romish  Church  to  be  authentic. — Lady's 
Netvs,  1853. 

2555.  Barker  rode  Knight  of  St.  George 
for  the  Worcestershire  Plate. — The  Field, 
1854. 

2556.  The  Cathedral  of  Cologne  was  de- 
signed in  1284  by  ArchbishopEnglenburg  ot 
Berg,  and  was  begun  by  Archbishop  Conrad, 
of  Hochstedten,  called  the  Solomon  of  his 
age.  It  is  the  figure  of  a  cross,  400  feet  in 
length  and  180  in  breath.  Of  the  two 
towers,  which  was  intended  to  be  500  feet 
in  height,  one  is  raised  only  half  its  elevation 
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and  the  other  not  more  than  twenty-one 
feet.  Considerable  progress  is  now  mak- 
ing in  completing  various  parts  of  the 
building  u.nder  the  direction  of  the  Prussian 
Government.  It  contains  the  tomb  of  the 
Magi,  which  is  richly  adorned  with  precious 
stones. — Ladij's  Neivs,  1853. 

2557.  PouLTEY  BBEEDiNa  is  Carried  on 
with  spirit  in  the  United  States.  We  give 
the  average  price  of  choice  fowls  there  as  a 
a  guide  for  your  speculation  :  Brahma  fowls 
from  5  to  10  dollars  per  pair  j  those  hatched 
in  1853  from  10  and  15  dollars  the  pair. 
Sumatra  pheasant,  or  Ebon  games,  about 
the  same  price.  White  Shanghaes,  5  to  10 
dollars  per  pair.  Hong  Kong  fowls,  15 
dollars  per  pair.  Bremen  geese,  if  fine,  10 
dollars  per  pair. — The  Meld,  1854. 

2558.  Marriages  contracted  by  lunatics 
are  void.  2.  The  act  for  the  emancipation 
of  slaves  throughout  the  British  colonies 
was  passed  in  1833.  By  its  operation  slavery 
teiminated  in  the  British  possessions  in 
August,  1834,  and  770,280  slaves  became 
free.  3.  The  owners  received  compensation 
by  the  grant  from  Parliament,  of  twenty 
millions  sterling. — Lady's  News,  1853. 

2559.  The  salmon  never  breeds  in  lochs, 
pools,  or  lakes,  but  in  fords  and  shallows. 
It  breeds  and  remains  in  fresh  w^ater  the 
first  year  of  its  existence,  and  after  then  it 
passes  at  least  two-thirds  of  its  time  in  fresh 
water  ;  therefore  it  is,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  a  fresh  water  fish. — The  Field, 
1854. 

•  2560.  Bonaparte  died  in  1821 ;  his  son, 
ex-king  of  Rome,  in  1832 ;  the  latter  was 
born  in  1811. — Lady's  Neivs,  1853. 

25G1.  A  MATE  in  the  royal  navy  holds 
rank  between  a  midshipman  and  a  lieu- 
tenant. He  is  not,  as  in  the  merchant  ser- 
vice, next  to  a  "  captain and  the  "  cap- 
tain" therein  is  strictly  but  a  "  master," 
captain  being  confined  to  her  Majesty's  &ev- 
xice.—The  Meld,  1854. 

2562.  The  celebrated  toast,  "The  Liberty 
of  the  Press — it  is  like  the  air  we  breathe,  if 
we  have  it  not  we  die,"  was  first  given  at 
the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern  at  a  Whig 
dinner  in  1795. — Lady's  Neios,  1853. 

2563.  A  SNOW  resembles  a  brig  nearer 
than  a  schooner,  she  carries  a  small  mast 
immediately  abaft  the  mainmast,  on  which 
the  sail  is  set,  instead  of  on  the  mainmast 

.it^oiL^The  Field,  1854. 


2564.  Baltic  Expedition:  This  was 
also  called  the  Copenhagen  Expedition,  &c. 
There  were  two  :  in  the  firsfc,  under  Lord 
Nelson  and  Admiral  Parker,  Copenhagen 
was  bombarded,  and  twenty- eight  sail  of 
the  Danish  fleet  taken  or  destroyed,  April 
2,  1801.  In  the  second,  imder  Admiral 
Gambler  and  Lord  Cathcart,  eighteen  sail 
of  the  line,  fifteen  frigates,  and  thirty-one 
brigs  and  gun-boats  surrendered  to  the 
British,  July  26,  ISOl— Lady's  Netos,  1853. 

2565.  We  have  repeatedly  explained  that' 
the  right  bank  of  a  river,  in  military  phrase, ; 
is  that  which  is  on  the  right  hand  when 
your  back  is  turned  to  the  source  of  the 
river ;  therefore  Gravesend  is  on  the  right  ' 
bank  of  the  Thames,  and  Tilbury  Port  on 
the  ML— The  Field,  1854. 

2566.  Besides  our  present  Queen  there 
have  been,  since  the  Conquest,  four  queens 
who  have  reigned  in  their  own  right,  not  I 
counting  the  Empress  Maud,  or  Lady  Jane  | 
Grey.  2.  James  II.  married  Anne,  daughter  i 
of  Lord  Clarendon,  but  she  died  before  he 
came  to  the  throne  in  1671.     He  then 
married  Mary  of  Modena,  who  retired  with  ; 
him  to   France,   and  survived  his  death  \ 
seventeen  years. — Lady's  News,  1853.  i 

2567.  The  manufacture  and  sale  of  ^ 
gunpowder  is  regulated  by  several  statutes.  < 
Ours  is  supposed  to  be  composed  of  76  parts 
of  nitre,  9  sulphur,  15  charcoal;  but  what  the 
Bussian  powder  is  made  of  we  cannot  say. 
—The  Field,  1854. 

2568.  On  the  Continent,  in  Catholic  \ 
states,  they  baptise  bells,  as  we  do  ships,  i 
but  it  is  with  religious  solemnity.  The  great  : 
bell  of  Notre  Dame,  in  Paris,  was  baptised  j 
by  the  name  of  the  Due  dAngouleme,  in  : 
1816.  2.  The  diameter  of  St.  Paul's  bell,  \ 
is  ten  feet,  and  its  thickness  ten  inches.  , 
The  hour  is  struck  upon  this  boll,  the  quarter  ' 
upon  smaller  ones  beneath.  It  is  never  \ 
tolled  except  on  the  death  of  a  member  of  the  ' 
royal  family,  or  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Lon-  ) 
don. — Lady's  Neivs,  1853.  \ 

2569.  The  total  number  of  officers  and  \ 
crew  on  board  the  Prince,  when  she  toun-; 
dered  in  the  Black  Sea,  is  believed  to  have  i 
been  between  130  to  14^0.-- The  Field,  1854.; 

2570.  The  first  book  printed  with  a! 
date  is  the  Latin  Psalter  of  1457,  of  which- 
there  is  a  splendid  copy  in  the  Royal  library 
at  Windsor. — Lady's  Netos,  1853.  '| 
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2571.  A  HORSE  walking  over  or  receiv- 
ing forfeit,  except  for  a  match,  is  deemed  a 
winner.— The  F>eld,  1854. 

2572.  There  have  been  no  total  eclipses 
of  the  sun  in  Britain  since  those  of  1715 
and  1724,  nor  will  there  be  one  visible  here 
during  the  present  century.  The  first  total 
eclipse  will  happen  on  the  3rd  of  February, 
1916.  The  last  total  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
visible  in  Europe,  happened  on  July  18, 18 12. 
Lady's  I^eivs,  1853. 

2573.  "  A  HORSE  having  splents,  and  not 
lame,  is  he  sound  or  not  — Sound. — The 
Field,  1854. 

2574.  Calottpe,  is  from  the  Greek  word 
Beautiful,  and  is  an  improvement  in  photo- 
graphy, invented  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  from 
whom  it  is  also  called  Talbotype. — Lady's 
NeivSy  1853. 

2575.  We  have  heard  of  rearing  horses 
being  "  cured"  by  knocking  them  down, 
and  also  pulling  them  backwards ;  but  we 
cannot  recommend  either  of  such  violent 
expedients.  See  that  he  is  mildly  bitted. — 
The  Meld,  1854. 

2576.  The  oyster  beds  from  which  the 
principal  supply  of  the  London  market  is 
procured,  are  those  of  VVhitstable,  Rochester, 
Milton,  Colchester,  Burnham,  Feversham, 
and  Queenborough ;  all  artificial  beds,  fur- 
nishing natives.  2.  When  the  spawn  of  the 
oyster  are  first  shed,  they  rise  in  a  very 
small  bubble,  like  oil  or  glue,  to  the  top  of 
the  water,  float  on  the  surface,  and  are 
moved  to  and  fro,  till,  by  the  air  and  sun, 
they  are  brought  to  maturity,  and  the  shell 
formed,  when  they  sink  by  their  natural 
gravity,and  always  remain  at  the  place  where 
they  fall. — Lady's  News,  1853. 

2577.  During  snowy  weather  nothing  is 
so  good  as  soft  soap  as  an  application  to 
horses'  feet  to  prevent  their  balling. — The 
Field,  1854. 

2578.  The  wedding -eingi-  of  Queen 
Victoria  was  quite  plain.  When  the  Prince 
put  it  on  her  finger  a  signal  was  given  by 
Lord  Uxbridge  for  the  cannon  to  fire  a 
royal  salute,  and  the  bells  of  London  and 
Westminster  rang  a  peal. — Lady's  News, 
1853. 

2579.  Your  dog  is  afflicted  with  maw- 
worms.  Get  half  an  ounce  of  Indian  pink 
(Spiyelia,  Marylandica)  and  infuse  in  it  a 
pint  of  boiling  water  for  two  hours,  then 
strain,  and  then  mix  it  in  an  equal  quantity 


of  good  broth,  which  the  dog  will  readily 
take  after  twenty-four  hours'  fast.  This 
should  be  given  at  night,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing a  dose  of  castor  oil  should  be  given, 
and  in  a  few  da^^s  the  Indian  pink  be 
repeated  with  the  oil.  If  the  worms 
are  very  strong,  administer  the  medicine 
as  a  drench,  without  the  broth.  Let 
him  have  oatmeal  and  scalded  greaves, 
mixed  with  some  scraps  from  the  kitchen, 
as  his  general  food. — The  Field,  1854. 

2580.  The  punishment  of  death  for 
burglary  was  abolished  in  1833. — Lady's 
Neivs,  1853. 

2581.  The  Bosphorus  connects  the  Black 
Sea  with  the  Sea  of  Marmora ;  and  the  Dar- 
danelles connects  the  Sea  of  Marmora  with 
the  '  aters  of  the  Greek  Archipelago.  The 
Bosphorus  is  sixteen  miles  in  length,  the 
Dardanelles  about  Mt^.-^The  Field,  1854. 

2582.  A  morganitio  marriage  is  a 
left-handed  marriage,  as  it  has  been  termed, 
between  a  man  of  superior  and  a  woman  of 
inferior  rank,  in  which  it  is  stipulated  that 
the  latter  and  her  children  shall  not  enjoy 
the  rank,  nor  inherit  the  possessions  of  the 
husband.  Such  marriages  are  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  families  of  Sovereign  Princes, 
and  of  the  higher  nobility,  in  Germany,  but 
they  are  restricted  to  personages  of  these 
exalted  classes. — Lady's  Neivs,  1853. 

2583.  The  eldest  son  of  a  knight  does 
not  attain  the  knighthood  at  the  father's 
death.— Field,  1854. 

2584.  In  our  West  Indian  possessions 
the  offspring  of  a  white  and  mulatto  is 
called  a  quadroon,  or  one-quarter  black  j  of 
a  white  and  a  quadroon,  a  muster,  or  one- 
eighth  black ;  of  a  white  and  a  muster,  a 
mustafina,  or  one-sixteenth  black  ;  after 
which  they  are  said  to  be  whitewashed,  and 
are  considered  European.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  ojBTspring  of  a  mulatto  and  a  negro 
is  called  a  cabre ;  of  a  cabre  and  negro,  a 
griffe,  and,  generally  speaking,  after  this- 
there  is  no  distinctive  appellation  but  negro, 
though  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colo- 
nial possessions  the  intermixture  of  Euro- 
peans with  negroes,  mulattoes,  &c.,  has 
given  rise  to  a  multiplicity  of  denominations. 
— Lady's  News,  1853. 

2585.  If  your  adversary  at  cribbage 
neglects  to  score  as  many  as  he  is  entitled 
to,  can  you  add  as  many  as  he  scores  short 
to  your  own  score  ?    You  cannot  take  ad- 
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vantage  of  your  opponent  not  taking  his 
proper  score,  but  if  he  takes  more  than  he 
is  entitled  to,  you  can  take  that  number 
from  his  original  score,  or  add  the  same  to 
your  own. — The  Meld,  1854. 

2586.  The  first  panorama  exhibited 
in  London  was  painted  by  Barker,  in  1793, 
and  represented  the  objects  about  Ports- 
mouth and  the  Isle  of  Wight. — Lady's  News, 
1853. 

2587.  Being  desirous  of  trying  the 
fleetness  of  some  hounds  in  my  possession, 
would  you,  through  the  means  of  "The 
Field,"  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me 
what  I  am  to  use  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  drag,  with  as  strong  a  scent  as  needful  to 
make  them  go  at  their  best  pace  ?  [A  peck 
of  stale  sprats,  kept  in  a  bag  24  hours,  will 
be  as  good  a  drag  as  you  can  have. — The 
Field,  1854. 

2588.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  cardi- 
nal in  order  to  be  raised  to  the  Papal  dig- 
nity ;  Gregory  XVI.,  for  instance,  was  only 
a  Carmelite  monk  when  he  was  elected. — 
Lady's  Neivs,  1853. 

2589.  "There  is  a  greater  variety  of 
measures  in  use  in  England  than  most 
persons  perhaps  may  suppose.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears by  a  return  just  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  while  the  imperial 
bushel,  meant  to  be  the  standard,  contains 
8  gallons,  the  bushel  by  which  grain  is  sold 
in  the  Middlesex  markets  contains  8|  gal- 
lons ;  in  Salop,  9| ;  in  Cheshire,  nearly  10 ; 
in  some  parts  of  Cornwall,  16,  and  in  others 
24  ;  in  Westmoerland,  16  for  wheat,  and  24 
for  barley  and  rye.  In  Suffolk  and  Norfolk, 
the  '  coomb '  of  4  busliels  is  used ;  in  some 
parts  of  England,  the  *  load,'  containing  in 
Bedfordshire  5  bushels  of  wheat,  in  Derby- 
shire and  Yorkshire,  3 ;  in  some  districts 
in  the  north  the  *boll'  of  2  imperial 
bushels  is  used ;  in  others  the  old  *  boll '  of 
6  bushels."— r^e  Field,  1854. 

2590.  There  is  bat  one  species  of  coffee 
(coffea  arabica)  known.  The  difference  in 
its  flavour  and  quality  is  attributable  solely 
to  the  influence  of  soil  and  climate.  The 
finest  mocha  is  produced  in  a  very  dry  cli- 
mate and  an  arid  soil,  on  the  slopes  of 
mountainous  situations. — L'uly's  News, 
1853. 

2591.  CouESiNa. — The  length  of  a  slip 
must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
ground.    Some  think  that  two  hundred 


yards  insures  the  best  trial  of  speed ;  but 
in  the  run  up,  so  long  a  slip  affords  great 
advantage  to  a  large  dog  over  a  small  one. 
From  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  yards  laid, 
we  think,  a  good  average  distance. — The 
Field,  1854. 

2592.  Bonaparte  selected  the  bee  as 
his  emblem  in  preference  to  the  fleur-de-lys, 
in  imitation  of  some  golden  ornaments  like 
bees  which  were  found  in  the  coffin  of  King 
Childeric,  in  the  church  of  St.  Brice,  at 
Tournay.  They  are  supposed  to  have 
studded  the  robes  of  Childeric,  and  are  de- 
posited in  the  King's  library  at  Paris. 
The  bee  on  the  coronation  robes  of  Napo- 
leon is  an  imaginary  insect,  differing  in 
lorm  from  the  real  one,  though  about  the 
same  size. — Lady's  News,  1853. 

2593.  The  Earl  of  Lucan  was  so  created 
1795  ;  Baron  Lucan  1776  (Ireland)  ;  Bart. 
1632  (Scotland).  George  Charles  Bingham, 
eldest  son  of  2nd  Earl,  by  the  3rd  daughter 
of  the  last  Earl  of  Fauconburg,  whose 
previous  marriage  with  B.  E.  Howard,  Esq., 
(subsequently  Duke  of  Norfolk)  was  dis- 
solved in  1794.  Born  1800 :  married,  1829, 
seventh  daughter  of  sixth  Earl  of  Cardigan 
(she  was  born  1809).  Succeeded  his  father 
1839,  entered  the  army  1816,  became  a 
colonel  in  1841 ;  is  a  knight  of  St.  Anne 
of  Russia,  2nd  class ;  was  elected  an  Irish  re- 
presentative peer  in  1840.  Appointed  L.L.C. 
of  Mayo,  1845.  Now  goes  to  Turkey  in  com- 
mand of  cavalry,  but  we  believe  has  not 
hitherto  seen  service  in  actual  war. — The 
Field,  1854. 

2594.  Guinea  Pias  eat  bread,  grain,  and, 
in  fact,  what  is  commonly  given  to  rabbits  ; 
tea-leaves  they  are  very  fond  of,  but 
they  ought  not  to  be  fed  solely  on  them.  In 
feeding  both  guinea  pigs  and  rabbits  the 
refuse  of  vegetables  should  be  carefully 
avoided.  2.  Parsley  and  celery  are  not 
good  for  either  unless  under  particular  cir- 
cumstances.— Lady's  News,  1853. 

2595.  Milk  for  Turkeys. — Sir, — May 
I  be  permitted,  through  the  medium  of 
your  widely -circulated  paper,  to  suggest  to 
the  poultry  loving  public  an  idea,  relative 
to  the  rearing  of  young  turkeys,  which  I 
find  productive  of  most  beneficial  results — 
viz.,  that  of  giving  them  boiled  milk  to 
drink.  For  several  years  I  have  triedthem 
with  very  indifferent  success,  generally 
losing  one  half  of  my  flock ;  but  this  year. 
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out  of  a  large  number  of  yonng  birds,  all 
strong  and  likely  to  do  well,  I  have  not  lost 
one  by  disease,  and  I  attribute  my  good 
fortune,  principally  to  the  quantity  of  old 
boiled  milk  they  drink,  generally  upwards 
of  a  quart  per  diem.  I  am,  sir,  obediently 
yours,— A^NE  Eliza.— ^Ae  Field,  1854. 

2596.  St.  Sebastian  was  a  Christian 
martyr  condemned  to  be  shot  to  death  by 
arrows,  in  one  of  the  persecutions  of  the 
church  under  the  Emperor  Diocletian,  about 
287.  He  was  fastened  to  a  tree,  and  after 
being  pierced  with  a  great  number  of 
arrows,  was  left  to  ^Qvi^h.—Lady' s  News, 
1853. 

2597.  The  eleven  thousand  virgins. 
The  tradition  is  as  follows :  When  Conan, 
with  eleven  thousand  warriors,  founded  the 
kingdom  of  Armorica,  or  Brittany,  in  the 
fourth  century,  Dionotus,  King  of  Cornwall, 
despatched  Ursula,  his  daughter,  with 
eleven  thousand  of  the  elite  of  the  British 
virgins  to  be  their  wives.  The  fair  adven- 
turers being  cast  ashore  by  a  tempest 
among  the  Picts,  and  declining  their  ad- 
dresses, were  all  barbarously  murdered. — 
Lady's  News,  1853. 

2598.  Gold  and  silver  legal  marks.  The 
hall  mark  is  of  various  devices,  and  shows 
where  manufactured  or  assayed.  Duty 
mark  is  the  head  of  the  Sovereign,  showing 
the  duty  is  paid ;  date  mark  is  a  letter  of 
the  alphabet,  which  varies  every  year ;  the 
standard  mark  for  gold  is,  for  England,  a 
lion  passant;  Edinburgh,  a  thistle;  Glas- 
gow, a  lion  rampant;  Ireland,  a  harp, 
crowned.  Silver — Figure  of  Britannia.  If 
under  22  carats,  gold  has  the  figure  18. 
The  manufacturer's  mark  is  the  initials  of 
the  maker,  as  S.H.,  B.D.,  C.E.,  kc— Lady's 
News,  1853. 

2599.  Theee  are  forty-two  light-houses 
round  the  coast  of  England;  fifteen  on 
the  east  coast,  thirteen  in  the  English 
channel,  and  fourteen  in  the  Irish  channel. 
There  are  seventeen  on  the  Scottish  coast, 
and  twenty-six  on  the  Irish  coasts. — Lady's 
News,  1853. 

2600.  A  French  naturalist  has  dis- 
covered that  the  poisonous  property  of 
mussels  arises  from  the  presence  of  a 
minute  star  fish,  which  enters  the  shell  in 
the  summer,  but  is  never  found  in  it  in  the 
winter  season. — Lady*8  News,  1853. 


2601.  The  Orleans'  branch  of  the  Bour- 
bon family  of  which  Louis  Phillippe  was 
head,  originated  in  Phillippe,  a  younger 
son  of  Louis  XIIL,  created  Due  d'Orleans 
by  his  elder  brother  Louis  XIV.,  and  of 
whom  Louis  Phillippe  was  the  grandson's 
great  grandson.  The  first  Due  d'Orleans 
married  Elizabeth  Charlotte,  of  Bohemia, 
grand-daughter  of  James  I.  of  England, 
consequently  the  Orleans'  family  can, 
through  her,  trace  a  direct  relationship  to  the 
line  of  Stuart  and  the  present  Iloyal  Family 
of  England.  2.  Charles  X.  belonged  to  the 
elder  branch  of  the  Bourbon  family. — 
Lady's  Neivs,  1853. 

2602.  The  Linn^ean  arrangement  of 
shells  consists  of  three  orders.  The  first, 
Multi valve,  is  made  up  of  shells  consisting 
of  more  parts  than  two :  every  part  of  a 
shell  which  is  connected  by  a  cartilage, 
hinge,  or  tooth,  is  called  a  valve  of  such 
shell.  Second,  Bivalve ;  having  two  parts, 
as  the  cockle.  Third,  Univalve ;  shells  com- 
plete, as  the  periwinkle.  This  order  is  sub- 
divided :  first,  into  shells  with  a  regular 
spire,  and  those  without  a  spire. — Lady's 
Neivs,  1853. 

2603.  The  food  of  parrots  should  be 
confined  to  roll  steeped  in  milk  and  fruit. 
Dr.  Bechstein,  in  his  "  Cage  Birds,"  recom- 
mends when  a  bird  is  troubled  with  fre- 
quent sneezing  and  shaking  the  head,  to 
give  it  some  drops  of  pectoral  elixir,  in 
pectoral  tea  made  of  speedwell,  twenty 
drops  to  half  a  pint  of  tea.  For  the  pip, 
which  properly  is  a  severe  cold,  the  skin  on 
the  tongue,  hardened  by  fever,  must  be  re- 
moved, and  a  small  pill  of  butter,  pepper, 
and  garlic  should  be  given.  A  small  feather 
passed  through  the  nostrils  will  also  relieve 
the  nose. — Lady's  News,  1853. 

2604.  The  sovereign  now  in  circulation 
was  first  issued  May  8,  1821.  The  "  stand- 
ard "  for  gold  coin  is  eleven  parts  pure 
gold  and  one  part  alloy;  or,  twenty-two 
carats  of  fine  gold,  and  two  carats  of  cop- 
per melted  together.  The  true  weight  of 
a  sovereign  is  five  dvvts,  and  3-274  grains; 
934  sovereigns  and  a  half  weigh  twenty 
pounds  Troy.  The  value  of  one  pound 
weight  of  gold  is  £46  14s.  6d.,  or  £3  l7s. 
10 |d.  an  oz. — Lady's  News,  1853. 

2605.  The  flag  of  the  Bourbons  was 
white.  The  tri-coloured  fiag,  which  con- 
sists of  a  stripe  of  red,  white,  and  blue,  owes 
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its  rank  as  a  national  emblem  to  chance. 
At  the  first  French  revolution  a  distin- 
guishing sign  was  wanted,  and  the  readiest 
which  occurred  was  that  of  the  colours  borne 
by  the  city  of  Paris,  blue  and  red.  This 
was  forthwith  adopted;  but  to  conciliate 
certain  influential  members  of  the  national 
guard  who  were  not  hostile  to  the  King, 
white,  the  colour  of  the  Bourbons,  was  after- 
wards added.  2.  Louis  XVIII.  did  not 
continue  it  at  the  restoration,  but  the  ob- 
ligation to  maintain  the  tri-colour  was  sub- 
sequently engrossed  in  the  charters. — 
Lady's  News,  1853. 

2606.  The  phease  "  from  Dan  to  Beer- 
sheba,"  is  first  met  with  in  modern  litera- 
ture in  Sterne,  1768.  Dan  was  usually  ac- 
counted the  utmost  northern  bound  of  the 
land  of  Israel,  as  Beersheba  was  the 
south^^rn. — Lady^s  News,  1853. 

2607.  Jeeome  Boi^apaete,  King  of 
Westphalia,  married  Miss  Patison,  an 
American,  whom  he  divorced  by  command 
of  the  Emperor,  to  marry  Frederica, 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Wurtemburg. — 
Lady's  News,  1853. 

2608.  CoNCOEDAT  is  the  name  given 
to  an  instrument  of  agreement  between  a 
prince  and  the  Pope,  usually  concerning 
benefices.  The  celebrated  one  between 
Bonaparte  and  Pius  VII.,  by  which  the  then 
French  Consul  was  made  in  effect  the  head 
of  the  Gallican  Church,  as  all  ecclesiastics 
were  to  have  their  appointments  from  him, 
was  signed  at  Paris  in  1801. — Lady's  Neivs, 
1853. 

2609.  The  illuminated  cross  at  St.  Peter's 
is  exhibited  on  two  evenings  during  Easter 
week.  It  is  twenty-four  feet  high  and  on 
it  are  fixed  about  120  lamps.  At  one  period 
duriifg  the  service  all  other  light  is  extin- 
guished, and  suspended  from  the  cupola,  the 
cross  blazes  forth  in  the  midst  of  darkness. 
— Lady's  Neios,  1853. 

2610.  A  PAIR  was  held  on  the  Thames 
and  oxen  roasted  in  the  winter  of  1716,  and 
again  in  January,  1814.  Regent-street  was 
begun  in  1813;  Hanover  chapel,  1823; 
Polytechnic,  Lady's  News,  1853. 

2611.  Why  is  thirteen  an  unlucky 
number  to  assemble  at  table  ?  The  super- 
stition is  a  very  ancient  one,  and  is  said  to 
have  taken  its  origin  from  the  Paschal 
Supper,  at  which  Judas  Iscariot  was  the 
thiiteenth  guest. — Lady's  News,  1853. 


2612.  Maeshal,  in  the  United  States, 
is  a  civil  officer  appointed  by  the  President 
and  senate  in  each  judicial  district,  answer- 
ing to  the  sheriff  of  a  county  in  England. — 
Lady's  News,  1853. 

2613.  The  custom  of  making  April  fools 
is  a  relic  of  the  high  and  general  festival 
anciently  kept  on  this  day  by  the  Britons. 
The  sun  at  that  period  of  the  year  entering 
into  the  sign  of  Aries,  with  it  the  season 
of  rural  sports  and  vernal  delights  was  then 
supposed  to  have  commenced.  —  Lady's 
News,  1853. 

2614.  St.  Maee  wrote  bis  gospel  A.B.  i 
44;  St.  Matthew  in  the  same  year;  St. 
Luke  in  55;  and  St.  John  in  96. — Lady's 
News,  1853.  I 

2615.  The  celebrated  armament  of| 
Bonaparte  against  England  called  the  ' 
"Boulogne  flotilla,"  excited  much  appro-  : 
hension  for  many  years,  but  the  grand  | 
demonstration  was  in  1804 ;  nearly  half  the  ! 
adult  population  of  Britain  was  formed  into  | 
volunteer  corps. — Lady's  News,  1853.  [ 

2616.  Theee  are  five  equerries  who  ride  i 
out  with  her  Majesty,  for  which  purpose  I 
they  give  their  attendance  monthly,  one  at  ! 
a  time,  and  have  a  table  provided  for  them,  i 
— Lady's  News,  1853.  '  | 

2617.  Maeoons  is  the  name  given  to'^ 
revolted  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  and  in; 
some  parts  of  South  America,  in  many  cases  J 
by  taking  to  the  mountains  and  forests,  and  ; 
maintaining  a  brave  resistance  to  the:  j 
colonies. — Lady's  News,  1853. 

2618.  Jeesey  was  attempted  by  the  I 
French  in  1779  and  1781.  The  islands  were 
united  to  the  Crown  of  England  as  appen- 
dages to  the   Duchy  of  Normandy  by 
WiUiam   the   Conqueror. — Lady's  News,  i 
1853. 

2619.  The  Court  of  the  Queen's  Palace, 
Westminster,  held  in  Great  Scotland-yard, 
was  abolished  in  1849. — Lady's  News,  1853. 

2620.  Feom  an  experiment  by  Reamur, 
it  appears  that  cutting  off  the  access  of  ah*  j 
to  the  embryo  in  the  egg  does  not  prevent  1 
its  being  hatched,  but  on  the  contrary,  pre-  \ 
serves  it  alive  for  a  much  longer  period. 
He  covered  eggs  with  spirit  varnish,  and 
found  them  capable  of  producing  chickens 
after  two  years,  when  the  varnish  was  care- 
fully removed. — Lady's  Neivs,  1853. 

2621.  It  was  formerly  customary  in  Wilt-  | 
shire  and  other  parts  of  England  to  ring  the  I 
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cliurch  bells  during  a  thunder  storm,  a  prac- 
tice which  prevailed  until  1783,  when,  by  an 
ordinance  of  George  III.,  read  publicly  in 
all  the  churches,  the  custom  was  prohibited. 
In  1464  is  a  charge  in  the  churchwarden's 
accounts  at  Sandwich  for  breud  and  drink 
for  "  ryngeres  in  the  great  thunderyng/' — 
Lady's  Neics,  1853. 

2622.  "  Tous  LES  Mois"  is  the  French 
name  for  new  aliment  prepared  from  the 
pith  in  the'roots  of  cmica  coccmea,  a  West 
Indian  plant,  which  flowers  every  month, 
whence  its  naxe.  It  is  said  to  be  equal  to 
arrow- root,  as  an  article  of  6iQt.—Ladfs 
Neics,  1853. 

2823.  The  degrading  ceremony  of  kissing 
the  Pope's  toe  was,  with  other  ceremonies, 
abolished  by  Clement  XIV.  in  1773.  2.  It 
is  thought  by  many  learned  persons  that 
the  names  of  places  having  the  royal  prefix 
of  king  are  improperly  altered,  in  that 
particular,  on  the  accidental  circumstance 
of  a  female  sovereign  coming  to  the  throne ; 
that  the  change  to  Queen's  Bench  is  frivo- 
lous and  absurd,  as,  though  by  accident  the 
ruler  is  a  queen,  in  se,  she  is  virtually  a 
king  in  office,  administering  the  duties  of  a 
sovereign  irrespective  of  sex.  We  do  not 
call  the  kingdom  a  queendom  because 
Victoria  reigns.  3.  After  the  public  penance 
Jane  Shore  was  a  prisoner  in  Ludgate ;  but, 
upon  the  petition  of  Thomas  Hymore,  who 
agreed  to  marry  her,  she  was  released  by 
King  Richard  III.  in  1484.  Sir  Thomas 
More  mentions  having  seen  her,  which  con- 
tradicts the  tale  of  her  having  perished  with 
hunger. — Lady's  News,  1853. 

2624.  The  performance  of  French  plays 
at  St.  James's  Theatre  began  January  22. 
1844.  2.  The  Princess's  Theatre  first 
opened  in  1840. — Lady's  News,  1853. 

2625.  The  material  of  cashmere  shawls 
is  the  downy  v/ool  found  about  the  roots  of 
the  hair  of  the  Thibet  goat :  it  is  now  well 
imitated  in  England  ;  but  the  oriental  cash- 
mere shawls  are  woven  by  processes  so 
€xtiemely  slow,  and,  consequently,  costly, 
that  their  prices  are  very  high.  In  Paris 
they  are  sold  from  4,000  to  10,000  francs  a 

I  piece,  and  from  100  to  400  pounds  in 
;  London.    2.  The  French  cashmere  is  an 
i  imitation  of  the  ovvQiitdil.— Lady's  News, 
1853. 

2626.  The  cause  of  London  fogs  is  said 
(to  be  the  defective  drainage  of  the  neigh- 


bouring lands,  as  the  numerous  stagnant 
pools,  open  ditches,  and  undrained  marshes 
in  the  east,  and  cold  clay  lands  along  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  Colne,  Lea,  Wandle, 
&c.  When  these  spots  are  thoroughly 
drained  the  fogs  will  cease. — Lady's  News, 
1853. 

2627.  ViCTOEiA.  Park  is  situated  in 
Bishop  Bonner's  fields,  Bethnal-green,a  nd 
was  opened  in  1847  ;  it  contains  295  acres 
of  ground;  cost  about  £50,000;  and  was 
paid  for  by  the  proceeds  of  the  sile  of  York 
House,  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland.  The 
annual  expense  is  about  £2,000.  Cricket, 
foot-ball,  &c.,  are  played  there  by  thousands 
during  the  season.  Upwai'ds  of  20,000  trees 
have  been  already  planted. — Lady's  News, 
1853. 

2628.  The  Flitch  oe  Bacon  at  Dun- 
mow,  Essex,  has  only  been  claimed  five  or 
six  times  since  the  institution  of  the  custom 
by  Robert  De  Fitzv/alter,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  1244.  After  establishing  their 
right,  by  "  kneeling  on  two  sharp-pointed 
stones,  and  swearing  that  they  had  not 
quarrelled,  nor  repented  of  their  marriage 
within  a  year  and  a  day  after  its  celebra- 
tion," they  made  a  large  sum  of  money  by 
selling  slices  of  the  flitch  to  upwards  of 
5,000  people,  who  were  present  at  the  cere- 
mony.— Lady's  Netvs,  1853. 

2629.  CoBBETT  declared  that  Mr.  Can- 
ning w^as  the  only  purely  grammatical  orator 
of  his  time ;  and  Dr.  Parr,  speaking  of  a 
speech  of  Mr.  Pitt's,  said,  "  We  threw  our 
whole  grammatical  mind  upon  it,  and  could 
not  discover  one  error." — Lady's  News, 
1853. 

.  2630.  Boi^APARTE  w^as  divorced  from 
the  Empress  Josephine  in  1809. — Lady's 
News,  1853. 

2631.  We  OWE  the  invention  of  the 
tread-mill  to  the  Chinese,  who  employ  it  to 
raise  water  for  the  irrigation  of  their  fields. 
Those  used  in  our  prisons  are  of  more  com- 
plicated construction,  and  the  improve- 
ments were  invented  by  Mr.  Cubitt,  of 
Ipswich. — Lady's  Neios,  1853. 

2632.  Women  were  hired  among  the 
ancient  Romans  to  weep  at  funerals ;  they 
were  called  Carino9.  The  Irish  howl 
originated  from  this  Roman  outcry  at  the 
decease  of  friends.  They  hoped  thus  to 
awaken  the  soul,  which,  they  supposed, 
might  lie  inactive. — Lady's  News,  1853^ 
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2633.  Sardinias  are  a  species  of  pilchard, 
but  they  are  smaller :  they  are  taken  in 
enormous  quantities  in  the  Mediterranean. 
In  Lisbon  they  are  boiled  and  sold  in  the 
streets.  Preserved  as  anchovies,  great 
numbers  are  exported;  but  from  the  quan- 
tity of  oil  contained  in  the  fish,  they  are 
not  very  easy  of  digestion.— Lad fs  News, 
1853.  .  ,       ^  ^ 

2634.  SCAGLIOLA  is  a  material  made  to 
imitate  various  marbles,  porphyry,  and 
serpentine.  It  is  used  for  the  interior  of 
houses  alone,  as  damp  destroys  it.  It  is 
chiefly  composed  of  plaster  of  Paris  and 
glue,  coloured  by  different  pigments. 
These  are  mixed  together  separately,  ac- 
cording to  the  various  parts  of  the  marble 
to  be  imitated,  and  while  in  a  moist  state 
stirred  together  like  the  veins  in  marble.— 
Lady's  News,  1853. 

2635.  Plaster  or  Paris  is  a  fossil  stone, 
somewhat  of  the  nature  of  lime ;  it  is  so 
called  because  it  was  first  found  at  Mont- 
martre,  a  village  near  Paris.  2.  A  clergy- 
man, not  a  dignitary,  takes  precedence  of  a 
barrister, — Lady's  News,  1853. 

2636.  Church-yanes  made  in  the  form 
of  a  cock,  were  very  anciently  used;  hence 
the  term  "  weathercock.''  The  cock  was  in- 
tended as  an  emblem  of  clerical  vigilance, 
in  reference  to  the  bird  which  roused  Peter 
to  a  sense  of  his  errors.  It  was  also  used 
as  an  emblem  of  vigilance  on  the  masts  of 
ships  and  on  buildings.  2.  In  the  year 
1619  the  common  market  price  of  the  po- 
tato was  one  shilling  per  pound. — Lady's 
News,  1853. 

2637.  It  is  not  correct  for  a  widow  to 
use  her  late  husband's  crest  as  a  seal.  2.  A 
custom  prevails  in  the  northern  part  of 

"England,  of  women  using  the  titles  of  their 
husbands  as  marks  of  distinction  to  them- 
selves ;  being  spoken  of,  and  written  to,  and 
even  having  printed  on  their  cards,  Mrs. 
Col.  or  Mrs.  Dr.  So-and-so.  This  is  deci- 
dedly wrong.  2.  The  sons  and  daughters 
of  barons  are  entitled  to  place  "Honourable" 
before  the  Mr.  and  Miss  on  their  visiting 
cards. — Lady's  News,  1853. 

2638.  The  term  "Old  Cogers"  is 
derived  from  that  of  a  public-house  in 
Blackfriars,  where  a  club  of  men,  politi- 
cians and  thinkers,  collected  and  discussed 
the  affairs  of  the  state.  The  name 
"Coger"   comes  from  the    Latin  word 


"  cogito,"  and  the  club  was  established  in 
1756.  Admiafiion  gratis.  "You  are  not 
required  to  speak,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
drink,  for  the  good  of  the  house." — Lady's 
News,  1853. 

2639.  Exeter-hall  contains  with  com- 
fort 3,000  persons.  The  register  books  of 
the  Fleet  marriages  were  purchased  by 
Government  in  1821,  and  deposited  in  the 
Bishop  of  London's  Registry,  Doctors' 
Commons,  the  earliest  is  dated  1674.  They 
are  not  deemed  creditable  evidences  of  mar- 
riage.— Lady's  News,  1853. 

2640.  There  was  no  Gin-lane  in  London 
before,  or  in,  or  after,  the  time  of  Hogarth  ; 
he  made  the  locality  St.  Giles's-in-the-fields, 
and^  in  the  back  ground,  has  drawn  the 
church  of  St.  George,  Bloomsbury. — Lady's 
News,  1853. 

2641.  Braham  came  out  1787.    In  the 
playbills  he  is  called  "  Master  Abrahams."  i 
— Lady's  News,  1853. 

2642.  Lord  Byron  was  born  1788,  at 
No.  24,  Holies-street,  Cavendish-square,  and  : 
christened  in  the  small  parish  church  of  St. 
Marylebone. — Lady's  Neivs,  1853. 

2643.  The  ceremony  of  marriage  between 
Henry  IV.  of  France  and  Margaret  of 
Valois,  in  1572,  was  performed  outside  the; 
door  of  Notre  Dame,  as  the  King,  being  a, 
Huguenot,  was  not  permitted  to  enter  the ' 
church. — Lady's  News,  1853. 

2644.  A  QUEEN  regnant  holds  the 
crown  of  these  realms,  and  wields  the  sove- 
reign power  in  her  own  right ;  her  husband, 
Prince  Albert,  is  a  subject,  and  may  be 
guilty  of  high  treason.  2.  Ambassadors 
may  be  sent  by  any  state ;  but  a  legate  or 
nuncio  is  the  title  given  only  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Fo^e,— Lady's  News,  1853. 

2645.  The  stamped  postage  covers  came 
into  use  in  May,  1840.  2.  The  offices  of 
postmaster-general  of  England  and  Ireland 
were  united  in  1S31,— Lady's  Neios,  1853. 

2646.  "Buke"  muslin  (erroneously 
written  "  book"),  from  the  district  in  India, 
where  it  was  first  made.  It  was  not  until 
1780  that  the  manufacture  of  British  mus- 
lins became  a  rival  to  those  from  India. 
India  muslins  are  still  famous  for  preserv- 
ing their  whiteness,  and  being  more  dura- 
ble than  those  of  this  country.— iacZyV 
News,  1853. 
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2647.  The  harp  does  not  appear  upon 
the  Irish  coins  until  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  In  1635  a  mint  was  established  in 
Dublin  by  Charles  I.,  but  it  was  stopped  by 
the  Irish  massacre  of  1641  and  the  many 
disturbances  that  followed,  and  no  gold  or 
silver  has  been  coined  in  Ireland  since.  In 
1689  James  II.  instituted  a  mint,  and 
coined  shillings  and  half-crowns  of  all  the 
refuse  metal  he  could  find  ;  particularly  some 
brass  guns  were  employed,  hence  the  coin- 
age commonly  called  gun  money. — Lady's 
NewSy  1852. 

2648.  Pettifogger  is  derived  from  the 
French  words  "  petit  vogue,"  of  small  credit 
or  little  reputation. — Lady's  News,  1852. 

2649.  MoBi  was  born  at  the  house  of  his 
father,  an  Italian  wig  maker,  in  the  New- 
road,  in  1796,  and  at  three  years  of  age  be- 
came the  musical  pupil  of  Barthelemon. 
When  eight  years  old  he  played  the  violin 
for  his  own  benefit  at  the  King's  Theatre, 
being  placed  on  a  table  to  be  properly  seen 
by  the  audience.  He  died  in  June,  1839. 
Lady's  News,  1852. 

2650.  King  Geoege  III.  was  reign- 
ing in  1817  ;  during  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  he  was  totally  blind. — Lady's  News^ 
1852. 

2651.  Naphtha  is  a  rock  oil,  exuding 
from  the  earth,  or  from  cavities  of  rocks, 
and  is  the  thinnest  of  all  the  native  bitu- 
mens which  have  been  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  asphaltum,  maltha,  petroleum, 
and  naphtha. — Lady's  News,  1852. 

2652.  Sepoys  is  the  name  given  to  the 
Hindoo  troops  in  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company,  of  whom  there  are  nearly 
200,000,  chiefly  infantry,  though  there 
are  several  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  some 
companies  of  artillery.  They  are  disciplined 
after  the  European  manner,  their  dress  con- 
sisting of  a  red  jacket  with  a  white  cotton 
Vest,  trousers  reaching  but  a  short  way 
down  the  legs,  and  a  light  turban. — Lady's 
News,  1852. 

2653.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  was 
imprisoned,  in  1580,  at  Chatsworth,  where 
her  bower  is  still  shown. — Lady's  News, 
1862. 

2654.  A  beae  is  one  who  contracts  to 
deliver  a  certain  sum  of  stock  in  the  public 
funds  on  a  future  day,  and  at  a  stated  price ; 

I .  or,  in  other  words,  sells  what  he  has  not 
got,  like  the  huntsman  in  the  fable,  who 


sold  the  bear's  skin  before  the  animal  was 
killed.  As  the  Bear  sells  the  stock  he  is 
not  possessed  of,  so  the  Bull  purchases 
what  he  has  not  money  to  pay  for ;  but  in 
case  of  any  alteration  in  the  price  agreed 
on,  either  party  pays  or  receives  the  dif- 
ference, or  becomes,  in  Exchange  phrase- 
ology, a  lame  duck,  and  waddles  out ;  nor 
can  he  appear  there  again  until  his  debts 
are  paid. — Lady's  News,  1852. 

2655.  Pauline  Garcia,  sister  of  Madame 
Malibran,  appeared  at  the  Italian  Opera  in 
May,  1839,  in  OtelLo,  2.  The  present  build- 
ing of  the  British  Museum  was  commenced 
in  1823,  from  the  designs  of  Sir  Robert 
Smirke.  Since  1846  the  works  have  been 
carried  on  by  his  brother,  Mr.  Sydney 
Smirke.  3.  The  order  on  the  exterior  is 
the  Grecian  tonic. — Lady's  News,  1852. 

2656.  Crustacea,  or  crustaceous  fish, 
are  those  covered  with  shells,  consisting  of 
several  jointed  scales  or  pieces,  as  crabs, 
lobsters,  &c.  Testaceous  fish,  as  the  oyster, 
mussel,  &c.,  have  shells  of  a  single  piece, 
thicker  and  stronger  than  the  former. — 
Lady's  News,  1852. 

2657.  Gay's  "  Beggar's  Opera  "  was  first 
performed  in  1727.  It  ran  for  sixty- three 
successive  nights. — Lady's  News,  1852. 

2658.  When  the  Royal*assent  is  given  to 
a  public  bill,  the  clerk  says,  "  La  reine  le 
veut."  If  the  Queen  does  not  think  proper 
to  assent  to  the  bill,  the  clerk  says,  "  La 
reine  s'avisera,"  which  is  a  mild  v/ay  of 
giving  a  refusal.  It  is  singular  that  the 
French  language  should  be  still  employed. 
— Lady's  News,  1852. 

2659.  The  portico  at  the  Royal  Exchange 
is  the  largest  in  the  kingdom,  being  26  feet 
wider  and  16  feet  higher  than  that  of  St. 
Martin's  Church,  and  14  feet  wider  and  7 
feet  higher  than  that  of  the  General  Post 
Office. — 2.  The  Great  Western  was  opened 
to  Bristol  in  June,  1841.— 3.  The  Black- 
wall  was  one  of  the  most  expensive  railways 
to  construct  in  England.  The  portion  from 
Fenchurch-street  to  the  Minories,  only  450 
yards  long,  cost  £250,000.  The  whole  line 
is  about  four  miles  and  a  half. — Lady's 
News,  1852. 

2660.  An  act  was  passed  4  &  5  William 
IV.,  declaring  that  the  then  pending  lottery 
at  Glasgow  should  be  the  last  permitted  to 
be  drawn,  July  25,  1834. — Lady's  News, 
1852. 
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2661.  A  HoESE  has  forty  teeth  when  he 
has  completed  his  full  number;  the  mare 
usually  about  thirty-six.  2.  Fourteen  lbs. 
of  hay  a  day,  or  100  lbs  per  week  with  three 
feeds  of  corn  a  day,  is  deemed  sufficient  food 
for  a  horse  that  is  not  over- worked, — Lady's 
NewSy  1852. 

2662.  To  destroy  the  green  worm  on 
mignonette  or  any  kind  of  caterpillar,  &c., 
put  some  unslaked  lime  into  a  pail  of  water, 
let  it  stand  for  half  an  hour  to  settle,  and 
then  pour  the  water  on  the  plants,  which 
will  not  be  injured. — Lady's  News,  1852. 

2663.  Barclay  and  Peekins'  brewery 
is  the  largest  establishment  of  the  kind  in 
the  world,  the  buildings  extending  over  ten 
acres  of  ground,  and  having  two  steam- 
engines  at  work.  2.  There  are  said  to  be  up- 
wards of  220,000  domestic  servants  in 
London.  3.  Covent- garden  market  is  the 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  whose 
officers  maintain  its  order  and  regularity. — 
Lady's  News,  1852. 

2664.  The  late  Duke  of  York  died  in 
1827  at  Rutland  House ;  the  body  was  con- 
veyed to  St.  James's  Palace,  where  it  lay  in 
state  two  days  before  interment,  in  a  state 
room  so  hung  with  black  cloth  as  to  re- 
semble a  tent.  He  died  on  the  5th  and 
was  buried  on  the  .20th  of  January  in  St. 
George's  chapel,  Windsor.  The  day  was 
observed  throughout  the  kingdom  as  one 
of  mourning,  and  in  several  places  funeral 
sermons  were  preached  in  the  churches. 
2.  The  procession  was  headed  by  the  trum- 
pets and  kettledrums  of  the  two  regiments 
of  Life  Guards.  A  body  of  Life  Guards 
flanked  the  procession,  and  the  Lancers  at- 
tended as  far  as  Kensington.  A  large  body 
of  troops  assembled  at  Windsor.  3.  The 
l^dy  was  conveyed  in  a  hearse. — Lady's 
News,  1852. 

2665.  Stalactite  is  the  name  given  to 
drippings  of  water,  impregnated  with  car- 
bonate of  lime,  which  harden  on  the  roof  of 
a  cave  in  the  form  of  icicles.  Stalagmite  is 
a  deposit  of  earthy  matter  formed  by  drops 
of  the  same  on  the  floor. — Lady's  News, 
1852. 

2666.  Haevest  moon  is  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  the  moons  which,  in  the  autumnal 
months,  rise  on  successive  nights  soon  after 
sunset,  owing  to  the  oblique  ascension  of 
the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  through  which  the 
moon  is  then  passing.    September  is  gene- 


rally called  the  harvest  month,  and  this 
month's  moon,  the  harvest  or  hunter's 
moon,  because  by  rising  thus  early,  it  lights 

the  sportsman  on  his  homeward  way.  

Lady's  News,  1852. 

2667.  When  the  Opera  House  was  con- 
sumed  by  fire,  in  1789,  the  favourite  opera 
of  "  La  Laconda,"  by  Paesiello,  was  wholly 
destroyed,  score,  separate  parts,  and  all. 
Mazzinghi,  who  then  presided  at  the  harp- 
sichord, undertook  to  reproduce  from 
memory  the  whole  of  the  instrumental  ac- 
companiments, in  which  he  succeeded. 
Signor  Costa  has  also  a  most  retentive 
memory. — Lady's  Neivs,  1852. 

2668.  SiE  Edwaed  Lytton  Bulwee 
Lytton  was  created  a  baronet  for  his 
literary  eminence  at  the  coronation  of 
Queen  Victoria.  On  succeeding  to  his 
mother's  fortune,  in  1844,  he  took  the  ad- 
ditional name  of  Lytton.  He  married,  in 
1828,  Rosina  Wheeler,  daughter  of  Francis 
Wheeler,  of  Ley  and  Connill,  in  Ireland. — 
Lady's  News,  1852. 

2669.  The  new  ineiemaey  at  Christ's 
Hospital  was  completed  in  1822.  The  late 
Dukeoflork  laid  the  first  stone  of  the 
magnificent  new  haU  in  1825. — Lady's 
Neivs,  1852. 

2670.  LoED  i^ELSON  v/as  made  Duke 
of  Bronte  in  1799,  by  King  Ferdinand,  as 
a  reward  for  his  services  in  the  cause  of 
that  prince,  with  an  income  of  about 
£3,000.  The  present  earl  still  enjoys  the 
estate,  though  the  title  of  duke  is  extinct. 
— Lady's  Neius,  1852. 

2671.  The  Queen  cannot  pardon  a 
nuisance,  to  prevent  its  being  abated;  or 
pardon,  where  private  justice  is  concerned. 
— Lady's  Neivs,  1852. 

2672.  The  eirst  public  subscription 
concert  in  England  was  performed  in 
Oxford,  in  1665,  and  was  attended  by  a 
great  number  of  persons  of  rank  and  talent 
from  every  part  of  England.  The  first  in 
London  took  place  in  1768.  Concerts  soon 
afterwards  became  fashionabjle  and  frequent. 
— Lady's  Neivs,  1852. 

2673.  The  Swan  Riyee  Settlement 
was  projected  by  Colonel  Peel,  in  1828. 
The  three  towns  of  Perth,  Fremantle,  and 
Guildford,  were  founded  in  the  following' 
year. — Lady's  News,  1852. 

2674.  The  National  Anthem  was  com- 
posed by  Dr.  Bull,  organist  to  Queen  Eliz»« 
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beth.  It  was  first  sung  in  Merchant  Tailors' 
Hall,  1607,  before  King  James  the  First, 
by  the  gentlemen  and  children  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  on  his  escape  from  the  Gun- 
powder  ¥\ot— Lady's  News,  1852. 

2675.  BoTDEiL's  LOTTEEY  was  One  of 
a  galiery  of  paintings  got  np  at  vast  ex- 
pense by  the  eminent  Alderman  Boydell,  a 
great  encouragerof  the  arts.  The  collection 
was  called  the  Sliakspeare  Gallery,  and 
every  ticket  was  sold  at  the  time  of  the 
alderman's  death,  which  took  place  in  1804. 
Lady's  News,  1852. 

2676.  The  Kexsal-g-eeezs"  cemetery 
was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  London, 
in  1832.  The  Highgate  in  1839.  2.  Pere 
la  Chaise  takes  its  name  from  a  French 
Jesuit,  who  was  a  favourite  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  was  his  confessor.  He  died  in  1709, 
and  the  site  of  his  house  and  grounds,  at 
Paris,  is  now  occupied  by  this  beautiful 

cemetery,  from  which  is  taken  our  own.  

Lady's  News,  1852. 

2677.  It  was  remarked  that  at  the  time 
of  his  re-interment,  in  the  Hotel  des 
Invalides,  in  1840,  none  of  the  relatives  of 
the  Emperor  were  present,  all  being  pro- 
scribed and  in  exile,  or  in  prison.— iad^?/'^ 
News,  1852. 

2678.  Gas-lights  were  first  introduced 
in  London,  in^  Golden-lane,  1807,  first  used 
in  lighting  PaU  Mall,  1809,  and  were 
general  through  London  in  1^14^.— Lady's 
News,  1852.  ^ 

2679.  The  Bishopric  of  Mat?-  had 
formerly  united  to  its  diocese  the  Western 
Isles  of  Scotland,  which,  when  Man  became 
dependent  upon  England,  withdrew  their 
obedience,  and  had  a  bishop  of  their  own. 
The  diocese,  with  the  island  of  Man,  was 
given  to  the  Stanleys,  and  ultimately  came 
by  an  heir-female  to  the  Duke  of  ^Athol, 
v/ho  nominates  the  bishop  to  the  queen] 
who  sends  him  to  the  Archbishop  of  York 
for  consecration ;  he  is  consequently  not  a 
lord  of  Parliament.  The  bishopric  is  united 
to  Sodor,  a  village  of  Icolmkill,  one  of  the 
Hebrides. — Lady's  News,  1852. 

2680.  There  appears  to  be  no  doubt 
that  the  palace  discovered  at  Nimroud  by 
Dr.  Layard^  is  that  of  Sennacherib.  It  is 
nrienti(med  in  holy  writ  that  the  Assyrian 
king  went  to  consult  his  god,  Nisroch,  and 
was  slain  in  the  temple ;  and  it  is  a  remark- 
able circumstance  that  one  of  the  figures  dis- 


covered  is  an  eagle-headed  god— Nisr  being 
the  word  for  eagle  in  all  the  Semitic  lan- 
guages. 2,  The  palace  is  on  the  Tigris,  29 
miles  from  Mossul,  the  present  capital  of 
Assyria.— Za<^^'^  Neios,  1852. 

2681.  The  weite  spot  on  the  nails  are 
occasioned  by  injury,  such  as  a  blow,  and 
will  gradually  disappear  at  the  end.  The 
nails  should  be  well  brushed  with  soap  and 
water,  and  when  quite  dry  with  lemon  juice, 
to  be  again  washed  ofi"  with  clean  water. 
Pare  back  the  scarf  skin  at  the  root,  but 
never  cut  it,  or  you  will  have  what  is  called 
nail  springs. — Lady's  Neivs,  1852. 

2682.  JSTapoleon  Boj^-apaete  was 
crowned  Emperor  of  France  Dec.  2,  1804. 
—^Lady's  News,  1852. 

2683.  The  Primitive  Christians 
chiefly  held  their  meetings  at  the  tombs  of 
martyrs,  and  from  this  reason  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  the  altars  are  generally  in 
the  form  of  a  tomb,  and  are  never  built 
without  enclosing  within  them  the  relics  of 
some  saint.  —Lady's  News,  1852. 

2684.  The  first  English  Bible  trans- 
lated was  that  by  V/icklifte,  about  the  year 
1360.  It  was  never  printed,  but  MMS. 
copies  are  still  extant.  The  first  printed 
bible  was  translated  by  William  Tindal,  as- 
sisted by  Miles  Coverdale,  printed  abroad 
in  1532,  and  in  England  16iO.— Lady's 
Neios,  1852.  ^ 

2685.  The  Ladies' Guild— a  school  of 
instruction  in  the  art  of  enamel,  &c.,  in  which 
for  the  sum  of  two  shillings  a  week  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  rent,  materials,  &c.,  persons 
above  the  age  of  12  are  taught.  As  fast  as 
the  pupils  produce  saleable  articles  they  will 
be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  persons  wha 
have  succeeded  in  making  them.  The 
school  is  at  No.  4,  Russel-place,  Fitzroy- 
square,  where  application  for  admission  to 
the  class  may  be  made,  ani  information  will 
be  given. — Lady's  Neivs,  1852. 

2686.  Mr.  Beckford  disposed  of  Fonthill 
in  1822,  for  £350,000,  to  Mr.  Farquhar,  a 
gentleman  who  had  amassed  a  fortune 'in 
India— the  late  proprietor  retaining  only 
his  family  pictures  and  a  few  books.— 
Lady\^  Neios,  1852. 

2687.  Georoe  I.  died  at  the  age  of  83  • 
George  II.  at  that  of  77 ;  George  III.  at 
that  of  82;  Ge-^rge  lY.  at  that  of  68.— 
Lady's  News,  1852. 
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2688.  By  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  the 
number  of  members  was  500  for  England, 
53  for  Scotland,  and  105  for  Ireland.— 
Lady's  News,  1853. 

2689.  The  celebeated  dwaee,  Jeffrey 
Hudson,  was  three  feet  nine  inches  high, 
but  the  Polish  count  Borowlaski  was  only 
two  feet  four  inches. — Lady's  News,  1853. 

2690.  Epaulettes  originated  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV.,  from  the  riband  by 
which  the  sword  belt  was  kept  fast  on  the 
shoulder.  Lady's  News,  1853. 

2691.  The  dials  of  the  new  clock  at  the 
Palace  of  Westminster,  thirty  feet  in  dia- 
meter, are  the  largest  in  the  world,  except- 
ing a  skeleton  dial  at  Malines,  on  which  the 
time  is  shown  by  only  one  hand,  which 
makes  one  revolution  in  twelve  hours.  The 
dial  of  St.  Paul's  clock,  which  is  only  eigh- 
teen feet  in  diameter,  is  the  largest  in  this 
country  that  is  furnished  with  a  minute 
hand. — Lady^s  News,  1853. 

2692.  JoHANN  Strafss  was  born  at 
Venice,  in  1804.  He  was  intended  for  a 
bookseller,  and  was  apprenticed  to  the  busi- 
ness.— Lady^s  News,  1852. 

2693.  Cecilia  Davies  died  in  1836; 
she  was  once  as  celebrated  a  prima  donna 
at  the  King's  Theatre  as  Grisi  now  is,  and 
had  the  honour  of  giving  instruction  to  the 
three  daughters  of  Maria  Theresa,  who 
ufterwards  became  Queen's  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Naples. — Lady^s  News,  1852. 

2694.  A  CONSTANT  READER  wishes  to 
know  the  meaning  of  the  court,  or  coat, 
cards.  The  four  kings,  David,  Alexander, 
Cajsar,  and  Charles,  v/hich  names  are  still  on 
the  French  cards,  represent  the  four  cele- 
brated monarchies  of  the  Jews,  Greeks, 
Romans,  and  the  Franks  under  Charles 
magne.  The  consorts  of  these  illustrious 
personages  are  named  Argine,  Esther, 
Judith,  and  Pallas,  typical  of  birth,  piety, 
fortitude,  and  wisdom.  Argine  is  an  ana- 
gram of  "  Regina,"  queen  by  descent.  By 
the  knaves  were  designed  the  servants 
or  valets  of  the  kings,  for  knave  originally 
meant  a  servant. — 2.  The  term  roue  was, 
we  believe,  first  given  by  the  infamous 
Due  d'Orleans  to  his  associates,  because  he 
said  that  they  were  worthy  of  being 
broken  on  the  wheel,  for  which  roue  is  the 
French  word.  They  took  the  name,  stating 
that  they  were  ready  to  suffer  the  punish- 
ment for  his  sake. — Lady^s  News,  1852. 


2695.  The  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  is  ' 
not  a  peer ;  though  allowed  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords  he  has  no  vote. — Lady's 
News,  1852. 

2696.  Rogation   Sunday  is   the  fifth  ' 
after  Easter.     The  word  means  supplica- 
tion, from  the  Latin  "rogare,"  to  beseech. 
On  this,  and  the  three  following  days, 
prayers  to  be  defended  against  calamities, 
public  and  private,  were  delivered  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church ;  and  on  the  eve  of 
Holy   Thursday,   or  Ascension-day,  after 
various  religious  ceremonies,  a  procession 
took  place  in  London  to  perambulate  the  < 
Tower  bounds.    The  custom  of  going  in 
procession  to  boundaries  of  parishes  on  As-  * 
cension-day  is  still  observed  in  many  places.  ' 
— Lady's  News,  1852.  ' 

2697.  Dead  languages  are  those  which  ' 
are  no  longer  spoken  or  in  common  use  by 

a  people,  and  known  only  in  writings,  as 
the   Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin. — Lady^s  ^ 
News,  1852.  ! 

2698.  Mac  READY  first  appeared  at  Bath 
in  the  character  of  Romeo,  Dec.  29,  1814.  j 
2.  Kean  appeared  at  Drury  Lane  in  the  i 
character  of  Shylock,  in  the  same  year.  3. 
Charles  Kean  appeared  as  Norval,  Oct.  1, 
V62n.— Lady's  News,  1852. 

2699.  Tontines  are  loans  given  for  life  • 
annuities  with  benefit  of  survivorship,  so  ,  1 
called  from  the  inventor,  Lawrence  Tonti,  i 
a  Neapolitan. — Lady's  News,  1852.  , 

2700.  Her  Majesty  was  not  married  a 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  but  in  the  Chapel 
Royal,  St.  James's.    The  service  took  place  j 
in  the  morning,  and  was  performed  by  the  j 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  assisted  by  the  \ 
Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Bishop  ot  i 
London.     The  Duke  of  Sussex  gave  her  ' 
away.    After  the  marriage  the  royal  pair  \ 
proceeded  to  the  throne-room,  where  the  i 
registry  of  the  marriage  was  attested  with  I 
the  usual  formalities ;  and  in  the  afternoon 
they  proceeded  to  Windsor  Castle. — Lady's 
News,  1852. 

2701.  The  kingdom  of  the  Jews,  formed 
of  the  twelve  tribes,  continued  entire  for 
the  space  of  120  years,  until  Rehoboam,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Solomon,  refused  to 
lessen  the  burdens  of  his  subjects.  A 
division  of  the  tribes  then  tocfk  place ;  ten  : 
of  them  revolting  to  Jeroboam,  formed  the  ! 
kingdom  of  Israel,  while  the  tribes  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  continuing  faithful  to  Re- 
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hoboam,  were  called  the  kingdom  of  Judab. 
The  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  subsisted  for 
about  270  years;  they  were  then  subdued 
by  a  king  of  Assyria,  and  the  nobles  and  all 
the  most  wealthy  persons  were  carried  into 
captivity  beyond  the  river  Euphrates ; 
these  are  now  called  the  lost  tribes. — 
Lady's  Neios,  1852. 

2702.  The  edict  of  Nantes  was  passed 
by  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  by  it  Pro- 
testants enjoyed  toleration  in  that  country 
until  1685,  when  it  was  revoked  by  Louis 
XIV. ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  50,000 
Protestants  came  to  England,  some 
thousands  of  whom  settled  in  Spitalfields, 
and  carried  on  the  silk  manufactory,  w^here 
their  descendants  still  remain;  others 
brought  over  the  art  of  making  crystal 
glasses  for  watches  and  pictures,  and  the 
art  of  jewellery  in  greater  perfection  than 
was  previously  known  in  this  country. — 
Lady's  News,  1852. 

2703.  The  celebration  of  marriage  in 
churches  was  first  ordained  by  Pope  Inno- 
cent III.,  about  1200;  before  which  the 
only  ceremony  was  that  of  a  man  publicly 
leading  his  bride  home  to  his  own  house. — 
Lady's  Neivs,  1852. 

2704.  Dr.  Caspee,  of  Berlin;  who  has 
calculated  that  the  mortality  among  bache- 
lors from  the  age  of  30  to  45  years  is  27 
per  cent.,  whilst  among  married  men  of  the 
same  age  it  is  only  18  per  cent.  For  41 
bachelors  who  attain  the  age  of  40  years, 
there  are  78  married  men  who  attain  the 
same  age.  The  advantage  in  favour  of 
married  life  is  still  more  sti  iking  in  persons 
of  advanced  age. — Lady's  News,  1852. 

2705.  The  war  against  Bonaparte 
commenced  in  1803,  and  continued  until 
1815.  The  powers  of  Europe  leagued  some- 
times with  England  and  sometimes  against 
it. — Lady\y  News,  1852. 

2706.  The  doxology  of  the  prayer  Gloria 
Patri  was  ordained  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  was  so  called  because  it  began  with  the 
Greek  word  for  glory. — Lady's  Neivs, 
1852. 

2707.  The  order  of  St.  Catherine  in 
modern  history  belongs  to  ladies  of  the 
first  quality  in  the  Russian  court.  It  was 
instituted  in  1714,  by  Catharine,  wife  of 
Peter  the  Great,  in  memory  of  his  signal 
escape  from  the  Turks,  in  1711. — Lady^s 
Ne^':8, 1852. 


2708.  Roce:  salt  is  found  in  Cheshire  at 
the  depth  of  from  twenty-eight  to  fifty 
yards,  and  the  beds  are  from  one  yard  to 
forty  yards  thick,  separated  by  clay  or  flag 
stones ;  the  colour  is  reddish,  and  it  is  so 
hard  as  to  require  to  be  blasted  with  gun- 
powder. 2.  The  largest  mine  is  330  feet 
deep  and  20  feet  high,  supported  by  pillars 
of  the  salt.  3.  Tin,  united  with  mercury, 
is  the  silvering  of  looking-glasses. — Lady's 
News,  1852. 

2709.  The  sceptre  is  a  more  ancient 
emblem  of  royalty  than  the  crown.  In  the 
earlier  ages  of  the  world  the  sceptres  of 
kings  were  long  walking-staves;  they  after- 
wards were  carved,  and  made  much  shorter. 
— Lady's  Neios,  1852. 

2710.  SouTHWARK  was  governed  by  its 
own  bailiffs  till  1327.  But  the  City  finding 
great  inconvenience  from  the  number  of 
malefactors  who  escaped  thither  in  order  to 
be  out  of  the  reach  and  cognisance  of  the 
City  magistrates,  a  grant  was  made  of 
Southwark  to  the  city  of  London  by  the 
Crown,  for  a  small  annuity. — Lady's  Nezvs, 
1853. 

2711.  The  king's  death  is  termed  his 
demise,  because  the  Crown  is  thereby  de- 
mised to  another.  He  is  not,  in  law,  liable 
to  death,  being  a  corporation  of  himself, 
that  lives  continually.  There  is  no  inter- 
regnum ;  the  moment  one  king  dies,  his 
heir  is  king  fully  and  absolutely,  without 
any  coronation  ceremony. — Lady's  News, 
1853. 

2712.  During  the  period  in  which  France 
was  a  republic,  an  entire  change  was  made 
in  the  calender ;  it  was  in  existence  more 
than  12  years.  The  Gregorian  mode  of 
computation  was  restored  in  December, 
1805.  2.  All  the  public  acts  of  the  French 
nation  were  dated  according  to  the  altered 
style,  which  they  termed  instead  of  the 
"Christian  era,"  the  "French  era." — Lady's 
News,  1853. 

2713.  There  is  such  a  word  as  abeceda- 
rian, and  it  means  a  teacher  of  the  alphabet. 
— Jjady's  News,  1853. 

2714.  The  ice  on  the  ornamental  water 
in  Victoria-park  gave  away  on  the  13th  of 
January,  1850.  About  100  persons  fell  in, 
and  were,  with  great  difficulty,  rescued  from 
drowning. — Lady's  News,  1853. 

2715.  The  first  savings*  bank  was  in- 
stituted in  1816. — Lady's  Neivs,  1853. 
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2716.  The  Irish  sees  were  reduced  from 
22  in  number  to  12  in  1833.  That  of 
Armagh  is  the  highest  in  point  of  income. 
Lady's  Netos,  1853. 

2717.  The  Koh-i-noor  diamond  was  found  in 
the  mines  of  Golconda,  in  1550,  and  from  that 
time,  till  it  became  the  trophy  of  English 
valour,  has  passed  in  the  train  of  conquest 
as  the  emblem  of  dominion  from  Golconda 
to  Delhi,  Delhi  to  Mushed,  Mushed  to  Cabul, 
Cabul  to  Lahore. — Lady's  News,  1853. 

2718.  The  Gothic  style  of  architecture 
did  not  make  its  appearance  in  England  till 
about  1189;  Salisbury  Cathedral  is  built 
in  this  style,  which  remained  in  vogue  imtil 
near  the  end  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  the 
Grecian  style  took  its  place. — Lady's  Neivs, 
1853. 

2719.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  white 
was  the  prevailing  national  uniform.  Under 
Elizabeth,  dark  green  or  russet  distinguished 
the  infantry,  while  scarlet  cloaks  were  worn 
by  the  cavalry.  2.  The  first  standing  army 
in  England  was  established  by  Oliver 
Cromwell. — Lady's  News,  1853. 

2720.  The  celebrated  painter,  Corregio, 
was  so  called  from  the  place  of  his  birth ; 
his  real  name  was  Antonio  AUegri.  He 
died  in  1534. — Lady's  News,  1853 

2721.  Malibran  was  engaged  in  1829 
at  the  London  Opera  at  75  guineas  a  night, 
with  a  benefit.  Julia  Grisi,  as  was  lately 
proved  before  a  Erench  court  of  law,  realised 
above  £10,000  a  year  by  her  performances 
and  concerts  in  London  and  Paris. — Lady's 
Neivs,  1853. 

2722.  The  houses  and  shops  were  re- 
moved from  London-bridge  in  1758.  2. 
Eor  750  years  this  bridge  was  the  only  one 

^  over  the  Thames. — Lady's  News,  1853. 

2723.  Canning-,  on  the  anniversary  of 
Pitt's  birthday.  May  29, 1802,  produced  the 
song  of  the  "Pilot  that  weathered  the 
storm   — Lady's  News,  1853. 

2724.  The  Queen  and  Mrs.  Somerville 
are  the  only  honorary  lady  members  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society.  Ther3  are, 
of  course,  many  honorary  members  of  the 
other  sex ;  among  them  some  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  Europe. — Lady's  Neivs,  1853. 

2725.  Eemaie  Servants'  Home  So- 
ciety, 21,  Nutford-place.  Servants  of  good 
character,  when  out  of  place,  are  here 
lodged  at  Is.  per  week,  being:  provided  with 
a  separate  bed,  coals,  candles,  house  linen. 


but  boarded  at  their  own  expense.  They 
have  the  use  of  a  well-furnished  kitchen 
and  washhouse.  Subscribers  of  £1  annually 
are  considered  members,  and  furnished  with 
printed  letters  for  admitting  inmates  to 
to  the  house. — Lady's  Neivs,  1852. 

2726.  The  polyanthus  narcissus  will 
flower  in  glasses  in  equal  perfection  with 
hyacinth;  prefer  soft  water;  let  it  touch 
only  the  bottom  of  the  bulb,  and  by  daily- 
additions  keep  it  to  this  height.  Change 
the  water  entirely  once  a  fortnight  or 
oftener.  At  each  change  add  nitre,  about 
the  size  of  a  small  pea.  When  the  flowers 
fade  the  bulbs  will  be  strengthened  by 
being  planted  in  the  borders,  carefully  ex- 
tending the  roots  in  the  soil.  Obtain  fresh 
bulbs  for  glasses  in  the  next  season. — Lady^s 
Netvs,  1852. 

2727.  Silver  pennies  were  much  in 
use  till  the  close  of  the  reign  of  George  I. — 
Lady's  News,  1852. 

2728.  The  I^ational  Library  at  Paris 
contains  at  the  present  time  824,000 
volumes,  that  of  the  British  Museum  library 
435,000;  but  the  former  lends  its  volumes 
to  the  students,  which  the  latter  does  not. 
Almost  all  the  libraries  of  Europe  are  en- 
titled by  law  as  our  library  in  the  British 
Museum,  to  a  copy  of  every  work  published 
in  their  respective  states. — Lady's  Neivs,. 
1852. 

2729.  The  last  English  version  of  the 
whole  Scriptures  was  that  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1607,  and  is  the  version  still 
authorised  in  England  by  royal  authority. 
It  was  translated  by  47  men  of  very  con- 
siderable classical  learning,  50  being  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose. — 2.  The  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  have  published 
the  entire  bible  in  Irish.-— i^^V  News, 
1852. 

2730.  The  first  Life-boat  was  in- 
vented by  M.  Berniers,  director  of  the 
bridges  and  causeways  in  France,  in  1777. 
— Lady's  Neivs,  1852. 

2731.  The  union  of  Norway  and  Sweden 
was  cff"ected  in  1814. — Lady^s  News,  1852, 

2732.  The  word  Hussar  is  of  Hungarian 
origin,  and  was  first  given  to  the  cavalry 
of  that  country,  raised  in  1458.  Every  20 
houses  were  obliged  to  furnish  a  man  ;  and 
thus  from  the  two  Hungarian  words,  httsg 
(20)  and  ar  (pay)  was  formed  the  name 
hussar. — Lady's  News^  1852. 
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2733.  The  Eglintoun  Tournament 
began  on  the  28th  of  August,  but  the  sports 
were  discontinued  after  two  days,  on  account 
of  the  inclement  weather.  The  festivities 
are  said  to  have  cost  the  earl  not  loss  than 
£4^,000— Ladfs  Neivs,  1852. 

2734.  It  w*as  decreed  by  the  National 
Assembly  that  the  title  of  King  of  France 
should  be  changed  in  the  person  of  Louis 
XYI.  to  that  of"  King  of  the  French,"  in 
1789.  The  royal  title  w^as  abolished  in  1792, 
but  restored  to  the  Bourbon  family  in  1814. 
Louis  Philippe  was  invited  to  the  monarchy 
under  the  style  of  ""the  King  of  the  French," 
in  August,  IHSO—Ladfs  Neios,  1852. 

2735.  The  most  remarkable  artificial 
globes  are  those  of  Gottorp^  and  of  Pembroke- 
hall,  Cambridge.  The  latter  is  the  largest ; 
it  is  18  feet  in  diameter,  and  30  persons  can 
sit  conveniently  in  it  while  it  is  in  motion. 
The  outside  represents  the  terrestrial,  the 
inside  the  celestial,  globe. — Lady's  News, 
1852. 

2736.  Milk  may  be  preserved  in  thick, 
wcU-corked,  and  wired  bottles,  by  punctur- 
ing the  cork,  and  heating  them  to  the  boil- 
ing point  in  a  water -bath,  by  which  the 
small  quantity  of  enclosed  air  becomes  de- 
composed.— Lady's  News,  1852. 

2737.  White  Bait  is  a  small  and  very 
delicate  fish,  peculiar  to  the  river  Thames. 
Naturalists  have  long  disputed  whether  the 
white  bait  is  a  species  of  itself,  or  the  young 
of  a  larger  species  of  fish.  The  balance  of 
evidence  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  the  former 
opinion.  It  should  be  eaten  very  fresh  or 
its  flavour  is  lost ;  and  is  to  be  cooked  in 
the  same  way  as  gudgeons,  which  are  very 
little  inferior.  They  should  be  dipped  in 
batter,  or  at  least  well  floured,  before  being 
fried,  and  in  a  deep  pan,  so  that  the  fat 
may  be  abundant. — Lady's  Neios,  1852. 

2738.  James,  fourth  Duke  of  Hamilton 
and  Brandon,  lost  his  life  in  a  very  tragical 
manner  in  a  duel  with  Lord  Mohun,  in  1712, 
in  which  both  parties  were  killed.  He  left 
three  sons. — Lady's  News,  1852. 

2739.  Chaeles  Dibdin  was  a  dramatist," 
poet,  and  actor,  but  mostly  celebrated  as  a 
writer  of  songs  and  a  musical  composer. 
He  died  in  1814.  His  sons,  Charles  and 
Thomas,  have  both  distinguished  themselves 
as  dramatists  and  song  writers,  and  to  their 
prolific  pens  the  public  is  indebted  for  many 
of  the  successful  farces  and  extravaganzas 


which  have  been  produced  at  the  minor 
theatres.  Charles  Dibdin  died  in  1833. — 
Lady^s  News,  1852. 

2740.  Justices  in  Eyre  signify  the 
itinerant  court  of  justices,  or  those  who 
journey  from  place  to  place  to  hold  assizes. 
The  word  "  eyre  "  is  French,  and  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  iter,  a  journey. — Lady's 
Neivs,  1852 

2741.  The  Earl  of  Blessington  died  in 
1829,  when  all  his  titles  became  extinct. 
His  eldest  daughter,  Lady  Frances,  married 
Count  Alfred  D'Orsay  *in  1S27,— Lady's 
News,  1852. 

2742.  The  bishopric  of  Rochester  is  the 
smallest,  and  next  to  Canterbury  the  most 
ancient  in  England,  it  having  been  founded 
by  St.  Augustin  about  ten  years  after  he 
came  first  to  England. — Lady's  News, 
1852. 

2743.  Haileybuey  College  is  an  insti- 
tution of  the  East  India  Company, 
wherein  students  are  prepared  for  the  Com- 
pany's service  in  India.  No  person  is  ad- 
mitted as  a  student  after  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  or  sent  out  as  a  writer  to  India 
after  twenty-three. — Lady's  News,  1852. 

2744.  The  hearth  or  chimney- tax  was  one 
imposed  on  every  fire-place  by  Charles  II., 
1662.  It  w^as  abolished  by  William  and 
Mary  at  the  Revolution. — Lady's  News, 
1852. 

2745.  Sir  Moses  Monteeioee  was 
knighted  by  the  Queen  when  high-sheriff 
of  London  in  1837,  and  was  the  first 
Jew  upon  whom  that  honour  has  been  con- 
ferred in  Britain. — Lady's  Neivs,  1852. 

2746.  Queen  oe  Geoe&e  the  First, 
Sophia  Dorothea,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Zell.  She  died  a  few  weeks  previous  to 
the  accession  of  George  to  the  Crown,  1714. 
Queen  of  George  the  Second,  Wilhelmina 
Caroline  Dorothea,  of  Brandenburgh  An- 
spach,  married,  1704;  died,  1737. — Lady's 
News,  1852. 

2747.  Guineas  were  so  named  from  their 
having  been  first  coined  with  gold  brought 
from  the  coast  of  Guiana.  The  original 
coin  bore  the  impression  of  an  elephant, 
from  having  been  coined  with  this  African 
gold. — Lady's  Netvs,  1852. 

2748.  A  levee  consists  of  gentlemen 
only,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  a 
drawing-room,  where  ladies  as  well  as  gen- 
tlemen attend. — Lady's  News,  1852. 
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2749.  An  unsuccessful  invasion  was 
attempted  by  the  French  on  the  coast  of 
Wales  in  1797.  In  1798  they  made  one 
at  Killala  island,  and  being  joined  by 
the  Irish  insurgents,  the  battles  of  Castle- 
bar,  Colooney,  and  Bally n amuck  followed ; 
but  the  French  were  ultimately  subdued, 
the  same  year,  at  the  battle  of  Killala. — 
Lady's  News,  1852. 

2750.  Newmarket  may  be  considered 
one  of  the  oldest  race-grounds  in  England. 
Charles  the  Second  built  a  stand  here  in 
1667,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present 
horse-races  have  been  of  annual  occurence. 
— Lady'sNewSy  1852. 

2751.  The  iron  crown  of  the  Lombard 
kings,  with  which  the  emperors  of  Germany 
are  crowned,  is  a  broad  circle  of  gold  set 
with  large  precious  stones.  The  sacred 
iron  rim  of  the  crown,  from  which  it  has 
its  name,  was  intended  to  protect  the 
monarch  in  battle.  Bonaparte,  when 
crowned  King  of  Italy,  at  Milan,  1805,  used 
this  crown,  saying,  in  French,  as  he  placed 
it  on  his  head,  "  God  gives  it  to  me,  let  him 
who  touches  it  beware." — Lady's  News, 
1852. 

2752.  The  Prince  Regent,  three  of  the 
Royal  Dukes,  and  almost  all  the  nobility  of 
England  attended  the  funeral  of  Lord 
Nelson  in  carriages.  The  Dukes  of  York, 
Kent,  and  Cambridge  followed  the  car  on 
horseback.  The  relations  of  deceased  in 
mourning  coaches,  and  sixty  other  mourn- 
ing coaches  were  filled  with  naval  officers. 
2.  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  as  Dean,  assisted 
by  the  canons  residentiary,  performed  the 
funeral  service.  3.  The  inner  coffin  was 
made  during  the  hero's  lifetime  of  the  iron 
and  wood  of  L'Orient's  mast,  which  was 
picked  up  in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir. — Lady^s 
News,  1852. 

2753.  Assam  came  under  British  do- 
minion in  1825 ;  the  tea  plant  was  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Bruce  in  1823.  In  1836  the 
Assam  Tea  Company  was  formed,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Sir  William  Bentinck. — 
Lady's  News,  1852, 

2754.  The  term  Methodist  appears  to 
have  been  brought  forward  in  the  days 
of  Puritanism,  being  suggested  by  the 
Latin  "  Methodistaj,"  given  to  a  college  of 
physicians  in  Rome  in  consequence  of  the 
strict  regimen  under  which  they  placed 
their  patients. — Lady's  News,  1852. 


2755.  The  celebrated  Milan  decree  of 
Napoleon,  against  all  continental  inter- 
course with  England,  declaring  it  in  a  state 
of  blockade,  was  issued  in  1S07. —Lady^s 
News,  1852.  ^ 

2756.  Hanover  was  erected  into  a 
kingdom  in  1814.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge 
was  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
1816.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  succeeded 
to  the  throne  in  1SS7,— Lady's  News, 
1852. 

2757.  The  noble  was  an  ancient  English 
coin  of  the  value  of  6s.  8d.  It  was  first 
struck  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and, 
being  stamped  with  a  rose,  was  hence 
called  a  rose  noble. — Lady's  News,  1852. 

2758.  At  the  time  of  Lord  Nelson's 
funeral  the  vast  space  under  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul's  was  illuminated  by  a  temporary 
chandelier,  the  contrivance  of  Mr.  Wyatt, 
consisting  of  an  octagonal  framing  of  wood, 
painted  black,  on  which  were  disposed  200 
patent  lamps.  It  was  suspended  by  a  rope 
from  the  centre  of  the  chandelier. — Lady's 
News,  1852. 

2759.  The  Girondists  were  a  republican 
party  of  an  elevated  character  in  the  second 
French  legislative  assembly  (1791-3) ;  they 
were  distinguished  for  the  abilities  and 
eloquence  of  their  most  eminent  speakers, 
and  for  their  six  months'  fatal  contest  with 
the  Mountain  party  in  the  national  con- 
vention. They  are  called  Girondists  be- 
cause their  leaders  were  all  from  the  de« 
partment  of  the  Gironde. — Lady^s  News, 
1852. 

2760.  There  were  three  painters  of  the 
name  of  Teniers,  a  father  and  two  sons ; 
of  the  two  last,  David  is  the  most  famous, 
and  his  name  may  generally  be  found  at 
the  bottom  of  his  pictures.  David,  the 
father,  was  a  pupil  of  Rubens :  he  died  in 
164,9.— Lady's  Netos,  1852. 

2761.  The  beverage  called  mum,  once  so 
much  drank  in  England,  is  now  chiefly  con- 
fined to  Germany.  It  is  made  from  wheat 
malt  in  a  similar  way  to  ordinary  beer  from 
barley  malt. — Lady's  News,  1852. 

2762.  Nonconformist  is  the  name 
taken  by  the  Puritans  after  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  passed,  when  2,000  ministers 
left  the  Established  Church,  not  choosing 
to  conform  to  the  Thirty- nine  Articles. — 
Lady's  News,  1852. 
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2763.  The  cavalry  of  the  British  army 
consists  of  the  two  regiments  of  Life 
Guards,  the  Royal  regiment  of  Horse  Guards, 
seven  regiments  of  Dragoon  Guards,  seven- 
teen regiments  of  Light  Dragoons,  of  which 
the  7th,  8th,  10th,  and  15th  are  Hussars, 
and  the  9th,  12th,  16th,  and  I7th  are  called 
Lancers. — Lady's  News,  1852. 

2764.  Watches  may  he  traced  to  the 
fourteenth  century  ;  they  were  shaped  like 
an  egg,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  in- 
vented at  Nurembergh.  —  Lady's  News, 
1852. 

2765.  Field  Marshal  is  a  rank  of  mo- 
dern date  in  the  British  army.  The  Duke  of 
Marlborough  was  Captain  General.  George 
II.  first  conferred  the  rank  upon  John 
Duke  of  Argyle  and  George  Earl  of  Orkney, 
1736.  2.  The  first  military  chief  bearing  the 
rank  were  those  of  France. — Lady's  News, 
1852. 

2766.  The  Praise- God- Barebones  Parlia- 
ment (so  called  from  the  fantastic  name  of 
one  of  its  founders)  met  July  4,  1653.  It 
consisted  of  144  members,  surnamed  by  the 
Protector  Cromwell,  who  were  to  sit  for  fif- 
teen months,  and  then  were  to  choose  a  fresh 
Parliament  among  themselves. — Lady's 
News,  1852. 

27j^7.  The  Pigott  diamond  was  sold  by 
auction  in  London,  1802,  for  9,500  guineas, 
but  we  do  not  know  who  was  the  purchaser. 
The  Pitt  or  Regent  diamond  was  brought 
from  India  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Pitt,  and  sold  by  him,  in  1720,  to  the 
Regent  Duke  of  Orleans,  by  whom  it  was 
placed  among  the  crown  jewels  of  France. 
It  is  now  set  in  the  handle  of  the  sword  of 
state  of  Bonaparte. — Lady's  News,  1852. 

2768.  Pope  Pius  IX.  was  born  in  1792 
and  elected  in  1846.  2.  Queen  Elizabeth's 
fleet,  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Armada 
consisted  of  only  twenty-eight  vessels,  none 
larger  than  frigates.  3.  We  have  in  the 
royal  navy  161  steam  vessels,  and,  in 
addition  to  these,  47  steam  vessels 
employed  as  packets  under  contract,  and 
capable  of  being  made  available  for  warlike 
purposes  in  case  of  emergency. — Lady^s 
News,  1852. 

2769.  The  first  dissenting  place  of 
worship  in  England  was  established  at 
Wandsworth,  in  1572.  It  was  called  the 
Wandsworth  meeting-house. — Lady's  News, 
1852. 


2770.  FoNTHiLL  Abbey,  and  its  treasurer, 
were  sold  in  1819.  When  the  sale  was  an- 
nounced, 72,000  catalogues,  at  a  guinea  each, 
were  sold  in  one  day. — Lady^s  Neivs,  1852. 

2771.  The  hereditary  peerage  of  France 
was  abolished  in  that  country  in  1831.  2. 
Bonaparte  enacted  a  new  order  of  nobility 
in  1^0%.— Lady's  Neios,  1852. 

2772.  The  duties  on  glass  were  entirely 
remitted  in  1845.  Baron  Rothschild  was 
returned  to  Parliament  for  London  in  1849, 
but  he  has  not  been  permitted  by  the 
members  to  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons. — Lady's  News,  1852. 

2773.  The  first  Bible  printed  in  Ireland 
was  in  1704  at  Belfast.  2.  The  income- 
tax  is  not  as  you  suppose  a  new  impost. 
In  1512  Parliament  granted  a  subsidy  of 
two-fifteenths  from  the  commons,  and  two- 
tenths  from  the  clergy,  to  enable  the  King 
to  carry  on  the  war  with  France.  3.  The 
title  of  Lord  Mayor  is  one  peculiar  to 
London,  Dublin,  and  York. — Lady's  News, 
1852. 

2774.  General  Monk,  before  marching 
from  Scotland  into  England  to  restore 
Charles  II.,  raised,  in  the  town  of  Cold- 
stream, that  regiment  of  Royal  Guards 
which  still  bears  the  name. — Lady's  News, 
1852. 

2775.  The  crosier  is  a  staff"  surmounted 
by  a  cross,  borne  before  an  archbishop.  The 
pastoral  staff,  or  bishop's  staff",  with  which 
it  is  often  confounded,  was  in  the  form  of  a 
shepherd's  crook,  intended  to  admonish  the 
prelate  to  be  a  true  spiritual  shepherd. — 
Lady's  News,  1852. 

2776.  "The  Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel "  appeared  in  1805.  2.  Sir  Walter 
was  married  in  1797  to  Miss  Charlotte  Car- 
penter, a  ward  of  Lord  Downshire's,  pos- 
sessed of  an  annuity  of  £400  per  annum. 
3.  The  crown  appointment  of  sheriff"  of 
Selkirkshire,  obtained  by  the  poet,  was 
worth  £300  a  year ;  he  was  also  entitled  as 
principal  clerk  of  the  court  of  session,  to  a 
further  income  of  £1,200  a  year.  Waverley 
was  published  in  1814. — Lady's  Netos,  1852. 

2777.  "JEsop's  Fables,"  printed  by 
Caxton  about  1475,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  first  book  printed  with  its  leaves 
numbered. — Lady's  News,  1853. 

2778.  From  the  revolution  of  1791  the 
French  have  had  ten  constitutions. — Lady's 
News,  1852. 
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2779.  The  broad-brimmed  liat  worn  by 
the  Quakers  was  not  adopted  peculiarly  by 
that  sect,  it  was  the  prevailing  fashion  of 
the  time  when  the  sect  was  founded,-  and 
has  been  worn  with  but  little  alteration 
from  that  time  to  the  present, — LadA^'s 
News,  1853. 

2780.  Sir  Walter  Scott  died  at  Ab- 
botsford,  in  IS^^— Lady's  News,  1853. 

2781.  Arrack  is  the  East  Indian  name 
for  all  kinds  of  ardent  spirits,  and  it  is 
there  made  from  various  materials.  One 
kind  is  distilled  from  rice,  another  is  made 
from  palm,  a  third  from  both  these  mixed, 
and  another  from  molasses  and  iiiowh — a 
kind  of  berry.  The  flavour,  of  course, 
differs. — Lady's  News,  1853. 

2782.  LiETJTENAWT  Waghorn  died  in 
January,  1850.  He  stated  in  a  letter  to 
the  Times  newspaper,  that  in  a  couple  of 
years  he  would  bring  the  Bombay  mail  to 
London  in  twenty- one  days.  Death,  how- 
ever, put  a  period  to  his  patriotic  career. — 
Ladys  Netvs,  1852. 

2783.  The  title  of  Princess  of  Wales 
was  first  held  by  Mary,  of  England,  who 
was  thus  created  by  her  father,  Henry 
VIII.,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  Welsh 
people,  and  keep  alive  the  name. — Lady's 
News,  1852. 

2784.  Draft  is  a  corrupt  spelling  of 
"draught,"  in  the  sense  employed;  see 
Todd's  "  Johnson."  It  does  not  occur  in 
any  dictionary  with  the  meaning  of  "a 
current  of  air"  attached  to  it. — Lady's 
News,  1853. 

2785.  By  the  decease  of  Edward  VI., 
there  were  four  female  claimants  to  the 
throne;  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  the  first  in  succession  by 
her  father's  will,  but  whose  declared  illegiti- 
macy had  never  been  repealed ;  Elizabeth, 
who  had  been  also  declared  illegitimate,  but 
whose  Protestant  principles  might  otherwise 
render  her  more  acceptable  to  the  nation ; 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland,  descended  from 
Henry's  eldest  sister,  whose  legitimacy  could 
not  be  questioned,  but  who  had  been  over- 
looked in  Henry's  will ;  and  Jane  Grey,  the 
daughter  of  Henry's  youngest  sister.  ThQ 
title  of  Mary  was  rendered  legal  by  her 
father's  will.  The  right  of  James  I.  to  the 
throne  was  further  strongthened  by  the  act 
of  Parliament  which  had  settled  the  suc- 
cession on  the  heirs  of  Henry  VIII.,  by  the 


dying  bequest  of  Elizabeth,  consequently  he 
was  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne,  in 
preference  to  the  infant  daughter  of  Lady 
Catherine  Grey. — Lady's  News,  1852. 

2786.  Apply,  about  So'clockin  the  morning 
to  Mr.  Ta^Anton, .  the  surgeon  of  the  Truss 
Society,  48,  Hatton-garden,  taking  with 
you  a  letter  from  some  respectable  house- 
keeper that  your  means  are  such  that  you 
are  a  proper  object  of  charity.  Mr,  Taunton 
will  furnish  you  with  the  names  of  half  a 
dozen  subscribers  living  nearest  to  your 
own  residence.  These  gentlemen  are  fur- 
nished yearly  with  blank  forms  of  recom-  ; 
mendation  according  to  their  subscription. 
—  Weekly  Lispatnh,  1856.  ■ 

2787.  The  mother  of  the  Emperor  Louis  ! 
Napoleon  was  a  very  accomplished  woman, 
with  a  great  taste  for  poetry  and  music.  ' 
She  composed  and  set  to  music  the  popular  i, 
song  of  "  Partant  Pour  la  Syrie."  She  ' 
died  in  1837,  her  husband  in  1846. — Lady's 
News,  1853.  • 

2788.  The  Widov^s'  Friend  Society  has 
an  office  at  200,  Upper  Thames-street.  It 
is  a  small  affair,  though  it  does  much  good, 
but  there  is  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  its  help.  ^ 
It  does  not  furnish  a  list  of  subscribers,  and 
it  will  attend  to  no  case  that  does  not  come 
recommended  by  a  subscriber,  so  that  its 
relief  is  restrained  to  cases  which  come  per- 
sonally to  the  knowledge  of  the  contributors. 
Its  mode  of  relief  is  by  affording  temporary 
aid  for  five  or  six  weeks.  It  does  not  aim 
at  preventing  the  sick  and  destitute  from 
going  into  the  Union ;  but  rather  to  help 
those  who,  with  a  little  assistance,  can  be 
enabled  thereafter  to  support  themselves. 
We  believe,  however,  that  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  clergymen  of  the  metropolis 
are  always  taken  into  consideration. — 
Weekly  JDispatcJi,  1856. 

2789.  Andeew  Philidoe,  the  eminent 
musician  and  chess-player,  was  a  French- 
man, born  1726,  and  died  1795.  He  once 
played,  at  the  same  time,  two  games  of 
chess  blindfolded,  with  two  men  of  rank 
skilled  in  chess,  and  was  conqueror  in  both, 
— Lady's  News,  1853. 

2790.  Sentence  on  Robson. — We  have 
received  several  letters  of  inquiry  on  this 
subject.  The  words  used  by  Mr.  Justice 
Erie,  in  passing  sentence  were  : — "  I  order 
that  for  the  forgery  of  which  you  have  been 
convicted  you  be  transported  for  20  years, 
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and  with  respect  to  the  larceny,  of  which 
you  have  pleaded  guilty,  I  pass  upon  you 
the  sentence  of  14  years^  transportation  con- 
currently with  the  other  sentence."  As 
the  two  terms  of  transportation  are  concur- 
rent, it  follows  that  the  shorter  period  is 
embraced  in  the  larger,  and  that  the  sen- 
tence is  practically  one  of  20  years*  trans- 
portation. It  was  necessary,  in  order  to 
satisfy  legal  forms,  that  the  offence  to  which 
he  had  pleaded  guilty  should  have  a  punish- 
ment awarded  to  it  independently  of  the 
greater  offence  of  which  he  was  convicted. 
—  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

2791.  Capees  are  the  pickled  buds  of  the 
capparis  spmosa,  a  low  shrub  generally 
gi-owing  out  of  the  fissures  of  old  walls,  or 
rocks,  in  most  of  the  warm  parts  of  Europe. 
The  best  come  to  us  from  Toulon. — Lady's 
Netos,  1853. 

2792.  A  CLEEK  who  is  unable  to  find 
employment  in  the  metropolis,  though  he  is 
qualified  for  any  situation  and  has  a  good 
character,  asks  what  prospect  there  is  of 
bettering  his  condition  by  emigrating,  and 
whether  a  free  passage  can  be  obtained. 
His  occupation  is  one  that  excludes  him 
from  obtaining  either  a  free  or  half  free 
passage  to  Australia.  A  passage  v/ould  cost 
£14,  and  an  outfit  would  cost  him  £i  more. 
This  is  evidently  an  amount  now  beyond  his 
reach,  and  he  has  no  relatives  to  help  him. 
And  if  he  could  get  there  he  would  not  be 
able  to  procure  employment  as  clerk.  He 
would  be  obliged  to  turn  shopman  or  shep- 
herd. A  great  number  of  clerks  rushed  to 
the  diggings,  but  found  the  labour  and 
privations  greater  than  they  could  bear. 
He  might  get  to  New  York  for  £5,  but  it 
would  be  imprudent  to  go  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  when  the  waters  and  the  land  are 
ice  bound  and  trade  is  in  its  most  sluggish 
state.  If  he  could  get  there  when  business 
is  brisk  he  might  get  employment,  as  the 
home  grown  stock  of  young  men  are  less 
docile  and  reliable.  As  he  can  neither  go  to 
the  United  States  nor  Australia  he  had 
better  make  up  his  mind  to  apply  for  a  place 
in  the  Metropolitan  Police,  or  in  the  Royal 
Artillery,  where  his  education  will  secure 
his  promotion.  He  should  prefer  the  Foot 
Artillery,  as  attention  to  a  h^rse  imposes 
great  additional  labour.  Promotion  is  more 
rapid  in  the  East  India  Service  than  in  her 
Majesty's. —  Weekly  Disjpatchy  1856. 


2793.  The  name  of  St.  Mary  Axe  is  a 
designation  given  to  the  church  from  a  holy 
relic  it  once  possessed — an  axe,  with  which 
several  martyrs  were  said  to  have  been 
beheaded. — Lady's  Neius,  1853. 

2794.  The  cotton  oil  is  prepared  at  the 
place  of  growth.  A  greater  quantity  of 
seed  is  grown  than  is  required  for  the  next 
crop,  and  this  surplus  is  considered  almost 
waste,  but  oil  is  pressed  out  of  it,  and  the 
cake  is  given  to  the  cattle.  A  means  has 
been  discovered  of  removing  the  dark 
colour  it  exhibits.  Mr.  Burn,  of  Edin- 
burgh, has  obtained  a  prize  for  purifying 
and  preparing  the  oil. —  Weekly  Disjpatch, 
1856. 

2795.  Mes.  Fisher,  the  granddaughter 
of  Milton,  kept  a  smaU  chandler's  shop  at 
Lower  HoUoway  for  many  years ;  she  died 
in  great  povert}^.  May,  1754,  in  her  sixty- 
sixth  year,  and  by  her  death  the  family  of 
Milton  became  extinct, —  Lady's  News, 
1853. 

2796.  The  apartments,  if  locked,  should 
be  opened  in  the  presence  of  a  constable, 
and  an  inventory  taken  in  his  presence, 
when  the  goods  should  be  removed  to  a 
proper  place  of  safety,  and  the  apartments 
relet. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

2797.  All  seamen  in  the  merchant-ser- 
vice pay  threepence  monthly  towards  the 
poor-rates  of  the  parish  of  Stepney,  for  a 
fund  for  the  maintenance  of  all  persons 
born  at  sea,  who,  provided  they  have  no 
other  settlement,  can  claim  Stepney  as  their 
parish. — Lady^s  News,  1853. 

2798.  The  luggage,  not  coming  within 
the  denomination  of  personal  baggage  or 
luggage,  but  being  in  the  natm^e  of  mer- 
chandise, is  properly  chargeable  with  car- 
riage, although  accompanying  the  passen- 
ger. See  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
passengers  travelling  in  the  company's  books 
and  time  tables. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

2799.  The  Greek  inscription  over  the 
foot  entrance  of  Exeter  Hall  may  be  ren- 
dered "  The  loving  brethren."  — Lady'^s 
News,  1853. 

2800.  The  proprietor  of  shares  in  a  joint 
stock  company  is  liable  for  three  years  after 
the  sale  for  the  company's  debt.  If  it  were 
otherwise  all  the  shareholders  in  a  failing 
company  would  tranfer  their  shares  to  persons 
of  no  property,  and  the  public  would  be 
cheated. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 
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2801.  The  statue  of  Nelson,  on  the 
monument  in  Trafalgar-square,  is  eighteen 
feet  high. — Lady's  News,  1853. 

2802.  The  places  in  the  Bankruptcy 
Court  are  in  the  gift  of  the  Treasury.— 
Weekly  Disj^atch,  1856. 

2803.  The  maiden  name  of  Lady  Hamil- 
ton was  Emma  Lyon.  She  lived  as  nursery- 
maid in  the  family  of  Dr.  Budd,  one  of  the 
physicians  of  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and 
the  housemaid,  at  the  same  time,  w^as  the 
afterwards  celebrated  actress,  Mrs.  Powell. 
— Lady^s  News,  1853. 

2804.  The  National  Guaed  oe  Paeis 
has  been  recently  re-organised.  It  consists 
of  citizens  who  are  called  together  on  special 
occasions. —  WeeTcly  Dispatch,  1856. 

2805.  Joe  Manton  was  a  gun-maker, 
who  patented  his  principal  improvements  in 

Lady's  News,  1853. 

2806.  The  whole  of  the  four  guests  par- 
taking of  the  refreshment  supplied  are  in- 
dividually liable  to  pay  the  whole  of  the 
reckoning,  and  each  man  may  be  sued  for 
the  balance  due  in  the  County  Court. — 
WeeJcly  Dispatch,  1856. 

2807.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  of 
St.  George's,  at  Lambeth,  is  the  largest 
erected  in  this  country  since  the  Refor- 
mation. It  is  calculated  to  hold  three  thou- 
sand people. — Lady^s  News,  1853. 

2808.  Theee  is  no  statue  of  Cromwell 
in  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament.  Our 
correspondent  must  surely  remember  the 
controversy  which  a  few  years  since  waged 
so  fiercely  on  the  subject.  The  greatest  of 
England's  rulers,  who  contributed  more 
than  any  of  the  long  line  of  legitimate 
monarchs  to  raise  this  country  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  great  European  Power,  is  denied 
a  memorial  in  the  halls  of  her  legislature. 
True  it  is,  however,  he  had  no  respect  for 
our  legislative  body.  He  despised  and 
dispersed  them. — Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

2809.  The  real  name  of  Peter  Parley  is 
Godcrich,  formerly  a  schoolmaster,  and  by 
birth  an  American.  He  is  not  the  author 
of  half  the  books  bearing  his  name,  having 
a  successful  rival  in  this  country  in  the  au- 
thor of  Peter  Parley's  annual,  and  many 
other  works. — Lady's  Neivs,  1853. 

2810.  The  whole  distance  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool  has  not  been  performed 
in  less  than  nine  days. —  Weekly  Dispatch, 
1S56. 


2811.  The  statue  of  WiUiam  Pitt,  in 
Hanover-square,  by  Sir  Francis  Chantrey, 

cost  £7,000,  and  was  set  up  in  1831.  

Lady's  Netvs,  1853. 

2812.  The  qualification  for  a  guardian 
of  the  poor  consists  in  the  party  being 
rated  to  the  poor's  rate  of  some  parish  or 
township  of  the  union  to  such  an  amount 
not  exceeding  £40  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
commissioners;  but  residence  in  the  par- 
ticular parish  is  not  required. —  Weekly 
Dispatch,  1856. 

2813.  The  term  "Palladian"  comes 
from  the  celebrated  Italian  architect  Pal« 
ladio,  styled  the  Raphael  of  architects,  who 
was  born  at  Vicenza,  in  Lombardy,  1518. 
His  treatises  on  architecture  are  still  held 
in  high  estimation. — Lady\^  Neivs,  1853. 

2814.  Although  rabbits  are  not  game, 
yet  persons  shooting  or  otherwise  destroy- 
ing them  in  any  warren  or  any  enclosed 
ground,  without  the  consent  of  the  occu- 
pier,  are  liable  to  be  surcharged  for  a  game 
certificate,  and  to  be  prosecuted  for  the 
trespass  on  the  land. —  Weekly  Dispatch, 
1856. 

2815.  The  Millbank  prison  is  the  largest 
in  London.  Every  male  and  female  pri- 
soner is  sent  there  for  three  months  pre- 
vious to  transportation.  At  the  model 
prison,  Pentonville,  the  inmates  are  detained 
for  two  years  and  taught  useful  trades. — 
Lady's  News,  1853. 

2816.  The  Towee  of  London  is  not  in 
the  City,  but  the  tower  stairs  are,  and  the 
Lord  Mayor  embarked  from  those  stairs 
when  the  Alderman  of  Porfcsoken  ward 
(Thomas  Johnson)  was  selected  to  fill  the 
office.  Alderman  Pirie  embarked  at  London- 
bridge. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

2817.  Blankets  took  then-  name  from 
Thomas  Blanket,  who,  in  1340,  first  set  up 
looms  for  weaving  them  at  Bristol. — Lady^s 
News,  1853. 

2818.  Daniel  Good  was  hanged  for  the 
murder  of  Jane  Jones,  May  23,  1842. — 
Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

2819.  Mes.  Siddons  retired  from  the 
stage  in  June,  1812,  after  appearing  in  the 
character  of  Lady  Macbeth;  but  she  ap- 
peared between  that  time  and  1817,  on  two 
or  three  particular  occasions,  and  also  gave 
a  course  of  public  readings  from  Shakespeare, 
and  from  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,"  at  the 
Argyll  Rooms. — Lady's  News,  1853. 
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2820.  An  Exchequer  Bond  which  may 
now  be  purchased  at  98i  would  yield  3^ 
per  cent,  till  the  year  1859,  and  then  it 
would  be  paid  off  at  par.  But  it  could  be 
sold  in  the  interim  if  the  money  were 
wanted,  and  as  it  would  so  soon  be  payable 
at  par  it  could  not  fall  much  below  that  price 
even  if  a  considerable  fall  should  take  place 
in  Consols. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

2821.  Hee  Majesty's  forty-eight  chap- 
lains-in-ordinary, who  are  appointed  by  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  receive  no  payment  for 
their  spiritual  services,  which  are  confined 
to  one  chaplain  preaching  once  a  year  in 
the  Royal  chapel,  on  Sundays.  The  ap- 
pointment, however,  is  generally  a  stepping- 
stone  to  more  valuable  preferment.  The 
Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal  is  chosen  by  the 
sovereign  and  has  a  stipend  of  £200  per 
annum. — Lady's  News,  1853. 

2822.  The  house  duty  is  a  tenant's  tax, 
but  the  premises  if  not  of  the  annual  value 
of  £20  are  not  liable  to  be  assessed  to  it. 
As  you  omitted  to  appeal  in  due  time  against 
the  assessment,  on  notice  thereof  being 
given  to  you  of  your  being  assessed,  you 
have  no  alternative  but  to  pay  the  amount, 
and  to  make  the  appeal  next  year  on  being 
brought  into  charge  again. —  Weekly  Dis- 
patch, 1856. 

2823.  St.  Patrice  was  born  in  Scotland, 
at  Kirkpatrick,  on  the  Clyde,  a.d.  373. 
He  undertook  the  conversion  of  the  then 
Pagan  Irish,  and  had  singular  success,  con- 
verting the  kings  of  Dublin  and  Munster 
and  the  seven  sons  of  the  King  of  Con- 
naught.  2.  He  fixed  his  metropolitan  see 
at  Armagh,  where  he  founded  monastaries 
and  schools.  His  missions  are  said  to  have 
lasted  forty  years,  and  his  death  took  place 
at  Down,  in  March,  493.  Sir  James  Ware 
has  published  his  life  and  works. — Lady's 
News,  1853. 

2824.  Robert  asks  what  is  the  benefit 
of  the  freedom  of  the  City  which  he  has 
just  obtained.  The  right  of  voting  for 
members  of  Parliament  he,  of  course,  pos- 
sessed before  as  a  householder.  He  has  now 
as  a  householder  and  freeman  of  the  City 
acquired  the  right  of  voting  for  Aldermen, 
Common  Councilmen,  and  Inquestmen  of 
the  Ward  in  which  he  lives.  The  extension 
of  the  freedom  to  all  householders  makes 
representation  and  taxation  co- extensive. 
The  householders  only  pay  the  rates,  and 


the  householders  only  elect  the  representa- 
tives by  whom  the  rates  are  expended. 
The  electors  in  their  wards  choose,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  Mayor,  when  they  choose 
an  Alderman  who  will  in  turn  become  the 
Mayor,  unless  he  has  rendered  himself 
unpopular  by  some  act.  There  are  now 
three  orders  of  citizens.  The  first  is  the 
freemen,  who,  if  not  wealthy  enough  to 
hold  a  house  or  purchase  the  livery,  are 
deemed  not  sufiiciently  independent  or  in- 
corruptible to  be  intrusted  with  any  politi- 
cal functions.  Then  comes  such  as  are  free- 
men and  householders,  who  choose  the  Com- 
mon Council,  who  manage  the  city^s  revenues 
and  who  elect  their  magistrates  ;  and,  lastly, 
the  liverymen,  many  of  them  opulent  mer- 
chants and  retired  tradesmen. —  Weekly 
Dispatch,  1856. 

2825.  The  great  fire  of  London  was 
stopped  in  its  westward  career  by  the  brick 
buildings  of  the  Temple.  The  houses  in 
Fleet -street  were  built  of  wood. — Lady's 
News,  1853. 

2826.  The  sun  was  totally  eclipsed,  visi- 
ble at  Greenwich,  July  28, 1851.  It  began 
about  twelve  at  noon. — Weekly  Dispatch, 
1856. 

2827.  The  Infant  Orphan  Asylum, 
Wanstead,  was  opened  by  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  in  1843  ;  Prince  Albert  laid  the 
foundation  stone  in  1841.  2.  General  Tom 
Thumb  was  born  in  1832;  when  he  was 
exhibited  he  weighed  151bs  ,  and  stood  25 
inches  high.  His  name  is  Stratton. — Lady's 
News,  1853. 

2828.  A  person  receiving  weekly  wages 
is  liable  to  the  income-tax  just  the  same  as 
persons  who  are  paid  by  yearly  salaries. — 
Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

2829.  Robert  Fulton,  the  engineer, 
was  an  American ;  it  is  said  that  he  died  of 
grief  in  1815,  from  being  denied  the  credit 
of  steam  navigation. — Lady's  News,  1853. 

2830.  A  PERSON  dying  in  the  West 
Indies,  if  he  had  settled  there,  would  pro- 
bably make  a  will  appointing  residents  in 
the  islands  his  executors,  and  it  would  be 
registered  there.  It  would  not  be  for- 
warded to  Irelanu  or  England  as  a  matter 
of  course. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

2831.  The  word  "reverend"  occurs 
only  once  in  the  Bible,  which  is  in  the  9th 
verse  of  the  11th  Psalm. — Lady's  Neivs, 
1853. 
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2832.  The  maiden  name  of  Mrs.  Fitzher- 
bert  was  Smythe.  Her  first  husband  was 
Mr.  Wild,  of  Lulworth  Castle,  Dorset ;  her 
second,  Mr.  Fitzberbert,  a  physician  at 
Derby.  She  was  born  1756,  and  died  in 
l^Zl,— Lady's  Nems,  1853. 

2833.  In"  the  process  known  as  "  nature 
printing,"  the  marks  of  the  lines  of  the 
plant  or  leaf  are  transferred  to  meal  by 
pressure,  and  then  printed  from  at  the 
ordinary  copper-plate  press. — WeeTcly  Dis- 
patch, 1856. 

2834.  Exeter-hall,  Strand,  was  opened 
in  1831. — Lady's  Neios,  1853. 

2835.  Her  Majesty  does  not  exercise 
her  patronage  in  any  of  the  charities,  except 
the  St.  Katharine's  Hospital  for  decayed 
gentlewomen. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

2836.  The  cathedral  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome,  is  464  feet  high;  Salisbury  cathe- 
dral, 463  feet;  St.  Paul's,  London,  404 
feet.  The  monument,  London,  is  210  feet 
high. — Lady's  Neios,  1853. 

2837.  No  person  is  eligible  to  be  placed 
on  the  list  of  candidates  for  a  widow's  pen- 
sion of  £10  at  the  National  Benevolent 
Institution,  in  Southampton-row,  who  has 
not  attained  60  years  of  age. —  WeeMy  Dis- 
patch, 1856. 

2838.  Rowland  Hill,  like  Whitfield 
and  Wesley,  obtained  episcopal  ordination, 
but  without  submitting  to  the  discipline  of 
the  Establishment.  He  died  in  1833,  at 
the  age  of  89,  and  left  no  family.  2.  He 
was  the  sixth  son  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill. — 
LadAj's  News,  1853. 

2839.  Sttb  refers,  we  presume,  to  the 
Training  School  for  Females,  belonging  to 
the  National  School  Society,  at  Whiteiand's 
House,  King-road,  Chelsea.  The  cost  of 
training  is  £20  a  year.  The  student  must 
be  over  17  years  of  age.  The  Home  and 
Colonial  School  Society  House  is  in  Gray's- 
inn-road. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

2840.  Grains  of  Paradise  are  the  seeds 
of  the  amomum  grana-paradisi ;  they  possess 
similar  aromatic  properties  to  the  other 
peppers,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  world  are 
used  as  a  condiment,  but  in  England  they 
arc  employed  to  impart  a  false  strength  to 
wine,  beer,  spirits,  and  vinegar.  There  is  a 
penalty  of  £200  on  the  brewer  for  using 
them,  and  of  £500  on  any  druggist  who  sells 
them  to  a  brewer. — Lady's  Neivs,  1853. 


2841.  As  nearly  as  can  be  arrived  at,  in 
round  numbers,  there  are  about  100,000,000 
Protestants  and  140,000,000  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  Christendom. —  Weekly  Dispatch, 
1856. 

2842.  The  phrase,  "according  to 
Cocker,"  is  an  allusion  to  Edward  Cocker, 
who  is  said  *'to  have  taught  the  arts  of 
writing  and  arithmetic  in  an  extraordinary 
manner."  In  1660  he  published  the  "  Pen's 
Transcendancy,"  as  a  proof  of  his  skill  in 
the  art  of  writing  well. — Lady's  Neivs, 
1853. 

2843.  The  deposit  of  the  title-deeds  will 
operate  as  an  equitable  lien  for  securing 
the  money  lent,  and  as  a  charge  upon  the 
property  for  the  same ;  but  the  property 
cannot  be  sold,  or  otherwise  dealt  with, 
except  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
or  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  or  Insolvency, 
in  the  event  of  the  debtor  becoming  bank- 
rupt or  insolvent.  —  Weekly  Dispatch^ 
1856. 

2844.  There  are  ninety-one  City  com- 
panies, twelve  of  which  are  called  the  chief, 
and  are  styled  the  Honourable.  ]Srearly 
fifty  have  halls,  some  of  which  are  noted 
for  their  splendom%  and  others  for  their  i 
antiquity,  paintings,  and  curiosities. —  ' 
Lady's  News,  1853.  1 

2845.  There  is  no  asylum  for  cripples.  ] 
Such  as  can  be  helped  by  the  aid  of  surgical  ] 
skill  may  apply  at  the  Orthopaedic  Hos-  \ 
pital,  6,  Bloomsbury-square. —  Weekly  Dis-  \ 
patch,  1856.  , 

2846.  The  Pantheon,  in  Oxford-street,  | 
was  originally  a  theatre  and  public  prome- 
nade ;  the  first  building  was  burnt  down 
in  1792;  the  second  was  taken  down  in 
1812,  and  the  third  erected  the  same  year  ; 
in  1834  it  was  converted  into  a  bazaar. — • 
Lady's  News,  1853. 

2847.  It  would  be  wise  for  caution's  sake 
to  have  the  bill  of  sale  prepared  by  an 
attorney,  and  to  take  care  that  the  same  be 
duly  registered  under  the  late  Act  of  Par- 
liament, so  as  to  make  it  valid  in  the  event 
of  the  debtor's  bankruptcy  or  insolvency, 
or  as  against  an  execution  creditor.— 
Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

2848.  Mr.  O'Connell  was  elected  first 
Roman  Catholic  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  in 
1821.    The  first  Roman  Catholic  Shcrilf  of 

I  London   was  Mr.  Alexander  Raphael,  in 
1  Lady's  News,  1853. 
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2849  The  Aeabiaxs  took  fhe  new  name 
of  Saracens  in  622,  when  they  followed 
Mahomet  as  their  general  and  prophet,  and 
made  considerable  conquests.  —  Sunday 
Times,  1856. 

2850.  The  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween England  and  China  was  kept  up 
through  the  East  India  Company  until  the 
year  1833.  The  term  of  the  Company's 
last  charter  having  expired,  all  British 
subjects  were  equally  at  liberty  to  send  out 
ships  to  China  for  tea,  and  other  products 
of  the  country,  which  prior  to  1833,  had 
never  been  brought  by  any  vessels  but  those 
belonging  to  the  privileged  company.  2. 
The  Marquis  of  Hastings  was  succeeded  in 
the  Government  of  India  by  Lord  Amherst, 
in  the  year  Lady's  News,  1853. 

2851.  The  Baeeack-imaster  ranks  next 
after  the  quartermaster,  and  before  the 
quartermaster- sergeant.  —  Sunday  Times, 
1856. 

2852.  The  Cuckoo  begins  early  in  the 
season  with  the  interval  of  a  minor  third  ; 
the  bird  then  proceeds  to  a  major  third, 
next  to  a  fourth,  then  to  a  fifth  ;  after 
which  his  voice  breaks,  without  a  minor 
sixth.  This  defalcation  of  the  voice  is 
alluded  to  in  an  epigram  of  John  Hey  wood, 
as  far  back  as  1587  : — 

"  In  April,  the  koo  koo  can  sing  her  song  by  rote  ; 
In  June,  of  time  she  can  not  sing  a  note. 
At  first,  koo-koo,  koo-koo,  sing  still  can  she  do ; 
At  last,  kooke,  kooke,  kooke,  six  kookes  to  one 
koo. " 

Some  authors  have  supposed  that  no  other 
bird  loses  or  changes  its  note ;  but  this  is  an 
erroneous  idea,  for  the  voice  of  the  nightin- 
gale undergoes  a  woeful  change,  resembling 
in  the  autumn  the  hoarse  croaking  of  a  frog, 
a  reptile  which  has  been  called  facetiously, 
and  not  quite  inaptly,  it  would  seem,  the 
"  Dutch  Nightingale." — Lady's  News, 
1855. 

2853.  A  tosses  B  for  the  best  out  of 
three,  and  A  wins  the  first  toss.  After  this 
four  events  can  happen.  First :  A  may 
win  both;  second,  B may  win  both;  thirdly, 
A  may  win  the  second  and  B  the  third ;  and 
fourthly,  B  may  win  the  second  and  A  the 
third.  These  events  are  all  equally 
likely,  and  there  is  only  one,  in  conse- 
quence, which  B  may  win.  Ihe  odds  in 
favour  of  A  are,  therefore,  3  to  1. — Sunday 
Times,  1856. 

2854.  If  a  body,  as  a  piece  of  iron,  be 


heated  and  allowed  to  cool  in  the  open  air, 
the  heat  gradually  passes  off"  from  the  sur- 
face in  straight  lines  in  the  form  of  rays, 
in  the  same  manner  as  light  proceeds  from 
a  candle  or  the  sun ;  this  is  called  radient 
heat,  Radient  heat  is  supposed  to  move 
with  the  same  velocity  as  light ;  that  is,  at 
the  rate  of  192,000  miles  per  second. — 
Lady's  Neius,  1855. 

2855.  The  arraignment  means  the  read- 
ing of  the  indictment,  and  calling  upon  the 
prisoner  to  plead — that  is,  to  say  whether 
he  is  guilty  or  not  guilty. — Sunday  Times, 
1856. 

2856.  The  Empeeor  Nicholas  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  Russia  by  the  ab- 
dication of  his  brother,  the  late  Grand 
Duke  Constantino,  1825.  The  present 
Grand  Duke  Constantino  is  the  second  son 
of  the  Emperor,  born  in  1827.  Alexander, 
the  Prince  Imperial,  was  born  in  1818. 
The  other  sous,  Nicholas  and  Michael,  were 
born,  the  one  in  1831,  the  other  in  1832. 
The  daughters,  Marie  and  Olga,  in  1819 
and  1822.  The  former  married  the  late 
Duke  of  Leuchtenburg.  The  Empress, 
daughter  of  William  III.  of  Prussia,  was 
bom  in  1798. — Lady's  News,  1853. 

2857.  The  extreme  velocity  of  the  wind 
was  found,  by  Dr.  Lind,  to  be  93  miles  an 
hour.  The  machine  used  to  measure  it  with  is 
called  an  anemometer. — Sunday  Times,\ShQ, 

2858.  Matthew  Lock,  who  composed 
the  music  in  Macbeth,  was  an  English  com- 
poser of  great  celebrity.  He  was  a  chorister 
in  Exeter  cathedral,  and  was  instructed  in 
the  elements  of  music  by  Wake,  the  organist. 
He  was  appointed  to  write  the  music  for  the 
public  entry  of  Charles  II.,  and  was  ap- 
pointed composer  to  that  king.  He  died 
Voin. —Lady's  News,  1853. 

2859.  The  Armada  arrived  in  theBritish 
channel  in  July,  1588. — Sunday  Times, 
1856. 

2860.  Taeing-  one  Parliament  with 
another,  the  duration  of  each,  since  the 
reign  of  Henry  YII.,  does  not  exceed  the 
space  of  three  years,  even  including  the 
Long  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
and  the  still  longer  one  which  his  son  re- 
tained for  the  enormous  period  of  nearly 
seventeen  years. — Lady's  News,  1853. 

2861.  There  are  two  Lord  Mayors  in  Eng- 
land and  one  in  Ireland. —  Weekly  Dispatch, 
1856. 
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2862.  The  confederacy  of  the  northern 
powers  against  England,  called  "  The  armed 
neutrality,"  was  commenced  by  the  Empress 
of  Russia  in  1780,  but  its  objects  were 
defeated  in  the  following  year. — Sunday 
Times,  1856. 

2863.  The  length  of  the  river  Thames  is 
assumed  to  be  nearly  215  miles. — Lady^s 
Neivs,  1853. 

2864.  The  Princess's  Theatre  was  opened 
for  the  first  time,  by  Mr.  Maddox,  on  the 
26th  December,  1842.  The  performances 
were  the  opera  of  La  Sonnambula  and  the 
late  Gilbert  A'Beckett's  Burlesque  of  The 
Yellow  Dwarf. — Sunday  Times,  1856. 

2865.  Links  were  carried  before  carriages 
and  foot  passengers  in  London  as  late  as 
IS07.— Lady's  News,  1853. 

2866.  Asbestos  is  a  fossil  stone,  which 
may  be  split  into  threads  or  filaments. — 
Sunday  Times,  1856. 

2867.  It  is  said  that  the  houses  of  Par- 
liament can  never  be  wholly  burnt  down 
again  as  there  is  very  little  wood  about  the 
building,  and  the  main  joists  and  beams  are 
of  iron.  The  stone  employed  for  the  external 
masonry  is  a  magnesian  limestone  from 
Alston,  in  Yorkshire,  selected  with  great 
care  from  the  building  stones  of  England 
by  the  Commissioners. — Lady's  Neivs, 
1853. 

2868.  Me.  Baery  Sullivan  made  his 
first  appearance  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre, 
as  Hamlet,  on  the  7th  February,  1852.— 
Sunday  Times,  1852. 

2869.  CHARiNa-CROSS  was  pulled  down 
in  1647 ;  part  of  the  stones  were  converted 
into  pavement  before  Whitehall.  Cheap - 
side-cross  and  other  crosses  were  voted 
down  by  the  Long  Parliament  four  years 
previous. — Lady's  News,  1853. 

2870.  The  parties  to  the  treaty  of 
Amiens  were  Great  Britain,  Holland,  France, 
and  Spain. — Sunday  Times,  1856. 

2871.  The  tendency  to  deafness  in  the 
Dalmatian  or  carriage-dog  is  generally  occa- 
sioned by  the  absurd  practice  of  cropping 
the  ears,  and  these,  being  deprived  of 
natural  assistance  and  defence,  the  organ  of 
hearing  suff'ers. — Lady's  News,  1853. 

2872.  The  Frigate  Amphion  was  blown 
up  while  riding  at  anchor  in  Plymouth 
Sound,  in  September,  1796. — Sunday  Times, 
1856. 


2873.  Gayel-kind  is  a  tenure  or  custom 
annexed  and  belonging  to  certain  lands  in 
Kent  whereby  the  lands  of  the  father  are 
equally  divided  at  his  death  among  all  his 
sons,  or  the  land  of  the  brother  among  all 
the  brethren,  if  he  have  no  issue  of  his  own. 
— Lady's  News,  1853. 

2874.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  was 
twice  attorney-general— first  in  1834,  and 
then  in  1841. — Sunday  Times,  1856. 

2875.  Prince  Albert  derived  from  his 
mother  a  property  which  produces  an  annual 
income  of  about  £2,400.  When  his  mar- 
riage was  decided  upon,  he  granted  pensions 
to  several  persons  attached  to  his  house- 
hold, and  then  transferred  the  estate  to  his 
elder  brother. — Lady's  News,  1853. 

2876.  The  arms  of  England  and  France 
were  claimed  and  quartered  by  Edward 
III.,  in  1330.  They  were  discontinued  on 
the  union  with  Ireland. — Sunday  Times, 
1856. 

2877.  The  domestic  chief  is  dubbed  hus- 
band, from  his  being,  or  at  least  from  his  ob  - 
ligation to  be,  the  hand  that  unites  the  Jiouse 
together — the  bond  of  union  among  the 
family.  How  desirable  that  all  husbands 
should  be  husbands  in  reality,  as  well  as  in 
name  ! — Lady's  Neios,  1853. 

2878.  Mr.  Sheridan  Knowles  played 
the  tragedy  of  Julius  Ccesar,  for  his  benefit, 
at  Drury-lane  Theatre,  on  the  16th  May, 
1843.  He  did  not  on  that  occasion  per- 
form Julius  Csesar,  but  Casca  ;  Mr.  Ma- 
cready  was  the  Brutus,  and  Mr.  Phelps  the 
Cassius  of  the  piece. — Sunday  Times,  1856. 

2879.  The  bishopric  of  Argyle  ended 
with  the  abolition  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland, 
in  lQSd>.— Sunday  Times,  1856, 

2880.  If  a  widow  or  bachelor  be  the  last 
of  his  family,  a  skull — Death's-head — he- 
raldically  termed  a  mort — is  annexed  to  the 
escutcheon,  the  arms,  crest,  and  motto 
being  displayed  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
hatchment  of  a  maid  or  widow,  who  is  the 
last  of  her  house,  represents  the  arms  in  a 
lozenge,  with  a  onort  annexed. — Lady's 
News,  1853. 

2881.  During  the  run  of  Mr.  Buckstone*s 
Ascent  of  Mount  Parnassus,  in  1853,  the 
Spirit  of  Mont  Blanc  was  personated  by 
Mr.  Caulfield,  who  gave  an  imitation  of  Mr. 
Albert  Smith's  voice  and  manner,  which 
was  very  successful.  One  evening  the  real 
Smith,  by  private  arrangement  with  the 
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actor,  assumed  the  character,  and,  ascend- 
ing through  the  trap  on  the  stage,  gave  an 
imitation  of  himself,  to  the  great  amaze- 
ment of  Mr.  Buckstone,  who  was  on  the 
stage  at  the  time,  hut  not  heing  in  the 
secret,  could  not  comprehend  how  the  sub- 
stitution had  occurred. — Sunday  Times, 
1856. 

2882.  HiBBEED  rode  the  winners  of  both 
races  you  name — One  Act  for  Chester  Cup, 
and  Malacca  for  the  Cambridgeshire. — Era, 
1856. 

2883.  WiLLiAii  THE  CojfQrEROR  intro- 
duced into  England  what  was  called  Troy 
weight,  from  Troyes,  a  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Champagne,  in  France,  now  in  the 
department  of  Aube,  where  a  celebrated 
fair  was  held.  The  English  were  dissatis- 
fied with  this  weight,  because  the  pound 
did  not  weigh  so  much  as  the  pound  in  use 
at  that  time  in  England.  Hence  arose  the 
term  "  Avoir  du  poids,"  which  was  a  me- 
dium between  the  French  and  the  English 
weights.  Silver  coinage  is  not  a  legal  ten- 
der for  more  than  forty  shillings.  The 
Mint  price  for  standard  silver  is  5s.  6d.  per 
ounce ;  for  gold,  £3  I7s.  10^.  per  ounce. — 
Lady's  News,  1855. 

2884.  The  Rev.  Me.  Cook,  with  ordi- 
nary tackle,  and  hook  dressed  with  a  single 
gut,  caught  a  salmon,  not  three  weeks  since, 
in  the  river  Annan ,  Scotland,  weighing 
not  less  than  thirty-nine  pounds  and  three 
quarters  nett.  The  Mount  Annan  waters 
are  siz  miles  from  Dumfries.  Sixty  years 
ago,  a  fish  weighing  701b.  was  caught  by 
the  rod  in  the  Nith.  At  that  time,  how- 
ever, much  coarser  tackle  was  used,  and  the 
captor  had  a  line  of  ten  or  twelve  horse 
hairs. — JEra,  1856. 

2885.  Man  has  246  bones.  The  head 
and  face,  sixty -three ;  the  trunk,  fifty-nine ; 
the  arms,  sixty-four;  and  the  lower  extre- 
mities, sixty.  That  part  of  anatomy 
which  treats  of  bones  is  called  Osteology. 
The  bones  are  covered  with  a  thin,  strong 
membrane,  which,  in  a  sound  state,  has 
little  sensibility,  but  when  inflamed,  is  ex- 
tremely sensible. — Lady's  News,  1855. 

2886.  Flatman  has  only  ridden  two  St. 
Leger  winners. — Era,  1856. 

2887.  The  custom  of  wearing  cravats  is 
of  French  origin.  Two  distinct  etymolo- 
gies have  been  given  for  the  word  cravat. 
According  to  Menage  it  is  a  corruption  of 


carahette,  a  kind  of  collar  peculiar  to  the 
French  Carabineers.  Other  etymologists 
derive  the  word  cravat  from  croat.  Towards 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  a 
military  corps  was  organised  in  France"^  in 
imitation  of  some  Croatian  regiments  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  Austria.  In  this 
French  corps,  even  the  dress  of  the  Croats 
was  imitated.  They  wore  a  sort  of  scarf, 
folded  round  the  neck  and  tied  in  front  in 
a  rosette,  the  ends  falling  gracefully  over 
the  chest.  In  course  of  time  this  fashion 
was  generally  adopted,  and  the  scarf  re- 
ceived the  name  of  croat,  which,  for  the 
sake  of  euphony,  was  changed  to  cravat. — 
Lady's  News,  1855. 

2888.  The  odds  were  8  to  1  when  Lord 
Eglinton's  Blue  Bonnet  won  the  Leger  in 
1842.— ^m,  1856. 

2889.  The  Mite  of  Commeece,  a  small 
coin,  formerly  current,  was  equal  to  one- 
third  of  a  farthing.  The  mite  of  Scripture 
was  the  quarter  of  a  denarius,  and  worth 
seven  farthings. — Lady's  News,  1855. 

2890.  The  telegeaph  for  announcing 
those  horses  that  had  won  as  well  as  those 
that  had  weighed,  was  first  used  at  Don- 
caster  in  1841,  when  Satirist  (No.  14  on 
the  card)  won  the  St.  Leger  by  half-a-neck 
from  Coronation. — Era,  1856. 

2891.  Among  English  weitees,  Horace 
Walpole  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  best 
models  for  lively  epistolary  correspondence. 
In  French  literature,  Madame  de  Sevign© 
stands  unrivalled  as  a  letter- writer. — Lady's 
News,  1855. 

2892.  Little  Chaeley  carried  9st .  81b. 
when  he  won  the  Warwick  Steeple  Chase 
last  season. — Era,  1856. 

2893.  Ieon  pavement  has  been  tried  in 
London,  but  did  not  succeed.  Before  the 
Paving  Act  in  1762,  each  inhabitant  paved 
before  his  own  door  with  anj*  material  he 
chose. — Lady's  News,  1855. 

2894.  The  Goodwood  Stakes  race  was 
inaugurated  in  1825,  the  winner  being 
found  in  Stumps,  who  carried  6st.  131b. — 
Era,  1856. 

2895.  The  Royal  Botanic  Society, 
Regent's-park,  was  incorporated  in  1839 ; 
it  consists  of  Fellows  who  pay  an  admission 
fee  of  five  guineas  and  an  annual  subscrip- 
tion of  two  guineas.  There  are  three 
annual  exhibitions,  in  May,  June,  and  July. 
--Lady's  News,  1852. 
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2896.  Waelock,  the  winner  of  the  last 
St.  Leger,  has  started  nine  times — winning 
thrice,  to  the  amount  of  £4,060  in  stakes. 
-~I]ra,  1856. 

2897.  CoLONEii  Dennis  O'Kelly,  the 
owner  of  the  celebrated  Eclipse,  amassed  an 
immense  fortune  by  gambling  and  the  turf, 
and  purchased  the  estate  of  Canons,  near 
Edgeware,  which  was  formerly  possessed  by 
the  Duke  of  Chaados.  The  coloners  train- 
ing stables  and  paddocks,  at  another  estate 
near  Epsom,  were  supposed  to  be  the  best 
appointed  in  England.  Eclipse  died  in 
1789,  a  year  after  his  master. — Lady's 
JSfews,  1852. 

2898.  Not  alone  Yellow  Jack,  Indian 
Warrior,  &c.,  but  Lambourn  has  actually 
been  second  six  times  in  races,  amounting 
in  value   to  £2,700.— JS^m,  1856. 

2899.  It  was  customaey,  from  the 
earliest  times,  to  carry  two  figures,  made  of 
pasteboard  and  wicker-work,  supposed  to 
represent  an  ancient  Briton  and  a  Saxon,  in 
the  Lord  Mayor's  show ;  these,  when  not 
used,  were  kept  in  Guildhall,  where  they 
have  gradually  decayed ;  the  present  figures, 
called  Gog  and  Magog,  were  carved  by  an 
eminent  carver,  to  take  their  place  in 
Guildhall,  in  the  year  1708. — Lady's  News, 
1852. 

2900.  Little  Nell  was  killed  by  light- 
ning, when  at  exercise  on  Middleham  Moor, 
in  April,  1847.  She  was  by  Provost,  out  of 
Morsel.— -EJm,  1856. 

2901.  The  Legion  oe  Honoitr  is  an 
order  instituted  by  Napoleon  while  Consul 
in  1802,  for  civil  and  military  merit.  It 
consists  of  different  grades  of  merit  ;  as 
grand  crosses,  crosses,  commanders,  officers, 
and  legionaries,  all  of  whom  received  pen- 
sions with  this  mark  of  distinction. — Lady's 
News,  1852. 

2902.  Lapwing,  bred  by  Lord  Fitz- 
william,  was  shot  in  1851. — JSra,  1856. 

2903.  Daniel  Lambert,  who  died  in 
1809,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  heaviest 
man  that  ever  lived ;  he  weighed  52  stone 
121bs.;  lOlbs.  more  than  Mr.  Bright.— 
Lady's  Neics,  1852. 

2904.  Fandango  has  won  his  noble 
owner  £3,380  and  three  cups  in  seventeen 
races. — Ura,  1856. 

2905.  Florin  was  a  coin  first  made  by 
the  Florentines  from  which  it  takes  its 
name.     One  was  coined  by  Edward  II L  of 


the  value  of  6s.  The  florin  of  Holland  is  of 
the  same  value  as  the  coin  lately  issued  in 
this  country ;  in  Germany  it  is  2s.  4d.  ;  in 
Spain,  4s.  4^d. in  Sicily,  2s.  6d.  2.  Walmer 
Castle  was  built  in  1539. — Lady's  News 
1852. 

_  2906.^  Bachelor  op  Music  is  a  title  of 
distinction,  given  at  the  Universities  to  a 
musician  who  has  obtained  his  first  degree 
in  music,  one  of  the  qualifications  for  which 
honour  is,  to  compose  an  exercise  for  voices 
and  instruments  in  six  parts. — Lady's  Netus 
1852. 

2907.  Queen  Caroline  was  interred  in 
the  family  vault,  Brunswick,  August  25, 
1821.— Lady's  Neivs,  1852. 

2908.  The  "Celebrated  Synod"  was 
in  1618,  when  deputies  were  sent  from  all 
the  reformed  churches  in  Europe,  to  Dort, 
in  Holland,  to  adjust  the  difference  between 
the  doctrines  of  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Ar- 
minius. — Lady's  Netvs,  1852. 

2909.  Affinity  signifies  relationship  by 
marriage  only;  consanguinity,  relationship 
by  blood. — Lady's  Neivs,  1852. 

2910.  In  1788,  Mr.  Barker  exhibited,  at 
Edinburgh,  a  panoramic  view  of  that  city, 
being  the  first  picture  of  the  kind. — Lady's 
News,  1852. 

2911.  The  royal  military  college  at 
Sandhurst,  consists  of  two  departments, 
called  the  senior  and  the  junior ;  the  former 
is  intended  to  instruct  and  qualify  officers 
for  the  general  staff  of  the  army ;  the  latter 
is  composed  of  two  companies  of  cadets,  v^ho 
get  their  commissions  from  the  coUege  by 
purchase  or  without.  In  the  latter  case  the 
cadet  must  have  passed  such  an  examination 
as  may  recommend  him  for  this  mark  of 
royal  favour.  The  building  is  calculated  to 
accommodate  400  cadets  and  30  students 
of  the  senior  department. — Lady's  Neivs^ 
1852. 

2912.  The  celebrated  botanist  Decandolle 
was  born  in  Geneva,  on  the  4th  of  Febuary, 
1778,  and  died  in  his  native  city  on  the  9th 
of  September,  1841.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  Decandolle's  birth  occurred  within  a 
few  days  after  the  death  of  the  great 
Linna3us. — Lady^s  News,  1855. 

2913.  The  term  Bandana  is  of  Indian 
origin,  and  was  introduced  into  England  as 
the  name  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  pocket-hand^ 
kerchiels,  both  of  silk  and  of  cotton,  made  in 

I  India.    These  handkerchiefs  were  at  first 
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much  sought  after,  probably  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  at  that  time  nothing  equal 
to  them  could  be  produced  in  Europe.  The 
ground  of  the  Bandanas,  on  their  first  intro- 
duction, was  usually  red,  blue,  or  purple, 
and  the  pattern  almost  always  consisted  of 
spots,  either  white  or  yellow.  The  colours 
with  which  these  handkerchiefs  w^ere  dyed 
were  uncommonly  permanent  and  enduring. 
— Lady's  News,  1855. 

2914.  The  Cathedral  of  Strasburg  was 
erected  by  a  lodge  of  Freemasons  who  gained 
such  high  reputation  by  the  w^ork  that  the 
German  Lodge  established  in  Russia,  Swabia, 
Bavaria,  Franconia,  Savoy,  &c.,  acknow- 
ledged it  as  their  head  by  a  solemn  act 
passed  at  Ratisbon  in  1458.  The  act  was 
confirmed  forty  years  afterwards  by  a 
diploma  granted  by  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian.— Lady's  News,  1855. 

2915.  MozAET  w^as  born  in  the  year 
1756,  at  Salzburg,  in  Austria.  He  visited 
England  in  1784,  and  remained  in  this 
country  till  the  following  year.  He  died 
at  the  early  age  of  36. — Lady's  News, 
1855. 

2916.  MoTHER-o'-PEAEL  IS  the  interior 
lamin£B  or  scales  of  the  shell  of  various  fish 
living  in  the  Indian  seas.  The  pearl-oyster 
as  it  is  called,  exhibits  the  most  beautifu  lly 
variegated  colours  of  mother-o'-pearl. — 
Lady's  Netus,  1855. 

2917.  Skating  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  practised  by  the  ancients.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  a  modern  inven- 
tion, which  originated  in  Holland,  where  it 
was  practised,  not  only  as  a  healthful  exer- 
cise, but  as  a  useful  and  expeditious  mode 
of  travelling  in  winter,  when  the  lakes  and 
canals  are  frozen  over.  In  England,  skat- 
ing seems  to  have  been  introduced  as  early 
as  the  twelfth  century. — Lady's  News, 
1855. 

2918.  An  important  plan  for  improving 
chemical  nomenclature  was  introduced  in 
1787  by  the  French  chemists,  Lavoisier, 
BerthoUet,  and  Foureroy.  This  plan  was 
founded  on  the  excellent  idea  of  calling 
simple  substances  by  names  which  would  in- 
dicate their  most  characteristic  properties, 
and  of  deriving  the  names  of  compounds 
from  the  elementary  parts  of  which  they 
are  composed.    The  adoption  of  this  new 

omenclature,  which  soon  became  general, 
danced  the  precision  of  chemical  science. 


and  greatly  assisted  in  difi'using  the  impor- 
tant truths  of  which  it  is  composed. — 
Lady's  Neivs,  1855. 

2919.  The  celebrated  Admiral  Coligny 
did  not  fall  in  battle.  He  was  killed  in  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  on  the  24th 
of  August,  1572. — Lady's  News,  1855. 

2920.  The  Drum-Major  is  the  first 
drummer  in  a  regiment,  who  has  authority 
over  the  other  drummers.  The  Fife- 
Major  is  the  first  or  chief  fifer. — Lady's 
News,  1855. 

2921.  The  manufacture  of  needles  in 
Whitechapel  was  originally  established  by 
a  person  named  Mackenzie.  The  trade  was 
afterwards  removed  to  the  borders  of  War- 
wickshire and  Worcestershire;  but  the 
fame  of  Whitechapel  needles  still  endures, 
and  labels  marked  "  Whitechapel,''  continue 
to  be  used.  It  is  stated  by  Stowe,  that 
needles  were  sold  in  Clieapside  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  and  that  they 
were  understood  to  be  made  by  a  negro 
w^ho  had  brought  the  art  from  Spain,  and 
who  made  a  secret  of  it.  Needles  were 
also  said  to  have  been  made  in  London  by  a 
native  of  India,  in  1545,  and  by  one  Elias 
Krause,  a  German,  in  1556. — Lady's 
News,  1855. 

2922.  The  building  of  the  mosque  of  St. 
Sophia  at  Constantinople  was  commenced 
in  the  year  532,  and  completed  540. — 
Lady's  News,  1855. 

2923.  The  period  when  the  long-bow 
was  first  used  in  England  as  a  military 
weapon  is  unknown.  The  bow  used  by  the 
Normans  at  the  battle  of  Hastings  was  the 
arbalest  or  cross-bow.  Recorded  facts 
show  that  the  use  of  the  cross-bow  was  con- 
tinued through  the  reigns  of  Henry  II. 
and  Henry  III.  It  seems  to  Lave  been  last 
used  in  England  at  the  Battle  of  Bosworth, 
in  the  year  1485 ;  though  as  late  as  1572 
Queen  Elizabeth  engaged  by  treaty  to 
supply  the  King  of  France  with  6,000  men, 
armed  partly  with  long  and  partly  with 
cross-bows. — Lady's  News,  1855. 

2924.  Dr.  Thomas  Sydenham  was  a 
very  celebrated  physician  of  his  time.  He 
was  born  in  the  year  1624,  and  received 
his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  He  died  in 
1689.  Dr.  Sydenham  was  particularly  dis- 
tinguished for  his  successful  treatment  of 
the  small-pox. — Lady's  Neivs,  1853, 
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2925.  The  coronation  of  Richard  II.  is 
the  last  occasion  on  which  history  men- 
tions the  appearance  of  a  champion  to  sup- 
port the  monarch's  right  to  his  crown.  Yet 
the  custom  must  have  been  of  older  date, 
since  Sir  John  Dymocke,  who  then  exercised 
the  office  of  champion,  claimed  it,  as  hold- 
ing the  Manor  of  Scrivelby  in  Lincolnshire, 
in  right  of  his  wife  Margaret,  the  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Marmion. — Lady's  News, 
1855. 

2926.  JuROES-— QxTALinCATioN — Part- 
KERS. — In  case  two  men  in  partnership, 
jointly  tenant  a  house  rated  to  the  poor 
at  £21,  are  they  both  or  is  either  of  them 
liable  to  serve  on  jury  in  respect  of  it  ? — A 
Subscriber. 

2927.  Answer, — We  apprehend  that  both 
partners  are  liable  to  serve  on  juries  in  any 
other  county  than  Middlesex.  The  qualifi- 
cation required  by  the  6  Geo.  4,  c.  50,  s.  1, 
is  that  the  party  shall  be  a  "  householder," 
and  shaU  be  rated  or  assessed  to  the  poor- 
rate  on  a  value  of  not  less  than  £20.  The 
B.  V.  Sail,  1  B.  Sf  a  123,  and  R.  v. 
Poynder,  1  B.  Sf  C.  178,  show  that  each 
partner  is  a  "  householder and  the  case 
of  Paynter  v.  Beg.,  13  J.  P.  457,  also 
shows  that  each  partner  is  liable  for  pay- 
ment of  the  whole  rate,  and  consequently 
must  be  considered  as  rated  to  the  full 
amount  of  the  rate. — Justice  of  the  Peace, 
1856. 

2928.  "Days  oe  my  Youth."— In 
answer  to  the  inquiry  made  a  few  months 
since,  whether  Judge  St.  George  Tucker,  of 
Virginia,  was  the  author  of  the  lines 
beginning  "  Days  of  my  youth,"  the  under- 
signed states  that  he  was  a  friend  and 
relative  of  Judge  Tucker,  and  knows  him 
to  have  been  the  author.  They  had  a 
great  run  at  the  time,  and  found  their  way 
not  only  into  the  newspapers,  but  even  into 
the  almanacs  of  the  day.  —  Notes  and 
Queries,  1854. 

2929.  Marriage  —  Validity  —  Pre- 
sumption OF  Husband's  Death. — A.  B. 
deserted  his  wife,  and  went  to  America 
about  eight  years  ago.  His  wife  heard 
from  him  by  letter,  in  January,  1849,  and 
sometime  afterwards,  she  states,  she  was 
told  by  a  person  whom  she  did  not  know, 
that  her  husband  had  died  at  Baltimore, 
in  America,  of  cholera,  in  the  same  year, 
1849.    In  October,  1853,  A.  B.'s  wife  mar- 


ried again ;  and  your  opinion  is  requested, 
whether,  under  the  above  circumstances, 
the  second  marriage  is  legal  or  not  ?  There 
is  no  proof  of  the  first  husband's  death, 
except  the  statement  referred  to.  It  is 
not  known  whether  he  is  living  or  not ; 
and  the  wife  had  received  a  letter  from  him 
within  the  period  of  five  years  previous  to 
the  second  marriage. — An  Old  Subscri- 
ber. 

2930.  Answer.  —  The  second  marriage 
will,  of  course,  not  be  legal,  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  first  husband  is  still  alive. 
But  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  so  far  legal  that  * 
the   woman   could  not  be  indicted  for 
bigamy.     The  last  time  she  knew  her  hus-  • 
band  to  be  living  was  in  January,  1849, 
for  the  information  which  she  afterwards  | 
received  from  a  stranger  as  to  her  husband's 
death  could  not,  as  we  think,  be  received  as  , 
evidence,  in  an  indictment  for  bigamy,  i 
that  she  knew  he  was  alive  up  to  that 
time.  But  even  assuming  thatit  would  be  re- 
ceivable for  that  purpose,  it  would  also  prove  , 
that  she  knew  he  was  dead  at  that  time,  • 
and  consequently  that  she  had  not  in  point  \ 
of  fact  committed  any  offence. — Justice  of  j 
the  Peace,  1856.  | 
2931.  Mother  of  Thirty  Children. —  j 
An  instance  has  come  under  my  notice  of  a  ] 
woman,  whose  maiden  name  was  Lee,  born 
in  Surrey ;  married,  first.  Berry,  with  whom  ] 
she  lived  thirty  years,  and  had  twenty-six 
children  (four  times  twins)  :  all  survived  \ 
infancy.     Married,    secondly,  Taylor,  by  j 
whom  she  had  four  children.  Died  at  Strat-  ] 
ford,  aged  eighty-four.  Within  a  few  weeks  i 
of  her  death,  was  as  upright  as  a  young  ■ 
woman.    At  the  time  of  her  death,  there  \ 
were  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  of  her  ] 
descendants  living.    She  lived  most  of  her 
married  life  near  Whitechapel  and  Radcliffe,  I 
and  was  buried  in  the  Brickfield  burying-  \ 
ground.    She  had  sixteen  boys  and  four- 
teen girls. — Notes  and  Queries,  1854. 

2932.  Seamen  (Navy)— Liability  to 
Arrest  —  Maintenance  of  Family. — 
A.B.  in  the  month  of  November  last  de-  ; 
serted  his  wife  and  three  children,  leaving  | 
them  chargeable  to  the  parish.    They  were  j 
placed   in   the   union   workhouse,  and  a 
warrant  obtained  for  A.  B.'s  apprehension  i 
under  the  vagrant  act.     Search  was  made 
for  him  throughout  the  country,  and  last  j 
week  he  was  found  a  seaman  in  the  roy"  \ 
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navy  in  Haslar  hospital.  Can  A.  B.,  now 
that  he  is  a  seaman  in  Her  Majesty's  ser- 
vice, be  apprehended  under  the  vagrant 
act,  for  deserting  his  wife  and  family, 
whereby  they  become  chargeable  to  the 
parish  ?  And  if  he  is  now  protected  from 
the  operation  of  the  vagrant  act,  under 
what  statute,  or  other  authority,  is  he  so 
protected  ?  —  A  Subsceiber  from  the 
Beginning. 

2933.  Answer. — We  are  unable  to  dis- 
cover any  statute  which  protects  seamen  in 
the  navy  from  arrest  under  such  circum- 
stances. On  the  contrary,  the  44  Geo.  3, 
c.  13,  s.  1,  appears  to  assume  their  liability 
to  arrest  "  for  any  civil  or  criminal  matter," 
by  providing  that  if  they  are  taken  out 
of  Her  Majesty's  service  for  any  such 
matter,  they  shall  be  kept  in  custody  after 
they  are  entitled  to  be  discharged,  and 
shall  be  conveyed  and  delivered  to  seme 
commander  or  commissioned  officer  in  the 
navy.  The  only  exemption  that  we  can 
find  is  from  arrest  for  debt  under  the  11 
Geo.  4  and  1  Will.  4,  c.  20,  s.  80.  As  that 
docs  not  apply  to  the  present  case,  there 
can  be  no  reason,  so  far  as  we  see,  why 
A.  B.  should  not  be  arrested  under  the 
warrant  for  deserting  his  family. — Justice 
of  the  Peace,  1856. 

2934.  "Children  in  the  Wood." — 
Was  Weyland  Wood  in  Norfolk  the  scene 
of  the  "  Children  in  the  Wood?"— S.  Z.  Z.  S. 
— [The  following  tradition  is  given  in  Beau- 
ties of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  xi.  p.  269. 
Norfolk  : — "  Near  the  town  of  Watton  is 
Weyland  Wood,  vulgarly  called  Wailing 
Wood,  from  a  tradition  that  two  infants 
wei*e  basely  murdered  in  it  by  their  uncle ; 
and  which  furnished  the  story  of  a  beautiful, 
pathetic,  and  well-known  ancient  ballad,  en- 
titled "  The  Children  in  the  Wood,  or  the 
Norfolk  Gentleman's  Last  Will  and  Testa- 
ment," preserved  in  Percy's  Reliques.'] — 
Notes  and  Queries,  1854. 

2935.  Marriage  —  Solemnisation  — 
Publication  of  Banns— Church  under 
Repair. — In  the  parish  of  B.  a  certain 
building  has  been  duly  licensed  for  the  per- 
formance of  divine  service  during  the  re- 
pair of  the  church.  It  is  intended  to  pub- 
lish banns  of  matrimony  in  such  place,  but 
to  marry  in  the  church  as  usual.  A  doubt, 
however,  exist  in  some  minds  whether  such 
marriages  would  be  valid,  not  having  been 


solemnised  where  the  banns  have  been 
published.  The  4  Geo.  4,  c.  76,  s.  13,  pro- 
vides for  banns  being  published  in  places 
which  have  been  so  licensed;  and  the  5 
Geo.  4,  c.  32,  s.  1,  further  provides  for 
the  solemnisation  of  marriages  in  such 
places,  which  under  the  3rd  section  of  this 
act  are  to  be  registered  as  having  been  pro- 
claimed and  sclemnised  in  the  parish 
church.  Your  opinion  is  therefore  re- 
quested as  to  whether  marriages  must  be 
solemnised  where  banns  have  been  pub- 
lished in  order  to  render  them  valid ;  or 
whether,  under  the  circumstances  above 
named,  marriages  may  not  still  be 
solemnised  in  the  parish  church,  notwith- 
standing the  banns  have  been  published 
elsewhere  ? — A  Churchwarden. 

2936.  Answer. — The  marriage  must  be 
solemnised  in  the  place  where  the  banns 
have  been  published.  That  is  provided  for 
by  the  4  Geo.  4,  c.  76,  s.  2,  which  enacts 
that  "  in  all  cases  where  banns  shall  have 
been  published,  the  marriage  shall  be 
solemnised  in  one  of  the  parish  churches  or 
chapels  where  such  banns  shall  have  been 
published,  and  in  no  other  place  tohatsO' 
ever."  Moreover,  the  11  Geo.  4,  and  1 
Will.  4,  c.  18,  s.  1,  was  passed  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  giving  validity  to  certain 
marriages  which  had  been  solemnised  under 
circumstances  precisely  similar  to  the  pre- 
sent. The  2nd  section  provides  that  in 
such  cases  banns  shall  be  published,  and 
marriages  solemnised  in  some  consecrated 
chapel  of  the  parish  as  the  bishop  shall 
direct,  and  that  this  chapel  shall  for  all 
purposes,  relating  to  the  publication  of 
banns  of  marriage,  and  to  the  solemnisa- 
tion of  marriages,  be  deemed  and  taken  to 
be  the  parish  church. — Justice  of  the 
Peace,  1856. 

2937.  Value  of  Money  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century. — Say,  in  his  "  Political 
Economy "  (Prinsep's  translation,  i.  413), 
has  furnished  a  comparative  statement,  the 
result  of  which  is,  that  the  setier  of  wheat, 
whose  relative  value  to  other  commodities 
has  varied  little  from  1520  down  to  the 
present  time,  has  undergone  great  fluctua- 
tions, being  worth — A.D.  1520,  512  grains 
of  pure  silver ;  A.D.  1536,  1063  ditto ;  a.d. 
1602,  2060  ditto ;  A.D.  1789,  2012  ditto ; 
whence  it  may  been  inferred  that  £1,000  in 
1640,  1660,  and  1680  did  not  vary  much 
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from  its  value  at  the  present  time,  such 
value  being  measured  in  silver.  But  as  the 
value  of  all  commodities  resolves  itself  ulti- 
mately into  the  cost  of  labour,  the  rate  of 
wages  at  these  dates,  in  the  particular 
country  or  part  of  a  country,  must  be  taken 
as  the  only  safe  criterion.  Thus,  if  labour 
were  20d.  per  diem  in  1640,  and  is  40d.  at 
this  time,  £1,000  in  1640  is  equivalent  to 
£500  (only  half  as  much)  now.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  as  the  cost  of  production  of 
numerous  articles  by  machinery,  &c.,  has 
been  by  so  much  reduced,  the  power  of 
purchase  now,  as  compared  with  1640,  of 
£1,000,  is  by  so  much  increased.  The  article 
itself  must  determine  by  how  much.  The 
question  put  by  C.  H.  is  too  general  to 
admit  of  a  positive  solution ;  but  should  he 
specify  the  commodity  and  place  of  invest- 
ment in  the  seventeenth  century  and  to-day 
of  the  £1,000,  our  statistics  might  still  be  in 
fault,  and  deny  us  even  a  proximate  deter- 
mination of  his  inquiry.  Even  his  £1,000, 
which  he  may  consider  a  fixed  measure  of 
value,  ov  punctum  comparationis,  is  varying 
in  value  {=power  of  purchase)  daily,  even 
hourly,  as  regards  almost  every  exchange- 
able product.  Tooke  on  Prices  is  a  first-rate 
authority  on  this  subject. — T.  J.  Btjckton. 
— Notes  and  Qtwries,  1854. 

2938.  It  is  difficult  to  define  in  a 
short  space  the  requisites  for  a  valid  notice 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  church-rate  ; 
but  it  should  contain  the  place,  day,  hour, 
and  special  purpose  for  which  the  meeting 
is  to  be  held,  and  copies  of  such  notice,  sign- 
ed by  one  of  the  churchwardens,  or  the 
minister,  should  be  affixed  previously  to 
the  commencement  of  divine  service  on  Sun- 
day (taking  care  that  the  Sunday  be  at 
least  three  days  before  the  day  appointed 
for  the  meeting),  at  or  near  the  doors  of  all 
the  churches  and  chapels  within  the  parish. 
The  payment  to  the  ringers  and  the  organist 
will  be  illegal,  unless  such  sums  have  been 
specially  included  in  the  estimate  for  the 
rate,  sanctioned  by  the  vestry,  and  if  not 
so  provided  for  should  be  objected  to  on  the 
passing  of  the  churchwarden^s  accounts. 
The  rectory  or  vicarage,  and  the  glcbe-land 
attached  thereto,  within  the  parish,  are  not 
liable  to  be  rated  to  the  church-rate. — 
WeeUif  Dispatch,  1856. 

2939.  BtriLDiNG  Societies — Rules — 
Secretaby  and  Solicitoe — Joint  Ap- 


pointment.— A  few  years  back  a  society 
was  formed,  called  the  H.  benefit  society, 
of  which  Messrs.  A.  B.  and  C.  D.,  partners, 
and  Mr.  E.,  another  solicitor,  were  ap- 
pointed joint  secretaries  and  solicitors.  Mr. 
E.  has  since  absconded,  and  been  made  a 
bankrupt  by  his  creditors.  Are  Messrs. 
A,  B.  and  C.  D.  by  law  the  sole  secretaries 
and  solicitors ;  or  is  it  in  the  power  of  the 
members  to  appoint  another  secretary  and 
solicitor  in  the  room  of  Mr.  E  ?  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  rules  of  the  society  affecting 
these  appointments  : — "  Secretary  and 
Stewards. —  There  shall  be  a  secretary  and 
two  stewards  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  president  in  conducting  the 
business  of  the  society.  The  secretary  shall 
retain  his  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
society.  The  steward  shall  be  elected  at 
every  annual  meeting,  and  shall  serve  one 
year  each."  "  Duties  of  Solicitor. — That  a 
solicitor  shall  be  appointed  by  the  society, 
who  shall  prepare  the  purchase,  mortgage, 
and  other  deeds  of  the  members,  and  tran- 
sact the  other  professional  business  of  the 
society,  for  which  he  shall  be  paid  his  rea- 
sonable charges.'^  Your  opinion  is  re- 
quested by — An  Old  Subsceibee. 

2940.  Answer. — We  should  doubt  the 
power  of  the  members  to  appoint  another 
secretary  and  solicitor  in  the  room  of  Mr. 
E.,  inasmuch  as  the  rules  only  contemplate 
the  appointment  of  one  person  to  fill  each 
office,  and  he  is  already  appointed.  The 
secretary,  however,  only  retains  his  office 
"  during  the  pleasure  of  the  society,"  and 
the  same  must  necessarily  be  the  case  with 
the  solicitor,  although  nothing  is  said  upon 
the  subject.  The  society  therefore,  in  point 
of  law,  may,  if  they  think  fit,  appoint 
another  secretary  and  solicitor,  though  not 
in  the  room  of  Mr.  E.,  but  of  the  parties 
now  filling  the  office. — Justice  of  the  FeacQ, 
1856. 

2941.  A  coeeespondent  wishes  to 
caution  the  public  against  advertising  unen- 
rolled  loan  offices.  He  applied  to  one  for  a 
loan  of  £5.  The  manager  said  he  could 
only  let  him  have  £3,  but  he  must  have 
Is.  6d.  to  inquire  about  the  security.  The 
demand  was  paid  and  the  security  proving 
satisfactory,  upon  repairing  again  to  the 
office,  a  promissory  note  was  handed  to  him 
for  signature  for  the  sum  of  £3  10s.,  the 
manager  explained  that  the  10s.  was  added 
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only  nominally  for  the  payment  of  £3  by 
weekly  instalments  would  clear  off  the 
account.  It  was  added  to  be  enforced  if  the 
society  had  to  sue  upon  it.  The  note  was 
accordmgly  signed.  The  manager  then 
handed  out  £2  10s.  instead  of  £3,  stopping 
the  whole  of  the  interest  in  advance.  The 
repayment  was  to  be  made  at  2s.  per  week, 
with  a  fine  for  default  of  a  halfpenny  per 
shilling  for  the  first  week  and  a  penny  a 
week  afterwards.  After  paying  regularly 
for  three  months  our  correspondent  was 
unable  to  pay  till  the  fifth  week,  when 
Shylock,  the  manager,  insisted  on  fining 
him  Is.  6d.  instead  of  8d.,  besides  4d.  for  a 
letter,  which  complainant  had  never  received. 
Such  is  the  treatment  he  is  obliged  to 
submit  to. —  Weeklf/ Dispatch,  1856. 

2942.  Attainment  op  Majoeitt. — In 
my  last  communication  upon  this  subject  I 
produced  undeniable  authority  to  prove 
that  the  law  did  not  regard  the  fraction  of 
a  day ;  this,  I  think,  A.  E.  B.  will  admit. 
The  question  is,  now,  does  the  day  on  which 
a  man  attains  his  majority  commence  at 
six  o'clock  a.m.,  or  at  midnight  ?  We 
must  remember  that  we  are  dealing  with  a 
question  of  HJncflish  law ;  and  therefore  the 
evidence  of  an  English  decision  will,  I  sub- 
mit, be  stronger  proof  of  the  latter  mode  of 
reckoning  than  the  only  positive  proof  with 
which  A.  E.  B.  has  defended  Ben  Jonson's 
use  of  the  former,  viz.  Roman.  In  a  case 
tried  in  Michaelmas  Term,  1704,  Chief 
Justice  Holt  said  : — "  It  has  been  adjudged 
that  if  one  be  born  1st  of  February  at 
eleven  at  night,  and  the  last  of  January  in 
the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  makes  his  will  of 
lands  and  dies,  it  is  a  good  will,  for  he  was 
then  of  age," — SalJceld^ii^ ;  Raymond,  480, 
1096;  1  Siderfin,  162.  In  this  case, 
therefore,  the  testator  was  accounted  of  age 
forty- six  hours  before  the  completion  of  his 
twenty-first  year.  Now,  the  law  not  re- 
garding the  fraction  of  a  day,  the  above 
case,  I  submit,  clearly  proves  that  the  day, 
as  regards  the  attainment  of  majority, 
began  at  midnight. — Russell  Cole. — 
Notes  and  Queries,  1854. 

2943.  Poor-rate  — Assessment —  Cri- 
terion OP  Value — Rent. — A.  lets  B.  a 
house  for  offices,  at  £50  per  annum,  for 
three  years.  At  the  expiration  of  two  years 
B.  quits,  and  although  he  advertises  the 


hou?e,  cannot  get  more  than  £25  of  C.  for 
his  remainmg  term  (one  year.)  The  over- 
seers assess  C.  at  the  old  assessment,  £47, 
although  C.  informs  them  his  rent  is  but  £25. 
As  C.  has  to  pay  all  rates  and  taxes  (except 
property -tax,  and  land  or  quit  rents)  he 
contends,  that  as  occupier  hond  fide  to  the 
amomit  of  £25,  he  cannot  be  charged  more 
than  other  persons  in  the  parish  paying  the 
same  rent.  Your  advice  is  requested,  has 
C.  grounds  of  appeal  ? — Neb.  Sitad. 

2944.  Ansiver, — C.  can  only  appeal  in  the 
event  of  the  £47  being  more  than  the  net  an- 
nual value  of  the  premises,  as  defined  by  the  6& 
7  Will.  4,  c.  96,  s.  1.  If  it  is  not  more  than 
that  amount  (and  it  seems  most  likely  that 
it  is  not),  he  has  no  ground  for  complaint, 
inasmuch  as  he  is  merely  rated  upon  the 
real  value.  The  rent  which  an  occupier 
pays  is  presumptive  evidence  of  the  real 
value  of  the  premises,  because  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, generally  speaking,  that  landlords 
will  get  the  utmost  rent  that  the  premises 
are  worth,  and  that  their  valuations  there- 
fore may  be  adopted  with  safety.  But  it  is 
by  no  means  conclusive,  as  is  evident  from 
the  consideration  that  if  it  were  so,  a  party 
who  from  favour  or  affection  has  a  house  afc 
a  peppercorn  rent  could  not  be  rated  at  all, 
and  by  that  means,  if  all  the  owners  thought 
fit  to  do  the  same,  there  would  at  least  be 
no  rate  whatever  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
— Justice  of  the  Peace,  1856. 

2945.  TnE  liability  of  railway  com- 
panies to  make  compensation  to  the  public, 
both  as  regards  injury  to  life  and  to  pro- 
perty, is  regulated  by  common  law,  as  also 
by  several  statutory  enactments.  At  com- 
mon law  any  person  sustaining  bodily 
injury  by  reason  of  accident  arising  from 
carelessness  or  negligence,  or  by  any 
wrongful  act,  may  maintain  an  action  for 
damages  for  the  injury  so  sustained,  and 
the  8th  and  9th  Vict.,  cap.  93,  commonly 
known  as  Lord  Campbell's  Act,  extends  the 
right  of  action  to  the  personal  representative 
of  any  person  killed  by  any  wrongful  act, 
neglect  or  default,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
wife,  husband,  parent  or  child  of  the  per- 
son killed ;  and  as  regards  injury  to  land 
or  houses  the  company's  liability  is  regu- 
lated principally  by  the  Lands  Clauses  and 
the  Railways  Clauses  Consolidation  Acts, 
1845,  8th  Vict.,  caps  18  and  20,  which  pro- 
vide  that  the  company  shall  make  to  the 
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owners  and  occupiers,  and  all  other  parties 
interested  in  any  lands  taken  or  used  for 
the  purpose  of  the  railway,  or  injuriously 
affected  by  the  construction  thereof,  full 
compensation  for  the  value  of  the  land  so 
taken  or  used;  and  for  all  damage  sus- 
tained by  such  owners,  occupiers,  and  other 
parties  by  reason  of  the  exercise  of  the 
power  of  the  Act  authorising  the  making 
of  the  railway,  and  gives  the  claimant  the 
option  of  leaving  the  amount  of  such  com- 
pensation to  be  settled  hy  a  jury  of  the 
country  or  by  arbitration,  as  the  party  may 
think  proper. —  WeeJcly  Dispatch,  1856. 

2946.  The  most  Curious  Book  in 
THE  WOELD. — The  following  account  of 
this  truly  wonderful  specimen  of  human 
patience  and  skill  is  from  a  rough  copy 
that  I  took  some  years  ago.  I  regret  that 
I  cannot  give  any  reference,  as  I  made  no 
note  of  my  authority,  which  has  now 
escaped  my  recollection.  But  this  is  of 
little  consequence,  as  the  book  is  well 
known  to  bibliographists.  Perhaps  the 
most  singular  bibliographic  curiosity  is  that 
which  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Prince 
de  Ligne,  and  is  now  in  France.  It  is 
entitled  Liber  Fassionis  Domini  nostri 
Jesu  Ckristi,  cum  Characterihus  nulla 
materia  compositis.  This  book  is  neither 
written  nor  printed  !  The  whole  letters  of 
the  text  are  cut  out  of  each  folio  upon  the 
finest  vellum ;  and  being  interleaved  with 
blue  paper,  is  read  as  easily  as  the  best 
print.  The  labour  and  patience  bestowed 
on  its  completion  must  have  been  excessive, 
especially  when  the  precision  and  minute- 
ness of  the  letters  are  considered.  The 
general  execution,  in  every  respect,  is 
indeed  admirable  ;  and  the  vellum  is  of  the 
most  delicate  and  costly  kind.  Rodolphus 
II.  of  Germany  offered  for  it,  in  1640, 
11,000  ducats,  which  was  probably  equal  to 
60,000  at  this  day.  The  most  remarkable 
circumstance  connected  with  this  literary 
treasure  is,  that  it  bears  the  royal  arms  of 
England;  but  it  cannot  be  traced  to  have 
ever  been  in  this  country. — Notes  and 
Queries,  1854. 

2947.  DiNaEROUs  Animals — Driving 
Bull  through  a  Town. —  Could  you 
oblige  me  by  answering  the  following  que- 
ries : — Is  there  not  an  act  of  Parliament 
which  prevents  a  drover  from  driving  a 
bull  tlirough  a  town,  without  his  having  a 


1  rope  or  chain  attached  to  the  beast  to  pre- 
vent it  doing  injury  if  it  should  become 
furious  ?  Is  the  man  compelled  to  lead  the 
bull  so  secured  by  a  chain  or  rope,  or  not  ? 
In  either  cases,  what  is  the  fine  for  not 
complying  with  the  act  ?  If  the  animal  so 
secured,  should  break  from  the  drover,  and 
kill  any  person,  can  the  owner  be  had  up 
for  manslaughter  under  the  circumstances, 
for  allowing  a  furious  bull  to  be  taken 
through  the  public  streets  ?  What  would 
you  do  in  the  above  case,  should  the  bull 
only  seriously  wound  the  person  he  runs 
at  ? — A  Subscriber. 

2948.  Answer. — We  are  not  aware  of 
any  such  act  of  Parliament  as  that  in  ques- 
tion. The  2  &  3  Vict.,  c.  47,  s.  54,  imposes 
a  penalty  of  forty  shillings  on  any  person 
who  by  negligence  or  ill-usage  in  driving 
cattle  causes  any  mischief  to  be  done  by 
them  within  the  metropolitan  police  dis- 
trict ;  and  the  62nd  section  requires  him  to 
make  compensation  to  the  extent  of  £10 
for  any  hurt  or  damage  occasioned  thereby. 
But  we  know  of  no  general  act  on  the  sub- 
ject. But  the  driving  of  a  bull  which  is 
likely  to  become  furious,  through  the  public 
streets,  as  we  conceive,  is  a  public  nuisance, 
and  therefore  indictable  at  common  law; 
though  it  would  seem  from  Buxenden  v. 
Sharp,  2  SalJc.  662,  that  no  action  would 
lie  for  any  mischief  it  might  cause,  unless 
it  could  be  shown  that  the  driver  or  party 
against  whom  the  action  was  brought  knew 
that  it  was  likely  to  run  at  men. — Justice 
of  the  Peace,  1856. 

2949.  A  working  man  is  not  relieved 
from  his  obligation  to  maintain  his  wife 
if  she  takes  the  liberty  of  pawning  or  sell- 
ing his  furniture  in  his  absence.  It  is  a 
good  reason,  perhaps,  for  leaving  her  and 
making  a  reasonable  allowance  for  her 
maintenance.  This  allowance  would  be 
regulated  by  the  amount  of  his  wages  and 
the  number  of  children  his  wife  has  to 
keep.  A  husband  cannot  demand  to  take  the 
care  of  a  child  a  month  old  on  himself  and 
refuse  to  maintain  it  otherwise.  When  a 
working  man  and  his  wife  separate,  the 
latter  is  expected  to  make  up  a  part  of  her 
living  by  her  labour.  A  hardworking 
labourer  requires  more  sustenance  than  the 
wife  to  enable  him  to  give  satisfaction  to 
his  employer,  and  keep  up  his  health  and 
strength,  which  is  of  great  importance  to 
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his  cinldren.  K.  would  not  be  justified  in 
advertising  a  caution  against  trusting  his 
wife;  as  a  legal  defence  to  a  summons  it 
would  not  be  worth  a  farthing. —  Weekly 
Dlspuiclt,  1856. 

2950.  Ought"  and  "AuaHT." — I 
regret  to  observe  that  ought  is  gradually 
supplanting  aught  in  our  language,  where 
the  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed  is 
"  anything."  Todd's  Johnson  gives  au- 
thorities, but  may  they  not  be  errors  of  the 
press  ?  1  am  aware  that  use  has  substituted 
nought  for  naught  in  the  sense  of  not  any- 
thing," the  latter  now  expressing  what  is 
"bad,"  and  convenience  may  justify  that 
change,  nought  being  not  otherwise  used. 
Let  me  add  that  I  am  the  more  in  fear  for 
our  old  servant  aught,  who  surely  has  done 
nought  worthy  of  excommunication,  from 
observing  that  such  a  writer  as  the  Rev. 
Chevenix  Trench  has  substituted  ought  for 
aught  to  express  "anything."  If  con- 
venience is  allowed  to  justify  our  having 
nought  and  naught,  it  surely  claims  that  we 
should  keep  aught  and  ought  each  for  its  ap- 
propriate signification  in  writing,  impossible 
as  it  is  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other  in 
speech. — Notes  and  Queries,  1856. 

2951.  Chtjegh-eate  —  Limitation  of 
Peoceedings. — A  party  who  was  rated  to 
a  church-rate  made  at  Easter,  1855,  went 
to  reside  out  of  the  parish  at  Michaelmas 
following  without  paying  the  rate.  Your 
opinion  is  respectfully  solicited  as  to  whether 
the  party  can  now  be  made  to  pay  the  rate 
by  order  of  justices ;  or  whether  the  pro- 
vision of  the  11th  section  of  the  11  &  12 
Vict.,  c.  43,  applies  to  this  case. — A  Sub- 
scriber. 

2952.  Answer. — Justices,  as  we  consider, 
have  no  jurisdiction  in  such  a  case,  provided 
it  can  be  shown  thah  the  rate  has  been  de- 
manded six  months  before  the  complaint  is 
made.  The  case  is  one  wherein  the  justices 
have  power  to  make  an  order  and  is  subse- 
quently within  the  11  &  12  Vict.,  c.  43,  s. 
11,  so  as  to  require  the  complaint  to  be  laid 
within  six  calendar  months  from  the  time 
when  the  matter  of  complaint  arose. — J^ls- 
tice  of  the  Peace,  1856. 

2953.  Patronage  of  the  Bishops. — 
We  quote  the  following  summary  of  the 
patronage  enjoyed  by  the  Bishops  of  the 
Established  Church  (a  patronage  which,  we 
are  afraid,  is  not  invariably  used  to  reward 


the  most  deserving,  if  a  son  or  nephew 
should  happen  to  be  wanting  a  good  thing) 
from  the  "  Political  Annual,  for  1856,"  a 
clever  publication,  which  devotes  itself  to 
ferreting  out  abuses,  and  must  be  a  sad 
thorn  in  the  side  of  those  comfortable  gentry 
who  get  their  purple  and  fine  linen  with 
very  little  exertion  or  merit  of  their  own, 
while  far  abler  and  better  men  are  strug- 
gling for  a  miserable  existence  : — "A  recent 
Parliamentary  return  (394,  1855)  shows 
the  extent  of  the  responsibility  assumed  by 
one  class  of  *  patrons ' — the  episcopal  body, 
of  whom  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they 
are  the  least  popular,  and  least  trusted  of 
our  public  functionaries.  According  to  this 
return  there  are  in  the  diocese  of  Canter- 
bury 124  livings  in  the  patronage  of  the 
archbishop  situate  within  the  diocese,  and 
45  locally  situate  in  other  dioceses.  The 
value  of  these  livings  varies  from  £86  to 
£1,730.  In  York  there  are  103  livings  in 
the  patronage  of  the  archbishop,  varying 
from  £30  to  £1,540,  besides  17  in  other 
dioceses.  In  St.  Asaph  there  are  119  liv- 
ings within  the  see,  the  aggregate  value  of 
w^hich  is  £32,654,  and  2  without  the  see, 
value  £417.  In  the  diocese  of  Bath  and 
Wells  the  bishop  holds  55  livings,  value 
£12,363.  In  the  diocese  of  Carlisle  there 
are  23  livings,  varying  from  £80  to  £550  in 
value,  besides  11  without  the  diocese.  In 
Chester  diocese  there  are  60  livings,  but  the 
patronage  is  divided.  In  Chichester  the 
bishop  is  sole  patron  of  30  livings,  value 
£9,760.  In  St.  David's  the  bishop  is  sole 
patron  of  131  livings,  value  £15,980.  In 
Ely  the  bishop  is  patron  of  33  livings,  value 
£15,955.  The  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and 
Bristol  holds  65  livings,  value  £13,991, 
besides  the  divided  patronage  of  other 
places.  The  Bishop  of  Lichfield  holds  al- 
together 90  livings,  value  £17,626.  In  the 
diocese  of  Lincoln  there  are  63  livings,  be- 
longing to  the  bishop,  varying  from  £62  to 
£639.  In  Llandaff"  there  are  16  livings, 
value  £2,384.  In  the  diocese  of  London 
the  bishop  has  the  patronage  of  80  livings, 
value  £34,206,  besides  18  livings  in  other 
dioceses,  value  £5,482,  and  six  livings  of 
which  he  is  joint  patron.  In  the  diocese  of 
Manchester  there  are  60  livings  in  the  gift 
of  the  bishop.  In  Norwich,  87  livings; 
value  £23,940,  and  three  in  other  dioceses; 
value  £1,078.  In  Oxford,  65  livings ;  value 
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£15,802.  In  Ripon,  52  livings;  value 
£8,993.  In  Rochester,  53  livings;  value 
£17,377.  In  Salisbury,  51  livings ;  value 
£17,260.  In  Winchester,  80  livings ;  value 
£31,351;  and  in  Worcester,  91  livings; 
value  £27,882/'—  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

2954.  WoEM  in  Books. — Alethis  is  pre- 
sented with  the  foUowmg  recipe  from  a 
very  curious  old  French  book  of  receipts 
and  secrets  for  everything  connected  with 
arts  and  trades.  Put  some  powdered 
colocynth  into  a  phial,  and  cover  the  mouth 
with  parchment  pierced  with  holes.  With 
this  the  book  should  be  powdered,  and  from 
time  to  time  beaten  to  drive  out  the 
powder,  when  the  same  process  must  be  re- 
peated.— Notes  and  Queries,  1854. 

2955.  The  Mint  gives  no  reward  for  the 
detection  of  smashers,  unless  the  trifling  ad- 
dition to  the  witness's  ordinary  expenses  can 
be  termed  such.  This  seldom  amounts 
to  more  than  10s.  When  the  Mint  obtains 
information  where  a  coiner  may  be  found, 
we  observe  Inspector  Brennan  is  always  the 
man  selected  to  effect  apprehension.  The 
solicitor  to  the  Mint  never  declines  to  prose- 
cute notorious  utterers  when  two  or  three 
recent  utterings  can  be  shown ;  but  still  they 
often  escape,  because  the  spurious  coin  has 
been  mixed  with  other  money.  Much  more 
might  be  done  for  the  public  if  the  Mint 
would  employ  two  or  three  detectives  to 
watch  the  persons  discharged  from  the  police 
court  and  the  prison.  By  attending  to  this 
business  only,  they  would  become  acquainted 
with  the  faces  and  haunts  of  these  criminals, 
as  the  Mendicity  officers  know  the  history 
of  all  the  beggars. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

2956.  False  spellings  prom  Sound. — 
The  observations  of  Mr.  Waylen  deserve  to 
be  enlarged  by  numerous  examples,  and  to 
be,  to  a  certain  extent,  corrected.  He  has 
not  brought  clearly  into  view  two  distinct 
classes  of  "  false  spelling"  under  which  the 
greater  part  of  such  mistakes  may  be 
arranged.  One  class  arose  solely  from 
erroneous  pronunciation;  the  second  from 
intentional  alteration.  I  will  explain  my 
meaning  by  two  examples,  both  which  are, 
I  believe,  in  Mr.  Waylen's  list.  The 
French  expression  dent  de  lion  stands  for  a 
certain  plant,  and  some  of  the  properties  of 
that  plant  originated  the  name.  When  an 
Englishman  calls  the  same  plant  Dandylion, 
the  sound  has  not  given  birth    to  a  new 


idea"  in  his  mind.    Surely,  he  pronounces 
badly  three  French  words  of  which  he  may 
know  the  meaning,  or  he  may  not.  Bat 
when  the  same  Englishman,  or  any  other, 
orders  sparrow-grass  for  dinner,  these  two 
words  contain  "a  new  idea,"  introduced  j 
pm-posely :  either  he,  or  some  predecessor,  1 
reasoned  thus — there  is  no  meaning  in  as- 
paragus ;  sparrow-grass  must  be  the  right 
word  because  it  makes  sense.    The  name  of  \ 
a  well-known  place  in  London  illustrates 
both  these  changes:  Convent  Garden  be-  \ 
comes  Covent  Garden  by  mispronunciation ;  \ 
it  becomes  Common  Garden  by  intentional  \ 
change.    Mistakes  of  the  first  class  are  not  I 
worth  recording ;  those  of  the  second  fall  ' 
under  this  general  principle :   words  are  \ 
purposely  exchanged  for  others  of  a  similar  \ 
sound,  because  the  latter  are  supposed  to  ' 
recover  a  lost  meaning.    I  have  by  me 
several  examples  which  I  will  send  you  if  ■ 
you  think  the  subject  worth  pursuing. —  ^ 
J.  O,  B. — Notes  and  Queries,  1854.  ' 

2957.  Cost    of    State-Education. — 
In  1854  (the  "  Reformers'  Handbook"  in-  ' 
forms  us),    grants    to    the    amount  of 
£326,437  7s.  6d.  were  voted  (Parliament 
voted  £396,921  in  1855).    Of  this  sum  the 
Church  of  England  schools  obtained  nearly  ■ 
two -thirds !  the  amount  being  thus  divi-  ■ 
ded ; 

£.     s.  d. 

Church  of  England  Schools  209.871   3  7  ' 

British  and  Foreign  Schools    31,681   4  8  ' 

Wesleyan  Schools    14,049  8  10 

Roman   Catholic   Schools  (Great 

Britain)    10,907  12  9 

"Workhouse  Schools    9,882  12   7  \ 

Scotland     Established      Church  1 

Schools   19,193  13   5  ' 

Do.  Free  Church  Schools   21,895   9  1  ' 

Do.  Episcopal  Church  Schools    1,336  2  4  \ 

Expenses  of  Administration    7,589  0  3  ! 

The  wasteful  expenditure  incurred  in  the  \ 
training  of  schoolmasters  under  Government  ^ 
management  is  shown  by  a  return  relating 
to  the  Kneller-hall  Training  School.  It  | 
cost  £41,007  for  the  land,  buildings  and  \ 
furniture;  and  the  aggiegate  annual  ex-  \ 
penditure  in  support  of  the  establishment  ! 
in  little  more  than  five  years,  has  been,  ' 
£21,131.  In  1854  it  was  £5,031,  and  the  | 
number  of  resident  students  in  1855  was  | 
37,  and  the  whole  number  who  have  been  i 
in  the  five  years,  is  120 — showing  that  each  J 
student  has  already  cost  the  public  (exclu-  -I 
sivo  of  the  cost  of  the  building),  on  the  | 
average,  £176.    The  useful  ends  attained  by  ? 
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this  training  institution  so  little  corres- 
ponded to  the  expenditure,  that  the  Home 
Secretary  suggested  to  the  Committee  of 
Council  the  propriety  of  discontinuing  it, 
which  advice  is  adopted.  In  the  Normal 
Schools  receiving  aid  from  Government 
there  have  been  9,384  students  trained 
since  the  first  Parliamentary  grant,  of 
which  8,216  have  been  since  the  minutes  of 
council  of  1846.  Of  these  4,407  were  pre- 
sented for  examination  for  certificates,  but 
only  2,882  succeeded  in  obtaining  certifi- 
cates, and  of  them  only  283  obtained  first- 
class  certificates.  As  many  as  658  students 
have  left  the  profession  of  teaching  (nearly 
all  since  1849),  after  being  wholly  or  in 
part  trained  in  Normal  Schools  at  the  pub- 
lic expense.  Of  these,  417  left  it  to  follow 
other  occupations,  and  241  on  account  of 
failure  in  health  or  death.  The  number  of 
pupil  teachers  who  have  been  trained  to 
become  teachers,  but  who  have  not  been 
received  into  Normal  Schools  is  9,788 ;  of 
whom  6,619  are  now  serving  apprentice- 
ships. Of  the  remaining  3,169,  it  is  stated 
that  1,544  have  completed  their  appren- 
ticeship, and  "  the  greater  part  of  them  are 
known  to  be  employed  as  public  teachers,^^ 
172  are  dead,  180  have  failed  in  health ;  307 
have  been  rejected,  for  want  of  proficiency, 
968  have  been  rejected,  or  have  withdrawn 
from  other  causes.  A  great  number  of 
young  persons,  therefore,  are  trained  at 
public  expense,  who  never  fulfil  the  object 
of  their  training,  namely,  the  teaching  of 
public  schools. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

2958.  The  advantage  held  out  by  the 
various  savings' banks  differs  apparently,  but 
notreally.  They  all  give  their  customers  full 
amount  of  interest  allowed  by  law,  and 
absolutely  dare  not  give  more.  For  instance, 
A  person  gives  notice  to  withdraw  at  one 
savings'  bank  on  the  25th  of  the  month,  all 
interest  will  cease  from  the  1st  of  that 
month  in  one  institution,  while  at  another, 
the  interest  will  be  continued  till  the  30th, 
when  the  bank  itself  ceases  to  receive  in- 
terest. One,  therefore,  can  apparently 
afford  to  give  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than 
the  other,  but  the  withdrawer  fares  much 
the  same  at  both.  We  consider  the  Bloom - 
field-street  Savings'  Bank  a  safe  concern, 
because  it  has  so  large  a  body  of  directors, 
and  because  it  has  so  large  a  business  that 
th  expenses  are  alwa-'^s  below  the  allowance 


from  Parliament.  The  number  of  paid 
officers,  each  finding  security,  and  each  man 
being  made  a  check  on  the  money-taker, 
must  add  to  the  security  of  such  concerns. 
—  Weekly  Disjpatch,  1856. 

2959.  The  MAESiAaE  by  an  ordinary  license 
must  be  solemnised  in  the  church  of  the 
parish  where  one  or  other  of  the  parties  re- 
sides. The  license  must  be  taken  out  in 
the  place  where  the  marriage  is  to  be  had. 
It  may  be  taken  out  by  an}^  person  who  can 
make  oath  that  both  parties  are  of  full  age, 
and  have  the  consent  of  parents  or  guar- 
dians if  not  of  age.  The  better  course  would 
be  to  enter  notice  with  the  registrar  of  the 
intention  to  marry  at  the  parish  church. 
Then  the  marriage  can  take  place  at  short 
notice  any  day  within  three  months. — 
Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

2960.  A  CANDIDATE  for  admission  as  a 
student  at  the  Royal  Academy  must  pre- 
sent a  letter  requesting  to  be  admitted  as  a 
pupil,  accompanied  by  a  certificate  from  a 
clergyman  as  to  his  moral  character  and  a 
specimen  of  his  progress  in  the  art.  This 
is  to  be  a  chalk  drav/ing  of  a  certain  size  of 
the  human  figure,  the  particulars  of  which 
may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  the  secre- 
tary at  the  Academy.  There  are  schools 
for  training  persons  in  the  particular  style 
required  from  candidates ;  but  the  Govern- 
ment schools  can  help  you  a  little,  though 
it  is  no  part  of  their  purpose  to  train  scho- 
lars for  the  Academy. —  Weekly  Dispatch, 
1856. 

2961.  Customs  were  originally  duties  on 
goods  exported,  and  the  duties  levied  on 
foreign  goods  imported  were  called  prisage. 
They  were  imposed  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
King.  At  length.  Customs'  duties  were 
levied  on  imports  as  >vell  as  exports.  Charles 
II.  granted  a  duty  of  one  per  cent,  on  the 
value  of  all  goods  exported,  and  this  tax 
was  made  perpetual  by  an  Act  of  George  I. 
The  duties  on  goods  exported  amounted 
only  to  about  £100,000,  in  1827,  one  article 
after  another  having  been  exempted  to  en- 
courage our  manufacturers. —  Weekly  Dis* 
patch,  1856. 

2962.  The  Duke  op  Richmond,  being 
a  natural  son  of  King  Charles  II.  by  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  obtained  a  Royal 
grant  of  Is.  per  chaldron  on  coals.  In  1802 
the  Government  bought  of  his  Grace  one- 
third  of  the  grant  for  £144,600.    All  the 
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duties  on  coals  were  repealed  in  1831,  and 
an  Act  was  passed  for  selling  coals  by 
weight  instead  of  measure.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth farmed  all  the  Customs'  duties  for 
several  years  at  £20,000,  the  farmer,  Mr. 
Thomas  Smith,  collecting  upwards  of 
£30,000  a  year.  King  Charles  the  II.,  in 
1666,  farmed  his  Customs  for  £390,000; 
but  in  1688  they  were  found  to  produce  to 
the  Crown  £557,000.  When  King  Wil- 
liam III.  came  to  the  Crown  it  was  found 
necessary  to  increase  the  different  taxes,  and 
by  12  Wm.  III.,  c.  12,  an  arrangement 
was  made  with  the  Crown  that  the  Customs 
and  other  Crown  revenues  should  be  col- 
lected for  the  public,  the  King  receiving 
£700,000  a  year  in  lieu  thereof,  and  this 
sort  of  contract  is  renewed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  every  reign. —  Weekly  Dispatch, 
1856. 

2963.  The  naval  schools  at  Green- 
wich Hospital  are  reserved  to  sons  of  seamen 
and  officers  in  the  navy.  The  Royal  Naval 
School  is  one  also  limited  to  sons  of  naval 
men,  in  which  they  are  educated  at  a  small 
expense,  the  rest  being  covered  by  volun- 
tary subscriptions.  There  is  a  class  of  scho- 
lars in  the  Bluecoat  School  who  are  taught 
navigation ;  but  these  are  all  sons  of  naval 
officers.  There  is  a  naval  school  at  Ports- 
mouth, but  this  is  a  sort  of  finishing  school 
for  young  officers.  All  you  can  do  is,  per- 
haps, to  try  to  get  the  boy  into  Bancroft's 
School,  under  the  Drapers'  Company,  or  the 
Bluecoat  School,  telling  the  master  your 
intention  to  fit  him  for  the  sea  service,  and 
then  his  education  will  be  more  particularly 
directed  to  astronomy,  geography,  and  the 
higher  rules  of  arithmetic.  A  half-year's 
schooling  in  navigation  would  afterwards 
make  him  a  desirable  apprentice  to  a  large 
shipowner. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

2964.  J.  H.  asks  if  he  is  liable  to  pay 
income-tax  on  £100  when  he  can  show  that 
his  salary  for  the  last  15  or  16  months  has 
been  only  £99  5s.  This  is  a  suspicious 
case.  The  act  reaching  incomes  of  £100 
came  into  operation  20  months  ago,  and  the 
affair  savours  of  the  master  and  servant 
having  mutually  concurred  in  lowering  the 
salary  5s.  a  year  to  evade  the  ,tax  of  £5  a 
year.  We  will  call  his  attention  to  the  78th 
section  of  the  Income-tax  Act,  which  enacts 
— "  That  if  any  person  by  any  falsehood, 
wilful  neglect,  fraud,  covin  art,  or  contri- 


vance whatsoever,  shall  not  be  charged  or 
assessed  according  to  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  the  Act,"  he  shall  be  charged 
three  times  the  amount  of  duty  he  ought  to 
have  paid.    And  it  will  be  prudent  that 
you  should  remember  the  Commissioners  I 
can  call  and  examine  your  employer  on  oath,  i 
and  examine  his  books,  and  can  require  you 
to  answer  in  writing  any  questions  as  to  \ 
your  salary  on  the  5th  of  April,  1854,  and  ! 
about  Christmas  boxes,  &c. —  Weekly  Dis- 
patch, 1856. 

2965.  Legally  no  person  can  contract 
for  a  passage  to  the  colonies  after  the  1st 
of  February,  1856,  witliout  taking  out  a  ' 
license,  and  no  such  license  is  granted  till 

a  bond  with  two  sureties  in  £500  has  been 
given  at  the  Custom-house.  The  fact  whe- 
ther the  party  is  licensed  or  not  may  be 
ascertained  from  Captain  Lean,  the  Govern- 
ment Emigration  Agent  for  the  Port  of 
London,  near  the  gate  of  the  London-dock, 
or  the  Commissioners  at  the  Chief  Emigra- 
tion-office, 8,  Park-street,  Westminster. —  \ 
Weekly  Dispatch,  1856.  j 

2966.  Bishop  Andrew's  gift  is  a  pay-  \ 
ment  of  £5  to  a  certain  number  of  widows, 
changed  every  year,  and  those  whose  peti- 
tions are  backed  by  a  recommendation,  sign- 
ed by  the  clergy  and  gentry  of  their  neigh- 
bourhood, stand  the  best  chance  of  obtain- 
ing the  preference.    Not  one  in  twenty  of  ' 
the  applicants  can  be  relieved,  and  no  \ 
answer  is  given  to  those  who  are  not  select-  \ 
ed  to  receive  the  gift.    The  trustees  meet 

to  consider  petitions  only  once  a  year.    Mr.  j 
Banks,  of  No.  5,  Old  Palace-yard,  is  the 
principal  trustee. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

2967.  A  CANDIDATE  for  a  civil  appoint-  | 
ment  or  clerkship  in  a  dockyard,  victual- 
yard,  or  naval  hospital  at  homa,  is  required 
to  produce  a  certificate  of  age,  and  of  \ 
health,  and  of  character,  and  a  certificate  ! 
from  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  that  ' 
he  has  been  examined  in  writing  from  die-  ; 
tation,  legibly,  correctly,  and  quickly,  and  in 
arithmetic,  including  vulgar  and  decimal  ; 
fractions,  and  in  book-keeping.    He  will 
remain  on  probation  six  months  before  he 

is  finally  appointed.  The  examination  ; 
extends  to  other  subjects  for  higher  civil  \ 
departments. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856.  \ 

2968.  There  is  a  way  of  getting  married 
at  a  church  on  any  day  of  the  week,  with- 
out going  to  the  expense  of  a  license,  and  • 
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without  having  the  banns  read  in  church. 
You  can  give  notice  of  your  intention  to  be 
married  at  your  proper  parish  church  to  the 
registrar  of  births,  &c.,  for  your  district,  and 
at  the  end  of  21  days  he  will  give  you  a  certi- 
ficate, which  the  clergyman  will  receive  as 
equivalent  to  the  license  or  banns.  In  this 
way  the  expenses  come  to  12s.  or  14s.,  in- 
dependent of  any  gratuity  you  may  choose  to 
make  to  the  parish  clerk,  and  the  sextoness, 
or  pew  opener.  We  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing  as  a  clergyman  looking  askance  at  his 
proper  fee,  like  a  cabman  looking  at  a  six- 
pence received  as  his  whole  fare. —  Weekly 
Dispatch,  1856. 

2969.  A  PERSON  who  has  been  baptized 
by  a  Methodist  parson  may  be  admitted  to 
receive  the  sacrament  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, without  rebaptism  according  to  the 
Established  Church,  as  defined  by  the  ma- 
jority of  its  ministers ;  but  the  Puseyite 
section  would  require  rebaptism,  as  the 
apostolic  sanction  had  not  descended  from 
St.  Peter,  through  a  long  race  of  bishops 
upon  the  head  of  the  Methodist  parson. — 
Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

2970.  After  having  advertised  for  and 
taken  other  measures  to  discover  the  owner 
of  the  note  found,  you  could  not  be  crimi- 
nally punished  for  applying  the  same  to 
your  own  purposes ;  but  if  the  owner  thereof 
should  be  found,  he  would  have  a  right, 
notwithstanding  such  advertisements,  to 
recover  the  value  of  such  note  from  you, 
the  mere  fact  of  finding  it  not  giving  you 
any  property  therein  as  against  the  true 
owner. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

2971.  Before  the  new  Wills  Act  came 
into  operation,  1st  of  January,  1838,  wills 
relating  to  freehold  property  were  required 
to  be  attested  by  three  witnesses,  but  those 
relating  to  leasehold  estates,  money  and 
other  personalty  were  held  to  be  good  with- 
out any  attestation  of  the  testator's  signa  • 
ture;  but  since  the  period  above-named, 
the  execution  of  all  wills  relating  either  to 
freehold  or  personal  property  must  be  at- 
tested bv  two  witnesses. —  Weekly  Dispatch, 
1856. 

2972.  An  Inspection  of  the  pawn- 
broker's sale-book  should  be  demanded,  for 
which  a  fee  of  Id.  is  payable,  and  if  an 
account  of  the  sale  of  the  pledge  is  not 
there  found,  an  action  should  be  brought 
for  the  recovery  back  of  the  same,  after 


tender  of  the  principal  and  interest  due. 
The  goods  pawned  consisting  of  books, 
could  only  be  legally  sold  at  one  of  the 
quarterly  sales,  to  be  held  in  the  month  of 
January,  April,  July,  or  October. —  Weekly 
Dispatch,  1856. 

2973.  The  Parliamentary  electoral 
district  of  Glasgow  is  larger  than  that  of 
Manchester  by  14,000  inhabitants,  but  the 
limits  of  the  municipality  of  Manchester 
contain  twice  as  many  inhabitants  as  that 
of  the  city  of  Glasgow.  In  Manchester 
316,000  people  live  in  53,000  houses.  In 
Glasgow  330,000  people  stow  themselves 
into  12,000  houses. — Weekly  Dispatch, 
1856. 

2974.  The  apprentice  is  not  bound  to 
serve  the  widow  of  his  late  master.  By 
the  death  of  either  a  master  or  apprentice, 
the  interest,  being  a  mere  personal  trust,  is 
at  an  end,  except  so  far  as  the  master  may 
have  covenanted  to  find  the  apprentice 
during  the  term  in  necessaries  and  clothing, 
to  which  extent  his  executors  would  be 
liable  to  perform  it,  so  far  as  assets  may 
have  come  to  their  hands  belonging  to  the 
master. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

2975.  We  cannot  answer  the  question  ; 
but  a  letter  addressed  to  Napoleon,  and 
marked  private,  would  not  be  opened  by  the 
Minister  of  any  department,  but  would  be 
delivered  and  opened  by  Napoleon's  private 
secretary.  Letters  from  his  private  friends 
would  bear  their  name  in  the  corner  of  the 
superscription,  and  if  the  name  and  the 
writing  be  known  to  the  secretary  he  would 
pass  it  on  unopened  to  his  Majesty. —  Weekly 
Dispatch,  1856. 

2976.  The  raising  of  the  rate  of  dis- 
count lessens  the  export  of  gold,  because 
the  merchants  cease  to  purchase  foreign 
goods,  and  the  remittances  in  payment  are 
deferred  for  a  time.  The  low  rate  of  profits 
on  large  transactions  do  not  allow  of  the 
purchase  being  made  with  borrowed  capital 
taken  at  a  high  interest ;  and,  besides,  the 
merchants  wait  for  the  fall  of  prices  which 
the  raising  of  the  rate  of  discount  brings 
about. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

2977.  The  King  of  Belgium  is  on  our 
pension  list  for  £50,000 ;  but  he  takes  no 
part  of  the  money  for  his  use  in  Belgium. 
What  he  does  not  require  to  keep  up  Clare- 
mont  he  returns  to  the  Exchequer.  He 
knows  too  well  he  sits  on  a  ricketty  throne. 
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and  therefore  reserves  his  right  to  his  pen- 
sion that  he  may  be  easy  as  to  the  future. — 
WeeUd  Dispatch,  1856. 

2978.  The  loss  of  the  bill  will  not  be 
fatal  to  the  recovery  of  the  amount  secured 
thereby.  By  a  recent  statute,  the  17th  and 
18th  Vict.,  cap.  125,  the  Court  in  which  any 
action  is  brought  on  a  Bill  of  Exchange,  has 
power  to  order  that  the  loss  of  such  instru- 
ment shall  not  be  set  up,  provided  an  indem- 
nity is  given  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court 
or  judge,  against  the  claims  of  any  other 
person  upon  such  bill.—  WeeJcltf  Disjpateli, 
1856. 

2979.  The  giel  with  no  vice  but  a  bad 
temper  may  be  improved  if  you  can  per- 
suade her  to  make  a  trial  of  the  Asylum  at 
the  Manor-house,  Fulham-road,  Chelsea.  A 
weekly  payment  must  be  made  towards  her 
maintenance.  It  is  not  an  asylum  for  girls 
who  have  qualified  for  the  Magdalen  Hospi- 
tal, but  for  pilferers,  liars,  and  the  like,  who 
may  be  reasoned  out  of  their  errors. — 
W eeTcly  Dispatch,  1856. 

2980.  A  CANDIDATE  for  the  East  India 
Civil  Service  must  be  above  18  years  of  age 
and  under  22.  He  must  produce  a  certifi- 
cate of  good  moral  character  from  the  head 
of  his  school  or  college,  or  some  other  satis- 
factory reference.  He  must  also  produce  a 
certificate  of  good  health,  showing  he  has 
no  disease,  constitutional  affection,  or  bodily 
infirmity. —  Weehly  Dispatch,  1856. 

2981.  Boys  admitted  to  the  Berkhamp- 
stead  Free  Grammar  School  pay,  if  what 
are  called  foundationers,  £5  a  year,  and 
non-foundationers  £9  a  year.  Four  classes 
of  boys  are  eligible  to  the  foundationers ; 
the  sons  of  inhabitants  of  Berkhampstead ; 
sons  of  former  inhabitants;  sons  of  resi- 
dents in  the  neighbourhood,  being  daily 
pupils ;  sons  of  persons  residing  at  a  dis- 
tance, but  sent  as  boarders.  Of  forty 
foundationers  the  fees  of  £5  are  paid  out 
of  the  church  estate. —  Weekly  Dispatch, 
1856. 

2982.  In  Lombaedy,  in  1843,  there  were 
105,373  legitimate  births  and  4,204  illegi- 
timate. In  the  Venetian  States  84,000 
legitimate  births  and  2,100  illegitimate. 
In  Franco  the  births  are  more  numerous 
than  in  Italy.  There  are  in  Italy  twenty- 
six  to  every  100  persons  living,  while  in 
France  there  are  thirty -three  births  to  every 
100  persons  living,  and  in  England  thirty- 


one  births  to  every  100  persons  living. — 
Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

2983.  The  aovERNOES  of  the  foundling 
do  not  care  where  the  child  is  born,  nor 
about  the  sex  or  name  of  the  accoucher. 
The  admission  of  the  child  is  considered 
only  with  a  view  to  the  restoration  of  the 
mother  to  society.  They  consider  whether 
the  burthen  of  maintenance  falls  solely  on 
the  mother,  and  whether,  if  relieved  from 
that  burthen,  she  is  likely  to  regain  her 
position,  judging  from  her  previous  charac- 
ter.—  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

2984.  Office  copies  of  wills  from 
Doctors'  Commons  are  charged  for  after  the 
rate  of  8d.  per  folio  of  90  words.  To  obtain 
information  relating  to  the  dealings  with 
the  stock,  one  of  the  parties  interested  under 
the  will  should  address  a  letter  to  William 
Smee,  Esq.,  the  chief  accountant  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  in  which  the  interest  of 
the  party  in  the  stock  in  question  under 
the  will  should  be  explained, —  Weekly  Dis- 
patch, 1856. 

2985.  When  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners state  that  upwards  of  1,000,000 
persons  are  relieved  during  the  year,  the 
same  persons  are  counted  many  times  over. 
The  true  number  of  paupers  is  found  by 
the  number  relieved  on  a  given  day  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom. —  Weekly  Dispatch^ 
1856. 

2986.  Peesons  who  are  sureties  for  a 
loan  are  presumed  to  be  each  liable  for  the 
whole  amount  lent,  and  they  cannot  dictate 
to  the  lender  whom  he  shall  proceed  against 
first,  or  whom  he  shall  forbear  to  sue.  If 
Z.  is  security  for  a  loan  which  remains  un- 
paid by  the  borrower  and  his  sureties,  that 
is  a  good  reason  for  refusing  to  make  any 
further  loan  to  him. —  Weekly  Dispatch, 
1856. 

2987.  A  FiEEMAN  of  the  London  Fire 
Brigade  gets  20s.  per  week,  with  an  extra 
sum  for  every  attendance  at  a  fire,  and  a 
share  of  the  fire  rewards  for  being  the  first, 
second,  or  third  in  attendance  at  a  fire. 
The  income  in  fact,  therefore,  varies 
between  25s.  and  35s.  per  week.  The  fire- 
man may  be  a  married  man,  but  he  is  ex- 
pelled from  the  brigade  as  a  disgrace  to  it 
if  he  is  adjudged  the  father  of  an  illegiti- 
mate child. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

2988.  It  is  populaely  believed  that 
Oliver  Cromwell  was  buried  with  great 
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pomp  in  Westminster  Abbey,  after  lying  in 
state  at  Somerset -house,  at  an  expense  to 
the  country  of  £60,000  ;  but  a  writer  in  a 
recent  number  of  Chambers^ s  Journal  has 
accumulated  a  mass  of  evidence,  which 
causes  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  body. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

2989  The  CLOTHiNa  of  the  Army  has 
been  taken  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
colonels  of  regiments.  They  have  now 
nothing  to  do  with  "  off  reckonings."  An 
Army  Clothing  Department  has  been  estab- 
lished, under  the  direction  of  a  Director 
General  of  Army  Clothing,  who  took  off 
from  the  hands  of  colonels  of  regiments  all 
their  clothing  contracts.  To  him  alone  all 
requisitions  for  clothing  are  addressed. 
The  Consolidated  Board  of  General  Officers 
is  defunct. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

2990.  This  year  is  not  an  exception  to 
the  common  rule  for  observing  the  fast  of 
Lent.  To  fix  the  beginning  of  Lent  the 
time  for  celebrating  Easter  is  first  ascer- 
tained, and  then  40  days  are  counted  back- 
ward and  three  days  more,  which  were 
added  by  one  of  the  Popes.  Easter  Sunday 
is  the  next  Sunday  after  the  first  full  moon 
that  happens  on  or  after  the  21st  of  March. 
This  year  the  full  moon  happens  on  Friday, 
the  21st  of  March,  and  Sunday,  the  23rd  of 
March,  is  Easter  Sunday. —  Weekly  Dis- 
patch, 1856. 

2991.  B.,  WHO  RETURNED  his  income  at 
£70,  and  has  been  assessed  at  £10  more,  is 
not  entitled  to  question  the  assessor  on  his 
authority  for  the  increase.  His  course  is  to 
appeal,  by  asking  the  collector  for  the  form, 
and  making  such  a  return  of  his  income 
from  every  source,  except  from  houses  and 
the  Funds,  as  he  is  ready  to  swear  and 
show  the  truth  of  by  his  books. —  Weekly 
Dispatch,  1856. 

2992.  The  kon-production  of  the  sa- 
vings-bank book  once  a  year,  as  required  by 
the  rules,  will  not  work  a  forfeiture  of  the 
deposit,  nor  even  of  the  interest  beyond  the 
year,  unless  that  is  expressly  stated  in  the 
rule;  the  observance  of  the  rule  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  defalcations,  and  a  depositor 
who  will  not  help  the  managers  to  look 
after  money  can  be  scarcely  said  to  do  his 
duty  to  the  managers. —  Weekly  Dispatch, 
1856. 

2993.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  poor  law 
guardian  should  be  an  inhabitant  of  the 


parish  in  respect  of  which  he  is  elected,  the 
qualification  for  guardian  consisting  in 
being  rated  to  the  poor's  rate  of  some  parish 
or  township  constituting  part  of  the  union. 
Secondly. — If  the  annuity  be  a  charge  on  the 
property,  the  same  will  not  be  affected  by 
the  sale  of  such  property  under  the  order 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery. —  Weekly  Dis- 
patch,  1856. 

2994.  As  the  Statute  of  Limitations  has 
once  begun  to  run,  the  same  will  continue  to 
do  so  notwithstanding  the  debtor's  absence 
from  the  countr}^,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
six  years  from  the  contracting  of  the  debt, 
the  debtor  may  plead  the  statute  in  bar  to 
the  recovery  thereof.  The  debtor  may  now 
be  sued  by  process  from  this  country,  not- 
withstanding his  absence  abroad ;  or  a  writ 
may  be  issued  and  continued  under  he 
Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1852,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  operation  of  the  Statute  of 
Limitation. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

2995.  A  PIECE  WORKER,  working  at 
the  rate  of  seven  days  per  week,  and  earn- 
ing 35s.  to  50s.  per  week,  is  liable  to  pay 
the  income-tax  on  his  actual  earnings  for 
the  year,  and  no  deduction  will  be  allowed 
in  respect  to  the  smn  paid  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  his  sister  or  for  rent ;  nor  the  doc- 
tor's bills  for  the  wife  and  children.  If  his 
income  should  fall  below  the  usual  amount 
from  his  own  illness,  or  the  stagnation  of 
his  master's  business,  he  may  claim  repay- 
ment. It  is  no  excuse  that  his  future 
earnings  may  be  uncertain  and  are  always 
uncertain. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

2996.  St.  George's  is  not  the  richest  of 
the  hospitals.  Guy*s  has  an  income  of 
£30,000,  St.  Bartholomew  £29,000,  St. 
Thomas's  £25,000,  while  St.  George  has 
about  £15,000,  about  half  of  w^hich  arises 
from  voluntary  subscriptions.  —  Weekly 
Dispatch,  1856. 

2997.  If  a  bill  is  accepted  and  made 
payable  at  a  banker's  and  the  acceptor 
lodged  funds  at  the  bankers  at  the  proper 
time  to  pay  it,  the  acceptor  would  be  re- 
lieved if  the  holder  failed  to  present  it  in 
due  course,  and  the  money  were  lost  by  the 
subsequent  stoppage  of  the  banker.  When 
a  bill  is  made  payable  at  a  particular  place, 
the  holder  is  not  bound  to  present  for  pay- 
ment elsewhere,  and  if  it  be  dishonoured, 
may  at  once  sue  both  drav/er  and  acceptor, 
—  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 
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2998.  By  paying  a  shilling  at  the 
Joint  Stock  Companies'  Registration  Office, 
you  may  see  who  were  registered  as  the  pro- 
moters and  directors  of  the  brewing  com- 
pany, and  hear  from  them  what  has  become 
of  the  money  you  paid  for  your  shares.  In 
doing  so,  however,  you  will  tread  upon  deli- 
cate ground,  for  perhaps  the  directors  would 
be  very  happy  to  find  somebody  to  share 
with  them  the  debts  of  the  company. — 
WeeJcly  Dispatch,  1856. 

2999.  All  raffles  being  illegal,  the  goods 
raffled  for  cannot  be  recovered  from  theputter 
up  of  thesame;  buthemaybesuedinanaction 
for  the  recovery  back  of  the  money  paid  for 
the  chance,  or  be  proceeded  against  for  the 
penalties  incurred  by  reason  of  the  raffle. — 
WeeJcly  Dispatch^  1856. 

3000.  A  COFFEE-SHOP  KEEPEE,  who  puts 

nothing  but  cups  and  saucers,  which  he  does 
not  sell,  in  his  window,  cannot  be  said  to 
expose  goods  for  sale  in  his  window,  and 
must  pay  9d.  in  the  pound  inhabited  house 
duty.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  exposes  eggs, 
chops,  steaks,  penny  loaves,  penny  pats  of 
butter,  &c.,  he  will  be  charged  only  6d.  in 
the  pound. —  WeeTcly  Dispatch,  1856. 

3001.  Boys  between  14  and  15  years  of 
age  are  taken  as  apprentices  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  if  healthy,  and  4  feet  8  inches  in 
height.  Boys  over  15  must  be  two  inches 
higher  for  every  year  beyond  15.  Lads 
above  18  are  not  required  to  enter  as  ap- 
prentices. No  outfit  or  premium  is  re- 
quired upon  entering  as  an  apprentice. — 
Weehly  Dispatch,  1856. 

3002.  "  Hov^  TO  Detect  FoRaED  Bank 
OF  England  Notes  "  is  not  a  catch-penny 
tract.  It  really  discloses  the  means.  All 
the  notes  recently  issued  have  the  name  of 
M.  Marshall,  the  cashier,  in  the  watermark. 
The  paper  is  manufactured  so  as  to  be  thick 
in  some  parts,  and  thin  in  others.  Imita- 
tions of  the  water-mark  vanish  on  being 
wetted  with  the  tongue  and  dried.  All  the 
notes  issued  during  the  past  year  were  of 
the  improved  description. —  Weekly  Dis- 
patch, 1856. 

3003.  Petitions  for  the  Royal  Bounty 
money  must  be  delivered  at  the  Almonry. 
The  petitioner  should  be  a  very  aged  person, 
a  regular  attendant  at  church,  and  have  a 
testimonial  to  piety  and  good  character 
from  the  clergyman  of  the  parish.  The 
selection  is  made  by  a  clergyman,  and  the 


persons  of  the  highest  character  for  piety 
are  preferred  rather  than  the  most  desti- 
tute.—  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

3004.  The  calculation  is  that  one  in 
73  of  the  population  bear  the  name  of  Smith,  | 
one  in  76  that  of  Jones,  and  one  in  576  that  ' 
of  Robinson ;  11  per  cent,  of  our  surnames  < 
begin  with  the  letter  B,  and  9  per  cent, 
with  H.— Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

3005.  Apprentices  enlisting  in  the  army 
and  concealing  their  apprenticeship  when  ' 
brought  before  a  magistrate  to  be  attested,  ! 
may  be  indicted  for  obtaining  money  under  ' 
false  pretences ;  and  if,  after  the  expiration  ; 
of  their  apprenticeship,  they  do  not  surren- 
der to  a  recruiting  officer  they  may  be  ap- 
prehended as  deserters. —  Weekly  Dispatch, 
1856.  1 

3006.  The  Richmond  shilling  duty  on  | 
all  coals  shipped  in  the  Tyne  was  brought  i 
up  about  the  year  1799.  It  produced 
£21,000  a  year,  and  the  Government  gave  i 
in  exchange  a  perpetual  annuity  of  19,000,  ! 
chargeable  on  the  Consolidated  Fund. —  ] 
Weekly  Dispatch,  1856.  ] 

3007.  If  yoit  have  a  twelvemonth's  , 
character  apply  to  the  Female  Servants'  i 
Home  Society,  110,  Hatton-garden,  and  21,  , 
Nutford-place.  Above  3,000  servants  have  i 
been  lodged  at  the  Home  on  very  moderate  \ 
terms,  when  out  of  place,  and  23,000  girls  \ 
have  been  placed  free  of  expense  on  the  re- 
gister for  servants  wanting  places. —  Weekly  ; 
Dispatch,  1856. 

3008.  The   President  steamer  sailed  \ 
from  New   York  on  the  11th  of  March,  ' 
1848,  and  has  never   since  been  heard  of. 
She  had  many  passengers    on   board. —  ^ 
Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

3009.  The  Coroners  preserve  records  ; 
of  the  finding  of  the  jury  and  the  minutes  ! 
of  evidence  taken,  which  may  be  searched 
on  paying  a  fee  at  the  coroner's  office. —  \ 
Weekly  Dispatch,  1856.  j 

3010.  The  marriage  with  a  deceased  \ 
wife's  sister  has  been  deemed  a  good  \ 
marriage  by  the  Scotch  law;  but  the  de- 
cision may  be  reversed. —  Weekly  Dispatch, 
1856. 

3011.  Penal  servitude  is  used  to  imply 
that  the  offender  will  not  be  put  to  picking; 
oakum,  or  on  the  treadmill  to  grind  the^ 
wind  ;  but  be  set  to  downright  hard  out-of-^ 
door  work  in  chains,  such  as  making  break*  ' 
waters,  docks,  and  digging  the  land  where  | 
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all  is  a  barren  waste  covered  with  great 
stones,  and  where  the  subsoil  requires  to  be 
brought  to  the  top.  They  are  chained  to- 
gether in  twos  and  threes,  and  work  under 
the  direction  of  an  overseer  on  horseback, 
and  some  soldiers  are  at  hand  to  ensure 
obedience. —  WeeJcly  Dispatch,  1856. 

3012.  The  enormous  creature  called  the 
Great  Mastodon,  was  the  largest  of  all  the 
fossil  animals  whose  skeletons  have  been 
found  complete,  or  nearly  so.  It  is  about 
120  years  since  the  remains  of  the  Mastodon 
were  first  discovered  in  America,  and  vast 
quantities  of  them  have  since  been  found  in 
that  quarter  of  the  world,  buried  chiefly 
in  marshy  grounds. — Lady's  News,  1855. 

3013.  Sib  Isaac  Newton  was  born  at 
Woolstrope,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  on 
the  25th  December,  1642.  He  was  Master 
of  the  Mint,  and  twice  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  died  in  1726. — Lady's  Netvs, 
1855. 

3014.  "  Pabtant  potte  la  Syrie," 
which  France  has  adopted  as  her  national 
air,  and  which  is  now  no  less  popular  in 
London  than  in  Paris,  is  the  composition  of 
Hortense,  Queen  of  Holland,  the  mother 
of  the  present  Emperor  of  the  French. — ■ 
Lady's  News,  1855. 

3015.  The  "Golden  Rose*'  is  merely 
what  its  name  implies,  viz.,  a  rose  made  of 
the  precious  metal.  The  Pope,  after  hav- 
ing blessed  it,  sends  it  on  certain  occasions 
to  sovereigns  and  other  royal  personages. 
It  is,  in  the  first  instance,  presented  to  the 
Pope  himself — a  custom  which  dates  back 
to  the  very  remote  age  of  Pope  Leo  IX. 
That  Pontiff",  who  was  elected  in  1048, 
entered  into  a  compact  with  the  Monastery 
of  Sainte- Croix,  in  Alsace,  by  which  the 
monastery  was  bound  to  send  a  "golden 
rose  "  every  year  to  the  head  of  the  Roman 
Church.  The  ceremony  of  the  benediction 
of  the  rose  takes  place  on  the  fourth  Sun- 
day in  Lent.  It  has  been  announced  that 
the  Pope  will  this  year  present  it  to  the 
Empress  of  Austria. — Lady^s  News,  1855. 

3016.  The  dried  currents  used  in  making 
puddings  and  cakes  are  prepared  from 
grapes  of  a  very  small  species,  grown  only 
in  Greece  and  the  Ionian  Islands.  They 
are  cultivated  chiefly  in  the  Islands  of 
Zante,  Cephalonia,  and  Ithaca;  but  the 
other  Ionian  Islands  also  produce  them, 
and  BO  likewise  do  the  neighbouring  shores 


of  the  Morea.  All  attempts  to  grow  this 
peculiar  kind  of  grape  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  have  failed. — Lady's  News,  1855. 

3017.  Salyator  Rosa  was  a  musician, 
as  well  as  a  painter  and  a  poet.  His  musi- 
cal talent  was,  indeed,  of  the  highest  order. 
Not  only  was  he  able  to  accompany  himself 
in  his  improvisations  and  songs,  but  he  set 
many  of  the  latter  to  music  himself,  and 
thus  united  in  his  own  person  the  threefold 
character  of  composer,  singer,  and  poet. 
Dr.  Burney,  in  his  "  History  of  Music,^' 
repeatedly  mentions  the  compositions  of 
Salvator  Rosa,  which  he  procured  in  Italy, 
during  his  visit  there  in  1770. — Lady's 
News,  1855. 

3018.  Whit  Sunday,  or  the  Feast  of 
Pentecost,  commemorates  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  upon  the  Apostles.  In  the 
Romish  Church  many  ceremonies  are 
observed  on  this  day.  The  Whitsun  Ales 
were  derived  from  the  Agapae,  or  Love- 
feasts  of  the  early  Christians.  The  English 
term  Whitsuntide  signifies  White  Sunday- 
tide  (or  time).  The  feast  of  Pentecost  is 
said  to  have  received  the  name,  because,  in 
the  Primitive  Church,  those  who  had  been 
newly  baptized  appeared  in  church,  be- 
tween Easter  and  Pentecost,  arrayed  in 
white  garments. — Lady's  News,  1855. 

3019.  The  art  of  silk-weaving  was  known 
and  practised  by  the  Chinese,  and  by  the 
people  of  various  parts  of  the  East,  in  the 
most  remote  ages.  It  was  introduced  into 
Constantinople  and  into  Greece  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century;  but  it  did  not 
find  its  way  into  Italy,  Spain,  and  France 
until  a  much  later  period.  The  silk  manu- 
factures founded  in  Palermo  and  Calabria, 
about  the  year  1148,  were  the  parent  es- 
tablishments;  and  to  them,  those  which 
subsequently  made  their  appearance  in 
other  parts  of  Europe  owed  their  origin. 
The  first  silk -weaving  manufactures  es- 
tablished in  France,  date  from  the  reign  of 
Louis  XL,  and  about  the  year  1470. — 
Lady^s  News,  1855. 

3020.  Frederick  the  Great  was  the 
first  who  suggested  a  partition  of  Poland ; 
purposing  that  Russia  and  Austria  should 
take  a  large  share  of  the  Polish  territory, 
reserving  to  himself  those  parts  which 
touched  upon  his  own  dominions.  A 
treaty  to  this  effect  was  signed  at  St. 
Petersburg  in  1772.    The  Poles,  tinder 
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Kosciusko,  made  some  attempts  to  protect 
the  little  remnant  of  liberty  and  nation- 
ality which  was  left  to  them,  but  their 
efforts  proved  ineffectual ;  and  during  the 
reign  of  Catherine  II.  (in  1793),  another 
partition  of  Poland  took  place.  This  was 
followed  by  a  final  division  of  the  remaining 
Polish  provinces  among  the  three  Powers, 
Russia  obtaining  on  each  occasion  by  far 
the  largest  share.  The  last  King  of  Poland 
was  Stanilaus  Augustus  Poniatowsky. — 
Lady's  News,  1855. 

3021.  The  origin  of  churchyards  dates 
from  the  eighth  century.  In  England,  the 
practice  of  erecting  vaults  in  chancels,  and 
under  the  altars,  was  begun  by  Lanfranc, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  when  he  rebuilt 
the  cathedral  in  the  year  1075. — Lady's 
News,  1855. 

3022.  The  curious  remnants  of  antiquity, 
called  the  "  Round  Towers,"  exist  nowhere 
but  in  Ireland,  with  (we  believe)  two  ex- 
ceptions in  Scotland.  These  monuments 
.are  of  extreme  antiquity,  and  many  learned 
dissertations  have  been  written  upon  them ; 
but  their  use  or  the  precise  purpose  for 
which  they  were  constructed  has  not  yet, 
and  probably  never  wiU  be,  satisfactorily 
determined. — Lady's  News,  1853. 

3023.  The  commemoration  of  Handel 
took  place  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  the 
year  1784.  The  performance  was  the  Ora- 
torio of  the  "  Messiah.''  King  George  III. 
and  Queen  Charlotte  were  present  on  the 
occasion ;  and  it  is  related  that  the  Queen 
was  so  overcome  by  the  grand  effect  of  the 
Hallelujah  Chorus,  that  she  fainted. — 
Lady's  News,  1855. 

3024.  The  term  "Reveille  is  French,  and 
is  formed  from  the  verb  reveiller,  to  awake. 
In  military  language,  the  "  Reveille  ^'  is 
the  beat  of  the  drum  about  break  of  day,  to 
give  notice  that  it  is  time  for  the  soldiers 
to  rise,  and  for  the  sentinels  to  forbear  chal- 
lenging.— Lady's  News,  1855. 

3025.  Those  great  roads  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  distinguished  by  the 
designation  of  "  Military  Roads,''  are  so 
called  from  the  circumstance  of  their  having 
been  originally  made  by  the  soldiers  sta- 
tioned in  the  Highlands  during  the 
rebellion  of  1745.  These  roads  afforded  a 
communication  from  Stirling  to  Inverness, 
and  from  Inverness  to  Fort  William. — 
Lady^s  News,  1853. 


i 

3026.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  dis-  i 
covered  in  the  year  1486,  by  the  Portuguese  \ 
navigator  Bartolomeo  Diaz.     It  was  ori-  \ 
ginally  called  the  "  Cape  of  .Tempests,"  on  \ 
account  of  the  boisterous  weather  frequently 
encountered  on  its  coasts.     It  was  also  ' 
named  the  "Lion  of  the  Sea,"  and  the  J 
"  Head  of  Africa."     These  appellations 
were  subsequently  dropped,  and  by  order  of  j 
John  II.,  King  of  Portugal,  who  gave  to  ' 
the  newly-discovered  territory  the  name  of  ■ 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  ( Caho  de  ho  a  JSsper- 
aricaj,  because  it  afforded  a  favourable  spot  \ 
for  the  future  discoveries  of  Diaz. — Lady's  < 
News,  1853.  | 

3027.  The  Spanish  Cortes  is  the  assem-  | 
bly  of  the  States  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  i 
composed  of  nobility,  clergy,  and  represen-  ; 
tatives  of  cities,  and  in  some  measure  it  '\ 
corresponds  with  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain. — Lady's  News,  1853. 

3028.  The  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  : 
fie  Champ  du  Lrap  d'orj,  is  so  called  from  \ 
the  magnificence  displayed  by  Francis  I.,  \ 
of  France,  on  the  occasion  of  his  celebrated  i 
interview  with  Henry  VIII.,  of  England.  ; 
Francis  made  this  ostentatious  display  with  ! 
the  view  of  gaining  Henry  over  to  his  side.  ■ 
The  two  monarchs  met  in  a  plain  near  the 
little  town  of  Guines,  which  is  about  eight  ' 
miles  south  of  Paris.  This  plain  is  the  cele- 
brated "  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold."—  ' 
Lady's  News,  1855.  ' 

3029.  Handel  was  buried  in  West-  \ 
minster  Abbey,  where  a  monument,  by  the  ] 
celebrated  Ronbilliat,  marks  the  place  of  \ 
his  interment.  This  monument  consists  of  1 
a  statue  of  the  great  composer,  who  is  re- 
presented  holding  in  his  hand  a  scroll  f 
bearing  the  words,  "I  know  that  my  Re-  ' 
deemer  liveth,"  together  with  a  stave  of  \ 
music  containing  the  subject  of  the  melody  J 
to  which  these  words  are  so  admirably  set  | 
in  the  oratorio  of  the  "  Messiah." — Lady's  | 
News,  1855.  i 

3030.  The  earliest  historical  record  of  | 
the  appointment  of  a  Poet  Laureate  at  the  J 
English  court,  appears  in  the  reign  of  Ed-  i 
ward  IV.  The  distinction  was  conferred  on  a 
John  Kay,  who,  though  he  has  left  us  none  S 
of  his  poetic  compositions,  has  given  to  the  » 
world  a  translation  of  the  "Siege  of  Rhodes"  fl 
from  the  Latin.  This  work  he  dedicated  to  M 
the  King,  styling  himself  *'hys  humble  Poet 
Laureate." — Jjady's  Neivs,  1856.  | 
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3031.  The  y  ill  age  or  hourg  of  St.  Cloud, 
anciently  called  Novigentum,  received  its 
present  name  from  Clodoalde,  or  Cloud,  son 
of  Clodomir,  King  of  Orleans,  and  grandson 
of  Clovis  T.  Clodomir,  being  at  war  with 
the  "King  of  Burgundy,  was  killed  in  battle 
whilst  his  sons,  Tbeobalde,  Gontaire,  and 
Cloud,  were  yet  of  tender  age.  Their  uncle, 
Clotaire,  wishing  to  appropriate  their  patri- 
mony to  hi  nself,  conceived  the  idea  of  mur- 
dering the  three  children.  Two  were 
slain  r  but  Cloud,  the  youngest,  escaped  and 
concealed  himself,  leading  a  hermit's  life  in 
'the  woods  which  then  covered  Novigentum. 
Here  he  died  towards  the  close  of  the  sixth 
century,  having  bequeathed  his  hermitage 
and  an  adjoining  chapel  which  he  had  built 
to  the  clergy  of  Paris.  Cloud,  who  was 
unknown  whilst  he  lived,  became  celebrated 
after  death  by  numberless  miracles  which 
were  performed  at  his  tomb;  for  these  he 
was  canonised  aud  ranked  among  the  saints. 
Crowds  of  pilgrims  were  attracted  to  the 
spot,  and  the  inhabitants,  from  gratitude  to 
their  new  patron  saint,  changed  the  name 
of  the  place  from  Novigentum  to  Sanctus 
Clodoaldus,  since  altered  to  St.  Cloud.— 
Lady's  News,  1855. 

3032.  The  stoey  of  Columbus  and  the 
egg  is  as  follows  : — Dining,  on  his  return 
from  his  first  voyage,  with  a  party  of 
courtiers  who  had  rallied  him  on  the  ease 
with  which  such  discoveries  as  his  might  be 
achieved,  Columbus,  taking  an  egg  from 
one  of  the  dishes  on  the  table,  challenged 
any  one  of  the  company  to  make  it  stand 
on  its  smaller  end.  They  tried  in  vain,  and 
gave  up  the  attempt.  The  great  navigator 
performed  it  by  breaking  the  lower  part  of 
the  sheU.  We  could  have  done  the  same," 
cried  they.  "Yes,"  replied  Columbus, 
"but  not  before  I  showed  you  how." — 
Ladifs  Neivs,  1855. 

3033.  The  NiTTifEa  is  the  produce  of  a 
tree  of  the  genus  Myristica,  growing  in  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  South 
Sea.  The  fruit  is  drupaceous,  and  opens  by 
two  valves  when  ripe,  displaying  the  beauti- 
ful reticulated  arillus,  which  constitutes 
mace.  Within  this  is  a  thin,  hard,  dark- 
brown,  glossy  shell,  covering  the  kernel, 
which  is  the  nutmeg. — Lady's  News,  1855. 

3034.  The  mezzo  soprano  if  a  female 
voice  of  lower  pitch  than  the  soprano  or 

reble,  and  higher  1»han  the  contralto. 


Music  for  the  mezzo  soprano  voice  used 
formerly  to  be  written  in  C  clef,  placed  on 
the  second  line  of  the  stave.  Now  the 
music  for  all  female  voices  is  written  in  the 
G  clef. — Lady's  News,  1855. 

3035.  The  first  large  ship  of  war  built  in 
England  was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YII. 
She  was  named  the  "Great  Henry,"  and 
cost  £14^,0001.— Lady's  News,  1855. 

3036.  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel  in 
Westminster  Abbey  is  considered  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  existing  specimens  of  florid 
Gothic  architecture.  The  cost  of  its  erec- 
tion amounted  to  about  £80,000  of  modern 
money. — Lady's  News,  1855. 

3037.  Excelsior  is  the  comparative 
degree  of  the  Latin  adjective  excelsus,  and 
therefore  signifies  higher  or  more  high.  In 
the  popular  song  alluded  to,  the  word  is 
employed  to  indicate  the  persevering  up- 
ward progress  of  the  Alpine  youth,  v/ho,  re- 
gardless of  every  danger,  continues  to 
ascend  higher  and  higher  up  the  snow- 
capped steps. — Lady's  Netvs,  1853. 

3038.  The  title  of  Stadholder  was  for- 
merly given  to  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
United  Provinces  of  Holland;  or  to  the 
Governor  or  Lieutenant-Governor  of  a  Pro- 
vince. The  word  in  its  Dutch  orthography 
is  Stadhouder,  and  is  compounded  of  Stad 
a  city,  and  houder,  holder. — Lady's  NewSy 
1853. 

3039.  Raphael  ims  surnamed  the 
"  Prince  of  Painters."  He  was  born  at 
Urbino,  on  Good  Friday,  in  the  year  1489, 
and  he  died,  also,  on  Good  Friday,  in  the 
year  1529— i^^cZ/^  News,  1853. 

3010.  The  common  chord  is  a  combina- 
tion of  consonant  intervals  m  music.  It 
consists  of  a  bass  note,  accompanied  by  its 
third  and  fifth.  The  octave  to  the  bass  is 
generally  added  in  the  upper*  part,  or,  in  its 
stead,  the  octave  to  the  third  or  fifth  may 
be  used.  The  common  chord  is  the  most 
perfect  of  all  harmonic  combinations,  and 
for  this  reason  most  regular  compositions 
begin,  and  all  invariably  terminate,  with 
this  chord. — Lady's  News,  1855. 

3041.  The  shawl  manufacture  of  Cash- 
mere is  said  to  engage  sixteen  thousand 
looms,  each  of  which  gives  employment  to 
three  men.  It  appears  that  the  material 
of  which  the  shawls  are  made  is  not  of 
native  growth.  The  wool  is  imported  from 
Tibet  and  certain  parts  of  Tartary,  in  which 
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countries  alone  the  goat  which  produces  it 
is  said  to  thrive.  The  value  of  the  material 
is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  cost  of  the 
labour.  Of  the  best  and  most  richly- 
worked  shawls,  not  so  much  as  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  is  completed  in  one  day  by  three 
people,  the  number  usually  employed  on 
each  shawl. — Lady's  News,  1855. 

3042.  EiDEE-DOWN  is  obtained  from  the 
nest  of  the  Eider.  The  bird  is  a  species  of 
duck,  which  inhabits  the  northern  shores  of 
the  Old  and  the  New  World.  It  is  about 
twice  the  size  of  the  ordinary  duck. — Lady's 
News,  1855. 

3043.  Mastees  cannot  claim  their  ap- 
prentices enlisting  in  a  regiment  of  the  line 
or  serving  in  the  militia,  unless  they  shall, 
within  one  calender  month  after  such  ap- 
prentices have  left  their  service,  go  before 
a  justice,  and  take  the  oath  prescribed 
by  the  Mutiny  Act ;  nor  unless  the  appren- 
tice shall  have  been  bound,  if  in  England 
for  seven  years,  not  having  been  above  the 
age  of  14  years  when  so  bound.  In  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  the  British  Isles  the  period  of 
binding  and  age  is  different. —  We ?My  Dis- 
patch, 1856. 

3044.  Cameos  are  of  two  descriptions ; 
those  cut  in  stone,  and  those  cut  in  shell. 
The  value  of  the  cameo  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  stone  as  well  as  on  the 
quality  of  the  work.  The  stones  most 
prized  at  the  present  time,  are  the  oriental 
onyx  and  the  sardonyx.  Except  on  the 
best  stones  of  these  two  kinds,  no  good 
artist  will  now  bestow  his  time.  A  stone 
cameo,  of  good  brooch  size,  of  two  colours, 
artistically  wrought,  may  be  worth  about 
£20.  The  shell  cameos  are  cut  from  large 
shells  found  on  the  African  and  Brazilian 
coasts.  They  generally  show  two  layers, 
the  ground  being  either  a  pale  coffee  colour, 
or  a  deep  reddish  orange  i  the  latter  is  pre- 
ferred. The  subject  is  cut  with  little  steel 
chisels  out  of  the  white  portion  of  the 
shell.  A  fine  shell,  before  being  cut,  is 
worth  about  a  guinea.  Cameo  cutting  is 
pursued  with  most  success  in  Rome.  The 
Romish  artists  have  attained  perfection  in 
t\n^^i\p^^X^.j^^d^:^N£^^ 


3045.  A  CIRCULAR  NOTE  is  one  that  a 
man  going  abroad  takes  with  him  to  avoid 
the  risk  of  carrying  notes  or  cash.  He  de- 
posits a  sum  at  the  Union,  or  some  other  re- 
pectable  bank  in  London,  and  receives  a 
form  by  which  he  can  get  a  certain  amount 
from  bankers  at  certain  points  in  Europe  or 
elsewhere. —  WeeJcly  Dispatch,  1856. 

3046.  Paper  is  said  to  have  been  first 
made  from  linen  rags  about  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century.  Previously  to  that 
date  it  had  been  composed  of  cotton. — 
Lady's  News,  1855. 

3047.  A  MAN  and  his  wife,  aged  50,  and 
having  £800  Three  per  Cents,  might  ex- 
change the  stock  for  a  Government  life 
annuity  on  the  following  terms : — With  the 
Three  per  Cents,  at  87,  £400  stock  would 
give  the  wife  £22  15s.  4d.  a  year,  and  £400 
more  would  give  the  husband  £26  a  year. 
Perhaps  the  husband  should  lay  out  only 
£375  on  his  own  life. —  Weekly  Dispatch, 
1856. 

3048.  In  England  the  first  lottery  was 
proposed  in  the  years  1567  and  1568,  and 
it  was  held  at  the  west  door  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  The  drawing  was  continued 
daily  from  the  11th  of  January,  1569,  to 
the  6th  of  May  following.  The  lottery 
contained  400,000  tickets,  at  ten  shillings 
each.  The  prizes  consisted  partly  of  money 
and  partly  of  silver  plate,  and  other  valua- 
bles. The  net  profit  was  appropriated  to 
the  improvements  of  the  English  harbours. 
— Lady's  Netvs,  1855. 

3049.  You  have  incurred  penalties  upon 
each  occasion  of  giving  a  receipt  for  40s. 
without  a  stamp,  and  such  penalties  may  be 
sued  for  by  the  Crown  at  any  time  within 
two  years  of  such  respective  receipts  being 
given. —  Weekly  Dispatch,  1856. 

3050.  A  Suffragan  is  an  assistant 
bishop,  or  one  who  officiates  as  an  assistant 
to  his  metropolitan.  By  a  law  passed  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  it  was  enacted 
that  suffragans  should  be  denominated 
from  some  principal  place  in  the  diocese  of 
the  prelate  whom  they  are  to  assist. — 
Lady's  News,  1855. 
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